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NOTE. 


The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  dur- 
ing the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  its  publication. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publica- 
tion, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 

libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

ISOO.  ArkansaB  state  teachers'  association.  Proceedings  of  tbe  fiftieth  an- 
nual session.  .  .  Little  Rock,  April  4-6,  1918.  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  H.  G. 
Pugh  printing  company,  19ia  126p.  8*.  (Educational  bulletin,  vol.  2, 
no.  4,  vol.  3,  no.  1,  June  1918)  (Miss  Annie  Griffey,  secretary,  Little 
Bock,  Ark.) 

CoDtalns:  1.  W.  B.  Laseter:  Making  democracy  aafe  through  oar  achoola, 
p.  40-47.  2.  J.  B.  JeweU :  Education  and  democracy,  p.  61-67.  8.  T.  J.  Jonea : 
What  democracy  meana  to  oa.  p.  73-75.  4.  J.  C.  FutraU:  The  Smlth-Hogbea 
act,  p.  87-»2. 
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1861.  Michigan  schoolmasters'  club.  Journal  .  .  .  fifty-third  meeting* 
held  In  Ann  Arbor,  March  28-29, 1918.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  [1918]  157p. 
'8*.     (Louis  P.  Jocelyn,  secretary,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.) 

CoDtalns :  1.  G.  M.  Whipple :  ExperlmeDta  In  the  education  of  gifted  children, 
p.  &-23.  2.  W.  N.  Steams ;  Can  Greek  come  back  ?  p.  24-20.  3.  Flora  I.  Mac- 
kensie :  Socializing  Latin,  p.  82-37.  4.  J.  W.  ScboU :  German  teaching  in  our 
^.  .  schools  during  and  after  the  war,  p.  41-49.  S.  G.  S.  Lasher:  English  and  tlie 
project  method,  p.  61-67.  6.  H.  S.  Doollttic:  A  one  year  coarse  in  household 
chemistry,  p.  76-81.  7.  8.  A  Courtis:  The  value  of  measurement  to  teachers 
of  high  school  mathematics,  p.  87-94.  8.  Grace  Ellis :  War  and  the  physiolosy 
teacher,  p.  96-100.  9.  B,  H.  Gardner:  Teaching  business  correspondence,  p. 
105-11.  10.  R.  D.  Calkins :  Commercial,  geography  from  the  regional  point  of 
view,  p.  113-19.  11.  G.  H.  Whipple:  What  superintendents  and  other  school 
administmtors  ought  to  know  of  educational  measurement,  p.  120-81. 

1802.  Mississippi  teachers'  association:  Proceedings  of  the  thirty- third  an- 
nual meeting.  .  .  Jackson,  Miss.,  May  ^-4,  1918.  61p.  8°.  (H.  L.  Mc- 
Cleskey,  secretary,  Hattlesburg,  Miss.) 

1888.  National  education  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses 
of  the  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting.  .  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  29-July  6, 
1918.  Journal  of  the  National  education  association,  8:  79-150,  Octty- 
ber  1918. 

Contains:  (ttneral  Sessions. — 1.  David  Snedden:  Education  toward  the  for^ 
mation  of  moral  character,  p.  79-84.  2.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh :  New  world-stand* 
ards  of  educational  efficiency,  p.  84-87.  3.  A.  F.  West :  The  immortal  conflict, 
p.  87-90.  4.  G.  S.  Hall :  Some  educational  values  of  war,  p.  96-100.  6.  D.  B. 
PhUlips :  The  war  and  university  reform,  p.  100-103.  6.  F.  K.  Lane :  The  new 
Americanism,  p.  104-8.  7.  W.  R.  Slders :  War-modlfled  education,  the  teachers, 
and  the  schools,  p.  116-17.  8.  Cora  W.  Stewart:  War-modlfled  education  and 
illiteracy,  p.  117-20.  9.  Milton  Fairchild :  Character  education,  p.  120-22. 
10.  A.  B.  Winship:  War-modlfled  education  and  the  rise  of  the  common  people 
thru  it,  p.  123-24. 

National  Oounoil  of  Education. — 11.  A.  D.  Yocum :  Democratic  factors  in 
American  education,  p.  131-33.  12.  T.  D.  Wood :  A  National  program  of  health 
education,  p.  134-36. 

Department  of  Higher  Education. — 13.  J.  H.  BiacCracken :  The  bill  for  a  Na- 
tional department  of  education,  p.  137-41.  14.  J.  P.  Monroe :  Education  after 
the  war,  p.  142-4S. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

1864.  Bradford,  GamalieL      Mary  Lyon.     Atlantic  monthly,  122:785-96,  De- 
cember 1918. 

Life  and  character  of  the  foundress  of  Mount  Holyoke  college. 

1866.  Pinegran,  Thomas  E.     Struggle  for  free  schools  in  New  York.    State  serv- 
ice (Albany,  N.  T.)    2 :3-14.  November  1918. 

Story  of  a  fight  which  lasted  half  a  century  before  victory  crowned  the  efforts 
of  the  pioneer  advocates. 

1866.  Jones,  Arthur  J.     Early  schools  In  Worcester,  Mass.     Educational  ad- 

ministration and  supervision,  4 :  417-24,  October  1918. 

Presents  some  Interesting  data  concerning  the  schools  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
brought  to  light  recently  by  gathering  material  for  a  study  of  the  grading  system 
in  our  schools. 

1867.  Larsen,  Joakim.     Den  danske  folkeskoles  hlstorie.     Copenhagen,  J.  H. 

Schultz  forlagsboghandel,  1918.    141  p.    8*. 

1868.  Maltby,  S.  £.    Manchester  and  the  movement  for  national  elementary  ed- 

ucation 1806-1870.  Manchester.  University  press ;  London,  New  York, 
etc.,  Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1918.  172  p.  charts.  8*.  (Publications 
of  the  University  of  Manchester.    Educational  series  no.  8) 
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1809.  Moderator-topics,  vol.  39,  no.  14,  December  5,  19X8.    (A  memorial  number 
to  Hem-y  R.  Pattengill) 

Contains  articles  on  Mr.  Pattengill  as  a  factor  in  education,  as  snperintend- 
ent  of  public  instruction,  etc 

1870.  Maret,   Maurice.      The  education  of  William  II.     Atlantic  monthly, 

122 :  848-58.  December  1918. 

Sketches  briefly  in  a  fair-minded  and  sympatbetle  spirit  tbe  education  reoeived 
by  the  former  Kaiser  of  Qermany. 

1871.  O'Shea,  M.  V.     President  Van  Hise  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin* 

Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  50 :  276-79,  December  1918. 

1872.  Bchuetz,  Brother  John  J.     The  origin  of  the  teaching  brotherhooda 

Washington,  D.  C,  19ia    104  p.    8*. 

A  dissertation  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  philosophy  of  the  Catholic  univer- 
sity of  America  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy. 

CURRENT  BDUCATIOIJAL  CONDITIONS. 

6ENBBAL  AND  UNTTBD  8TATB& 

187S.  Bizzell,  W.  B.  und  Duncan,  M.  H.    Present  day  tendencies  of  education. 

Chicago,  New  Tork,  Rand  McNally  &  company  [1918]    x,  26ep.    12*. 
1871  Claxton,  Philander  P.   [Education  in  mill  villages.]    In  Cotton  manuf^o- 

turers  association  of  North  Carolina.    Proceedings,  1918.    p.  68^-60. 

(Issued  from  the  secretary's  office,  302  Law  building,  Charlotte,  N.  a) 

1878.  Educiition  in  the  United  States.    Times  educational  supplement  (Lon- 

don) 9:465-66,  480,  492,  604,  516,  October  31,  November  7,  14,  21,  28, 
lOia 

L  Education  of  a  democracy. — II.  Blemeatary  education. — in.  Secondary 
education. — IV.  Rural  education. — Y.  Vocational  education. 
1876L  Fichandler,  Alexander.     New  schools  for  old.    Arbitrator,  1 : 7-11,  Bef^ 
tember  1918. 

Comments  by  Professor  West  and  Mr.  Fi chandler,  p.  11-13. 

Outlines  a  program  for  education  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  de- 
mocracy. 
1877.  Qeneral  education  board.    The  Gary  public  schools.    New  York,  General 
education  board,  1918.    plates.    12**. 

The  results  of  this  study  of  the  Gary  public  schools,  undertaken  on  the 
invitation  of  the  superintendent  and  the  Board  of  education  of  Gary,  are  to 
be  published  in  eight  parts,  of  which  the  following  have  so  far  been  recdved : 

1.  The  Gary  schools :  a  general  account ;  by  Abraham  Flexner  and  Frank  P. 
Bachman.    265p. 

2.  Organization  and  administration;  by  George  D.  Strayer  and  Frank  P. 
Bachman.    126p.    tables. 

8.  Costs,  school  year  1015-1916 ;  by  Frank  P.  Bachman  and  Ralph  Bowman. 
86p.    tables. 

4.  Industrial  work;  by  Charles  R.  Richards.     204p.     tabl^ 

6.  Household  arts;  by  Bva  W.  White.     49p.     tables. 
1878w  Lane,  Franklin  K.     Annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918.    Washington,  Government  printing 
office,  19ia    193p.    8\ 

Discusses  present  conditions  and  prospects  with  reference  to  education  as  a 
national  concern,  education  of  natiye-born  illiterates,  negroes,  and  the  foreign- 
bom,  and  Americanization. 

1879.  Ogden,  B.  M.    Prospective  changes  in  educational  standards  and  ideals. 

School  and  society,  8 :  661-66,  December  7, 1918. 

Read  before  the  Interstate  schoolmasteni'  club,  at  Blmlra,  N.  Y.,  October 
12,  1918. 

Bays  that  ''the  problem  before  us  is  so  to  adjust  our  programs  that  the 
introduction  of  the  yocatlonal  training  may  glye  us  a  new  outlook  upon  culture. 
Thus  may  the  cultural  courses  be  revivlfled  and  retained  as  a  necessary  com- 
plement to  the  more  practical  training  that  is  demanded  of  us.** 
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1880.  Ohlinger,  Oustavus.     Prnssianizlng  American  schools.     Bookman*  48: 

415-22,  December  1918. 

Preeentt  tome  features  of  tbe  Qerman  propaganda  movement  In  tho  United 
States  preceding  the  great  #ar. 

1881.  Sears,  Louis  M.     Some  trends  in  business  and  education.    Educatioii, 

89 :  193-201,  December  19ia 

Work  of  the  schools  in  extending  ideas  on  social  and  political  retations; 
the  share  of  civics  in  molding  the  education  of  the  young  American. 

I^BEIGN  COUNTRIES. 

1882.  Educational  reform  in  Germany.     Educational  review,  56:405-14,   De- 

cember 1918. 

Reprinted  from  the  Bdncatlonal  supplement  to  the  London  Times*  September 
10  and  20.  1918. 

1883.  Tindlay,  J.  J.,  ed,    Tbe  young  wage-earner  and  the  problem  of  his  edu- 

cation. Essays  and  reports  edited  by  J.  J.  Findlay  with  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Uplands  association.  London,  Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  ltd., 
1918.    xiv,  211  p.    12*. 

Discusses  present  conditions  Ic  England. 

1884.  Eerriott,  Edouard.     A  new  age,  a  new  school.    American  schoolmaster, 

11:888-88,  November  15,  19ia 

Translated  from  the  Manuel  general  de  llnstruction  prlmalre,  hy  R.  Clyde 
Ford,  professor  of  modem  languages,  State  normal  college,  Ypsilantl,  Michigan. 
The  future  for  education  In  France. 

1886.  Xandel,  I.  J.    Edrcational  progress  in  England.     Educational  review, 

66:861-78,  December  1918. 

A  review  of  the  Fisher  education  hill. 
1880.  Xaugain,  OabrieL    Les  professeurs  italiens  et  la  science  allemande.    II. 
Le  procds  de  la  culture  allemande.     III.  Les  sanctions.     Revue  in- 
temationale  de  I'enseignement,  38 :  369-85,  September-October  1918. 

1887.  Xontoro,  Baf ael.     Popular  education.    Inter- America,  2 :  79-81,  Decem- 

ber 1918. 

Problem  of  popular  education  In  Cuba. 

1888.  Bakameto,  Eiyeshi.     School  life  in  Japan.    School  news  and  practical 

educator,  82:184-^  December  1918.    illus. 
The  first  of  k  series  of  articles. 

1889.  Williams,  O.  Perrie.    Welsh  education  in  sunlight  and  shadow.    London, 

Constable  and  company,  ltd.,  1918.    SlOp.    12*. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAR. 

1890.  Connecticut.     State  board  of  education.     War's  effects  on  the  high 

schools  of  Connecticut.     Hartford,  Conn.,  State  board  of  education, 
1918.    26p.    8*.     (High  school  buUetin  3,  series  1918-1919) 
1891«  Corwin,  Robert  N.     A  reconstruction  programme.    Yale  alumni  weekly, 
28 :  261-04,  November  29,  1918. 

Changes  In  uDlyerslty  education  that  will  result  from  the  war. 
1892.  Dewey,  John.      The  problem  of  secondary  education   after  the  wdr. 
Sierra  educational  news,  14:  571-72,  December  1918. 

1898. Vocational  education  in  the  light  of  the  world  war.    Chicago,  1918. 

[8p.l    8*.    (Bulletin  no.  4,  January  1918) 

Read  at  the  conyentton  of  the  Vocational  education  association  of  the  Middle 
West,  Chicago,  January  26,  1918. 

Beorganlxatlon  of  vocational  education  after  the  war. 
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1891  Bttixi^r,  William  L.     Onr  schools  in  war-time.    American  review  of 

reviews,  58:  636-38,  December  1918. 
1896.  Oayler,  G.  W.     The  reorganization  of  onr  public  schools.    School  and 

home  education,  88:  84-^,  December  1918. 

Bducatlonal  reconstruction  which  must  come  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

1896.  Leo,  Brother,    How  to  study  the  great  war.    Catholic  school  Journal,  18 : 

299-300,  December  1918. 

1897.  New  Tork  (City)  Department  of  education.     A  syllabus  of  the  World 

war  for  use  in  the  high  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Adopted  by 
the  Board  of  superintendents.  .  .  .  New  York  city,  Department  of 
education,  1918.    104p.    8*. 

CojiTBNTS. — 1.  Roll  of  honor  of  the  allies,  July  4.   1018. — 2.  The  World 
war. — 3.  A  chronological  list  of  the  principal  events  of  the  war. — 4.  A  list 
of   war    terms   and   names   of   places. — 6.   A   hrlef   list    of   publications    tot 
reference. 
1808.  The  schools  and  the  war.    School,  30 :  142-43,  December  5,  1918. 

Opinions  of  leading  school  men  and  women  of  the  public  school  system  of 
New  York  city — an  interesting  symposium. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  pubUc  schools  and  on  education  In  general. 

1890.  17.  S.  Coiincil  of  national  defense.     Committee  on  labor.    Section  on  in- 

duttrial  training  for  the  war  emergency.    How  the  shortage  of  skilled 

mechanics  is  being  overcome  by  training  the  unskilled.     [Washington, 

D.  C,  19181    63p.    lllus.    8*. 

BDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1900.  Bafflex»  William  0.    The  place  6t  duty  and  discipline  in  a  democratic 

■dieme  of  education.    Teachers  college  record,  19:419-W,  NoTember 

191& 
tWL  BaldtFin,  Edward  C.     The  educator's  problem  from  the  business  man's 

standpoint    Elementary  school  journal,  19:198-208,  November  19ia 
Advocates  the  adequate,  sclentiflc  training  of  the  child  to  meet  the  conditions 

of  nf^  as  they  exist  today. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  CHILD  STUDY. 

1908.  Fnknya,  Shoan  Masuzo.  An  experimental  study  of  attention  from  the 
standpoint  of  mental  efficiency ;  a  contribution  to  educational  and  so- 
cial problems.  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Psychological  re- 
view company  [19181  42p.  diagrs.,  tables.  8".  (Psychological  review 
publications,  vol.  XXV,  no.  4.    Whole  no.  110.) 

Studies  from  the  Psychological  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

IWl  Eug-Hellmuth,  H.  vcn.      A   study  of  the  mental  life  of  the  child^ 
P^choanalytic  review,  5 :  398-427,  October  1918. 
Deals  with  speech  and  the  emotional  life  of  the  child.    To  be  continued. 

liXH.  Peterson,  Joseph.  Experiments  in  rational  learning.  Psychological  re- 
view, 25:443-67.    November  19ia 

*'A  simple  experlnient  without  complex  apparatus  to  enable  the  experimenter 
to  record  objectively  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  all  the  relevant  reactions 
of  the  subject.'* 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

1906.  Alton,  HI.  Board  of  education.  Special  committee  on  school  survey. 
Findings  and  recommendations  of  the  survey  of  the  Alton  public 
schools  made  during  the  school  year  1917-1918.  [Alton,  111.,  Melling  & 
Gaskins,  1918]    88p.    tables,  diagrs.    12''. 
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1906.  Fein^old,  Oustave  A.    Measuring  the  results  of  a  modem  language  ex- 

amination.    Modern  language  Journal,  3:14-20,  October  1918. 

Test  to  determine  the  relative  difficulty  o^  the  various  questions  constitutlnc 
an  elementary  French  examination  paper — to  determine  the  reactions  of  pupils 
to  such  a  paper. 

1907.  Flanders,  Jesse  Knowlton.     Mental  tests  of  a  group  of  employed  men 

showing  correlations  with  estimates  furnished  by  employer.    [Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  1918]    p.  197-206.    tables.    8*. 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  applied  psychology,  September,  1918,  vol.  II. 
pp.  197-20a 

1908.  Handschin,  Charles  H.     A  test  for  discovering  types  of  learners  In  lan- 

guage study.    Modem  language  journal,  8 : 1-4,  October  1918. 

1909.  How  the  army  uses  individual  dllTerences  in  experience ;  Trade  tests ; 

Development  battalions;  The  rating  scale.    By  various  authors.    Psy- 
chological bulletin,  15 :  187-206,  June  1918. 

1910.  Irwin,  E.  N.     A  preliminary  attempt  to  devise  a  test  of  the  ability  ot 

high  school  pupils  in  the  mental  manipulation  of  space  relations. 
School  review,  26:759-72,  December  1918. 

Third  paper  of  series.    Directions  for  giving  eacn  test. 

1911.  Lackey,  E.  E.     A  scale  for  measuring  the  ability  of  children  in  geog- 

raphy.   Journal  of  educational  psychology,  9 :  443-51,  October  1918. 

**  This  scale  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Ayres  spelling  scale. 
Over  two  hundred  geography  questions  gleaned  from  six  different  texta  were 
■uhmltted  to  1696  pupils  in  twelve  schools,  and  on  the  hatis  of  the  reenlta 
the  questions  were  arranged  in  groups  according  to  difficulty.** 

1912.  Lister,  C.  C.  and  Myers,  C.  C.     An  analytic  scale  of  handwriting.    Jour- 

nal of  educational  psychology,  9 :  417-81,  October  1918. 

"A  detailed  account  of  the  derivation  of  the  new  scale  for  the  measure- 
ment of  handwriting  officially  adopted  for  use  in  New  York  city  schools.  It  Is 
based  on  the  judgments  of  experienced  teachers  of  handwriting.** 

1913.  McCall,  William  A.     Measuring  the  Horace  Mann  elementary  school. 

Teachers  college  record,  19 :  472-84.  November  1918. 

A  summary  of  the  results  secured  from  giving  the  standard  educational  tests 
to  the  pupils  of  the  Horace  ManOk  school. 

1914.  Mitchell,  David  and  Ruger,  Georgrie  J.     Psychological  tests.    Revised 

and  classified  bibliography.    New  York  city.  Bureau  of  educational  ex- 
periments. 1918.    116p.    8".     (BulleUn  IX) 

CoNTBNTS. — I.  Theoretical, «  historical,  and  general  discussions. — II.  Meth- 
odology, apparatus,  and  technique. — III.  Group  tests. — IV.  Besults  of  applica- 
tion. 

1916.  Terman,  L.  M.    The  use  of  intelligence  tests  in  the  army.    Psychological 

bulletin,  15:177^7,  June  1918. 
1915. The  vocabulary  test  as  a  measure  of  Intelligence.    Journal  of  edu- 
cational psychology,  9 :  452-66,  October  1918. 

*'  Thinking  has  a  most  intimate  connection  with  words,  and  it  is  pertinent 
to  inquire  whether  range  of  vocabulary  is  correlated  with  degrees  of  IntelU- 
gencc.  This  Investigation  of  over  600  school  children  shows  the  remarkably 
high  correlation  between  the  two  functions  of  91  per  cent.** 

1917.  Witham,  Ernest  C.     Standard  geography  test— the  World.     For  fifth 

grades.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  9 :  432-42,  October  1918. 

"A  description  of  the  test,  and  some  illustrative  results  of  its  application. 
Its  use  will  enable  a  teacher  to  compare  the  attainments  of  a  class  with 
those  of  other  classes  in  other  schools.*' 
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8PBGIAL  MISTTHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1918.  Lull,  Herbert  O.     Project-problem  instruction.    School  and  home  edu- 

cation, 38:  79-88,  December  1918. 

Dlflcusscs  the  relation  of  recitation  to  stndj,  pupil  activitieB  In  the  recita- 
tion, pnpU  actiTltlea  in  the  anperyiaed  study  period,  teacher  activitiee  in  the 
recitation.  teacl»er  actlTities  in  the  enperriaed  study  period,  etc. 

1919.  Taylor,  B.  Tunstall.    Ttie  moving  picture  as  a  method  of  teaching;  espe- 

cially adaptable  to  postgraduates.    Boston,  Jamaica  printing  company, 
19ia    ep.    8*. 

Reprinted  from  the  American  Jownal  of  orthopedic  surgery,  jtcL  xyI,  no. 
U,  Noremter  1918. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

BNGUSH  AND  OOMFOtlTIOK. 

1930.  Qaresche,  Bdward  I*.  The  training  of  writers.  Catholic  school  Journal, 
18:  801-892,  M9-00,  December  191B,  JaAoary  1919. 

Commences  a  series  of  papers  on  the  deretoplng  of  writers.  In  opening,  the 
writer  says  that  "  The  great  essential  is  getting  the  pupils  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  reading,  intelligent,  appredatlye  reading,  and  to  do  a  great  deal  of  writing 
with  a  porpoee  to  excel.'*  The  second  paper  deals  with  the  function  of  the 
memory  lesson. 

192L  Pedersen,  N.  Alvln.  Writing  themes  for  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Bdneation,  89:217-24,  December  191& 

AdTocates  among  other  things  student  pages  or  columns  in  raagasines  and 
aewspapers. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

1122.  ntB-Geraldy  John  T.  National  aspects  of  modem  language  teaching  In 
the  present  emergency.  Modem  language  Journal*  3 :  49-62,  November 
1918. 

Bays  that  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  our  schools  should  be  determined 
by  pedagogical  and  sdentiflo  reasons  rather  than  by  whim.  But  no  foreign 
language  work  should  be  done  below  the  7th  grade. 

1928k  Hosldiw,  John  Prestoa.  Modem  language  instmctton  after  the  war. 
School  and  society,  8 :  601-12,  November  28, 1918.  _^ 

Bead  before  the  Modem  language  conference  of  the  National  education  ass»> 
daHon,  Pittsburgh,  July  1918. 

192i  Kittson,  E.  Creagh.     Theory  and  practice  of  language  teaching,  with 
special  reference  to  French  and  German.    London,  New  York  [etc] 
Oxford  university  press,  1918.   18^    12*. 
Bibliography:  p.  165--86. 

1925.  Kraase,  Carl  A.    The  present  status  of  German  in  France.    Modem  Ian* 

guage  Journal,  8 :  63-66,  November  1918. 

Quotations  from  French  Jonmsis  showing  the  interest  taken  in  the  stody  of 
German.  The  ''highest  goal  of  teaching  German  is  to  make  it  serve  French 
(i   e.,  national)    ahns." 

1926.  Idpsky,  Abram.    A  few  neglected  platitudes  on  modem  language  exami- 

nations.   Modem  language  Journal,  8 :  75-79,  November  1918. 

Among  other  things  says  that  one  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of  Irritation 
In  school  examinations  is  the  method  of  scoring,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
a  real  adentUlc  basis. 

1927.  Xantm  Harold  E«     Modern  languages  and  literatures  in  universities. 

EducatiomU  review,  56:885-98,  December  1918. 
Urges  a  division  of  departments  between  literature  and  linguistics. 

97007—19 ^ 
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1828.  Bchweitser,   Charles  and  Sixnonnoty   Amlle.     Mdthodologie   des    lan- 
gaes  viYante&    Paris,  A.  Ck>llii,  1917.    296p.    12**. 

According  to  the  Bdacational  review,  December  1018,  p.  488-40,  this  book 
gives  an  nnasoally  complete  view  of  the  direct  method  as  a  whole,  as  applied 
to  the  entire  period  of  lostmction.  It  differs  In  manner  from  previous  works 
by  assuming  tliat  the  controversial  period  has  passed.  Considered  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  problems  of  modem  language  instruction  in 
America,  the  book  sets  forth  with  exceptional  clearness  and  deflnttsaeM  tks 
conditions  for  successful  application  of  the  method. 

1929.  Whitney,  Harlan  F.     National  ideals  and  the  teaching  of  modem  lan- 
guages.   Modem  language  Journal,  3 : 5-18,  October  1918. 

Advocates  teaching  young  Americans  French,  German,  or  Spanish  at  an  age 
when  their  oral  and  verbal  memory  is  keen  and  when  languages  come  eaaily. 

1980.  Wilkins,  Ernest  H.     The  place  of  Italian  in  the  American  educational 
system.    New  York,  1918.    8p.    8**. 

Reprinted  from  II  Carrocdo  [The  Italian  review],  New  York,  September  1918. 
Concluding  portion  of  an  address  deUvered  before  a  war  time  conference  of 
A..  modem  language  teachers  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  education  association, 

'  Pittsburgh,  July  2,  1018. 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES. 

1931.  De  Witt,  Norman  W.     Semantic  studies  in  Latin.    Classical  Journal,  14 : 
185-90,  December  1918. 

"  By  semantics  Is  meant  the  systematic  and  methodical  study  of  the  mean- 
ings of  words  aad  tiie  changes  they  undergo.*' 

1982.  Lund,  Fred  B.    In  behalf  of  tiie  classics.    Harvard  graduates'  magasine, 
27 :  170-75,  December  1918. 

A  plea  for  the  support  of  the  classics  by  all  those  who  study  and  love  them. 

1938.  Schmidt,  Austin  G.      The  minimum  essentials.     America,  20 :  16^-67, 
November  23,  1918. 

Minimum  essentials,  especially  in  teaching  Latin. 

1984.  Scott,  Mrs,  Oeorge  B.    Junior  high-school  I>atin;  its  place  in  war-modi- 

fled  education.    Classical  journal,  14 :  187-75,  December  1918. 

Says  that  Latin  should  not  be  dropped  from  the  high  school  courses,  but, 
properly  correlated  with  the  EngUsh,  should  become  a  requirement  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

1985.  Wells,  Wesley  Baymond.     Humanistic  studies  as  compensation  fbr  lost 

transcendental  values.    School  and  society,  8 :  686-72,  December  7, 1918. 
A  defense  of  humanistic  studies  by  one  who  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
the  vocational  trend  of  secondary  education. 

GBOGRAPHT. 

1936.  Dalla  Vedova,  G.      La  geografla  nella  vita  e  nella  scuola  modema. 

Nuova  antologia,  53 :  223-38,  August  1, 1918. 

MATHEBCATICS. 

1937.  Lucas,  Mrs,  Keith.    On  teaching  mathematics.    Nineteenth  century,  84 : 

942-58,  November  1918. 

Experiments  In  teaching  mathematics  to  small  children. 

1938.  Moore,  Charles  N.     On  the  disciplinary  and  applied  value  of  mathemati- 

cal study.    Education,  89 :  209-16,  December  1918. 

Presents  arguments  in  favor  of  the  disciplinary  value  of  mathematics, 
regarded  as  a  training  in  deductive  reasoning.  Emphasizes  the  importance  of 
increasing  the  scientific  accuracy  of  procedure  in  every  subject  of  human 
investigation. 
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1939.  Bexner,  Laura,  and  others.    Arithmetic  as  a  means  of  teaching  war  say- 
ings and  thrift    Elementary  school  Journal,  19 :  209-23,  November  1918. 
Shows  the  possibility  of  coupling  instruction  in  thrift  with   the  regular 
work  In  arithmetic  from  the  primary  grades  up  through  t3ie  whole  elementary 
school.    By  Laura  Bemer,  Olive  TUton,  and  Hasel  Webster-Byrnes. 

SCIENCE. 

19KK  Olexm,  Earl  B.    General  science  references  for  pupil  and  teacher ;  a  pre- 
liminary list    Oeneral  science  quarterly,  3 :  1-30,  Novien^ber  1918. 

1941.  Leavltt,  Bobert  G.     The  study  of  birds  and  bird  life  in  the  schools  of 

New  Jersey.  September  1918.  28p.  8*.  (New  Jers^.^  Department 
of  public  instruction) 

1942.  Snedden,  David.     Current  problems  of  aim  in  physics  teaching.    School 

and  society,  8 :  631-85,  November  80,  1918. 
Address  before  the  New  York  physics  dub,  November  8,  1918.  , 

MUSIC  AND  ART. 

1943.  Mosic  supervisors'  national  conference.      Journal  of  proceedings  of 

the  eleventh  annual  meeting  .  .  .  BvansviUe,  Ind.,  April  8^^,  1918. 
223p.    8*.     (Miss  Mabelle  Glenn,  secretary,  Bloonilngton,  111.) 

Contains :  1.  W.  O.  Miessner :  Mu8ic*s  place  In  the  public  school  system, 
p.  53-82.  2.  C.  H.  Famsworth :  Making  a  music  survey,  p.  112^25.  8.  Bw  L. 
Baker:  Organlkation  of  the  high  school  chorus,  p.  141-45.  4.  P.  W«  Dykema: 
The  relation  of  the  high  school  chorus  to  the  community  at  large,  -p.  149-55. 
6.  D.  E.  Oebhart:  Economy  of  time  In  the  teaching  of  music,  p.  160-68.  6. 
H.  C.  Davis:  The  essentials  of  school  music — are  we  in  danger  of  foUdwlng 
fads,  p.  168-66.  7.  P.  W.  Lv  Cox :  Music  in  the  junior  high  school,  p.  178-79. 
8.  Anne  McDonough :  Community  music  from  the  standpoint  of  education  and 
dvla,  p.  197-201. 

1944.  Winslow,  Leon  L.     A  practical  means  to  picture  appreciation.    School 

arts  magazine,  18 :  187-93,  December  1918. 
The  stages  in  appreciation,  conscious  sense  interpretation,  etc. 

ELOCUTION. 

1946.  Dixon,  Margaret  H.     Public  speaking  in  the  high  school.    Bngllsh  Jour- 

nal, 7 :  564r-69,  November  1918. 

Describes  results  of  introduction  of  public  speaking  into  the  Oak  Park  and 
Elver  Forest  township  hl^  school,  Oak  Park,  111. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

Wik  Oalpin,  C.  J.  and  James,  J.  A.     Rural  relations  of  high  schools.    Ameri- 
can city,  19: 367-70,  November  1918. 

Beprlnted  from  Bulletin  288,  Agricultural  experiment  station,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.    Illustrated. 

1947.  Xacdonaldy  N.  C.      Rural  school  progress;  consisting  of.  a  series  of 

articles  dealing  with  the  problem  of  rural  school  betterment  [Bis- 
marck, N.  D.,  Dept  of  public  Instruction]  October  1918.  .91p.  illus. 
8*. 

A  section  of  the  biennial  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction of  North  Dakota,  giving  an  account  of  recent  activities  in  the  rural 
schools  of  his  state. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1948.  National  assodatioii  of  secondary  school  principals.     First  yearbook. 

Pub.  by  tbe  Association,  1918.    87p.    8*.     (H.  V.  Cliarch,  secretary » 
Cicero,  m.) 

Contains :  1.  B.  F.  Brown :  President's  address  [Problems  of  secondary  scbool 

>,  principals]  p.  i-13.    2.  J.  B.  Davis:  Administration  of  educational  and  roem- 

tlonal  guidance  In  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  p.  13-24.     3.  C.    H. 

Jndd:  l%e  higfa-school  principal  as  manager,  p.  25-32.     4.  Darld 'Snedden  : 

The  Irigb-scbosl  principal's  place  In  reorganising  objectires  of  high-school  eda- 

cation,  p.  82-^6.    5.  B.  F.  Buck :  Relations  between  high  schools  and  unlrersi- 

ties,  p.  3^-46.     6.  Bdward  Rynearson:  Supervised  student  activities  in   the 

^       aehool  program,  p.  47-00.    7.  J,  B.  Bishop:  Mcasoremeat  tests  la  first-term 

geometry,  p.  50-66.    8.  W.  A.  Bailey :  The  administration  of  QuantltatlTe  and 

«     qualitative  credit  for  high-school  work,  p.  56-73.    9.  I.  M.  Allen :  Ezperlmente 

In  sopendsed  etody,  p.  78-85. 

1949.  Brury,  Samuel  S.     On  the  road  to  competence.     Etervard  gradnates* 

magazine,  27: 161-70,  December  1918. 

"The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  emphasise  group-management  and  self- 
help  In  a  boys'  boardlng-schooL" 

1950.  Iiewis,  E.  E.    The  curriculum  of  the  Junior  high  school.    Midland  schools, 

28 :  91-02,  Norember  1918. 

Oeneral  cbaracttrlstlcs  of  courses  In  Junior  high  scho<^,  number  of  cur- 
ricula, etc 

1961.  McOonaughyy  James  L.  High  school  marks  and  costs  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont  Bducatlonal  administration  and  supervision, 
4:B9»-#7,  October  1918. 

Contains  tables  showing  the  teaching  costs  per  pupU  per  year  by  subjects 
and  by  schools. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1952.  Alliance  of  New  Jersey  women  teachers.     Public  school  teachers'  re- 

tirement systems  in  the  United  States.  A  compendium  of  facts.  Ho- 
boken,  N.  J.,  1918.  llOp.  8**.  (Elizabeth  A.  Allen,  president,  70  Hud- 
son street,  Hoboken,  N.  J.) 

1953.  Vnxst,  Clyde  und  Kandel,  I.  L.     Pensions  for  public  school  teachers.    A 

report  for  the  committee  on  salaries,  pensions  and  tenure,  of  the 
National  education  association.  New  York  city,  Carnegie  foundation 
for  the  advancement  of  teaching,  1918.    85p.    8°.     (Bulletin  no.  12) 

The  social  philosophy  of  pensions,  fundamental  principles  of  pensions, 
present  status  of  teachers'  pensions,  eta 

1954.  Ghriffln,  Orwin  Bradford.     The  teachers*  association  in  a  city  of  twelve 

thousand.  Am^caQ  school  board  journal,  57:87-88,  75,  December 
1918. 

The  purposes,  program,  finances,  responsibilities,  etc.,  of  a  city  teachers' 
association. 

1956.  Tohns,  W.  ▲.     Necessary  qualitlcations  of  a  successful  teacher.    Ohio 
edwmtiooal  BMnrthly,  07: 474-77,  December  1918. 

Dlscasses  the  foUowlng  quaUflcatlons :  right  attitude,  lore  for  chUdren, 
character,  personality  and  individuality,  scholarship,  and  desire  for  service. 

1966.  Morris,  Wilson  C.     The  American  associatloD  of  teachers — a  forward 
look.    School  and  society,  8 :  635-40.  November  30,  1918. 

Discusses  some  of  the  more  Important  things  that  must  be  done  to  better 
the  teaching  profession,  shows  why  organization  will  help  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems,  and  gives  something  of  tbe  nature  of  these  organisations. 
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1967.  STatioiial  education  aModation.  Gonunittee  on  teachers*  salariee,  ten- 
ure, and  pensionB.  Teachers'  salaries  and  cost  of  Uring:  The  re- 
port of  the  Oommlttee  on  teachers'  salaries,  tenure,  and  pensions,  Jul?', 
1918.    Washington,  The  National  education  association,  1918.   Tip.    8"*. 

1908.  The  professor-errant    Unpopular  rcTlew,  11 :  40-55,  January-March  1919. 
Some   kindly  homorons  obsenrattons  upon   professors  and  their  character- 
istics.   Writer  says  that  as  one  associates  with  professors,  one  sees  that  they 
are  not  marrels  of  reasonableness— that  edneation  has  not  made  them  gods 
after  alL 

1960.  Swain,  Joseph.    The  nation  and  the  crisis  In  its  schools.    Educational 

review,  66 :  374-^  December  1918. 

Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  education  association  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  on  June  11,  1918. 

Dlscosses  the  threatened  collapse  of  the  teadiing  profMsion;  the  drafting 
Into  other  work  of  so  many  capable  teachers ;  and  the  injury  to  the  schools  m 
consequence.    AdTocates  higher  salaries  for  teachers. 

1900.  Tenney,  C  W.  County  institutes  for  county  teachers.  Inter-mountain 
educator,  14 : 4-6.  November  1918. 

The  value  of  the  county  institute  to  the  rural  teacher. 

1961.  Trial  of  the  N^raska  professors.    Bducatiimal  review,  56:  415-28,  De- 

c^nber  1918. 

Article  sliced  "  Jurisconsultns." 

Criticises  the  trial  of  the  professors  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  on  charges 
of  disloyalty. 

19i2.  Wade,  ICay  0.  A  new  basis  for  salary  adjustment  Western  Journal  of 
education,  24:6-7,  November  1918. 

The  adjustment  of  salaries  on  the  basis  of  training  and  experience. 

1908.  Walker,  E.  G.  The  normal  school  curriculum  for  elementary  teachers. 
Ohio  educational  monthly,  67 :  477-80,  December  191& 

Says  that  the  course  of  study  fbr  the  normal  schools  of  Ohio  needs  radical 
revision  and  gives  the  controlling  principles  for  organising  such  a  course. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1961  Pamanii  Henry  W.  The  balance  wheels  of  America.  Yale  review,  8: 
254-71,  January  1919. 

The  "balance  wheels*'  discussed  by  the  writer  are  the  colleges  and  college 
men.  Beginning  with  moderate  and  Just  praise  of  what  the  coUeges  did  to 
help  win  the  war,  he  passes  on  to  tiielr  important  peace  work,  which  will 
be  largely  in  the  way  of  intelligent  public  activity. 

19dS.  Graves^  Frank  F.  The  evolution  of  our  universities.  School  and  so- 
ciety, 8:  691-702,  December  14,  1918. 

A  lecture  given  at  the  Ualveraity  of  Pennsylvania.  Hovembet  16^  1918. 
Also  in  Pennsylvania  gaiette,  17:  179-80,  November  27,  1918. 

1906.  Hyde,    James    H.      L'unlversit^    Harvard.      Revue    Internationale   de 
renseignement,  38 :  821-54,  September-October  1918. 
A  lecture  delivered  at  the  University  des  annales,  Paris. 

1967.  Lee,  John.  Drafted  universities.  Nation,  107 :  690-97,  December  7, 
191& 

Discussion  of  Students*  army  training  corps.  Bffeets  of  militarism  upon 
research  work  and  liberty  of  expression. 

inn8.  Melklejohn,  Alexander.  The  coUeges  and  the  S.  A.  T.  G.  Nation,  107 : 
607-98,  December  7,  1918. 

From  a  report  presented  to  the  trustees  of  Amherst  college  by  President 
Melklejohn  on  November  7. 
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1069.  The  need  for  a  modem  university.    New  republic,  17:  18(V-82,  November 
80,  19ia 
Article  signed  '*  PhUonoos.'* 

Bmphaslsee  reeearcb  work ;  importance  of  freedom  in  academic  teechlnga,  etc 
Advocates  abolishing  the  lecture  system. 

1970.  Ogden,  H.  N.     The  purpose  of  research.    Science,  48 :  525-32,  November 

29,  1918. 

Discnsses  the  caU  from  industry  for  help  in  solving  important  indastrial 
problems.    What  the  duty  of  the  university  is  In  the  matter. 

Presidential  address,  Alpha  chapter,  Sigma  Xi  society,  April  20,  1018. 

1971.  Powell,  Burt  E.     Semi-centennial  history  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Volume  I.  The  movement  for  industrial  education  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  university  1840-1870.  With  an  introduction  by  Edmund  J. 
James.   Urbana,  The  University  of  Illinois,  1918.   zzii,681p.   plates.    8*. 

1972.  S.,  M.    Impressions  d'universlt^  am^ricaine.    Revue  de  Tenseignement  des 

lansrues  vivantes,  85 :  898-97,  November  1918. 

Some  experiences  of  a  Frenchwoman  at  Bryn  ICawr  ooUege. 

1978.  Stone,  Harlan  F.     University  influence.    Ck)lumbia  university  quarterly, 
20:880-89,  Ck!tober  1918. 

The  annual  address  at  the  opening  of  Colombia  university,  September  26, 
1918. 

1974.  Stuart,  Henry  Waldgrave.    Liberal  and  vocational  studies  in  the  college. 

Stanford  university,  Cal.,  The  University,  1918.    72p.    4*. 

Concludes  that  our  present  age  being  one  of  social  ideaUsm  and  of  increasing 
appUcation  of  the  resources  of  nature  to  human  ends,  it  is  essential  that  our 
ideal  of  education  and  of  personal  culture  should  embody,  in  close  and  wdl- 
balanoed  cooperation,  the  liberal  and  vocational  elements. 

1975.  Thwingr,  Charles  F.     Gains  and  losses  of  the  college  revolution.    Inde- 

pendent, 96:870-71,  Dec^nber  14,  1918. 

Influence  of  military  life  on  conduct  of  students,  etc. 

1976.  Upham,  A.  H.     A  college  experiment  in  pageant-making.    English  Jour- 

nal, 7 :  557-68,  November  1918. 

Experiment  undertaken  at  Miami  university,  Oxford,  Ohio,  to  mustrate  the 
hlstoi7  of  MiamL 

1977.  Veblen,  Thorstein.    The  higher  learning  in  America :  a  m^norandum  on 

the  conduct  of  universities  by  business  men.  New  York,  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
1918.    198p.    12^ 

Reviewed  by  Charles  A.  Beard  in  the  Dial,  66:553-65,  December  14,  1018. 

1978.  La  vie  universitaire  k  Paris.    Ouvrage  public  sous  les  auspices  du  Ck>naell 

de  rUniversite  de  Paris,  par  Paul  Boyer,  Maurice  Oaullery,  Alfred 
Groiset,  Maurice  Groiset,  Tftmlle  Durkheim,  H.  Qautier,  Louis  Havet,  F. 
Lamaude,  Ernest  Lavisse,  Henri  Marcel,  Edmond  Perrier,  Maurice 
Prou,  G.  H.  Roger.    Paris.  A.  Colin,  1918.    231p.    plates.    8**. 

Intended  to  introduce  the  foreign  student  to  the  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation of  Paris.  Describes  the  University  of  Paris  and  its  various  faculties, 
and  also  the  following  estabUshments :  College  de  Prance,  Musdum  national 
d*histoire  naturelle,  ficole  pratique  des  hautes-^tudes,  flcole  natlonale  des  langues 
orientales  vivantes,  ficole  nationale  des  chartes,  ficole  du  Louvre. 

SCHOOL   ADMINISTRATION. 

1979.  Corson,  David  B.     The  all-year  school.    Journal  of  education.  88 :  568- 

68,  December  5,  1918. 

A  paper  read  before  the  New  England  superintendents,  November  15,  1918, 
in  which  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  tells  of  the  growth 
and  advantages  of  aU-year  schools  in  that  dty. 
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1980.  Fairdiild,  B.  W.     The  meesare  of  the  administrator.    American  school 
board  journal,  57 :  28-24,  December  1918. 

Tbe  personal  elements  and  the  scholastic  qualifications  essential  to  a  good 
school  administrator. 

1961.  Finney,  Boss  L.     Records,  accounts,  reports,  etc.,  for  the  village  school. 
American  school  board  Journal,  57:25-27,  85,  December  1918. 
Gives  forms  for  school  records. 

1982.  Jackson,  B.  B    All-year  school  plan.    1918.    4p.    8**. 

The  antbor,  who  is  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
tells  what  the  all>year  school  is,  the  reasons  for  it,  and  the  cost  of  it. 

198^  Jemegan,  Karens  W.    Compulsory  education  in  the  American  colonies. 
School  review,  26:  731-49,  December  19ia 

Chapters  from  the  author's  forthcoming  "History  of  education  in  the 
American  colonies."  Deals  with  the  history  of  compulsory  education  in  New 
England. 

1984.  JAnup  Louis  F.     The  city  school  superintendent  in  general  legislation. 

School  and  society,  8 :  654r-60,  November  30,  1918. 
The  powers  and  duties  of  city  school  superintendents. 

1985.  OxTy  William.    Business  methods  and  standards  in  education.    American 

school  board  Journal,  57 :  2^-31,  75,  December  1918. 

Says  that  there  are  at  least  three  elements  to  be  found  in  any  properly 
conducted  commercial,  financial,  or  manufacturing  enterprise  which  could  be 
used  to  advantage  in  the  educational  field,  and  these  elements  are  system, 
publicity,  and  cooperation.  Bach  of  these  has  its  place  in  the  organlsatioa, 
administration,  and  spirit  of  school  work. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1986.  Andrews,  William  E.     Beal  supervised  study.    School  and  home  educa- 

tion, 88:75-79,  December  1918. 

1987.  Church,  H.  V.    The  first  day.    School  review,  26 :  721-80,  December  1918. 

Work  of  registering  and  advising  pupils  on  their  entrance  in  high  school. 
Gives  specimens  of  cards  and  blanks. 

1968.  Hartog,  F.  J.    Examinations  and  their  relation  to  culture  and  efllciency. 

London,  Ck>nstable  and  company,  ltd.  [1918]     145p.    12*. 

1969.  Nutt,  H.  W.    The  duties  of  an  elementary  school  principal.    Elementary 

school  Journal,  19: 174-97,  November  191& 

A  description  in  detail* of  the  activities  "that  are  actually  performed  by 
building  principals  under  varying  conditions  of  school  organisation  and  ad- 
ministration.*' 

1990.  Pierce,  Mary  D.    The  dally  program.    Virginia  Journal  of  education,  12 : 
98-99,  November  1918. 

Gives  programs  for  a  one-teacher,  two-teacher,  and  three-teacher  school. 

1901.  Snyder,  Edwin  B.     Elimination  of  waste  in  education.    California  blue 
buUetin,  4:  9-12,  September  1918. 

1992.  Young,  Walter  H.     The  relation  of  i^8truction  to  discipline.     Educa- 

tion, 89:  281-^7,  December  1918. 

Third  paper  of  series.  Deals  with  interest  and  dlsclpUne ;  interest  and  atten- 
tion ;  motivation  and  sources  of  motivation. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

1993.  Switzer,  C.  F.    Bringing  the  old  plant  up-to-date.    American  school  board 

Journal,  57:  88-84,  December  1918. 

Telia  how  a  well-constructed  building  of  the  early  '90s  has  been  adapted 
to  the  present-day  needs  of  the  Orand  Rapids  junior  high  school. 
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1994.  IT.  8.  Federal  board  for  vocational  oducation.    Buildings  and  equipment 

for  schools  and  classes  in  trade  and  Industrial  subjeets.  Washington, 
Qoremment  printing  office,  1918.  77p.  illus.  8*.  (Bulletin  no.  20, 
Trade  and  industrial  series  no.  4) 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1995.  Baton,  C.  E.     Your  classroom.    Journal  of  education,  88 :  495-96^  Novem- 

bar  14,  1918. 
Takes  up  the  <itiestion8  of  rentilatlon,  lighting,  etc 

1996.  Kauifman,  Treva  E.     School  lunch  work  in  Ohio.    Journal  of  home  eco- 

nomics, 10:490-94,  November  1918. 

The  plans  for  school  Innch  work  nsed  in  the  smaU  raral  school,  the  larger 
rural  school,  the  county  normal  school  and  the  city  public  school  In  Ohio. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1997.  Hill,  Laurence  S.     Physical  education  in  rural  schools.    Mind  and  body, 

25 :  285-90,  November  1918. 

Read  before  the  Physical  education  department  of  the  National  education 
association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  2,  1018. 

1998.  Leonard,  Fred  E.     Physical  education  in  Denmark.    Published  by  the 

Society  of  directors  of  physical  education  in  colleges,  1918.  37p.  8*. 
(Studies  in  the  history  of  physical  education) 

1999.  Storey,  Thomas  S.     Physical  training  an  essential  to  the  better  health 

defense  of  society.    Mind  and  body,  25 :  273-78,  November  1918. 
A  discussion  of  the  New  York  state  program  of  physical  training. 

PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

2000.  Leonard,  Fred  E.    The  playground  movement  in  Germany.    PubUshed  by 

the  Society  of  directors  of  physical  education  in  colleges,  1918.  16p. 
8"*.    (Studies  in  the  history  of  physical  education) 

2001.  Thames,  Orover  G.     Play — a  physical  developer.    Southern  school  work, 

7 :  207-10,  December  1918. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

2002.  North,  Samuel  M.    A  social  program  for  secondary  schools.    American 

physical  education  review,  23 :  409-74,  November  1918. 

Address  delivered  at  the  twenty-second  convention  of  the  American  physical 
education  association,  April  12,  1918. 

The  Introduction  of  properly  supervised  extra-class  activities  in  the  second- 
ary schools. 

2003.  Stevenson,  John.     Educating  the  child  at  home.    America,  20 :  221-22, 

December  7, 1918. 

Says  that  every  mother  who  does  not  have  to  work  to  support  her  children, 
should  herself  teach  them  until  they  are  prepared  to  enter  the  third  grade 
in  our  grammar  schools  and  can,  with  credit  to  the  mothers  and  themselves, 
take  their  places  in  these  schools. 

2004.  Wahlstrom,  Leonard  W.     Christmas  toy  making  as  a  community  center 

activity.    Manual  training  magazine,  20 :  117-20,  December  1918. 

The  making  of  toys  by  the  parents  of  the  children  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker 
school  as  a  community  center  activity. 
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CHILD  WELFARE. 

2006.  Brandt,  Lilian.    A  program  for  child  protection.    Survey,  41 :  838-42,  De- 

cember 14,  1918. 

Report  of  the  foarteentb  National  conference  on  child  labor,  December  7, 
1918.  Anions  other  matters  discusses  the  "education  bill**  (Senate  bill  No. 
4987)  to  create  a  federal  department  of  education,  y^th  a  secretary  of  cabinet 
rank.    Work  of  Children's  bureau,  etc. 

2016.  Carlisle,  Chester  Lee.  The  causes  of  dependency  based  on  a  survey  of 
Oneida  county.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1«18.  466p.  8*.  (New  York  State 
board  of  charities.  Division  of  mental  defect  and  delinquency.  Bureau 
of  analysis  and  investigation.    Eugenics  and  social  welfare  bulletin, 

DO.  10) 

Indndea  diapteft  on  the  following  topics:  GMMren  la  the  pubUc  schools. 
Children  in  institutions,  The  delinquent  child: 

2007.  IQssDari.     Children's  code  commission.     JEt^ort    ...    A  complete 

revision  of  the  laws  for  the  welfare  of  Missouri  children,  1918  ...  . 
[ Jeftorson  city,  The  Hugh  St^;>hens  oa,  printers,  1918}  2Slp.  8''. 
2006.  Kational  chUd  labor  committee.  Child  welfare  in  Alabama;  an  in- 
quiry by  the  National  child  labor  committee  under  the  auspices  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  New  York,  Na- 
tional child  labor  committee  [1918]    249p.    8". 

Contains  sections  by  dtfterent  authors  on  the  fonowiag  topics :  PnbUc  health, 
Hducatlon,  Rural  sdiool  attendance,  CbSIA  labor  law  administration,  Juvenile 
courts  and  probation.  CUld-caring  institutions  and  home  flndtng.  Recreation, 
Law*  and  administration   (recommendations  and  general  discussion). 

2009.  United  States.     Children's  bureau.     Back-to-school  drive    .    .    .    Pre- 

pared in  collaboration  with  the  Child  conservation  section  of  the  field 
division.  Council  of  national  defense.  1918.  8p.  8**.  (Children's 
year  leafl^  no.  7.   Bureau  publication  no.  49) 

Incraasteg  nambsr  of  children  leaving  school;  chUd  laher  not  needed  in 
essential  war  industries,  experience  of  France  and  England,  etc 

MORAL   EDUCATION. 

2010.  Marsh,  Clinton  S.     Moral  instruction  In  the  sdiools  of  France.    Journal 

of  education,  88: 543-44,  November  28,  191& 
An  outline.    The  oiUdal  programs. 

2011.  Smith,  Charles  H.     A  morality  code.    School  science  and  mathematics, 

18: 771-77,  December  1918. 

Part  I  deals  with  children  in  the  adolescent  period  and  part  IT  with  youths 
in  their  teens. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

2(02.  Cath<^c  educational  association.  Report  of  the  proceedings  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  July  22-25, 
1918.  Columbus,  Ohio,  Catholic  educational  association,  1918.  642p. 
8"".  (Catholic  educational  associatian  bulletin,  voL  15,  no.  1,  Novem- 
ber 1918)  (Rev.  Francis  W.  Howard,  secretary,  1651  East  Main  street, 
Columbus,  Ohio) 

Contains:  1.  P.  C.  Yorke:  The  teaching  of  reUgion,  p.  56-8a  2.  B.  A. 
Pace :  The  place  of  jthe  university  in  national  life,  p.  81-02.  3.  R.  H.  Smith : 
Our  country  and  our  schools,  p.  93-102.  4.  F.  T.  Moran:  Education  and 
democracy,  p.  103-9.  5.  U.  Lewis:  Orientation  of  content  in  mathematical 
text-books  for  colleges  and  high  sdiools,  p.  174-87.  6.  James  Conlon :  Catholic 
coUege  education  on  the  Padflc  coast,  p..  187-208.  7.  Zacheus  Blaher:  The 
coordination  of  language  study,  p.  208-11 ;  Discussion,  p.  211-17.  8.  A.  C.  Fox : 
Departments  vf  education  in  Catholic  coUeges  and  universities,  p.  217-23.  9. 
C  B.  Moullifler :  Professional  education  In  Catholic  institutions,  p.  223-31.    10. 
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Mary  A.  MoUoy :  Catholic  colleges  for  women,  p.  238-47.  11.  Brother  Lieo : 
The  feeling  tor  Uteratnre,  p.  282-91.  12.  J.  A.  Dillon:  The  junior  hiffh 
school  plan,  p.  202-301.  13.  W.  J.  McAnllffe:  The  significance  and  Talae 
of  examinations,  p.  302-9.  14.  B.  A.  Pace:  Training  children  to  study*  p. 
350-56..  16.  Zepbyrin  Bnglehardt:  Catholic  educational  work  in  early  Cali- 
fornia, p.  359-74.  16.  John  Garrin :  The  tests  of  a  teacher's  efficiency,  p.  874- 
94..  17.  P.  J.  ^cCormlck:  Methods  of  teaching  religion,  p.  894-408.  18. 
George  Banser :  The  Sunday  school,  p.  408-20.  19.  Z.  Joseph :  The  training 
of  a  teacher,  p.  423^7.  20.  Joseph  Schremhs:  Catholic  education  and  after- 
the-war  problems,  p.  471-76.  21.  John  Waldron :  Keeping  in  touch  with 
educational  movements,  p.  476-90.  22.  William  Power :  Some  modern  fallacies 
in  the  matter  of  education,  p.  490-517.  28.  Ralph  Hunt:  The  parish  Bchool 
a  work  of  missionary  seal,  p.  520-28.  24.  Joseph  OaHagher :  The  organisation 
of  our  educational  work,  p.  528-60.  25.  Catholic  high  schools  and  secular 
unirersities,  p.  560-67.  26.  C.  R.  Baschab :  The  psychology  of  habit,  p.  570-81. 
27.  P.  J.  Keane :  Some  financial  aspects  of  the  parish  school,  p.  588-91. 

2013.  International  Sunday  acliool  association.     Educational  bulletins,  nos. 

1-8.  Chicago,  International  Sunday  school  association,  1918.  8  v. 
8*. 

Contents :  1.  The  educational  policy  of  the  International  Sunday  school  asso- 
ciation.— 2.  Making  democracy  safe  for  the  world,  by  Walter  S.  Athearn. — 8. 
The  urgent  need  of  a  national  program  of  religious  education,  by  M.  A.  Hon- 
line. — i.  The  organization  of  religious  education  within  the  community,  by 
Walter  S.  Athearn. — 5.  Teacher  training, — needs,  methods,  and  international 
poUcy,  by  M.  A.  Honline. — 6.  An  annotajted  bibliography  of  texts  and  refer- 
ence books  for  community  training  schools,  prepared  by  M.  A.  Honline  and 
Walter  S.  Athearn. — 7.  Suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  directors  of  commu- 
nity schools  of  religious  education,  by  Walter  S.  Athearn. — 8.  International 
standards  for  community  training  schools  of  religious  education;  by  Walter  8. 
Athearn. 

2014.  Pendletbn,  Charles  S.     Teaching  the  Bible  in  the  Junior  high  school. 

English  Journal,  7 :  628^36,  December  1018. 

An  actual,  practical  procedure  in  teaching  the  Bible  which  during  the  last 
three  years  has  been  developed  in  the  Wisconsin  high  school  of  the  Uniyerslty 
of  Wisconsin.    It  wUl  probably  be  TSluable  as  a  suggestion  to  other  schools. 

2015.  Tidwell,  J.  B.     The  Sunday  school  teacher  magnified.    New  York,  Lon- 

don, [etc.]  F.  H.  Revell  company  [1918]    143p.    12* 

MASVAh  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

2016.  Elliott,  John  L.      Poor  Richard's  grandsons.     Survey,  41:215-18,  No- 

vember 23,  1918. 

Describes  the  School  for  printers'  apprentices  in  New  York  dty. 

2017.  Haney,  James  Farton.     Our  future  in  Industrial  arts.    American  educa- 

tion, 22:  161-63,  December  1918. 
The  need  for  developing  industrial  art  education  in  the  United  States. 

2018.  How  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  are  cooperating  to  promote 

trade  and  industrial  education.    American  city,  19:450-60,  December 
1918. 

2019.  King,  Charles  A.     The  workman^s  opportunity.    Industrial-arts  maga- 

zine, 7 :  445-48,  December  1918. 

Speaks  of  the  demand  for  teachers  of  the  manual  arts  and  the  workman's 
opportunity  to  prepare  himself  for  such  work. 

2020.  Boesch,   Sister  Mary  Jeanette.      Vocational   preparation  of  youth  In 

Catholic  schools.    Washington,  D.  C,  June  1918.    73p.    8*. 

A  dissertation  submitted  to  the  CathoUc  sisters  college  of  the  Catholic 
university  of  America  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

Causes  leading  to  the  introduction  of  vocational  education  in  the  state 
schools,  an  outline  of  the  history  of  vocational  education  in  Catholic  schools, 
and  ways  and  means  of  improvement  in  the  development  and  guidance  of 
vocation  in  Catholic  schools. 
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SOSL  Weeks,  Bath  Xary.  Mamiig  American  Indnstry  safe  for  democracy. 
Chicago.  19ia    [7]p.    8". 

Reed  at  the  conTention  of  the  Vocetloiial  education  aMOdation  of  the  Middle 
West,  Chicafo»  January  25,  1018. 

The  writer  says  that  the  problem  of  pabllc  education  la  to  make  American 
indaatry  a  democratic  Inatltutlon. 

VOCATIONAL    GUIDANCK 

2022.  Cohen,  I.  David.  Vocational  guidance  in  New  York  dty.  Educational 
foundations,  80:178-80,  December  1918-Janiiary  1919. 

Telia  of  the  prevocational  school,  continuation  daaaea,  trade  eztemdon  testa, 
etc 

2Q28.  Vocational  guidance  in  secondary  education.  Industrial-arts  magazine, 
7:482-88,  472-78,  November,  December  1918. 

An  important  report  on  a  plan  for  making  vocational  guidance  an  inte- 
gral part  of  American  high  schools. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

2021  Frazee,  Oren  E.  Agriculture  as  presented  by  some  of  the  state  normal 
schools.    School  science  and  mathematics,  18 :  820-27,  December  1918.  • 

A  summarised  report  based  upon  information  received  from  80  state  normal 
schools  in  response  to  a  questionnaire. 

2025.  XT.  S.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.  Agricultural  education. 
Some  problems  in  state  supervision.  Washihgton,  Government  print- 
ing office,  1918.  82p.  8"*.  (Bulletin  no.  28,  Agricultural  series  no.  4, 
December  1918) 

COMMERCIAL   EDUCATION. 

2028.  Lyon,  Leverett  S.  The  business-English  situation  in  the  secondary 
schools.    English  Journal,  7 :  576-87,  November  1918. 

2027.  MacElwee,  B.  S.     Education  for  foreign  trade  and  shipping  in  high 

schools.    School  and  society,  8: 612-16,  November  28,  1918. 
What  to  teach,  when  to  teach  it,  and  contact  with  the  job. 

2028.  Slinker,  Clay  D.     Some  measurements  in  commercial  education.    Busi- 

ness educator,  24:21-24,  December  1918. 

2029.  U.  £k  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.     Retail  selling.    Wash- 

ington, Government  printing  office,  1918.    95p.    8"*.     (Bulletin  no.  22, 
Commercial  education  series  no.  1,  October  1918) 
Outlines  of  courses,  etc. 

20BO.  IT.  S.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.  Vocational  education  for 
foreign  trade  and  shipping.  Washington,  Government  printing  office, 
1918.  85p.  8"*.  (Bulletin  no.  24,  Commercial  education  series  no.  2, 
November  1918) 

208t  Upton,  Clifford  Brewster.  The  secret  of  thrift  A  new  Aladdin's  lamp 
for  every  boy  and  girl.  Teachers  college  record,  19 :  481-60,  November 
19ia 

"The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  present  In  a  new  light  certain  facts  about 
systematic  saring  and  investment,  an  Important  element  of  thrift.  The  article 
ia  addressed  to  boys  and  girls  merely  to  suggest  one  possible  way  of  making 
a  somewhat  difficult  topic  Interesting  to  school  children." 

2062.  Villalbi,  Pedro  Gual.  La  educacion  comercial  de  nuestro  pueblo.  Mad- 
rid, Imprenta  A.  M.  San  Hermeneglldo,  1917.    282p.    Ulus.    12"*. 
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PROFBSSIONAL   EDVCATimi. 

2033.  Cache,  PauL  Faculty  et  6co\eB  de  droit  Qaelques  economies  fadlea 
Revue  Internationale  de  I'enseignooient,  38:355-68,  S^>tembar-October 
1018. 
DlscuMes  a  inroposed  reorganliatloii  of  le«al  ediicftttott  la  Wnam, 
2084.  Leclerc,  Max.  La  formation  des  ing^iieurs  a  I'4tranger  et  en  France, 
nos  institufB  tedmlqaes,  nos  grandes  Gcoles.  Paris,  A.  OoUn,  1917. 
142p.    12". 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

2036.  Barnard,  J.  Lynn.     A  program  of  civics  teacdiing  for  war  times  and 
after.    HistoHcal  outlook,  9:482-500,  December  1918. 
Soggerted  readings:  p.  400-900. 

2036.  Clarke,  Kate  Upson.     Teaching  the  child  patriotism.    Boston,  The  Page 

company,  1918.    175p.    12*. 

2037.  Bulz  Amado,  Bamdn.     Educacidn  civica.    Barcelona,  liibrerla  r^lgiosa, 

1918.    208p.    12^ 

2038.  Boss,  A.  Franklin.     American  ideals :  how  to  teach  them.    Bducatkmal 

review,  66:399-404,  December  1918. 

2039.  Smith,  Edwin  B.     A  study  In  citizenship.    Historical  outlook,  9:503-7', 

December  1918. 

An  ontline  for  a  study  in  citlBenshlp  with  the  emphasis  on  war  conditions 
and  the  responsibUities  associated  with  them. 

AMERICANIZATION   OF   IMMIGRANTS. 

2040.  Cody,  Frank.     Americanization  courses  in  the  public  schools.    WngHsiK 

Journal,  7:615-22,  December  1918. 

By  the  assistant  enperintendent  of.  schools,   Detroit,  Mich.,  describing   tHe 
X  system  of  instructing  Immigrants  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 

2041.  Kellor,  Frances  A.     What  is  Americanization?    Yale  review,  8:282-90, 

January  1919. 

Americanization  is  the  process  of  guaranteeing  the  following  fundamental 
requisites  to  each  man,  native  and  foreign-born  alike:  Opportunities  to  better 
conditions,  to  be  equal  to  other  men,  to  have  the  right  to  be  heard,  freedom 
of  thought,  worship,  and  speech,  and  to  enjoy  Mf«,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  Bngllsh  language  and  dtlsenship  iaterpret 
these  requisites,  they  are  Americanization  agencies. 

2042.  Levine,  Albert  J.     How  New  York  is  making  Americans.    Eduditional 

foundations,  30:149-64,  December  1918-^anuary  1919. 
Problems  in  Americanization  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view. 

MILITARY  TRAINING. 

2043.  Xanley,  Louis  X.     Army  education  in  war  issues.    Engineering  educa- 

tion, 9 :  8&-03,  November  1918. 

2044.  Schmidt,  Austin  G.    Imitable  aspects  of  military  discipline.    America^ 

20 :  192-93,  November  30.  1918. 

Says  in  conclusion  that  "If  the  Students'  army  training  corps  makes  us 
realize  that  we  must  have  more  uniformity  of  method,  more  unity  of  authority^ 
and  a  more  telling  sanction  for  the  law,  it  will  cause  the  greatest  and  moat 
healthful  reyolution  that  ever  took  place  in  the  field  of  pedagogy.*' 

EDUCATION    OF    SOLDIERS. 

2046.  Ersklne,  John.     Educational  opportunities  fbr  our  army  abroad.    Colum- 
bia university  quarterly,  20:  353-64,  October  1918. 

The  educational  plans  that  have  been  worked  out  in  France  for  our  boys 
whUe  they  are  waiting  for  demobUisation. 
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2046.  Orr,  William.  Sending  the  army  to  school.  Evening  post  magazine,  De- 
cember 14,  1918,  p.  2,  4. 

"Orerseas  uniyeraity"  of  tbe  Y.  M.  C.  A.  plans  to  use  2,000  teachers  and 
millions  of  textbooks  In  educating  our  troops  in  France  daring  tbe  demoblli- 
latlon  period. 

2(M7.  Stokes,  Anson  Phelps.  Educational  plans  for  the  American  army  abrojid. 
New  York,  Association  press,  1918.    124p.    12''. 

The  reports  presented  to  and  approved  by  General  Pershing,  with  supple- 
mentary reports  showing  progress  of  the  work,  by  Professor  John  Erskine  of 
Columbia  university  and  Professor  Reginald  Aldworth  Daly  of  Harvard  uni- 
versity. 

20«.  Teaching  the  soldier.    Outlook,  120: 530-81,  December  4, 1918. 

Work  of  the  Army  education  commission:  Courses  given  in  barrmcks,  **Y*' 
huts,  etc 

2IM9.  TT.  S.  War  department.  Office  of  the  proTOSt  marshal  general. 
Boards  of  instruction.  Bulletin  no.  6.  Teaching  English  to  non- 
English  q)eaking  selectives.    Washington,  QoTemment  printing  office, 

i9ia  29p.  s: 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

2060.  Austin,  Mary.     The  young  woman  citizen.     New  York,  The  Woman*8 
press,  1918.    18^.    12*. 
BibUography:  p.  170-86. 

2051.  Greeaberg,  Benjamin  0.    What  girls  want  to  know.    School  review,  26 : 
750-58,  Decen^^r  1918. 
Teaching  school  hygiene  at  the  Julia  Blchman  high  school.  New  Tork  city. 

2062L  lobinsoa,  Helen  Bing.  Preparing  women  for  citlsenship.  New  York, 
The  MacmiUan  company,  1918.    18(^    12*. 

INDIAN   EDUCATION. 

206S.  Upps,  Oscar  H.  Education  and  culture :  the  Indian  school  curriculum. 
Indian  school  journal,  19:  85-08,  Noveiid)er  1918. 

EDUCATION  OF  BUND  AND  DEAF. 

2051  Avondlno,  Josephine.  The  babbling  method.  Volta  review,  20 :  667-71, 
767-71*  November,  December  1918. 

A  system  of  sylUble  drills  for  the  natural  development  of  speech.  To  he 
continued. 

205S.  Clark,  Juliet  D.  and  Walker,  Jane  B.    Lessons  in  liI^readlng  for  deaf 
soldiers  (Nitchie  method).    Volta  review,  20:  681-84,  November  1918. 
Continued  from  October  number. 

EDUCATION   EXTENSION. 

2098.  Arnold,  Frank  B.  Play  service  in  Utah.  Education,  89 :  244-48,  De- 
cember 1918. 

Describes  the  play  service  bureaus  of  the  State  colleges  of  North  Dakota 
and  of  Utah.     Recommends  dramas  suitable  for  amateur  presentation. 
2057.  Stems,  F.  H.     The  place  of  the  museum  in  our  modern  life.    Scientific 
monthly.  7:  545-64,  Decetiaber  1918. 
The  educational  evaluation  of  the  museum. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

2068.  Cnrtia,  Florence  Bisdng.  The  libraries  of  the  American  state  and  na- 
tional institutions  f6r  defectives,  d^sendents,  and  delinquenta  Minne- 
apolis, University  of  Minnesota,  1918.  56p.  8"*.  (University  of  Min- 
nesota.   Studies  in  the  social  sciences,  no.  13) 
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2059.  The  public  library  in  the  small  town.  I.  How  not  to  do  it  II.  now  to  do 
it  (by  another  author).  Unpopular  review,  11:134-49,  January- 
March  1919. 

BUREAU   OF   EDUCATION:   RECENT   PUBLICATIONS. 

2000.  Oardlnal  principles  of  secondary  education.  A  report  of  the  Commlasion 
on  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education,  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional education  association.  -Washington,  1918.  32p.  (Bulletin,  1918, 
no.  35) 

2061.  Educational   directory,   1918-19.     Washington,   1918.     247p.      (Bulletin, 

1918,  no.  86) 

2062.  Educational  survey  of  Elyria,  Ohio.    Washington,  1918.    300p.     (Bulletin. 

1918,  no.  16) 
2068.  The  educational   system  of   South  Dakota.     Washington,   1918.     80ip. 
(BuUetin,  1918,  no.  31) 

2064.  Effect  of  war  conditions  on  clothing  and  textile  courses.    Washington, 

1918.    7p.    (Home  economics  circular  no.  7,  October  1918) 

2065.  Industrial  education  in  Wilmington,  Delaware.    Report  of  a  survey  made 

under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  education.     Washington, 
1918.    102p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  25) 

2066.  A  manual  of  educational  legislation  for  the  guidance  of  committees  on 

education  in  the  state  legislatures ;  prepared  under  the  direction  of  tlie 
Rural  division.    Washington,  1919.    68p.    8*.    (Bulletin,  1919,  no.  4) 

2067.  Opportunities  at  college  for  returning  soldiers.    Washington,  1918.    29p> 

(Higher  education  circular  na  12;  December  1918) 

2068.  The  public  schools  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina.   Report  of  a  survey  made 

under  the  direction  of  the  CommissLoner  of  education.    Washington, 
19ia    192p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  28) 

2069.  Reading  course  for  kindergarten  teachers.    Washington,  1918.    dp.    (Kin- 

dergarten  division.    Reading  course) 

2070.  Recent  state  legislation  for  physical  education ;  by  Thomas  A.  Storey  and 

Willard  S.  SmaU.    Washington,  1919.    35p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  40) 

2071.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  education  for  the  year  ended  June  80, 

1918.    Washington,  1918.    155p. 

CONTBNTS. — Letter   of   transmittal. — I.  Some   aspects   of   education    in    the 

United  States. — II.  Education  in  certain  foreign  countries. — III.  Actlvitief  of 
the  Bureau  of  education. 

2072.  Rural-teacher  preparation  in  state  normal  schools;  by  Ernest  Burnham. 

Washington,  19ia    77p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  27) 

2073.  Teaching  American  ideals  through  literature ;  by  Henry  Neumann.    Wash- 

ington, 1918.    21p.     (BuUetin,  1918,  no.  32) 

2074.  Wanted.    Teachers  to  enlist  for  child  health  service.    Washington,  1918. 

8p.     (Health  education,  no.  1) 

PERIODICALS  REPRESENTED  IN  THIS  RECORD,  OCTOBER,  1918, 

TO  JANUARY,  1919. 

America,  59  East  Eighty-third  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  annals  of  the  deaf,  2419-2421. Greenmount  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  city,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  college  bulletin,  19  South  La  Salle  Street,  CHilcago,  111. 

American  education,  50  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

American  journal  of  care  for  cripples,  2929  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Journal  of  nursing,  2419-2421  Greenmount  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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American  Journal  of  psychology,  Clark  university,  Worcester,  Mass. 
American  Journal  of  public  health,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  Journal  of  school  hygiene,  Worcester,  Mass. 
American  Journal  of  theology,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  IlL 
American  magazine  of  art,  1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
American  motherhood,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

American  physical  education  review,  08  Westford  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass. 
American  review  of  reviews,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  school  board  Journal,  854  Milwaukee  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
American  schoolmaster.  State  normal  school,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
Americanization  bulletin.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D:  C. 
Annals  of  the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  Woodland  Ave- 
nue and  Thirty-sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
ArWtrator,  P.  O.  Box  42,  Wall  Street  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Arkansas  teacher,  C6nway,  Ark. 
Asia,  G27  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Atlantic  monthly,  41  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bookman,  244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Boston  medical  and  surgical  Journal,  101  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bnlletin  of  the  American  institute  of  banking,  5  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N,  X, 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  union,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Business  educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

California  blue  bulletin.  State  department  of  education,  Sacramento,  CaL 
Gathc^ic  educational  review,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Catholic  school  Journal,  445  Milwaukee  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 

Child,  London,  England. 

Om  labor  bulletin,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Christian  register,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oaasical  Journal*  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 

Classical  weekly,  Barnard  college.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Colorado  school  Journal,  Denver,  Colo. 

Colombia  university  quarterly,  Columbia  university,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Constructive  quarterly,  244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Contemporary  review,  249  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Current  education,  St  Martins,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dental  cosmos.  Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dial,  152  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edocation,  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Edocatlonal  administration  and  supervision,  Warwick  and  York,  inc.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Educational  exchange,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Educational  foundations,  31-33  East  Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Educational  review,  Columbia  university.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Educator-Journal,  403  Newton  Claypool  building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Elementary  school  Journal,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 

l^glneering  education.  Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering 
education,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

EngUsh  Journal,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 

Evening  post  magazine,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fortnightly  review,  249  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ganlen  magazine,  Doubleday,  Page  and  company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

General  science  quarterly,  Salem,  Mass. 

Grande  revue»  Paris,  France. 
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Harvard  graduates*  magazine,  Exchange  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

High  school  Journal,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  O. 

Historical  outlook,  formerly  History  teacher's  magazine,  McKinley  publliAilnir 

company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Independent,  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Indian  school  Journal.  Chilocco,  Okla. 

Industrial-arts  magazine,  129  Michigan  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Inter-America,  Doubleday,  Page  and  company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Inter-mountain  educator,  Missoula,  Mont 

Journal  of  applied  psychology,  Qark  university,  Worcester.  Mass. 
Journal  of  delinquency,  Whlttier  State  School,  Whittier,  CM, 
Journal  of  education,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Masa 
Journal  of  education,  London,  England. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  Warwick  and  York,  inc.,  Baltimore,  M<L 
Journal  of  geography,  Broadway  at  156th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Journal  of  home  economics.  Station  N,  Baltimore^  Md. 
Journal  of  p^cho^asthenics,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Journal  of  sociologic  medicine,  52  North  Fourth  Street,  Baston,  Pa. 
Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  586  Dearborn  Street,  Ohlcago«  HL 
Journal  of  the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae.  University  of  Ofalcago  press, 

Chicago,  lU. 
Journal  of  the  National  education  association,  1400  Massachusetts  ATenue, 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Inteeioe, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WasUngUm,  D.  (7.,  May  20,  1919. 

Sir:  The  great  war  now  ended  has  shown  to  every  nation  the 
priceless  value  of  the  health  of  its  citizens.  The  beginnings  of  the 
health  supervision  of  schools  and  school  children,  made  before  the 
war,  are  now  seen  as  movements  of  the  greatest  significance  for 
national  conservation.  The  growth  of  school  health  supervision  in 
the  United  States  in  the  past  few  years  is  indicative  of  its  certain 
development  in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  The  first  definite 
legislation  was  in  Massachusetts  in  1906.  By  1912  there  was,  in 
19  States,  some  form  of  statutory  provision  for  school  health  super- 
vision. The  number  had  increased  to  26  in  1915.  Similarly  there 
is  recorded  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  cities,  providing  organ- 
ized health  supervision  of  school  children.  This  increase  in  extent 
is  paralleled  by  the  increase  in  thoroughness  and  effectiveness;  and 
this. increase  in  thoroughness  and  effectiveness  necessitates  the  pro- 
vision not  only  of  an  adequate  supervisory  force  of  medical  inspectors 
and  nurses,  but  also  adequate  material  equipment. 

The  manuscript  herewith  submitted  has  been  prepared  by  Jtfr. 
J.  H.  Berkowitz  after  a  careful  study  of  the  medical  inspection 
facilities  in  the  schools  of  New  York  and  other  American  and  foreign 
cities.  I  recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissionei^. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

The  war  is  ended,  but  the  problems  unveiled  by  the  war  must  be 
solved  and  the  needs  laid  bare  by  the  conflict  must  be  met.  The 
words  of  Dr.  L.  Haden  Guest,^  an  English  medical  officer,  written 
in  the  trenches  in  France,  indicate  clearly  one  problem  and  one  need : 

There  is  no  eepecial  reason  for  thinking  this  is  the  last  of  all  wars.  Nor  is  this  kind  of 
war  the  only  kind  a  nation  has  to  fight;  there  is  the  war  of  commerce,  and  there 
is  the  war  of  science.  Even  then  if  we  do  not  try  to  imchain  the  powers  of  man  for 
the  sake  of  life  itself — its  vigor,  its  beauty,  its  expression — let  us  at  least  remember  that 
wars  of  all  kinds  are  fought  better  by  men  and  women  who,  in  childhood ,  were  cared  for 
and  allowed  to  be  strong,  helped  to  overcome  weaknesses.  «  «  ♦  The  war  has,  of 
ootuse,  changed  our  outlook  on  most  things,  but  with  regard  to  the  children's  ques- 
tion, the  change  is  to  make  one  realize  even  more  intensely  the  dominating  impor- 
tance in  national  life  of  all  that  affects  the  child.  Here  [referring  to  the  fighting  lines] 
they  are  equipped  with  everything  that  can  be  given,  but  they  can  not  be  equipped 
with  a  physical  health  and  efficiency  greater  than  their  childhood  has  left  them.  Only 
care  of  ch'ldhood  can  give  us  adult  liien  of  that  force  and  vigor  which  is  latent  in  our 
nee,  but  which  often  bad  conditions  deform  or-  suppress. 

A  CHALLENGE  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

This  challenge  to  the  United  States  appears  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  principal  medical  officer  of  New  South  Wales: 

There  is  probably  no  large  area  in  the  United  States,  whether  provincial  or  other 
kind,  which  can  boast  of  having  such  provisions  for  the  care  of  physically  defective 
school  children  as  are  enumerated  below.  Much  less  will  one  find  a  record  of  increase 
during  war  time  of  such  provisions  as  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  war  in  any  American 
locality. 

The  writer  then  enumerates  a  traveling  hospital  staffed  by  two 
medical  officers,  a  dentist  and  a  nurse;  six  traveling  dental  clinics, 
each  staffed  by  a  dentist  and  a  dental  assistant;  a  dental  clinic  in 
Sydney  staffed  by  six  half-time  dentists  and  three  full-time  dental 
assistants;  a  traveling  ophthalmic  clinic. 

Such  ^ treatment  schemes"  as  these  are  the  outgrowth  of  medical 
inspection  and  can  be  looked  for  only  where  health  supervision  of 
school  children  is  firmly  established.     Unfortunately,  no  such  exten- 

i  A  summaiy  of  this  paper  was  presented  at  the  Round  Table  of  the  Department  of  Administration, 
NitioDal  Education  Associntlon,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  3,  1918. 

tThe  Nation  of  the  Future:  A  Survey  of  Hygienic  Conditions  and  Possibilities  in  School  and  Home 
Life.  By  L.  Haden  Ouest.   London,  O.  BeU  &  Sons  (Ltd.),  1916. 
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sive  provision  for  care  of  the  health  of  school  children  can  be  found 
in  any  rural  section  of  this  country ;  but  we  can  accept  the  challenge  with 
respect  to  cities,  for  there  is  more  them  one  city  in  the  United  States 
with  a  showing  quite  as  impressive.  Too  frequently,  however,  this 
work  with  us  is  merely  a  work  of  salvage.  The  emphasis  is  upon 
''care  of  the  physically  defective  children,''  rather  than  upon  safe- 
guarding and  developing  the  normal  children.  Both  are  equaUy 
important. 

A  PROBLEM  FOE  EDUCATORS. 

The  detection  of  physical  defects  in  school  children  and  the  adop- 
tion of  preventive  as  well  as  curative  measures  are  now  generally 
recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  the  service  of  a  well-ordered  school 
system.  The  time  has  long  since  passed  for  discussing  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  school  physician  and  the  school  nurse  shall  have  their 
places  in  the  school  along  with  the  teacher. 

"Tlie  medical  examiner,  the  school  nurse,  and  the  district  nurse," 
says  President  Eliot,  ^'should  be  regular  members  of  every  school 
system  in  the  coimtry,  rural  as  well  as  urban,  and  their  work  should 
go  on  incessantly,  not  for  a  few  days  out  of  the  year  but  all  through 
the  year."  * 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  provide  physicians  and  nurses.  A  worker 
of  any  kind  implies  a  place  and  tools  for  the  work<  The  responsibility 
of  providing  the  workshops  and  the  tools  rests  upon  school  authori- 
ties. School  administrators  who  are  planning  new  school  buildings 
can  commit  no  more  serious  error  than  omission  of  adecjuate  facili- 
ties for  the  work  of  health  examination  and  supervision.  If  they 
already  have  medical  inspection,  the  need  of  such  rooms  should 
be  apparent  to  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  have 
medical  inspection,  they  should  prepare  for  the  ine^^ table  intro- 
duction of  that  essential  service. 

STANDARD  MEDICAL  INSPECTION  FACILITIES. 
»  SPEOAL  FACILITIES  NEEDED. 

Our  present  concern  with  this  phase  of  modem  school  administra- 
tion arises  from  the  need  of  making  adequate  provision  in  the 
schoolhouse  for  the  work  of  the  medical  inspector  and  nurse,  just  as 
we  do  for  the  teacher,  the  principal,  the  engineer,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  school  staff.  This  problem  of  adequate  quarters  for 
the  health  work  in  the  schools  loomed  up  very  impressively  in  ,the 
course  of  intensive  investigations  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Welfare  of 
School  Children  in  a  number  of  schools  in  which  certain  phases  of 
medical  inspection,  hygiene,  and  sanitation  were  studied  in  great 

» Charles  \V.  Eliot.  "Certain  defects  In  American  Education,"  Bureau  of  Education, Teachers'  Leaflet 
No.  5,  June,  1918. 
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detail.     Out  of  the  observations  .then  made  developed  this  special 
study  of  medical  rooms. 

An  inquiry  covering  65  cities  in  the  United  States  showed  37  cities 
provided  with  special  rooms  for  the  medical  officers  in  the  schools, 
i.  e.,  rooms  set  aside  for  their  work  and  not  used  for  any  other 


SCHOOL-HOUSE  PLANNING 
PERCENTOGRAPH  Of  FUDOR  DIVISION 
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FiouBE  1.— A  step  toward  standardization. 

Medical  department  included  under  administration  in  this  tentative 
distribntioo  of  floor  space  fmmulated  by  the  committee  on  schoolhouae 
planning  and  construction  of  the  National  Education  Associati<m. 

purpose.  How  many  of  these  were  planned  by  the  architects  as 
medical  rooms  and  how  many  of  them  are  adequate  and  suited'  for 
their  purpose,  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  present. 

The  conmiittee  on  schoolhouse  plaxming  and  construction  of  the 
National  Education  dissociation  ^  has  given  careful  consideration  to 

1  The  chairman  of  this  committee,  Frank  Irving  Cooper,  has  generously  consented  to  the  reproduction 
of  the  diarts— Afures  1  and  2. 
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the  medical  department  in  the  apportiening  of  floor  space  for  admin- 
istrative purposes,  as  will  be  seen  in  figure  1  What  might  be  included 
under  "medical  work  in  a  modem,  well-planned,  well-organized 
school"  is  shown  in  figure  2. 
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Fioums  2.— A  complete  medical  department. 

In  this  porcentograph  of  administration,  the  committee  on  school- 
hoose  standardization  has  indicated  a  mnnbcr  of  possibilitjes  in  the 
way  of  subdivisiOQS and  accessories  onder  "Medical." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  school  architects  of  three  large  American 
cities — ^New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  Cleveland — it  is  possible  to  show 
how  the  problem  has  been  met  in  these  cities  and  to  place  some 
practical  suggestions  before  those  who  may  be  in  a  position  to 
emulate  these  pioneer  efforts. 
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SIMPLE  BUT  ADEQUATE  PLAN. 

In  New  York  City  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
problem,  and  in  every  public-school  building  recently  erected  a 
carefully  planned  medical  inspection  room  of  adequate  dimensions 
has  been  included.  A  typical  floor  plan  of  the  latest  type  of  school 
building  is  shown  in  figure  3.  The  standard  details  of  the  room 
(figure  4)  are  worked  out  in  accordance  with  the  following  instruc- 
tions to  draftsmen  issued  by  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  superintendent  of 
school  buildings  and  architect  of  the  board  of  education: 

In  all  buildings  there  shall  be  a  room  for  the  medical  inspector,  centrally  located, 
on  an  intermediate  floor  and  having  a  lavatory  and  cabinet. 

It  shall  be  subdivided  by  an  office  partition  so  as  to  form  a  smaU  waiting  room 
and  an  inner  office. 

The  general  arrangement  should  be  as  here  shown,  the  inner  and  outer  doors  being 
at  one  side  and  the  hinged  sash  at  the  other  side,  so  as  to  provide  a  view  line  through 
the  sash  opening  to  a  chart  on  the  wall  of  the  waiting  room.  All  walls,  woodwork, 
and  furniture  to  be  in  white  enamel. 


FlQlTBE  3. 

As  fully  as  conditions  will  permit,  this  plan  is  followed  in  the 
construction  of  medical  rooms  in  old  buildings  which  originally  had 
none,  as  well  as  in  the  planning  of  new  buildings.  The  problem  of 
dimensions  is  naturally  more  easily  solved  in  new  buildings  than  in 
old  ones. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  arrangement  for  the  vision 
test  chart.     Three  important  requirements  are  here  fulfilled: 

First,  a  proper  distance  is  allowed  between  pupil  and  eye  test 
chart.  This  should  be  20  feet,  although,  if  necessary,  15-foot  tests 
can  be  made  satisfactorily. 

Second,  the  test  chart  is  placed  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  in  a 
line  directly  opposite  the  source  of  light  so  that  the  pupil  shall  read 
it  while  standing  with  his  back  toward  the  window. 
1W16**— 19 2 
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FiouKK  4.— Simple  but  eflecttre  plm. 

Floor  plan  and  arrangement  of  medical  inspectcnr's  room  generally  followed  In  New  York  City.    Detafl 
of  fignre  3. 


COJUU-DOJ?^ 


FiQUEE  5.— The  St.  I-K)uis  plan. 

A  practical  arrangement  of  nurse's  and  medical  Inspector's  room  with  rest  rooms  and  accessories.    The 
aggregate  floor  area  of  these  rooms  does  not  exceed  that  of  one  classroom. 
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Third,  an  electric  light  above  the  chart  is  called  for.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  this  lamp  should  be  carefully  adjusted  and  shaded  so  that 
the  light  will  fall  upon  the  chart  and  should  under  no  circumstances 
be  exposed  in  the  direction  of  the  pupil.     ,  , 

AN  IMPRESSIVE  SUITE. 

♦ 
William  B.  Ittner,  school  architect  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  character- 
izes his  plan,  figure  5,  as  *'  a  typical  arrangement  for  medical  rooms 
and  rest  rooms  as  I  like  to  have  them  for  my  schools''.  Very  little 
study  of  this  plan  will  be  needed  to  inspire  in  intelligent  school 
authorities  a  desire  to  have  such  medical  rooms  in  their  schools. 
Mr.  Ittner  thus  describes  his  plan: 

This  group  of  rooms  is  placed  central  in  the  plan,  and  preferably  upon  the  intermedi- 
ate story,  so  that  it  is  readily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  building. 

It  consists  of  a  doctor's  room  for  inspection,  opening  en  suite  through  lobbies  into 
boys'  and  girls'  redt  rooms,  each  with  a  toilet.  All  of  the  rooms  are  well  lighted  and 
the  examination  room  is  sufficiently  laige  for  eye  testing,  and  the  group  appears  to 
me  to  answer  all  the  requirements.  The  central  room  is,  of  course,  the  nurses', 
ordinarily,  and  the  doctor's  room  during  his  examination  visit  at  the  school. 

The  toilets  shown  here  are  inside  the  room,  but  are  well  ventilated  through  grilles 

in  the  entrance  doors,  the  air  passing  from  the  rest  room  through  the  toilet  and  out 

the  vent. 

EXAMINATION  ROOM  AND  CLINIC  COMBINED. 

The  next  diagram  (fig.  6)  shows  part  of  a  floor  plan  in  a  new 
building  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  a  combined  examination  and  clinic 
room.  According  to  W.  R.  McComack,  the  architect  of  the  board  of 
education,  "Each  school  building  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  is  now 
supplied  with  such  a  room.'^  It  is  very  gratifying  that  the  educa- 
tional authorities  of  Cleveland  give  their  full  support  to  their  archi- 
tect in  carrying  out  his  ideas.  Mr.  McComack,  after  explaining  his 
plan,  which  carries  out  the  requirements  already  mentioned,  adds 
that  the  room  is  furnished  "with  standard  cabinet  for  suppUes; 
sanitary  sink,  operated  by  knee  action;  desk,  chairs,  couch,  and 
examining  table,  and  in  some  instances  a  dental  chair." 

The  inclusion  of  a  dental  chair,  thus  combining  with  the  medical 

room  a  dental  clinic,  suggests  the  practice  followed  in  some  EngUsh 

cities.    In  figure  7  will  be  seen  a  floor  plan  of  a  pubUc  school  in 

SheflSeld,  England.    According  to  the  chief  medical  officer  of  that 

city  the  educational  authority  had  approved  in  1915  the  erection  of 

three  new  school  buildings  containing  such  a  suite  of  rooms  for 

health  work. 

SCHOOL  CLINICS. 

It  should  be  imderstood,  however,  that  a  room  which  is  adequate 
for  medical  inspection  is  not  necessarily  suitable  for  a  cUnic  or  dis- 
pensary. The  construction  and  equipment  of  school  dispensaries 
present  a  different  problem,  which  is  merely  touched  upon  in  this 
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discussion  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pointing  out  this  difference.  The 
adoption  of  either  the  Sheffield  or  the  Cleveland  plan  of  combining  a 
dental  clinic  with  the  medical  inspection  room  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended except  in  those  localities  where  the  work  is  so  light  as  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  the  room  for  the  two  objects  on  alternate  da}^.  As 
a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  more  practical  and  perhaps 
more  economical  in  the  end  to  devote  a  room  to  the  one  specific 
service  for  which  it  is  best  adapted.  For  this  reason,  the  practice 
prevailing  in  some  English  cities  of  renting  private  premises  for  either 


FiouRS  S.— School  dispensary  In  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
An  intorior  that  satisfies  the  demands  of  hygienic  standards— walls  and  woodwork  finished  in  white 
enamel;  good  lighting;  approved  sanitary  equipment,  etc.    This,  like  other  school  'dispensaries  in  the 
same  city,  is  equipped  with  weighing  scaler— a  prime  necessity  for  observing  and  combating  mahiutrition. 

medical  inspection  or  clinical  work,  where  suitable  accommodation 
can  not  be  f  oimd  in  the  school  buildings,  commends  itself  as  a  wise 
arrangement. 

The  advisability  of  making  separate  provision  for  inspection  and 
clinical  work  has  also  been  recognized  by  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education.  Plans  for  three  large  school  buildings  have  been 
approved,  calling  for  a  dental  clinic  in  each,  in  addition  to  the  standard 
medical  inspection  room.  But  the  New  York  City  school  authorities 
have  lately  taken  a  still  more  significant  step,  which  must  greatly 
advance  the  school  clinic  idea  in  the  United  States. 
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14  STANDARDIZATION   OF   MEDICAL  INSPECTION   FACILITIES. 

The  city  superintendent  of  schools  has  approved  a  plan  for  a 
general  medical  clinic  (fig.  12).  Such  a  clinic  is  to  be  placed,  ex- 
perimentally, in  *  large  school,  centrally  located,  in  a  region  where 


Figure  9.— An  object  lesson. 
A  comer  of  an  old  school  buflding  transformed  into  a  medical  room.  Wall  paint 
too  dark.  A  sanitary  washstand  with  plumbing  for  hot  and  cold  water;  commend- 
able, pro\ided  hot  and  cold  water,  soap,  and  individual  towels  are  supplied.  Over- 
head adjustable  lamp  with  reflector  for  lighting  up  eye  test  chart.  Chart  in  poor 
condition  and  badly  hung.  It  should  be  on  the  wall,  nearer  the  window,  which  is 
on  tho  right,  and  directly  beneath  the  hanging  lamp,  by  which  it  should  be  lighted 
on  dark  days.  In  its  present  position,  the  chart  can  not  be  artiflcially  lighted 
without  vitiating  the  test  through  the  casting  of  rays  of  lisht  into  the  patient's 
eyes.    Framing,  without  glass,  will  preserve  chart.    Such  details  are  worth  studying. 

the  need  of  these  medical  services  is  apparent.  By  ingenious  arrange- 
ment and  apportionment  of  space,  Mr.  Snyder  has  put  within  the 
area  of  a  single  classroom  unit  a  medical  inspection  room,  three 
clinics,  i.  e.,  dental,  eye,  and  nose  and  throat,  all  commimicating  by 
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a  passageway  with  a  waiting  room,  and  two  separate  toilets  and 
laratories  for  doctor  and  nurse. 

Of  coarse  it  is  not  intended  to  do  any  surgical  work  in  the  nose 
and  throat  clinic,  for  oiperations  on  adenoids  and  diseased  tonsils^ 
according  to  the  best  approved  standards,  require  bed  care  and  other 
hospital  facilities.     For  diagnostic  work  and  medical  treatment,  how- 
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FiGUBE  10.— General  medical  clinic. 
Fin  reeently  adopted  for  neighborhood  clinic  in  large  centrally  located  school  in  New  York  City. 

ever,  the  nose  and  throat  clinic  in  a  school  is  as  justifiable  as  the 

eye  or  dental  clinic. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Next  in  importance  to  haying  adequate  quarters  for  health  work 
IB  proper  equipment.  A  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  in  other 
dties,  consultation  with  the  health  officers,  and  consideration  of  the 
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16  STANDARDIZATION  OF   MEDICAL  INSPECTION  rACHITIES. 

work  to  be  done  should  determine  what  equipment  is  to  be  installed. 
Weighing  scales,  however,  is  one  Indispendabld  piece  of  equipment. 
Malnutrition  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  serious  physical  defect; 
and  rate  of  growth  is  accepted  as  a  practical  index  of  nutritional 
condition.  Frank  A.  Manny,  whose  studies  of  malnutrition  among 
school  children  have  given  a  new  impetus  to  American  endeavor  in 
this  field,  sums  up  the  matter  as  follows: 

The  absence  of  scales  in  nearly  all  of  the  schools  makes  it  very  difficult  for  over- 
worked nurses  to  find  any  satisfactory  means  of  determining  progress  or  retrogreesion. 
One  of  the  greatest  health  services  that  could  be  rendered  would  be  the  equipping 
of  all  school  clinics  with  scales  and  creating  machinery  to  encourage  their  r^^dar  use. 
The  scales  should  be  as  much  a  matter  of  course  in  equipment  as  the  thermometer. 

The  necessary  suppUes,  e.  g.,  medical  and  clerical,  should  be 
decided  upon  in  the  same  manner  as  the  equipment.  It  will  always 
be  advisable  to  obtain  supply  lists  from  some  of  the  large  cities  where 
the  essential  items  have  been  determined  after  years  of  experience. 
The  list  given  in  Appendix  II  should  prove  helpful. 

UPKEEP  AND  SANITATION. 

The  proper  upkeep- and  sanitation  of  medical  quarters  are  of  vital 
importance.  The  least  negUgence  or  laxity. in  this  direction  is  a 
serious  reflection  upon  school  administration.  Under  this  head 
we  must  understand  not  only  the  cleansing  of  the  room  and  its 
equipment,  to  wit,  ^weeping,  dusting,  and  scrubbing,  but  also  the 
bestowal  of  the  proper  care  on  every  article  in  the  room.  It  must 
also  include  the  maintenance  of  every  part  of  the  room  and  acces- 
sories in  such  a  manner  that  wear  and  tear  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum and  that  repair  and  replacements  shall  be  made  promptly  as 
needed.  Periodical  inspection  by  a  responsible  member  of  the 
administrative  staff  is  needed.  The  requirements  which  naturally 
fall  xmder  these  headings  can  not  be  formulated  with  minute  pre- 
cision; but  the  items  included  in  the  appended  table  of  essential 
requirements  are  a  fair  indication  of  what  experience  has  taught. 

SmiVEY  AND  STANDARDS. 

Although  the  medical  room  in  a  modem  school  constitutes  but 
one  small  imit  in  a  large  plant,  the  importance  of  its  being  adequate 
in  construction,  equipment,  and  maintenance  became  quite  apparent 
in  the  course  of  the  several  studies  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Welfare 
of  School  Children,  and  already  referred  to.  The  table  of  standard 
requirements  which  follows  has  been  based  partly  upon  recom- 
mendations of  well-known  authorities  and  partly  upon  observations 
made  in  a  niunber  of  schools.  These  observations  led  to  the  formula- 
tion of  a  survey  schedule  or  inspection  form  (Appendix  I),  which 
covers  practically  all  vital  details  of  construction,  illumination, 
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equipment,  sanitation,  and  upkeep.  If  space  permitted  the  descrip- 
tions of  some  of  the  rooms  surv^ed,  the  reasons  for  formidating 
this  schedule  with  seemingly  too  much  detail  would  at  once  be 
apparent. 

In  presenting  this  schedule  or  inspection  form,  together  with  the 
statement  of  essential  requirements  for  medical  rooms,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  school  administrators  and  school  health  officers,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  any  school  in  which  satisfactory  answers 
to  these  questions  can  be  secured  is  a  distinct  credit  to  the  architect 
who  planned  it,  to  the  school  board  that  authorized  it,  and  to  all 
persons  responsible  for  its  equipment  and  maintenance. 

TABLE  OF  ESSEmiAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SCHOOL  MEDICAL  ROOM.^ 

1.  Location. 

(a)  Accessibility. — ^The  room  should  be  easy  of  access  to  pupils 
and  to  visitors.  As  a  rule  the  latter  are  parents  of  children  called 
to  consult  with  the  doctor,  nurse,  or  principal.  It  should  not  be 
higher  up  than  on  the  second  floor.  It  is  advisable  to  have  it  near 
the  administrative  offices  unless  these  are  too  far  up. 

(b)  Practicahility. — ^The  room  should  be  so  located  as  to  receive 
&  maximtim  of  natural  Ught.  Proximity  to  playground  or  gymna- 
ainm  is  undesirable,  owing  to  the  noise,  which  interferes  with  hearing 
tests  and  the  work  generally. 

2.  Special  Room. 

All  features  of  construction  and  equipment  should  indicate  that 
the  room  was  especially  planned  as  an  examination  room.  Use 
of  this  room  as  either  an  eye  clinic  or  dental  clinic  is  imdesirable, 
but  not  entirely  objectionable.  (See  p.  11.)  The  use  of  a  teachers' 
room,  a  small  office  room,  or  other  small  accessory  room  for  this 
purpose  should  not  be  tolerated  except  as  a  temporary  arrangemenu. 

3.  Waiting  Room. 

A  vestibule  or  small  waiting  room  is  necessary.  Such  place 
miist  be  provided  for  children  and  parents  waiting  their  turn  to  see 
either  the  doctor  or  the  nurse.  It  is  a  serious  error  to  have  strangers 
present  in  the  medical  room  during  physical  examination  or  con- 
sultation. 

4.  Dimensions. 

The  room  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  allow  a  20-foot  line  for 
vision  tests.  Where  utterly  impossible  to  attain  this  length,  a  15- 
foot  line  may  be  used.  The  necessary  distance  might  also  be  obtained 
by  a  diagonal  line,  provided  the  requirements  for  placing  the  test 
charts  are  not  violated.     (No.  7.) 

5.  Natural  Light. 


*  Paragraph  numbers  refer  to  figures  in  Survey  Blank,  Appendix  I. 
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(a)  Windows. — ^The  window  exposure  and  other  factors  should 
be  considered  as  they  would  be  with  reference  to  a  classroom.  There 
should  be  ample  light,  but  glare  must  be  carefully  avoided.  The 
window  area  should  equal  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  floor 
area.  A  greater  proportion  might  involve  an  excess  of  light.  If  such 
a  condition  exists,  the  light  must  be  properly  regulated  by  means 
of  window  shades.  No  curtains,  no  flower  pots,  or  other  ornaments 
on  window  sills. 

(b)  Bating  hy  percentage. — ^This  is  merely  a  convenient,  if  arbitrary, 
method,  applied  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  marking  of  pupils' 
work  and  recitations.  Excellent,  25  per  cent  or  more;  Good,  20  to 
24  per  cent;  Fair,  15  to  19  per  cent;  Bad,  less  than  15  per  cent. 
Figure  to  within  0.01  per  cent  of  next  higher  rating. 

(c)  Grading  hy  judgment. — Sufficient  light,  if  ordinary  newspaper 
type  or  20-foot  test  line  is  easily  read  at  far  end  of  room  by  a  person 
with  normal  or  corrected  vision. 

(d)  STiades. — Amber  color  is  considered  best.  Material  should  not 
be  torn  or  cracked,  and  the  roller  springs  and  cords  should  be  in  good 
workable  condition. 

(e)  Interior  colors. — ^WaU  coloring  with  reference  to  light  for  a 
medical  room  may  be  ranked  in  the  following  order:  1,  White;  2, 
Ught  buff;  3,  dark  buff  or  tan;  4,  green.  This  order  is  equivalent  to 
Excellent,  Good,  Fair,  Poor. 

6.  Artificial  Light. 

Artificial  light  should  be  overhead  and  indirect  or  semiindirect. 

(a)  Electric. — The  size  and  number  of  bulbs  should  be  determined 
by  an  illuminating  expert  and  should  attain  a  minimum  of  3  foot- 
candles.  Type  B  are  vacuum  filament  lamps  and  type  C  are  nitrogen 
gas  filled  lamps.  The  latter  are  powerful  and  intense  and  should  be 
very  judiciously  shaded.  Bulbs  should  be  * 'frosted''  if  the  direct 
system  of  lighting  is  used.  Burnt  out  or  ''dead''  lamps  should  be 
immediately  replaced.  Failure  to  do  so  is  a  discredit.  Any  method 
of  shading  that  will  minimize  glare  is  satisfactory.  Reflectors, 
whether  of  poUshed  metal,  prism  glass,  or  any  other  glazed  material, 
are  more  often  harmful  than  useful.  If  glass  globes  are  used  they 
should  be  "depolished"  or  dull,  not  ground  glass. 

(b)  GorS. — Open  jets  are  objectionable,  as  much  for  the  fire  hazard 
as  for  the  poor  light  obtained.  A  wire  frame  or  basket  around  the 
gas  jet  is  serviceable  as  a  protection  against  fire  and  should  be  used 
even  on  gas  lamps  with  mantles  and  globes,  if  within  reach  of  children. 
When  gas  is  the  only  iUuminant  available,  it  should  be  so  utilized  as 
to  attain  the  same  standard  as  with  electricity. 

7.  Vision  Tests. 

Only  where  the  medical  room  is  too  small  for  the  purpose  should 
these  tests  be  made  outside  of  the  room.     The  Snellen  or  other  charts 
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should  be  well  lighted.  Side  iUmjiination  is  best.  Direct  illuinina- 
tion  is  good,  if  intelligently  regtdated.  Patients  must  never  face  the 
source  of  light.  If  a  lamp  is  used  to  light  the  chart,  it  should  be  prop- 
erly shaded,  every  care  being  taken  to  keep  rays  of  light  deflected 
from  patient. 

(Note. — Snellen  and  other  test  charts  are  prime  necessities.  The 
subject  is  here  considered  merely  with  reference  to  light.  Otherwise 
professional  paraphernalia  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  survey.) 

8.  Hearing  Tests. 

Hearing  tests  are  ordinarily  made  either  by  watch  or  whisper. 
Any  kind  of  noise  is  a  disturbing  factor.     (See  note  1  (b).) 

9.  Equipment. 

A  minimum  of  three  chairs,  not  including  those  for  waiting  persons. 
One  or  two  benches  may  suffice  for  the  latter,  although  chairs  are 
aVays  to  be  preferred. 

Weighing  scales  with  measuring  rods  are  of  utmost  importance  with 
the  growing  attention  given  to  the  nutrition  problem. 

Supply  cabinets  and  record  files  should  be  such  as  to  afford  ample 
storing  and  handling  facilities  for  records  and  materials.  Other 
equipment,  only  as  actually  needed  by  doctor  and  nurse.  (See  also 
list  in  Appendix.) 

10.  Sanitary  Condition. 

Windows,  floors,  furniture  are  either  obviously  clean  or  they  are 
not  clean.  There  are  no  intermediate  degrees  to  an  intelligent  and 
experienced  observer.  Such  articles  as  are  not  actually  in  use  in 
the  work  of  the  school  nurse  and  doctor  are  to  be  considered  as  un- 
necessary. 

11.  Observations. 

Odds  and  ends  which  reflect  conditions  in  the  room  and  the  use 
made  of  it  should  be  noted,  whether  creditable  or  otherwise. 
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APPENDIX  I. 
BLANK  FORM  FOR  SURVEY  AND  INSPECTION  OF  MEDICAL  ROOMS. 

MEDICAL  ROOM. 


Dale  of  survey 

Weather 

School Address Date  of  erection 

1.  Location  of  room:  Floor Adjoining  rooms 

2.  SpetiaJroomH:  Yes.      No.     (If  no,  for  what  other  purpose  used?) 

3.  Special  waiting  room  or  vestibule:  Yes.    No. 

4.8iaeorroom:         Length.  Width.  Floor  area. 

Main  room 

Anteroom 

Total,  botli  rooms 

Sl  Natural  ligbt:  Exposure— E.     W.     N.     S. 
Windows: 

T  Ota  1  area Proportion  to  floor  area 

Rate: 

Excellent Good Fair Bad 

Grade  according  to  judgment:  Sufficient Insufficient 

(Test  by  reading  20-foot  line  of  Snellen  chart.) 
Shades: 

Color Condition 

Wall  coioring: 

Green Bofl Dark Light White 

«.  Artificial  lisbt: 
Electric: 

Overhead On  walls 

Number  of  bulbs Type"B'* "€' 

Plain Frosted Half  frosted In  order Dead 

Reflector Color Globe— Plate Polished Dull 

Gas: 

Open  Jet Open  jet  with  wire  frame 

Grade  according  to  judgment:    Sufficient Insullicient 

7.  Vision  tests:  Made  in  room Outside 

Snellen  chart: 

Where  placed  with  relation  to  light 

Side  illumination Direct  Ulumtaation 

Is  it  exfKJsed  al  1  the  time?     

Condition;  Good Clean Soiled Tom Bent 

Is  there  artificial  light  above  chart  controllable  by  doctor?  Yes.    No. 

O ther  test  charts  used?    

8>.  H^u-ing  tests  made:  Yes.     No. 

By  watch By  whisper 

Noise  from  outside  of  building From  within ^ 

9-  Kquipmeut: 

Chairs  (.give  number) Supply  cabinet 

Rei-ord  file Table Weighing  scales 

ro.  Washing  facilities: 

Running  water Hot Cold 

Soap ^ .• Individual  towels 

F ai  K-ets  in  workhig  order Brain 

lU  Sanitary  condition: 

Clean.  Not  clean.  pate  last  cleaning. 

Floor 

Walls 

Windows 

Fomiture 

Presence  of  unnecessary  articles,  etc. 
12.  Obaci  nations:  State  any  strilciog  or  unusual  features.    Use  other  side. 
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APPENDIX  n. 

TYPICAL  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES  IN  MEDICAL  BOOMS,  NEW  YOBK 

aTY  SCHOOLS. 

Lists  and  Suggestions  bt  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  Director,  Bureau  Child 
Hygiene,  Department  op  Health,  New  York  City. 


EQUIPMENT. 


Desk,  wardrobe,  medicine  cabinet,  couch,  two  chairs. 

In  the  newer  schools,  where  distinct  provision  has  been  made  for  the  medical 
inspector,  the  room  is  equipped  with  a  basin  and  running  water. 

It  will  be  well  to  add  scales  with  measuring  rod,  electrically  lighted  vision  charts 
portable  screen,  and  filing  cabinets  suited  to  the  particular  kind  of  records  kept. 

MEDICINES,  ETC. 

Cotton,  gauze,  bandages  (1  and  2  inch\  boracic  acid,  green  soap,  collodion,  tincture 
of  iodine,  sulphur  ointment,  white  precipitate  ointment,  vaseline,  peroxide,  lysol, 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  hand  scrub,  tongue  depressors,  toothpicks. 

In  those  schools  where  it  may  be  desirable  to  treat  simple  eye  conditions  in  pupils 
who  fail  to  \'isit  the  dispensary  regularly  or  who  can  not  afford  the  services  of  a  private 
physician,  provision  should  be  made  by  adding  to  the  equipment  articles  such  as 
argyrol,  cocaine,  bichloride  of  mercury,  atropine,  alloy,  bluestone,  yellow  oxide  of 
mercury,  nitrate  of  silver. 
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HOME  EDUCATION. 

By  Ellen  C.  Lombabd. 
Secretary,  Borne  Sd«cation  Division, 


The  conservation  of  childhood  and  yonth  is  a  problem  that  is 
occupying  the  attention  of  educators,  publicists  and  welfare  workers 
in  this  and  other  countries.  CJonservation  of  child  life  is  not  sep- 
arable from  the  problem  of  conservation  of  womanhood.  During 
the  past  two  years  greater  service  was  demanded  from  the  women 
throughout  the  country.  Some  were  called  upon  to  take  the  places 
of  men  who  had  joined  the  army ;  some  were  left  to  assume  the  double 
duties  of  father  and  mother.  Help  must  be  given  to  broaden  the 
outlook  of  the  women,  many  of  whom  live  in  homes  so  isolated  that 
importunities  for  development  are  lacking.  The  viewpoint  of  the 
men  who  have  been  across  the  sea  has  been  liberalized  by  contact 
with  foreign  lands  and  peoples.  It  will  help  in  the  readjustment 
of  the  returning  forces  if  •each  agency  of  general  welfare  will  con- 
sider the  needs  of  the  home  in  working  out  programs. 

ENGLAND. 

Schools  for  mothers. — ^In  England  and  Wales  schools  for  mothers 
kve  been  authorized  under  the  Government  board  of  education, 
dnder  the  new  regulation,  existing  or  contemplated  schools  for 
mothers  will  receive  (jovemment  grant-aid  each  year  for  promoting 
the  care,  training  and  physical  care  of  infants  and  young  children. 

Schools  for  mothers  are  described  as  educational  institutions  pro- 
dding training  and  instruction  for  mothers  in  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  infant  and  young  children.  Instruction  is  to  be  under  three 
beads:  Systematic  classes,  home  visiting,  and  infant  consultation. 
Provision  of  specific  medical  or  surgical  care  is  to  be  only  incidental. 
Payments  of  grants  will  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  work  done 
by  the  institution  during  the  previous  year.  This  work  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  existing  institutions,  such  as  maternity  centers,  baby 
clinics,  and  infant  dispensaries. 

A  writer  in  "  The  Home  Nursery  School "  points  out  that  the  par- 
ents' responsibilities  do  not  end  in  bringing  children  into  the  world, 
feeding  and  clothing  them,  and  sending  them  to  school.  The  chil- 
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4  HOME  EDUCATION. 

dren  have  a  right  to  a  definite  place  in  the  home.  This  is  universally 
acknowledged  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  The  children 
have  their  nursery,  their  own  room,  where  they  keep  their  own  things, 
and,  within  certain  well-defined  limits,  do  as  they  like.  You  do  not 
find  these  children  in  the  streets  after  school  hours,  and  this  not 
only  because  they  are  not  allowed  there,  but  because  they  find  in  their 
homes  sufficient  interests  to  keep  them  tliere.  Then  he  speaks  of  the 
impossibility  of  setting  aside  a  room  in  the  workingman's  home  solely 
for  the  use  of  his  children,  and  remarks  that  the  inability  to  provide 
such  an  apartment  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  the  children 
no  place  at  all.    He  further  says: 

In  these  days  of  self-sacrifice  when  those  among  ns  who  are  wise  look 
into  the  futare  with  longing  and  hope  and  plan  for  a  better  world,  we  most 
strain  every  nerve  to  provide  the  best  we  can  for  the  chUdren,  realising  that  it 
is  they  who  wiU  come  into  tlie  good  heritage,  purchased  by  the  blood  of  tb^ 
fathers.  They  are  the  pivot  on  which  all  will  turn,  and  we  must  do  our  part 
now  to  give  them  the  best  education  possible,  built-up  on  the  strongest,  deepest 
religious  basis.  So  we  see  clearly  that  they  must  have  their  rights,  their  share 
in  the  home,  a  definite  place  that  belongs  to  them. 

UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  United  States,  governmental,  State,  and  local  child-welfare 
agencies  are  devoting  their  energies  to  building  up  a  strong  and 
intelligent  generation. 

An  appeal  to  conserve  childhood  and  youth  has  been  made  to 
business  men,  to  parents,  to  teachers,  and  to  churchmen  by  Margaret 
Slattery  in  The  Second  Line  of  Defense.    She  says: 

The  American  home  needs  once  more  to  be  the  center  of  inspiration  for  deeds 
that  must  be  done  for  the  new  liberty  and  the  true  democracy,  struggling  more 
desperately  than  ever  it  has  struggled  since  the  world  began  to  free  itself  from 
the  bonds  that  bind.  The  intelligent  American  home  created  by  two  people 
who  have  had  every  material  advantage  is  failing  in  its  duty  if,  in  these  days 
when  the  world  fights  for  the  very  existence  of  the  principle  of  the  rlg^t  of  the 
weak,  they  do  not  instill  into  the  hearts  of  their  children  the  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  brotherhood  is  built. 

If  parents  permit  their  children  to  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  autocracy 
and  special  privilege,  it  will  mean  not  only  shrinking  their  souls,  warping  their 
minds,  cheating  them  of  their  rights  as  American  children,  but  it  wiU  mean 
threatening  the  future  of  the  Nation  with  more  dire  calamity  than  it  faces 
to-day  overseas. ' 

America  calls  upon  parents  *  *  *  to  look  to  their  own  sons  and  daugh- 
ters ;  to  teach  them  the  meaning  of  love  for  God  and  love  for  man ;  to  train  them 
in  ethics;  to  train  them  in  a  sincere  hatred  of  shams,  a  deep  love  of  truth,  a 
passion  for  justice ;  to  show  them  the  foUy  of  extravagance.  ^  *  *  It  -is 
their  right  to  be  taught  from  the  very  beginning  that  no  one  on  earth  can 
legitimately  get  "  something  for  nothing,"  that  every  human  being  owes  some- 
thing to  his  brother,  and  that  work  is  the  greatest  gift  of  Ood. 
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WORK  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  HOME  EDUCATION. 

Department  of  the  Interior. — ^The  Federal  Government  throufirh 
the  home  education  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  reached 
over  a  half  million  homes  with  some  kind  of  educational  material. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  over  75,000  women,  especially  selected 
because  of  their  qualifications  in  rural  districts  in  2,100  counties,  it 
became  possible  to  reach  more  than  70,000  mothers  of  little  children 
under  3  years  of  age,  with  information  regarding  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  the  children. 

Several  publications  were  used  to  carry  on  the  work  for  diild  wel- 
fare, among  them  being: 

Care  of  the  Baby ;  Save  the  Baby ;  Duty  of  Parebts  In  Regard  to  Sex ;  Care 
of  the  Baby  in  Hot  Weather;  Reprint  of  the  Chapter  on  Home  Education, 
Commissioner's  Annual  Report,  1916;  Reading  Ck>urse  for  Parents;  Neighbor- 
liood  Play;  Circular  Letter  No.  1,  1916-1917,  Problems  of  the  Boy  and  Gh-l 
in  the  Home;  Circular  Letter  No.  3,  1916-1917,  Problems  of  the  Foreign 
Mother  in  the  Home;  How  to  Select  Food;  One  Thousand  Good  Booiss  for 
Qiildren. 

Field  work  for  the  extension  of  home  education. — ^Three  tours  in 
the  interest  of  lM)me  education  and  child  welfare  were  made.  Special 
collaborators  held  meetings  in  the  following  towns  and  cities:  Lees- 
burg,  Fredericksburg,  Danville,  Bristol,  and  Abingdon,  Va.;  Ashe- 
Tille,  Lincolnton,  Wadesboro,  and  Greensboro,  N.  C;  Rock  Hill, 
Florence,  Columbia,  Lancaster,  and  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Augusta,  At- 
lanta, Macon,  Milledgeville,  Dallas,  Marietta,  and  Fairy,  Ga. ;  Talla- 
hassee, Tampa,  Miami,  Eustis,  Tavares,  Avon  Park,  Clearwater, 
ClMinont,  St.  Petersburg,  Haines  City,  Monte  Verde,  Fort  Pierce, 
and  West  Palm  Beach,. Fla.;  Montgomery  and  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Columbus,  Miss. ;  and  Chattanooga  and  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  result 
of  this  work  was  evident  in  the  organization  of  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations. 

Some  of  the  typical  requests  for  help  have  been  for  material  on  sub- 
jects as  follows :  Something  to  help  bring  up  the  children  right ;  ma- 
terial to  better  the  home;  literature  on  moral  training;  on  home 
making  and  child  nurture;  home  study  for  boys  and  girls;  bulletins 
on  home  matters;  literature  for  a  population  of  Swedes  and  Cornish, 
German,  Dutch,  and  Irish ;  care  of  the  sick ;  books  suitable  to  children 
who  have  completed  the  common-school  course;  help  for  bringing 
the  home  and  the  school  together;  reading  matter  on  plays  and 
games;  literature  on  the  care  and  training  of  children;  outlines  for 
programs  for  child  study;  literature  for  the  formation  of  parent- 
teacher  associations  where  there  is  no  church,  no  society  of  any 
Und. 
Home  reading  circle. — In  order  to  answer  some  of  the  demands  it 

was  necessary  to  institute  the  home  reading  circle  with  selected 
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courses  on  various  subjects.  Committees  of  specialists  selected  the 
books  in  these  courses  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Three  new  courses  were  issued  during  1916-1918  in  addition  to 
seven  courses  previously  distributed.    They  are  listed  as  follows: 

(bourse  No.  7,  Thirty  World  Heroes:  1.  Moses:  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy;  2. 
Socrates:  Dialogues  and  Discourses  of  Plato,  Socrates;  3.  Alexand^:  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  4.  Julius  Caesar:  Seven  Roman  Statesmen,  Life  of  Julius 
Caesar;  5.  Jesus  Christ:  The  Syrian  Christ,  Harmony  of  the  Gospels;  6.  St 
Paul;  St.  Paul  the  Traveler  and  Roman  Citizen;  7.  Marcos  Aurellus:  Golden 
Book  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Marcus  Aurellus  and  the  Later  Stoics;  8.  St  Augus- 
tine :  Confessions ;  0.  Mohammed :  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  Mohammed  and  His 
Power ;  10.  Alfred  the  Great :  Story  of  King  Alfred,  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  the 
Great;  11.  Joan  of  Arc:  Jeanne  D*Arc,  Joan  of  Arc;  12.  Dante:  Makers  of  Flor- 
ence. Vision  of  Dante  Alighlerl;  13.  Michael  Angelo:  Makers  of  Florence, 
Michael  Angelo ;  14.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi :  Everybody's  St.  Francis,  Life  of  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi ;  15.  WilUam  of  Orange:  William  the  Silent,  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public; 16.  Galileo:  Great  Astronomers;  17.  Shakespeare:  Shakespeare,  His 
Mind  and  Art,  Life  of  Shakespeare;  18.  Moli^re:  Moli^re,  His  Life  and  Works; 
19.  Cromwell :  Life  of  Cromwell ;  20.  Napoleon :  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Napoleon — ^Warrior  and  Ruler;  21.  Pestalozzi:  Pestalozzi,  His  Life  and  Work; 
22.  Goethe :  Life  of  Gtoethe ;  23.  Rousseau :  Rousseau  and  Naturalism  in  Life  and 
Thought ;  24.  Darwin :  Life  and  Letters ;  25.  Scott :  More  Than  Conquerors,  Life 
of  Scott;  26.  Livingstone:  More  Than  Conquerors,  Personal  Life  of  Davi<l  Liv- 
ingstone ;  27.  Florence  Nightingale :  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale ;  28.  Elizabeth 
Frye :  Story  of  Elizabeth  Frye ;  29.  Pasteur :  More  Than  Conquerors,  Life  of 
Pasteur;  80.  Tolstoi,  the  Man  and  His  Message,  Reminiscences. 

Reading  Course  No.  9,  Thirty  American  Heroes :  1.  Columbus :  Columbus  the 
Discoverer ;  2.  Father  Marquette :  Heroes  of  the  Middle  West,  Father  Marquette: 
3.  William  Penn ;  William  Penn,  The  True  William  Penn ;  4.  Washington ;  Wash- 
ington, A  Virginia  Cavalier,  George  Washington ;  5.  Franklin :  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Autobiography  of  Franklin,  Life  of  Franklin;  6.  Hamilton:  Alexander 
Hamilton ;  7.  Jefferson :  Life  of  Jefferson^  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son; 8.  Daniel  Boone:  Daniel  Boone,  Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wilderness  Bond; 
9.  George  Rogers  Clark:  How  George  Rogers  Clark  Won  the  Northwest  The 
Winning  of  the  West ;  10.  Lincoln :  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation,  A  Short  Life  of 
Lincoln;  11.  Lee:  Life  of  Lee,  Lee,  the  American;  12.  Horace  Mann:  Horace 
Mann,  Educator,  Patriot  and  Reformer;  13.  Hawthorne:  Life  of  Hawthorne; 
14.  Parkman :  Life  of  Parkman ;  15.  Sidney  Lanier :  Life  of  Sidney  Lanier :  16. 
Mark  Twain:  Boy*s  Life  of  Mark  Twain,  Life  of  Mark  Twain;  17.  Moi-se: 
Masters  of  Space,  Letters  and  Journals ;  18.  Fulton :  Robert  Fulton ;  19.  McCor- 
mlck :  Cyrus  Hall  McCormlck ;  20.  Edison :  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Life  of  Edison ; 
21.  Booker  T.  Washington :  Up  From  Slavery ;  22.  Trudeau :  Autoblograph.v  of 
Edward  L.  Trudeau;  23.  Jacob  Rlls:  The  Making  of  an  American;  24.  John 
Mulr :  Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Youth ;  25.  John  Burroughs :  Our  Friend,  John 
Burroughs ;  26.  Mary  Lyon :  Life  of  Mary  Lyon ;  27.  Frances  E.  Wlllard :  li^ 
of  Frances  Wlllard ;  28.  Clara  Barton :  Life  of  Clara  Barton ;  29.  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer:  Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer;  30.  Anna  Shaw:  Story  of  a  Pioneer. 

Reading  Course  No.  10,  American  History:  1.  European  Background  of 
American  History;  2.  The  Colonies;  3.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe;  4.  Old  Virginia 
and  Her  Neighbors;  6.  Beginnings  of  New  England;  6.  Men,  Women,  sd^ 
Manners  in  Colonial  Times ;  7.  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America ;  8.  The 
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American  Revolution ;  9.  Lecky*8  American  Revolution ;  10.  Story  of  the  Revo- 
lution; 11.  Critical  Period  of  American  History;  12.  Henry  Clay;  18.  Life  of 
George  Washington;  14.  Rise  of  the  New  West;  15.  Winning  of  the  West; 
1&  Economic  History  of  the  United  States ;  17.  Division  and  Reunion ;  18.  The 
Lower  South  In  American  History;  19.  Abraham  Lincoln;  20.  Reconstruction, 
Political  and  Economic;  21.  National  Problems  (1884-1897)  ;  22.  America  as  a 
World  Power;  23.  America  In  Ferment. 

There  are  about  8,000  readers  now  enrolled  in  the  reading  circle. 
Among  these  are  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  in  almost  every 
profession  and  occupation.  In  New  York  State  720. are  enrolled; 
P^uisylvania,  522;  California,  477;  Ohio,  440;  Massachusetts,  413; 
New  Jersey,  346;  Oregon,  286.  Enrollments  have  been  made  in 
Alaska,  Canada,  Canal  Zone,  China,  France,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Philippine  Islands. 

State  libraries  cooperate. — State  libraries  will  furnish  the  books 
for  readers  in  the  reading  circle  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
cooperate  in  every  way  as  far  as  their  funds  permit,  as  follows :  Cali- 
fornia^ Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska.  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

Many  local  libraries  have  taken  active  part  in  enlisting  readers  and 
in  securing  the  books. 

Reading  circles  formed. — Reading  circles  have  been  formed  by  in- 
dividuals, teachers,  and  librarians.  In  California  the  largest  circle 
has  been  in  existence  nearly  three  years.  It  has  an  enrollment  of 
108  mothers  and  teachers,  and  an  active  membership  of  70.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  circle  is  due  to  the  leadership. 

THE  COMMUNITY  PROBLEM. 

Cooperation  between  home  and  school  was  further  developed 
throughout  the  States  during  the  years  1916-17,  1917-18,  and  is 
becoming  a  recognized  necessity  in  communities  of  thinking  parents. 
Education  in  the  home  must  be  supplemented  by  education  in  the 
school,  and  vice  versa.  When  this  is  sufficiently  understood  there 
will  be  fewer  misunderstandings  between  parents  and  teachers  and 
greater  intelligence  in  the  training  of  the  children  at  home  and  at 
school. 

Parent-teacher  associations, — An  increased  number  of  parent- 
teacher  associations  has  been  reported  and  there  is  a  noticeable  at- 
tempt to  serve  the  community  in  a  better  and  more  effective  way  in 
the  work  of  these  organizations. 

Two  States,  Michigan  and  Kentucky,  have  effected  State  organiza- 
tions of  parent-teacher  associations.    Local  organizations  of  parent- 
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teacher  associations  in  towns  and  cities  have  increased  in  number 
according  to  reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which, 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  woman's  department  of  the  National 
Council  of  Defense,  is  preparing  a  list  of  such  organizations.  About 
7,000  organizations  are  engaged  in  activities  relating  to  the  home 
and  the  school.  To  promote  this  work  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
through  its  home  education  division,  has  sent  out  publications  as 
follows: 

How  to  Organize  Parent-Teacher  Associations ;  How  the  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociation Helps  the  Home,  the  School,  and  the  Gommunity;  Suggestions  for  a 
Program ;  Keeping  the  Oliildren  in  School ;  Suggestions  tor  War-Time  Activities 
of  Parent-Teacher  Associations;  Suggestions  for  Leisure  Hours  of  Oliildren; 
The  Des  Moines  Plan  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations;  Aims  and  Purposes 
of  Education. 

The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-teacher  Associations 
has  cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  since  1913  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  home  education.  This  organization  has  given  ma- 
terial aid  as  well  as  publications  to  further  the  work. 

Through  the  kindergarten  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  55 
circular  letters  were  issued  on  the  training  of  little  children.  These 
letters,  prepared  by  mothers  who  were  trained  as  kindergartners, 
deal  with  the  following  subjects: 

Story-telling  for  Patriotism;  The  Child  is  Not  a  Possession;  Love  and  Pa- 
tience Accomplish  Most  with  Children;  How  the  Children  Keep  a  VS^eather 
Calendar;  Give  Children  Toys  which  Answer  Their  Needs;  The  Intelligent 
Mother  May  Guide  a  Child*s  Play. 

A  notable  publication  of  the  year  1917  on  the  fimction  and  de- 
velopment of  parent-teacher  associations  and  the  reasons  why  they 
should  be  organized  in  every  school  district  was  Angelo  Patri's  A 
Schoolmaster  of  the  Great  City. 

The  author's  own  experience  as  pupil,  teacher,  and  school  principal 
is  the  basis  upon  which  he  has  founded  his  opinions  and  developed  his 
work.  He  discovered  that  the  problems  of  the  school  were  oMn- 
munity  problems;  that  "the  culture  of  children  would  have  to  be 
a  cooperative  effort  between  the  people  and  the  teachers."  In  a 
chapter  on  "  The  parents  at  work  "  all  of  the  essentials  are  presented 
for  developing  the  work  of  parents  and  teachers,  gradually  drawing 
together  the  home  and  school,  and  bringing  the  collective  influences 
to  bear  upon  the  education  of  the  children  and  their  natural  develop- 
ment. 

During  1917  parents'  meetings  in  a  New  York  City  school  were 
the  outcome  of  this  realization.  It  has  been  generally  conceded  that 
play  and  recreation  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  healthy  life  of 
the  community.  It  is  with  this  in  view  that  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion has  sent  out  letters  with  suggestions  regarding  the  "Leisure 
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hours  of  children.''  No  less  important  are  the  hours  of  little  chil- 
dren whei^  most  of  their  activities  are  connected  with  play. 

The  Commit^^e  on  Public  Information  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
through  its  women's  committee,  issued  leaflets  in  which  are  stig- 
gested  Home  Playthings  for  Children — ^Leaflet  No.  1,  the  first  three 
years,  and  Leaflet  No.  2,  play  and  work  for  children  from  8  to  6  years 
old.  These  leaflets,  distributed  at  the  Children's  House  in  Bosttm, 
offer  rich  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  children. 

The  following  two  lists  of  toys  and  objects  are  printed  in  leaflet 
form,  Nos.  1  and  2 : 

Toys  for  the  fbrit  three  years, — ^Ball,  colored  worsted  baU  hung  above  crib 
(to  look  at  or  to  play  with) ;  rattle,  ceUuloid  dumb-beU  (to  hold  and  to  shake) ; 
prisms,  hung  in  sunny  window  (for  oolor) ;  cloth  bag  filled  with  newiq>aper, 
hong  in  crib  (to  kick) ;  other  objects  above  crib  (to  reach) ;  rubber  doU  or 
animal  (*'to  chew  and  to  admire*') ;  floating  bath  toys  (to  divert) ;  big  soft 
baU  (to  creep  after) ;  small  celluloid  baU  (to  bounce);  cloth  picture  books; 
rag  doU  (to  hug  and  love) ;  soft  animals  (Teddy  bears,  cats,  etc.) ;  simple 
wooden  carts  (to  drag  about) ;  simple  woodai  animals  (to  drag  about) ;  kiddy- 
kar,  or  rocking-hor^e  chair  (for  physical  exercise  and  for  fun). 

Toys  for  children  from  S  to  6  years  of  age, — For  playing  house — dolls  (large 
and  small),  furniture  (beds,  tables,  chairs,  etc.,  well  made),  carriage,  tea  sets, 
stove,  kitchen  dishes  (tin),  carpet  sweeper,  tub  washboard,  etc.;  for  farming — 
ban  and  barnyard  animals  in  plenty,  Noah's  arks,  wagons  (with  horses  to 
harness),  wheelbarrows,  wagons  (large),  reins;  for  tranq;)ortation — trains  of 
cars,  model  wood  toys  (trains,  motors,  etc) ;  for  building — blocks  (well-made 
cubes,  bricks,  etc.) ;  games — picture-puzzle  blocks,  tops,  tenpins,  balls  (large 
and  small),  bean  bags,  soap-bubble  pipes  (clay)  hand-wo,rk  materials  (black- 
board-fastened to  wall),  large  colored  crayons,  large  pencils,  blunt  scissors, 
plasticine  or  day,  paints  (tube  paints,  large  Japanese  brush),  pictures  and 
ptste  for  scrapbook  making,  paper  and  cardboard  to  make  toys,  toy  making 
trom  boxes  and  other  materials  in  the  home,  materials  from  out  of  doors  (seed 
ttrlnging,  burdock  furniture  making,  acorn  tops,  tea  sets,  etc). 

Department  of  Labor, — Education  in  the  home  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  movements  to  conserve  child  life.  Literature  on  the  care' of 
babies  has  been  issued  by  Government  and  State  authorities,  so  that 
every  mother  in  every  State  may  learn  about  the  needs  of  her  child. 
The  ^  Qiildren's  year,"  instituted  in  1917  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  has  done  much  to  bring 
communities  to  a  realization  of  the  value  of  child  life  and  has  helped 
in  establishing  clinics  where  babies  have  been  weighed  and  measured. 
Parents  and  teachers  have  cooperated  in  this  form  of  child-welfare 
work.  The  program  included  the  saving  of  100,000  babies  during 
the  year.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  woman's  committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  Defense  local  committees  were  formed  in  each 
State  and  each  State  was  assigned  its  quota  of  children  to  be  saved. 

To  assist  in  carrying  on  this  work  the  Department  of  Labor  issued 
leaflets  and  circular  letters.    These  publications  are  a  contribution 
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to  home  education  which  are  valuable  in  the  conservation  of  child 
life.  • 

Some  of  the  leaflets  are: 

Ohildren's  Year  Working  Program;  Children's  Health  Centers;  The  Poblic 
Health  Nurse;  Saving  Mothers;  The  Children's  Year  Campaign;  Save  100,000 
Babies ;  April  and  May  Weighing  and  Measuring  Test,  Part  1 ;  April  and  May 
Weighing  and  Measuring  Test,  Part  2 ;  April  and  May  Weighing  and  Measuring 
Test,  Part  3. 

Through  the  press  service  the  Children's  Bureau  issued  circular 
letters  of  value  to  mothers  imder  the  following  headings: 

American  Mothers,  Attention!;  Doing  War  Work  at  Home;  When  to  Begin 
the  Care  of  a  Baby;  American  Mothers,  WiU  You  Help  "To  Hold  the  Line  "?; 
American  Mothers,  Uncle  Sam  is  Depending  on  You ! ;  Children  and  War  Food 
Substitutes;  American  Mothers,  Watch  Your  Children's  Teeth!;  The  Nation's 
Eyes ;  The  Family  Purse  and  the  Children's  Food ;  War  Savings  and  Children's 
Summer  Clothing;  The  Fourth  of  July  and  Baby  Saving;  Keeping  Baby  Fit 
in  Summer ;  The  Mother  and  the  Problem  of  Child  Labor ;  Traveling  with  Chil- 
dren; Patriotism  and  Play;  What  One  Family  is  Doing  for  Play  Week;  Play 
and  War  Savings;  Teaching  Children  to  Play  the  Game;  When  is  a  Child 
Healthy?;  The  Good  Manners  of  To-day;  and  "Carrying  on"  the  Baby  Test, 

DepartmerU  of  Agriculture, — ^The  care  of  the  family  has  received 
much  attention  by  -the  United  States  Food  Administration.  The  nec- 
essary restrictions  incident  to  war  conditions  have  created  a  demand 
for  information  regarding  food.  Food  leaflets  have  been  issued  re- 
garding Milk,  Vegetables  in  Winter,  Potatoes,  Dried  Peas  and 
Beans,  Save  Sugar,  Wheatless  Breads  and  Cakes,  Fresh  Vegetables, 
Use  More  Fish,  Rice,  Hominy,  Start  the  Day  Right,  A  Whole  Din- 
ner in  a  Dish,  Choose  Your  Food  Wisely,  Instead  of  Meat,  Food  for 
Your  Children,  etc.  The  Food  Thrift  Series  has  been  helpful  to 
the  home-maker. 

Department  of  Commerce. — The  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  Materials  for  the 
Household  dealing  with  structural  materials,  flexible  materials,  sta- 
tionery cleansing  agents,  fuels,  etc. 

Treasury  Department. — A  publication  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice which  is  much  needed  in  the  homes  is  the  one  on  Prevention  of 
Disease  and  Care  of  the  Sick  which  has  recently  been  published. 

STATE  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH  AID  HOME  EDUCATION. 

Some  of  the  States  through  their  boards  of  health  have  supplied 
the  homes  during  the  past  two  years  with  educational  material  re- 
garding the  care  and  feeding  of  children.  The  following  States  have 
issued  Mothers'  Handbooks  which  are  now  available  under  various 
titles :  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin. 
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It  is  evident  that  State  boards  of  health  are  suppljin^;  in  these 
bulletins  ample  information  regarding  the  value  and  need  of  birth 
registration  and  of  how  infant  mortality  may  be  reduced.  Scien- 
tific knowledge  for  the  mother  regarding  her  own  care  and  the  care 
of  her  baby  is  included  in  all  of  these  bulletins.  At  least  two  States 
make  use  of  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt's  Save  the  Babies,  published  by  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

The  baby's  food  is  given  much  attention  and  there  is  always  in- 
cluded a  section  on  the  preparation  of  artificial  food  and  the  dan- 
gers to  be  avoided.  There  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  form  of 
Uiese  handbooks  indicating  perhaps  a  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  State  boards  of  health  to  provide  the  home  with  scientific  informa- 
tion in  the  effort  to  conserve  human  life. 

Kansas  has  included  some  suggestions  on  the  physical,  mental, 
moral,  and  social  development  of  the  child  at  different  periods,  also 
suggestions  on  education  through  play. 

Many  of  the  State  boards  of  health,  not  having  handbooks  de- 
voted to  child  welfare,  have  included  in  their  monthly  publications 
articles  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  babies.  Several  bulletins  of  the 
West  Virginia  State  Department  of  Health  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  care  of  babies.  Pennsylvania  has  issued 
several  bulletins  devoted  to  infant  life. 

Another  publication  on  child  care  that  finds  its  way  into  the  homes 
is  in  the  form  of  leaflets  and  letters.  At  least  two  States  send  out 
letters  to  expectant  mothers.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylTania  send  literature  in  foreign  languages. 

The  following  list  of  publications  for  home  use  has  been  made 
from  material  available  in  various  States  during  1916-1918.  It  is 
probable  that  there  is  still  other  material  issued  by  the  States  which 
is  not  listed : 

BABY  BULLETINS. 

Califomia.— Saving  the  Babies;  Children's  Year  Bulletin;  Childhood  and 
Health. 

Connecticut — ^Uses  Government  bulletins. 

Idaho.—U  You  Have  a  Baby ;  The  Child. 

IUinois,—OuT  Babies;  Better  Babies;  Register  tiie  Baby's  Birth;  Prevention 
of  Blindness  in  Babies. 

/(Mca.— His  Lordship  the  Baby ;  Save  the  Babies ;  Measles,  Bulletin  No.  4. 

KcMOS. — Conservation  of  Child  Life;  Letters  to  Expectant  Mothers;  Kan- 
BU  Mothers*  Book. 

Ifoln^.— Feeding  and  Care  of  the  Baby ;  Hints  on  Nursing  the  Baby,  Circu- 
lar 27; 'Diet  of  Children ;  Health  of  Home  and  School,  Leaflets  No&  24,  26,  21. 

Ma$iachuseit9. — Food  for  Children  Two  to  Six  Years  Old;  Baby  and  You; 
Letter  to  an  Expectant  Mother;  For  Mothers  with  Babies  (in  seven  foreign 
Imguages). 

irowtefio.— Care  of  Children  in  War  Time. 
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Nebraska. — ^Your  Baby,  How  to  Keep  It  Well,  1917. 

New  Jersey. — ^The  Public  Health  Nurse;  Is  Your  Baby  Registered;  Saving 
Mothers. 

New  Torfc.— Save  the  ChUdren. 

North  Carolina, — ^How  to  Keep  Your  Baby  Well;  Save  the  Babies;  Baby 
Welfare.  v 

Oregon.— To  Expectant  Mothers;  Are  Your  Baby's  Byes  Sore? 

Utah. — Save  the  Babies. 

Washington.— la  Your  Baby  Healthy? 

LKAFLBTS  AND  CIRCULARS  ON  CHILD  CARE. 

Idaho. — If  You  Have  a  Baby. 

ifaine.— -Diet  for  the  Child  (12  to  18  months) ;  Diet  for  the  ChUd  (18  months 
to  8  years) ;  Diet  for  the  Child  (3  to  6  years) ;  Leaflet  No.  21,  Health  of  Home 
and  School,  Emergencies  in  Childhood;  Leaflet  No.  24,  Health  of  Home  and 
School ;  Leaflet  No.  26,  Ouideboards  to  Infant  Welfare ;  Circular  No.  271,  Hints 
on  Nursing  the  Baby. 

Massachusetts. — ^Llst  of  Illustrated  Lectures  and  Moving  Pictures  on  Health 
Topics.  Films  on  child  welfare  are  available  on  Bringing  It  Home,  The  Long 
Versus  the  Short  Hand,  etc.;  For  Mothers  with  Little  Babies  (translations 
in  French  German,  Greek,  Italian,  Polish,  Portuguese,  and  Yiddish) ;  A  Health 
Creed  for  Masachusetts  Boys  and  Girls;  Food  for  Children  from  Two  to  Six 
Years  Old. 

New  Jersey. — ^The  Public  Health  Nurse;  Saving  Babies  a  Community  Prob- 
lem ;  Is  Your  Baby  Registered? ;  Saving  Mothers. 

New  York. — Special  Bulletin  No.  1,  Infant  Welfare  Campaigns;  Special  Bul- 
letin No.  2,  Before  the  Baby  (>)mes ;  Circular  No.  3,  The  New-Bom  Baby ; 
Circular  No.  4,  Artificial  or  Bottle  Feeding;  Circular  No.  5,  The  Summer  Care 
of  Babies ;  Circular  No.  6,  Care  of  Milk  In  the  Home ;  Circular  No.  7,  From  the 
Bottle  to  Table  Food;  Circular  No.  8,  Avoid  Infection;  Circular  No.  14,  1917, 
The  Conduct  of  an  Isolation  Period  for  Communicable  Diseases  in  the  Home ; 
Circular  No.  19,  1917,  Amusements  for  Convalescent  Children ;  Circular  No.  22, 
1917,  Sore  Eyes  of  New-bom  Babies. 

BULLETINS    ON    CHILD    WELFARE. 

North  Carolina.— Special  Bulletin  No.  50,  How  to  Keep  Your  Baby  Well; 
Special  Bulletin  No.  75,  Baby  Welfare. 

North  Dakota. — Child  Conservation. 

Oregon. — To  Expectant  Mothers ;  Are  Your  Baby's  Eyes  Sore? 

Pennsylvania. — Form  20,  Save  the  Babies  (published  In  EhigUsh,  Geiinan, 
Italian,  Polish,  Slovak,  Yiddish,  Lithuanian,  and  Magyar);  Form  45,  Flies; 
Form  47,  Birth  Registration  (published  in  English,  German,  Italian,  Polish,  and 
Slovak) ;  Form  48,  Home  Milk  Supply  (published  In  English,  German,  Italian, 
Polish,  and  Slovak) ;  Form  49,  Blindness  In  Infants. 

South  Dakota. — Save  the  Babies. 

Washington.— Is  Your  Baby  Healthy? 

Wisconsin. — Baby  Bulletin. 

The  divisions  of  child  hygiene  in  the  Kansas  and  Massachusetts 
State  Departments  of  Health  issue  letters  to  expectant  mothers  once 
each  month  on  prenatal  care. 
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In  New  York  and  Kansas  "Little  Mothers'  Leagues'*  have  been 
organized  under  the  direction  of  the  State  departments.  Leaflets  are 
issued  to  help  in  organizing  young  girls  in  helping  their  parents  on 
the  care  and  training  of  young  children. 

A  recent  bulletin  on  the  Care  of  Children  in  Wartime,  issued  by 
the  Montana  State  Board  of  Health,  has  some  interesting  and  valu- 
able data  on  the  **  Lessons  taught  by  the  war,**  **Inf ant  mortality ^'^ 
**  Lax  school  laws,**  and  "  Feeding  of  school  children.''  Montana  Has 
also  issuc^  a  useful  outline  for  a  Study  Course  on  Public  Health.  It 
contains  an  outline  for  the  study  of  many  subjects  relating  to  family 
life,  among  them  being  "The  homemakers'  responsibility,"  "The 
care  of  food,"  "  Health  and  the  house,"  etc. 

In  many  States  the  bulletins  of  the  State  boards  of  health,  issued 
r^ularly  during  the  past  two  years,  contain  material  especially 
prepared  for  the  home.  The  following  partial  list  will  give  an 
idea  of  what  some  States  are  doing: 

JTaiMiM.— BuUetln,  YoL  XII,  No.  12,  1917;  Tke  Ckmsenratioii  of  ChUd  I^e, 
(1)  **Rediiction  of  the  infant  mortaUty  rate;  Blank  for  child  conservation 
hoose-to-house  survey,**  etc  (2)  "Care  and  treatment  of  dependent  and  crip- 
pled chUdren**;  (8)  "Public  health  protection  of  school  chUdren**;  Bulletin, 
YcL  XIV,  No.  7,  July.  1918.  When  and  How  to  Tell  the  Story  of  Life;  Bnlletin, 
YoL  XIII,  No.  12,  1917;  The  Conservation  of  ChUd  Life. 

jr«nliicJky.— Bnlletin,  YoL  Y,  May,  1915.  Household  Economics,  (8)  "Making 
a  home,**  (6)  "  Needs  of  the  home,**  (6)  "Suggestions  for  study.*'  (10)  "  A 
modem  farm  kitchen,**  (11)  "Rights  of  the  child,"  (12)  •*Care  of  the  chUdren 
In  the  home." 

JTolne.^Bulletin,  YoL  lY,  No.  2,  March,  1916. 

Michigan.-^Fub\U:  Health  BuUetin,  Yol.  YI,  No.  4,  April,  1918,  "General 
care  of  the  baby.**  "  Child-welfare  campaign,**  "  Problem  of  clothes  for  Uttle 
ones,**  "Child  welfare.**  etc 

New  iTomp^/kire.— Bulletin.  YoL  lY.  No.  6,  April,  1916,  ''The  summer  care 
of  infants,**  "  Save  the  babies*  eyes,**  etc 

New  YorJk.— Health  News,  new  series,  YoL  XIII,  No.  5.  May.  1918,  Save  the 
Children,  etc.;  Special  BuUetin  No.  1;  Infant  Welfare  Campaigns;  Circular 
No.  27,  Milk  and  Its  Relation  to  Health. 

North  DoJtola.— Bulletin,  Yol.  II,  No.  2,  April,  1918,  child  welfare  number. 

Peniuylvania, — ^Bulletin,  No.  16,  The  Conservation  of  Infant  Life  in  Penn- 
sylvania; Bulletin  No.  31.  The  Baby  the  Most  Important  Problem  in  Modem 
life;  Bulletin  No.  34,  How  to  Organize  a  Baby-Saving  Show;  Bulletin  No.  60. 
Flies  a  Factor  in  Infant  Mortality. 

We^  Fir^to.— Bulletin.  Yol.  IV,  No.  8.  July,  1917.  "Care  of  the  baby," 
"Register  your  baby,**  etc.;  Bulletin,  YoL  Y,  No.  8.  July.  1918,  "The  baby  sav- 
ing campaign,**  "Save  the  babies,'*  "The  care  of  the  babies."  etc.;  Bulletin, 
y<^  V,  No.  2,  April,  1918.  "A  drive  for  baby  saving.**  "  Motherhood  and  prep- 
aration for  it»**  "  Baby  welfare,**  etc. 
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A  MANUAL  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION. 


L— PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE, 

The  purpose  of  this  manual  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  educa- 
tional committees  of  the  44  State  legislatures  that  convene  in  1919 
a  su^estive  program  of  educational  legislation  based  upon  the  present 
emergency  in  our  national  life. 

Each  topic  discussed  falls,  as  a  rule,  imder  three  distinct  heads:  (1) 
Historic  backgroimd;  (2)  Summary  of  present  organization  or  status; 
and  (3)  Keasonable  standards  of  attainment. 

THE  AFTER-WAR  PERIOD  AND  NATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

The  legislature  in  their  present  session  will  have  to  deal  with  many 
vitally  important  educational  problems,  some  of  them  of  long  stand- 
ing, but  which  now,  in  the  light  of  war  experience,  have  received  new 
vital  importance,  and  others  resulting  from  the  great  issues  of  the  war. 

1.  The  first  problem  is  that  the  schools  shall  be  made  to  serve 
America  as  a  nation  more  completely  than  now.  This  involves  not 
only  school  education  in  its  generally  accepted  imderstanding,  but 
includes  the  whole  problem  of  *  ^Americanization.'' 

There  are  in  the  United  States  nearly  6,000,000  persons  over  10  years  of  age  unable 
to  read  or  write  (700,000  of  them  young  men  who  w^re  liable  to  recent  draft  laws). 
Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  these  illiterates  are  white  persons;  28  per  cent  are  native-bom 
whites,  and  30  per  cent  are  foreign-bom  whites;  40  per  cent  of  the  rest  are  Negroes. 

To  educate  all  its  people  without  exception  is  both  the  duty  and  the  right  of  democ- 
racy. If  these  people  have  been  deprived  of  educational  opportunities  in  their  youth, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Nation  to  extend  this  blessing  to  them  now  in  their  years  of  ma- 
turity; if  th^e  people  have  neglected  their  earlier  opportunities,  democracy  has  the 
right  to  demand  that  they  correct  the  deficiency  with  public  assistance  at  once. 

2.  The  second  problem  is  concerned  with  the  health  of  the  Nation. 
The  war  has  disclosed  many  things  in  regard  to  physical  health  that 
we  are  loath  to  talk  about.  Medical  examinations  of  the  war  draft  at 
home  and  in  the  cantonments  disclose  (a)  that  under  the  first  selec- 
tive draft  730,756  men  were  rejected  for  pliysical  reasons;  (6)  that  on 
this  basis  about  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  Nation  are  more  or  less 
physically  unfit. 

Most  of  these  poisons  might  have  been  saved  for  productive  occupations,  and  for 
happy,  wholesome  lives,  had  their  health  and  physical  education  been  properly  looked 
after  while  they  were  children  in  school. 
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3.  The  third  problem  is  that  of  a  higher  level  of  educational  culture 
for  the  masses  of  the  people,  whether  in  town  or  in  country,  in  order 
that  the  Nation  may  be  able  to  hold  its  well-earned  leadership  in  the 
new  international  relationships  which  have  come  to  us. 

.(a)  This  calls  for  a  more  thorough  education  for  all  people — ^young 
and  old — ^based  on  national  and  local  needs  to  challenge  more  fuUy 
than  heretofore  to  highest  national  endeavor,  by  providing  the  large 
measure  of  leadership  required  in  a  great  democracy. 

(b)  This  also  calls  for  a  more  systematic  technical  and  practical 
preparation  through  the  schools  for  the  ordinary  occupations, 
whether  in  agriculture,  in  the  other  industries,  in  trade,  or  in  home- 
making. 

Wholly  aside  from  the  native  and  alien  adult  illiterates,  our  public  schools  do  not 
reach  all  the  people  of  school  age.  On  the  basis  of  school  population  and  enrollment 
17.4  per  cent  of  the  people  of  school  age  are  not  enrolled  in  school. 

School  terms  are  so  short  in  many  States  and  compulsory  attendance  so  badly 
enforced  that  the  school  life  of  the  average  person  growing  up  in  rural  sections  is  only  4-5 
school  years  of  140  days  each.  In  urban  communities  conditions  are  better^  but  far  from 
satisfactory.  Until  these  conditions  are  changed  the  great  measure  of  intelligent 
leadership  can  not  be  forthcoming. 

4.  The  final  problem  deals  with  (1)  the  readjustment  of  the  millions 
of  young  men  who  have  taken  part  in  the  mighty  affairs  of  war  and 
through  it  have  acquired  a  new  type  of  education  while  in  their 
country's  service,  who  will  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  themselves  to 
old  conditions  (notably  in  the  country  and  small  towns),  and  (2) 
the  women  in  these  sections  who,  relatively  speaking,  have  stood 
still  educationally  during  this  period. 

HOW  THE  EMERGENCY  MAY  BE  MET. 

The  first  step  would  be  to  take  an  inventory  or  '* survey"  of  the 
educational  assets  and  liabilities  in  the  State,  and  on  the  basis  of 
this  study  formulate  a  program  of  educational  legislation  to  extend 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Such  a  study  would  disclose  that  one  sovereign  State  at  least  spends  less  than  six 
dollars  per  year  per  child  for  school  education;  that  the  United  States  spends  more 
for  chewing  gum  than  for  school  books;  more  for  automobiles  than  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education;  and  more  for  the  wages  of  an  average  chauffeur  than  for  the 
salary  of  an  average  teacher;  that  tens  of  thousands  of' our  native-bom  children  are 
permitted  to  be  taught  American  history  in  a  foreign  language — ^the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech^  in  German  and  other  tongues,  and 
that  we  permit  men  and  women  to  work  in  masses  where  they  seldom  or  never  hear 
a  word  of  English  spoken.  > 

Such  a  legislative  program  would  include  at  least  the  phases  of  the 
subjects  enumerated  below: 

1.  A  businesslike  State  system  of  school  organization  and  adminis-' 
tration. 

I  See  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1918,  p.  24. 
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2.  EBtablishment  of  an  effective  unit  for  greatest  efficiency  in  local 
school  administration. 

3.  Readjustment  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  on  the 
basis  of  (a)  education *f or  health;  (b)  education  for  citizenship; 
(c)  education  for  life  occupation;  and  (d)  education  for  leisure. 


4.  Reorganization  of  rural  education  to  provide  rural  communities 
with  adequate  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  agricultural  type. 

5.  A  liberal  system  of  school  support  to  equalize  educational  op- 
portunities among  all  the  people. 

6.  Provision  for  suitable  school  grounds  and  buildings. 
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7.  Preparation  of  an  adequate  staflf  of  teachers. 

8.  Provision  for  a  modem  system  of  certificating  teachers,  based 
on  a  gradual  increase  in  professional  requirements. 

9.  Adequate  provision  for  living  salaries  f^r  these  teachers;  loiiger 
tenures  and  retirement  pensions. 

10.  A  liberal  plan  under  which  to  provide  textbooks  in  the  schools. 

n.— GENERAL  ANALYSIS   OF   SCHOOL   ORGANIZATION    AND 

ADMINISTRATION. 

STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  new  and  enlarged  conception  of  education  is  adding  new  im- 
portance to  the  chief  educational  office  in  the  several  States — i.  e., 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  office,  as  originally  created 
in  the  older  States,  was  chiefly  clerical  and  statistical,  much  like  the 
now  passing  ideas  of  the  functions  of  the  old  county  superintendency. 
Almost  any  person  chosen  from  the  general  electorate  could  fill  the 
position  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 

But  the  demands  of  to-day  require  a  new  type  of  educational 
leadership,  able  to  administer  the  manifold  problems  of  modem 
school  organization  and  administration,  general  education,  school 
sanitation,  industrial  and  vocational  education,  inter-relation  of  the 
public  and  higher  schools,  and  educational  legislation 

STATE  BOAV>S  OF  EDUCATION. 

Modern  educational  development  is  toward  the  State  board  of 
education  as  the  administrative  head  of  the  Staters  educational 
system.  Thirty-seven  States  leave  the  entire  direction  of  the  public 
school  system  to  such  boards.  Several  States  have  no  State  boards; 
in  several  others,  boards  have  been  organized  since  the  passage  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  to  administer  the  funds  provided  under  this 
act;  and  in  others  again,  the  State  boards  of  education  administer 
.only  the  higher  educational  institutions,  as  the  university,  agricultural 
college  and  normal  schools.* 

COMPOSmON   OF  THE  BOARD. 

Of  the  37  States  with  State  boards  of  education,  8  have  ex-officio 
boards,  which  usually  comprise  the  governor,  the  superintendent  of 
pubhc  instruction  and  one  or  more  other  State  officials  such  as  secre- 
tary of  state,  attorney  general,  treasurer,  auditor,  etc.  Of  the  28 
States  with  appointed  State  boards,  22  leave  the  appointment  to  the 
governor,  subject,  in  most  cases,  to  approval  of  the  State  senate;  four 
States  leave  th<*  selection  of  the 'boards  to  the  State  legislature;  one 
State  puts  it  to  popular  vote;  and  in  one  State  it  is  left  to  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

>  For  details,  see  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  5. 
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APPOINTMBNT  BY   GOVEBNOB  HAS  GREAT  MERIT. 

1.  It  recognizes  the  executive  head  of  the  State  as  responsible  to 
the  people  for  the  efficiency  of  every  department  of  the  public  service, 
and  tends  to  make  the  board  responsible  to  the  public. 

2.  It  centers  responsibility  where  it  can  be  definitely  located. 
When  the  legislature  elects  it  is  difficult  to  locate  responsibility. 

3.  It  provides  against  abuse  and  protects  the  board  from  undue 
political  interference. 

ELECTION  BY   POPULAR  VOTE  MORE  DEMOCRATIC. 

1.  This  method  gives  the  people  a  diroct  voice  in  the  selection  of 
the  men  who  direct  the  schools  of  the  State. 

2.  Election  of  the  board  members  by  popular  vote  must  in  any  case 
be  on  a  nonpartisan  ticket,  and  based  solely  on  probity  and  ability. 

SIZE  OF  BOARD,  TERM  OP  OFPICB.  AND  MODE  OF  RETIRING  MEMBERS. 

The  present  tendency  is  toward  a  State  board  compo3e<l  of  from 
five  to  seven  members  holding  oflBce  for  a  period  of  five  to  seven 
years  and  retiring  one  each  year,  thus  perpetuating  the  personnel  of 
tie  board.  The  smallest  boards  are  usually  composed  of  ex-officio 
members  and  may  be  r^arded  as  representing  the  passing  type. 
lnU  of  the  37  States  the  boards  range  from  eight  to  12  members. 
A  board  of  this  size  is  not  too  large  for  working  efficiency  and  is 
sufficiently  large  to  create  continuity  of  service  provided  it'is  organ- 
ized to  retire  in  smaU  groups.  In  the  case  of  aU  the  ex-officio  boards, 
the  term  of  office  is  fixed  by  law  and  ranges  from  2  to  4  years.  In 
such  boards  the  members  usually  retire  in  a  body.' 


V 


TOWERS  AND  mrnEB  OF  A   WELL-ORGANIZED  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


^e  State  board  should  be  primarily  a  la}-  board,  representing  the 
larger  educational  policies  of  the  public,  delegating  the  professional 
side  of  education  and  the  administration  of  their  general  policies  to 
their  appointive  executive  official,  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  or  commissioner  of  education,  and  the  heads  of 
the  several  higher  educational  institutions.  The  board  should  be 
composed  of  from  five  to  seven  members  appointed  by  the  governor 
l>y  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  the  term  of  office  to  be  five 
or  seven  years,  one  member  to  retire  each  year  or  two  in  each  biennial 
period,  thus  perpetuating  the  board's  Continuance  and  making  it 
permanent.  Vacancies  should  be  filled  by  the  governor.  The 
appointment  should  be  for  absolute  worth  and  regardless  of  resi- 
dence, occupation,  party  affiliation,  religion  or  sex.    The  members 

'  For  a  complete  study  of  this  subject,  see  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  5. 
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should  serve  without  remuneration  except  for  a  reasonable  per  diem 
and  actual  traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses. 

The  general  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  board  should  be  as 
follows: 

1.  To  have  general  oversight  and  control  of  the  public-school 
system  of  the  Stat^.* 

2.  To  select  the,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  be 
executive  official  of  the  board. 

3.  To  require  uniform  records  and  reports,  in  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  from  all  educa- 
tional institutions  supported  by  the  State,  and  from  all  other  organi- 
zations doing  educational  work  receiving  State  accreditment  and 
recognition. 

4.  To  classify  and  standardize  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
superintendent,  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

5.  To  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
schools  and  for  the  physical  examination  of  school  children;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  other  State  authorities,  to  see  that  the  rules  relat- 
ing to  school  health,  compulsory  education,  and  child  conservation 
are  enforced. 

6.  To  have  general  control  of  all  such  educational  institutions  as 
the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  and  industrial  schools  for  boys 
and  girls. 

7.  To  act  as  a  board  of  control  for  the  State  library  and  historical 
collections. 

8.  To  transmit  to  the  governor  and  the  State  legislature  a  peri- 
odic report  covering  all  the  activities  of  the  State's  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  and  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  in 
its  relation  to  all  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  the 
above-mentioned  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  average  State  department  of  education  has  developed  more 
or  less  independently,  paralleling  the  several  State  boards  of  educa- 
tion with  functions  centered  in  the  administration  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  The  executive  head  of  this 
board — the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction — ^was  formerly 
a  political  official  in  nearly  all  the  States.  Greater  efficiency  in 
school  administration  now  demands  a  change.  The  superintendent 
is  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  the  chief  educational  official  in  the 

>  In  some  of  the  States  the  proposed  State  boards  of  edooatioii  would  be  orgaidzed  to  have  control  of 
Ml  the  schools,  Including  the  higher  institutions.  This  would  particularly  be  true  of  States  seeing  fit  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  board  now  in  control  of  higher  education  to  include  also  the  general  overeight 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
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State,  whose  taak  it  is  to  oiganize  and  direct  the  educational  forces 
within  the  State.  The  ofiSce  requires  the  largest  ability.  It  is 
indeed  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  important  office  or  a  more  difficult 
position  to  fill  well.  At  all  times  it  calls  for  a  person  of  great  tact, 
good  mitiative,  and  much  executive  ability. 

THE  STATB  SUPEEINTBNDENT:  HOW  CHOSEN. 

In  31  States  the  superintendents  are  elected  by  popular  vote; 
in  10  States  they  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  in  seven  they 
are  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

OBJECTIONS  TO   SELECTING  THE  STATE   SUPERINTENDENT  BY  POPULAR  VOTE. 

1.  This  method  of  selection  limits  the  field  from  which  to  choose  as 
the  superintendent  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  given  State.  In  States 
where  the  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion or  by  the  governor,  this  official  may  be  selected  from  the  coimtry 
at  large.  Such  freedom  of  selection  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  better 
service. 

2.  Where  the  State  superintendent  is  selected  by  popular  vote  the 
salary  is  fixed  by  law.  The  salary  can  not  be  adjusted  to  fit  the 
person  desired ;  but  a  person  must  be  found  to  fit  the  salary. 

3.  Where  the  State  superintendent  is  elected  by  popular  vot^  the 
term  of  office  is  short,  two  to  four  years,  and  reelection  is  uncertain. 
This  lack  of  continuity  in  the  service  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
superintendent,  however  capable. 

4.  This  method  of  appointment  makes  the  office  political  and 
subjects  it  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  party  and  factional  politics. 

THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  AS  EXECUTIVE  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  modem  trend  is  toward  a  capable  State  board  of  education 
organized  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  The  best  interests  of  the  service 
would  seem  to  require:  (1)  That  this  board  be  given  the  power  to 
appoint  the  State  superintendent;  (2)  that  it  be  free  to  select  him 
from  the  country  at  large;  (3)  that  it  have  authority  to  pay  whatever 
salary  is  necessary  to  get  the  best  man  for  the  position;  (4)  that  it 
ma]^e  the  appointee  a  member  of  the  board  and  its  chief  executive 
officer;  and  (5)  that  it  keep  him  in  the  service  as  long  as  he  proves 
effective  and  supply  him  with  an  ample  staflf  of  assistants  to  do  his 
work. 

With  the  State  board  of  education  organized  on  this  basis  the 
position  of  State  superintendent  stands  first  in  responsibility  and  in 
opportunity  to  render  executive  service.  As  executive  ofiicial  he 
administers  the  various  divisions  of  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion and  also  represents  the  State  board  as  its  professional  repre- 
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sentative  in  all  the  higher  educatbnal  institutioDa  of  the  Stftle* 
This  organization  is  illustrated  in  the  following  gr^>hic  iUusiration 
of  the  proposed  reorganization  of  a  State  board  of  education : 

PPOPOSED      PLAN     .    rOP        OQGANIZATION       OT 
STATE    DEPADTMENT   OT     EDUCATION 


GO/CQNOQ 
or  THESTATC 


X^AYE  Boado 

or    PCGCNTS 
or  CDUCATION 


STATE  SUPEQINinNDENT 
lor  PUBLIC      /NSTOUCTiON 


DM5/ONS    or    THE    STATE    DEPAQTMENT 
or   PUBLIC      INSTRUCTION 


This  is  a  graphic  representation  of  a  proposed  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  State  department  of  edu- 
cation (Mmtained  in  the  report  of  the  State-wide  educational  survey  recently  completed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  Legislatiu^  of  South  Dakota. 

The  reorganized  State  department  of  education  should  be  com- 
prehensively planned  on  lines  of  approved  business  principles.  The 
most  important  business  in  the  average  State  is  education.  If  the 
State  is  to  get  full  returns  on  its  educational  investment  the  methods, 
means  and  ways  outlined  must  be  of  the  most  approved  known  to 
experts  in  school  administration.  There  should  be  ample  provision 
made  for  as  many  subdivisions  of  the  department  as  may  be  necessary 
to  administer  the  office  to  the  best  interest  of  the  public. 

This  important  office  should  be  based  on  the  following  powers 
and  duties: 

1.  The  State  superintendent  should  be  the  executive  officii  of 
the  State  board  of  education  and  executive  head  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  and  should  enforc^e  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
made  in  conformity  to  law  by  the  State  board  for  the  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

2.  He  should  have  supervision  of  all  the  different  divisions  of  the 
State  department  of  education  and  should  be  held  responsible  by  the 
State  board  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  duties  of  each  such 
division. 
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3.  He  should;  in  cooperation  wiih  the  heads  of  the  State's  insti- 
tutions for  training  teachers,  and  in  conformity  with  law,  prescribe 
courses  of  study  for  these  training  schools,  standards  for  the  certifi- 
cation of  teachers,  and  methods  for  the  validation  of  teaching 
credentials  from  other  States. 

4.  He  should,  as  the  professional  representative  of  the  State  board 
of  education,  cooperate  with  the  presidents  and  faculties  of  the  higher 
educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

5.  He  should  have  such  other  powers  as  under  law  belong  to  the 
office  of  State  superintendent  of  education. 

UNITS    OF    ORGANIZATION    FOR   THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    THE 

SCHOOLS. 

Nearly  every  phase  of  school  organization  is  bound  up  in  some 
way  with  the  geographical  unit  utihzed  as  the  basis  of  school  main- 
tenance, supervision,  and  general  administration.  If  the  unit  of 
oi^anization  is  very  small  it  becomes  impracticable  for  school  taxa- 
tion and  supervision;  if  too  large,  its  supervision  is  difficult  and 
generally  ineffective.  The  growth  of  school  education  in  entire 
sections  of  the  coimtry  has  been  retarded  because  of  bad  school 
oi^anization;  while  other  sections,  less  fortunately  situated  in  other 
ways,  have  been  able  to  make  exceptional  progress  in  school  reor- 
ganization because  favored  by  modem  laws  on  this  subject. 

Three  distinct  imits  of  organization  are  in  use  at  the  present  time 
in  the  United  States — the  district,  the  township,  and  the  county.  In 
addition,  there  are  several  instances  of  mixed  systems  in  which  the 
management  rests  both  on  the  district  and  on  the  township,  or 
coimty. 

Experience  has,  however,  taught  that /or  (he  greatest  administrO' 
tive  fjficiency  in  education,  the  unit  of  administration  should  conform 
geographicaUy  to  the  unit  used  for  civil  administration. 

BRIEF  STATEMENT  OF  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  small  local  district  was  the  original  pioneer  organization, 
particularly  in  the  North  and  West,  and  generally  preceded  school 
legislation.  It  began  as  a  necessity  on  the  edge  of  the  New  England 
wilderness  long  ago  and  was  later  continued  for  much  the  same 
reasons  in  the  westward  march  into  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
The  town  (township)  system  for  school  purposes  was  originated  in 
New  England  and  prevailed  from  the  very  beginning  in  all  organized 
towns.  County  organization  originated  in  the  South.  Here  planta- 
tion life  prevailed,  agricidtural  areas  were  large,  wjth  a  widely 
scattered  poptJation  and  little  village  life.  This  called  for  a  larger 
unit  of  organization  for  civil  purposes  which  was  supplied  by  the 
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old  Englisli  county.  The  latter  also  began  the  unit  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  following  map  shows  graphically  the  different  units  of 
school  organization  in  use  throughout  the  country. 


THE  DISTRICT  UNIT. 


The  term  district  unit  is  used  to  mean  a  small  geographical  area 
served  by  a  single  school  and  occasionally  two  or  more  schools, 


under  one  board  of  education.  This  board  has  general  charge  of 
the  local  school,  including  care  of  the  school  premises,  choice  of 
teachers,  the  right  to  fix  the  teachers'  salaries,  and  establishment  of 
the  policy  which  shall  govern  the  work  of  the  schools.    The  board 
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is  amenable  to  the  annual  school  meeting  which  elects  its  members, 
Totee  the  taxation — except  States  without  local  taxation — deter- 
mines the  length  of  school  year,  etc. 

The  small  district^  which  has  heen  considered  more  democratic  than 
the  other  forms j  is  beginning  to  decline  in  every  section  of  the  country 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  vms  organized  as  a  pioneer  system,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  the  only  feasible  plan.  But  with  the  passing  of  pioneer 
conditions  and  the  development  of  modem  industrial  life,  a  larger  and 
more  centraUy  controlled  system  of  organization  seems  desirable. 

THE  TOWN  OR  TOWNSHIP  UNIT. 

People  have  begun  to  realize  that  the  small  district  has  outlived  its 
period  of  real  usefulness  and  ought  to-be  supplanted  by  a  more 
effective  unit  of  organization.  In  New  England  the  more  compact 
township  organization  has  already  driven  out  these  local  districts. 
The  same  is  true  in  Indiana  and  other  States  in  the  Middle  West. 
There  is  a  recent  movement  on  to  go  one  step  farther  and  reorganize 
both  district  and  township  States  on  the  larger  and  more  effective 
county  unit  of  organization.  So  far  as  New  England  is  concerned , 
the  town  system  is  unquestionably  the  best  unit  of  organization  for 
m^anagement  of  the  schools  in  that  section  of  the  country  because  of  the 
fad  thai  the  town  is  also  used  as  the  unit  in  civil  administration.  Else- 
where in  the  country  a  still  larger  unit  would  seem  advisable. 

THE  COUNTY  UNfT. 

Nineteen  States  are  organized  wholly  or  in  part  on  the  county  unit 
basis  for  school  administration.  Of  these  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Utah  may  be  classed  as  of  the  pure  county  type;  that 
is,  in  which  practically  the  entire  management  of  the  schools  rests 
with  the  county  board  of  education.  Arizona,  California,  Delaware, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Washington  belong  to  the  mixed 
or  semicounty  type  in  which  the  authority  is  divided  between  the 
county  board  and  either  township  or  local  district  boards.  Of  the 
above  States,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  have 
recently  changed  from  the  district  unit  of  organization  to  the  county 
unit,  and  Ohio  and  Texas  from  the  district  unit  to  the  semicounty 
organization.  The  most  recent  State  to  reorganize  on  the  new  plan 
is  New  Mexico.  Of  this  reorganization,  State  Superintendent 
Johnathan  H.  Wagner  says,  in  part: 

We  now  have  the  county  board  of  education  which  has  charge  of  all  the  schools  in 
the  county.  This  is  proving  a  wise  provision,  aa  it  centralizes  the  admimstration  of 
the  county  schools.  It  has  already  stopped  all  financial  leaks  and  better  qualified 
teachen  are  being  employed.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  economical  than  the  old  system, 
as  all  counties  are  required  to  work  under  the  budget  system. 
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It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  satisfactory  progress  in  consoli- 
dating schools,  in  the  establishment  of  rural  high  schools,  and  the 
introduction  of  industrial  work,  now  going  on  in  certain  States, 
could  never  have  been  accomplished  to  such  a  degree  as  it  has  been, 
were  it  not  for  county  organization. 

AN  EFFECnVB  COUNTY  ORGANIZATION. 

The  county  \mit,  to  be  thoroughly  effective,  must  make  provision 
for  a  well  centralized  business  administration  without  depriving  the 
people  of  their  local  initiative  in  school  iiuitters.  The  county  board  and 
the  coimty  superintendent  woidd  administer  the  general  school 
affairs  and  equalize  educational  advantages  to  all  the  people  of  the 
coimty  while  each  school  conmiunity  would  be  represented  by  one  svb- 
director  appointed  by  the  county  board  or,  if  desired,  elected  at  the  annual 
school  meeting;  while  the  school  funds  of  the  coimty  would  be  ex- 
pended by  the  coimty  board  of  education  for  the  general  maintenance 
of  all  the  schools.  But  the  local  school  community  should  invariably 
retain  the  right  to  levy  taxes  and  issue  bonds  for  extraordinary  school 
purposes,  such  as  acquiring  additional  land  sites,  erecting  new  buildings, 
etc.  This  is  a  guaranty  of  local  autonomy;  for  where  the  right  of 
taxation  is  vested,  there  is  the  real  power. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  A  WELL-ORGANIZED  COUNTY  SYSTEM  OP  EDUCATION. 

This  paragraph  is  intended  for  those  States  only  which  are  organ- 
ized on  the  county  unit  for  general  school  supervision  and  which  are 
making  use  of  the  county  as  the  administrntive  unit  in  ordinary  civic 
mattei*s.  It  is  the  conviction  of  progressive  educators  that  the 
average  State  can  best  attain  its  highest  efficiency  and  more  effectively 
influence  school  education  by  reorganizing  its  schools  on  a  practical 
county  unit  basis.  This  can  be  done  effectively  and  economically 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  real  democracy  in  education. 
This  type  of  organization  contemplates  the  establishment  of  (1) 
a  coimty  board  of  education  to  have  the  management  of  the  educa- 
tional affairs  in  each  county;  and  (2)  the  election  by  the  county 
board  of  education  of  a  professional  county  superintendent  to  be 
the  chief  educational  official  of  the  county  and  the  executive  officer 
of  the  board. 

THE  COUNTY  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

This  board,  in  organization  and  function,  should  be  a  prototype  of 
the  State  board  of  education  explained  above.  It  should  be  com- 
posed of  five  or  seven  citizens  selected  from  the  county  at  large, 
known  for  their  ability  and  probity,  and  elected  for  a  five  or  seven 
year  term  from  the  county  at  lai^e  or  from  electoral  districts  on  a 
nonpartisan  ticket.  One  term  should  expire  each  year.  Vacancies 
on  the  board  should  be  fiUed  by  the  county  board  of  commissioners 
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or  equivalent  administrative  organization  for  the  unexpired  term. 
The  board  should  receive  ail  necessary  traveling  expenses  and  a 
reasonable  per  diem  to  compensate  them  for  their  time.  The  board 
should  be  strictly  legislative,  leaving  the  executive  duties  to  the 
coanly  superintendent.  ^ 

PROPOSED        PL.4rV       rOR       ORGAMZytiTtON 

or    couNTr     system       or      education 


Cr   COUCATJOt^ 


COUNTY     eOA^O 
or  CCHJCATION 


LOCAL 
ai»CW£C7t3IK 


COUNTY  ^UPCRifsrrCNDCNT  OTJCHOOLS 


AT^NOANGe 

omc£R 


H(»4C^ 


RARctrrz 


fkJfHL^ 


This  is  a  graphic  representadoa  of  a  county  plan  of  organization  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Stat6> 
wMe  educational  surrey  recently  completed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Legis- 
lature of  South  Dakota. 

The  chiei  powers  and  duties  of  the  coimty  board  of  education  may 
be  sununarized  as  follows: 

1.  To  enforce  the  laws  relative  to  education  and  the  rules  and 
regidations  of  the  State  board  of  education  within  their  respective 
counties. 

2.  To  elect  the  county  superintendent  and  ail  necessary  super- 
visors and  office  assistants;  also  to  elect  one  director  for  ea^l^^phool 

weis**— 19 3 
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community  within  their  jurisdiction,  who  shall  be  the  custodian  of 
local  school  property  and  represent  local  needs  before  the  county 
boards. 

3.  To  have  direct  charge  of  all  oounty  schools  outside  of  incorpor- 
ated city  districts,  including  the  closing  of  unnecessary  schools, 
building  new  schools,  consolidating  schools,  and  conveying  children 
to  school,  and  organizaing  rural  high  schools. 

4.  To  elect  all  teachers  needed  in  the  county  schools,  on  nomination 
of  the  county  superintendent. 

5.  To  levy  a  uniform  school  tax  on  all  the  taxable  property  of  the 
county  under  legal  limitations;  and  to  expend  the  funds  thus  pro- 
cured to  equalize  educational  advantages  among  all  the  school 
children  of  the  county. 

6.  To  exercise  all  other  powers  and  duties  not  enumerated  above, 
but  which  are  prescribed  by  law. 

THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  rapid  changes  in  American  life  have  thrust  new  responsibili- 
ties on  the  superintendent  as  well  as  on  his  teachers.  He  still  retains 
the  clerical  and  financial  duties  given  the  office  at  its  foimding.  The 
instructional  work  at  the  schools  has  grown  in  importance  and 
required  much  of  his  time.  The  selection  of  textbooks  and  school 
equipment,  however,  is  left  more  and  more  to  the  superintendent.  The 
holding  of  institutes  for  teachers  and  the  annual  meetings  of  school 
officers  are  recently  added  responsibilities  unknown  in  the  day  of  the 
early  superintendency.  To  perform  these  duties  satisfactorily,  the 
superintendent  must  be  an  expert  in  the  instructional  and  adminis- 
trative phases  of  teaching.  The  office  demands  first  of  all  a  good 
organizer;  it  requires  a  person  of  exceptional  business  ability;  he 
must  be  a  person  of  unlimited  energy  and  withal  a  man  who  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions. 

Thirty-nine  States  have  county  superintendenta.  The  New  England  States  are 
organized  in  charge  of  town  (township)  or  town-district  superintendents,  while  New 
York,  Virginia,  and  Nevada  have  district  superintendents.  The  term  of  oflBce  in 
14  States  is  four  years;  in  1,  three  years;  and  in  23,  two  years.  In  29  of  these  States 
the  county  superintendent  is  elected  by  the  people  usually  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  county  oflScers.  In  the  rest  of  the  States  they  are  appointed  by  a  county  board 
of  education  or  its  equivalent,  and  in  the  case  of  Delaware,  by  the  governor;  and  in 
New  Jersey,  by  the  State  cpmmissioner  of  education. 

The  most  important  problem  is  to  remove  the  office  entirely  from  party  politics  and 
place  the  superintendency  on  a  professional  basis  with  a  permanent  tenure  and  sufficient 
salary  to  attract  the  best  persons  in  the  profession  to  this  exceptionally  important  office. 

In  electing  the  county  superintendent,  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation should  not  be  restricted  to  the  county  or  even  the  State.  The 
best  candidate  from  anywhere  in  the  country  should  be  selected. 

The  board  should  not  be  restricted  by  a  candidate's  religion, 
party  affiliations,  or  sex.     The  term  of  office  should  be  long,  though 
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at  first  probationaiy.     The  salary  should  be  not  less  than  $2,500 
per  annum  in  all  well-established  counties. 

The  chief  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  should 
be — 

1.  To  act  as  executive  officer  of  the  county  board  of  education  and 
to  administer,  under  its  direction,  the  educational  policies  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  board. 

2.  To  act  as  chief  educational  officer  of  the  county,  in  which 
capacity  he  should  represent  the  coimty  board  of  education. 

3.  To  see  that  compulsory-attendance  laws  are  enforced  and  child- 
welfare  laws  obeyed. 

4.  To  nominate  for  appointment  by  the  county  board  of  education 
all  deputy  superintendents  or  professional  supervisors  required  by 
law. 

5.  To  supervise  the  class-room  practice  of  all  county  schools, 
either  in  person  or  through  his  assistants. 

6.  To  carry  out  all  policies  of  the  county  board  and  have  charge, 
under  direction  of  the  board,  of  all  schools,  including  continuation- 
school  activities,  night  schools,  part-time  schools,  short  courses,  and 
all  other  types  of  education  undertaken  for  the  promotion^  of  voca- 
tional education  and  other  education  within  the  county. 

7.  To  have  charge  of  health  education  in  the  county,  including 
health  inspection  made  in  conjunction  with  the  county  medical 
authorities,  and  to  direct  the  work  of  the  school  nurse  or  nurses,  if 
such  be  appointed. 

8.  To  keep  full  records  of  all  educational  activities  within  the 
comity  and  to  make  reports  from  time  to  time  to  the  county  board 
of  education  and  to  the  State  superintendent  of  education. 

9.  To  perform  such  other  duties  as  by  law  belong  to  the  office. 

nL— SCHOOL  POPULATION,    ENROLLMENT,    AND    ATTEND- 
ANCE. 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

By  school  population  is  meant  the  ages  between  which  the  public 
schools  are  l^ally  open  to  the  education  of  children.  A  glance  at 
the  accompanying  table  discloses  considerable  variance  in  the  legal 
ages  in  several  States.  The  widest  range  of  ages  is  from  4  to  20 
years  (Wisconsin  and  Or^on),  and  5  to  21  years  in  7  States  (Maine, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Washington,  and  Mississippi).  The 
narrowest  range  is  from  5  to  16  years  (New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts). In  17  of  the  43  States  where  a  census  enmneration  is 
made,  the  range  of  ages  is  from  6  to  21  years.  No  school  census  is 
taken  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  and  California.  A 
grouping  of  the  range  of  ages,  with  the  nmnber  of  States  in  each 
group,  is  given  on  the  next  page. 
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Numbtf 
of 
Age  ^♦^^ 

7  to  20 - 1 

7  to  21 1 

7  to  17 1 

4  to  16 1 

6  to  16 2 

5  to  20 2 

4  to  20 2 

6  to  20 •      2 

5  to  18 -      2 

5  to  16 2 

6  to  18 5 

5  to  21 7 

6  to  21 : '. 16 

Total 44 

PBOPOSED  CHANGES. 

A  school  census  should  be  taken  annually  in  every  State.  The 
best  tune  to  make  this  enumeration  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year.  It  should  be  made  by  the  county  board  of  enumeration  or 
similar  board.  From  5  to  18  years  is  the  best  range  of  ages  to  in- 
clude in  the  school  census,  because  this  is  the  natiu*al  school  age  of 
the  normal  child. 

BeeauBe  there  is  no  uniformity  in  range  of  ages  and  no  enumeration  in  four  States* 
the  only  available  statistics  of  school  population  is  an  estimate  calculated  from  reports 
made  to  the  United  States  Census  Bureau.  The  ages  included  in  the  census  enumera- 
tion bear  little  relation  to  the  ages  of  children  actually  in  school.  The  normal  child 
begins  school  at  5  or  6  years  of  age  and  completes  the  high  school  at  17  or  18.  Very  few 
children  are  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  schools  above  the  age  of  18. 

COMPULSORY  AGES. 

Every  State  has  an  age  limit  for  compulsory  attendance.  The 
lowest  range  of  ages  is  from  8  to  12  years  (Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina). The  highest  is  from  8  to  18  years  (Idaho).  In  10  States  the 
range  is  between  8  and  16  and  in  10  States  between  7  and  14.  The 
range  of  ages  and  the  nmnber  of  States  in  each  group  follow: 

Number 
of 
Ages.  Slatr^. 

7  to  12 1 

8  to  18 1 

9  to  15 : 1 

8  to  12 2 

7  to  16 4 

8  to  15 5 

7  to  15 5 

8  to  14 9 

8  to  16 10 

7  to  14 10 

Total "5 
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FEASIBLE  CHANGES. 


The  compulsory  period  varies  from  12  weeks  to  a  full  school  year. 
The  age  limit  for  compulsory  education  should  provide  ai  least  for  the 
completion  of  the  elementary  school  course.  This  would  mean  an 
actual  attendance  of  7  or  8  yexirs.  To  complete  this  course  would 
mean  attendance  for  the  full  time  that  school  is  in  session 

To  complete  an  elementary  school  course  is  none  too  much  edu- 
cation for  citizens  of  a  democracy.  It  was  James  Madison  who 
said,  "A  popular  government  without  public  •  education  is  but  the 
prelude  of  a  farce  or  a  tragedy,  or  both.'* 
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SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  AND  LENGTH  OF  TEBML 

The  accompanying  table  and  graph  show  the  average  number  of 
days  that  public  schools  were  kept  open,  the  average  number  of 
days  attended  by  each  pupil  enrolled,  and  the  average  per  cent  of 
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The  light  line  indicates  the  total  number  of  days  the  schools  were 
Indicates  the  average  attendance. 


in  operation.    The  heavy  line 
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attendance  in  each  State  for  the  school  year  1915-16.  The  average 
length  of  school  year  varied  from  194.3  days  in  Rhode  Island  to 
108.5  days  in  South  Carolina.  A  comparison  of  average  days  of 
attendance  for  aU  pupUs  enrolled y  with  the  average  length  of  term,  indi- 
cates ihat  the  entire  school  year  was  not  utilized.  The  per  cent  varied 
from  89.9  in  lUmois  to  6^.8  in  Delaware. 

This  difference  between  length  of  term  and  days  attended  may  be 
seen  at  a  glance  from  the  several  surveys  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education: 

Arizona  (report  for  1916-16) !  ^ 

Throughout  the  State  there  in  a  difference  of  ^m  two  and  one-half  to  four  months 
between  the  number  of  dajrs  school  is  taught  and  the  actual  number  of  days  attended 
by  the  average  pupil  enrolled. 

Colorado  (figiues  for  1915-16) : 

The  average  for  rural  schools  as  given  in  the  county  superintendents'  report  is  148 
days,  or  about  7  months.  For  the  State  as  a  whole  the  average  number  of  days 
attended  by  the  children  in  rural  schools  is  106,  to  practically  5  school  months. 

Wyoming  (figures  for  1914-16) : 

A  similar  irregularity  and  consequent  injustice  is  shown  in  the  average  number  of 
days  attended.  Even  in  a  county  in  which  the  minimum  length  of  term  is  6 
months,  or  120  days,  the  average  number  of  days  actually  attended  by  each  child 
enrolled  is  but  89.  Schools  in  this  county  are  evidently  not  holding  pupils  in  school 
during  the  full  term,  even  when  the  term  is  a  short  one,  and  consequently  it  is  evi« 
dent  that  the  attendance  law  is  not  being  enforced. 

Table  1. — Average  number  of  dM$  public  $ehooli  were  kept  open,  average  number  qf 
days  of  attendance  by  each  pupil  enrolled^  and  average  per  cent  of  attendance  in  each 
StaU  %n  1915-26,* 


Looatkm. 

D)ays8diools 
waroopen. 

Days  attended. 

Rank. 

Number. 

Average. 

Percent. 

Rank. 

Alftbftnia 

88 
28 
39 

8 
21 

3 
18 
40 
37 
80 
23 
29 
19 
24 
34 
89 
17 

6 

5 
15 
20 
43 
27 

7 

25 

22 

16 

•    4 

135.0 
160.0 
134.9 
176.0 
167.0 
183.2 
170.7 
130.1 
136.7 

i  154.9 
164.0 
155.0 
170.0 
163.7 
144.0 
134.9 
171.2 
178.0 
181.7 

»  172.0 
167.7 

«  123.0 
161.8 
176.7 
163.5 
166.1 
171.6 

i  183.0 

1 
84.8  1         62.9 
107.3  1         67.1 

43 

ArtHttt..... 

89 

ArimiMA 

91.7 
134.0 
122.0 
142.5 

93.5 

168.0 
76.2 
78.1 

77.8 

JU  ft 

38 

rmnfMnnii^ 

20 

Cotoado 

27 

Cooneeticut                  .... 

17 

Beltwart 

46 

FWM«i - - 

94.7  '         72.8 
98.9           69.0 

106.2  »72.0 

147.3  1         89.8 

127.4  1          82.2 
128.8            75.8 

126.5  77.3 
95.0            65.9 

28 

Oeonia. - 

36 

mSo^:::::::::::::::.:.: :.:.:.:.:...:...:::.:.... 

29 

niiiMis 

1 

Tndiant..                          -                       ,         . 

5 

lovrt 

22 

Kfomff..... 

18 

Kmtwfky 

41 

LoaWana 

Maine 

Marylaiid 

Mwmrha9f>tts^  * . .  x . . 

99.4 
133.8 
124.0 
163.0 
139.9 
127.3 
«75.4 
118.5 
129.4 
M20.8 
124.9 

.  73.7 
78.2 
69.7 
84.2 
81.3 
75.9 

161. 3 
73.2 
73.2 
73.9 

7Ji  2 

25 
14 
34 

4 

Midiinn        .          .   .     . 

6 

VintMwntA                         

21 

MI^«^pni                      

44 

icSSr?..:::. ::...:.:: 

26 

Mtmtmni^                           

26 

Nebraska. 

24 

Nevada                                                          

23 

^Jfw  Hampfihira  . . - 

138.5  1          80.8 
142.9  1          78.1 

10 

NerJefaey 1 

15 

*  From  Statistics,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education,    i  Statistics,  1914-15.    >  Statistics,  19U-14.    >  Estimated. 
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Table  1. — Average  number  of  days  public  schoole  were  kept  open,  average  number  of 
days  of  attendance  by  each  pupil  enrolled,  and  average  per  cent  oj  aUenaance  in  eoA 
Statein  19i5-ifi— Continued. 


Loofttion. 

Days  schools 
were  open. 

Days  attended. 

Rank. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Rank. 

New  Mexico 

35 
2 

41 

14 
9 

32 

fz 

1 
44 
19 
42 
38 
26 
10 
36 
11 
38 
12 
31 

142.5 
190.2 
124.2 
M72.6 
175.3 
152.0 
151.0 
172.7 
194.3 
106.5 
170.0 
123.8 
135.0 
163.0 
175.0 
141.0 
174.6 
135.0 
173.7 
153.0 

95.0 
154.3 

85.4 
119.5 
148.9 

95.9 
135.4 
139.1 
154.8 

72.9 
118.9 

87.8 

91.8 
132.5 
140.2 

96.4 
136.2 

96.3 
140.9 
117.0 

66.7 
81.1 
68.7 
69.2 
84.9 
63.1 
89.7 
80.6 
79.7 
67.1 
70.0 
70.5 
68.0 
81.2 
80.1 
69.8 
78.0 
71.3 
81.0 
76.5 

40 

NewYork 

8 

North  Carolina 

37 

North  Dakota 

35 

Ohio 

Oklahoma '... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania .». 

Rhode  Island 

Boiith  Cwolina 

8 
42 

2 
11 
18 
99 

South  Dakota 

32 

Tennessee......... 

31 

Texas 

38 

Utah 

7 

Vennont 

12 

Virginia... : 

33 

W(»hiTifPtnp      .    : 

16 

West  Vfrglnia. 

30 

Wisconsin 

9 

Wyoming .T 

19 

United  States  (continental) 



160.3 

120.9 

75.5 

*■ 

- 

'  Btatistics,  1914-15. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES. 


The  schools  should  be  organized  on  the  all-year  bas's.  The  term 
and  teaching  contract  should  begin  January  1  of  each  year.  The 
school  work  should  be  planned  in  such  a  way  that,  while  the  teacher 
is  employed  for  the  whole  year,  actual  class  work  should  be  regxdated 
by  the  labor  needs  in  the  community. 

The  all-year  school  prevents  the  lose  of  school  efficiency  because  of  a  long  summer 
vacation;  it  minimizes  the  problem  of  idleness  and  vagrancy  among  city  children; 
it  enables  children  to  finish  school  at  an  earlier  age;  and  provides  a  plan  whereby, 
by  means  of  home  projects,  the  field  and  garden  may  become  vital  laboratories  for 
agricultural  instruction. 

CHILDREN  IN  AND  OUT  OP  SCHOOL. 

The  public  school  is  installed  and  maintained  by  the  State.  In 
measuring  its  efficiency,  the  following  questions  are  vital:  First, 
How  many  children  are  to  le  educated?  Second,  How  many  are  in  the 
public  schools  f  Third,  How  many  are  in  private  schools?  Fourth, 
How  many  are  not  attending  either  public  or  private  schools? 

The  accompanjring  table  and  graph  give  the  census,  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  children  in  public  schools,  private  schools,  and  not  in  any 
school.  The  term  census,  as  given  in  the  table,  includes  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  years — the  age  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  in  compiling  its  statistics. 
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Table  2. — Children  in  and  out  of  school. 
(U.  a  Bureau  of  Education,  statistics,  1915-16.) 


Locatioo. 


Rank. 


Census. 


Number 
in  public 
scnools. 


Percent 
in  public 
scnools. 


Number 
in  private 
scnools. 


Percent 
in  private 
simools. 


Number 
not  in 
school. 


Percent 
not  in 
school. 


Alabuna. 

Ariiona 

Arkansas...^ 
Galiloniia.,.. 

Colorado 

Coonecticat. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Idaho 

minois 


Iowa.. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana....... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachuisetts.. 


MinnemU.. 
Mississippi. 
Mi^uri.. 


Montana, 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York, 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

OUahoma. 

OfegDa. ......... . 

Pomsytvania 

Rhode  Island 

Sooth  Carolina. . . 
Sooth  Dakota.... 


Texas.. 

Utah. 

Vermont 

Virgtoia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

WisooDsin 

Wyoming 


740,608 

62,60B 

546,009 

1571,274 

225,122 

1285,483 

52,760 

256,522 

912,227 

113,104 

1,514,070 

703,641 

583,278 

483,731 

699,376 

572,883 

176,823 

357,464 

830,115 

751,494 

617,316 

635,270 

890,190 

>  98,883 

345,051 

17,515 

98,192 

707,229 

118,941 

2,336,165 

772,240 

206,011 

1,217,544 

675,698 

183,445 

2,123,686 

142,152 

542,583 

193,417 

687,087 

1,388,226 

126,068 

84,660 

665,716 

336,148 

401,119 

686,346 

37,061 


514,601 

51,077 
447,726 
639,688 
184,471 
234,609 

45,327 
198,365 
667,635 

96,772 
1,084,640 
564,252 
526,579 
402,860 
537,008 
820,400 
149,149 
243,077 
604,023 
620,861 
481,583 
492,756 
721,752 
102,768 
292,725 

13,358 

67,461 
540,287 

77,082 
1,626,777 
640,246 
151,647 
905,071 
615,493 
142,365 
1,604,794 

89,879 
415,766 
134,136 
610,235 
1,017,083 
106,359 

65,380 
486,134 
245,419 
313,873 
468,102 

32,630 


60.1 
81.7 
82.0 


82.0 
82.1 
85.9 
77.2 
73.2 
84.7 
71.8 
80.2 
90.0 
83.3 
76.8 
56.7 
84.3 
68.0 
72.8 
82.8 
78.0 
77.6 
81.0 


84.8 
76.3 
68.7 
76.4 
64.8 
60.5 
84.0 
73.0 
74.3 
76.4 
77.6 
70.8 
63.2 
76.6 
60.5 
88.8 
73.0 
86.0 

n.3 

73.1 
73.0 

78.2 
66.8 
88.0 


17,187 

3,367 

6,133 
33,000 

7,000 
62,293 

5,000 

8,500 
10,000 

2,500 
213,760 
40,000 
42,000 
16,051 
33,352 
38,159 
17,207 
30,000 
122,000 
72,982 
38,000 

7,600 
65,000 

7,000 

12,000 

309 

21,689 

48,000 

5,589 
278,000 
25,000 

3,500 

120,000 

14,915 

7,794 

180,000 

21,646 

10,000 

4,500 
27,000 
28,000 

7,000 

8,000 
17,568 
10,261 

4,839 
70,000 

1,600 


2.5 
5.4 
1.1 


206,815 
8,164 
92,240 


28.4 
12.9 
16.9 


3.1 


9.5 
3.3 
1.1 
2.2 
14.0 
5.7 
7.2 
3.3 
4.8 
6.7 
9.8 
23.6 
14.7 
9.5 
6.2 
1.1 
7.4 


33,651 

1,419 

2,443 

49,657 

234,592 
14,832 

215,730 
99,389 
15,600 
64,820 

129,016 

214,412 
10,467 
84,387 

104,092 
57,651 
97,733 

135,014 

103,438 


14.9 


4.6 
19.5 
25.7 
13.1 
14.2 
14.1 

2.8 
13.4 
18.4 
37.6 

5.9 

8.4 
12.5 

7.7 
15.8 
21.3 
11.6 


3.5 
1.7 

22.0 
6.8 
4.7 

11.8 
8.2 
1.6 
9.8 
2.2 
4.2 
8.5 

15.2 
1.9 
2.2 
4.0 
2.0 
5.4 
9.4 
2.6 
3.0 
1.3 

10.2 
4.4 


40,326 
3,848 
9,042 

482,388 
87,994 
52,864 

192,474 

146,190 
33,280 

438,892 
80,627 

116,817 
54,771 
49,752 

843,143 
10,099 
11,289 

172,014 
80,468 
82,407 

168,244 
2,831 


11.7 
22.0 

9.3 
16.8 
30.5 
18.7 
12.8 
26.4 
15.9 
21.4 
18.2 
20.7 
21.6 
21.5 
28,8 

7:2 
25.0 

8.6 
13.3 
24.3 
24.0 
20.5 
23.0 

7.6 


United  States. 


26,846,976 


20,351,687 


75.8   1,820,210 


6.8  4,675,079 


17.4 


1  Enrollment  in  excess  of  census. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Bureau  of  Education  surveys  relative 
to  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  and  the  enforcement  of  the  same: 

Arizona,  statistics  for  1915-16: 

The  compulsory  age  in  Arizona  is  6  to  18  years,  unless  the  child  has  completed  the 
elementary  school  before  that  age,  when  he  may  leave  at  14.  Eleven  county  superin- 
tendents report  that  it  is  well  enforced;  3  reported  that  it  is  partially  enforced.  A 
comparison  of  the  number  of  days  attended  to  the  days  taught  does  not  verify  the 
statement  of  the  11.  The  large  enrollment  compared  to  average  daily  attendance 
»ko  indicates  laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  the  true  intent  of  the  law. 
dseis**— 19 i 
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Colorado,  statistics  for  1914-15: 

CMILDREN     IN    AND    OUT  OF  3CU00L 


tOKLAWAAC 
3  fAAINC 
H  TCNNE55UL 
3  WYOMING 

6  MICHIGAN 

7  MARYLAND 
a  UTAH 

9  NEW  UAMPSHIRC 

»MfS30URJ 

1 1  NEBRASKA 

IX  MAWACWUSETTS 

13  NORTH   CAROUNA 

W  ARIZONA 

13  IDAHO 

16  VERMONT 

I7»SAN3AS 

16  INDIANA 

laiUJNOId 

flO  COLORADO 

£1  MINNtaOTA 

ttOMIO 

«NCW  JtRSEY 

JM  ARKANSAS 

£5 OREGON 

Jt6KtNTUCKV 

t7  NEW  YORK 

26  FLORIDA 

K^WEST  VIRGINIA 

50  PENNSY  LVANI A 

51  MISSISSIPPI 
SCOKLAMOMA 
S3S0UTM  CAROUNA 
SHRHODE.    ISLAND 
SSNtVADA 
^WISCONSIN 
37WA3WINC5JTX5N 

SO  VIRGIN  I A 

39  TEXAS 

»<0 NORTH    DAKOTA 

41  GEORGIA 

4Ut  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

4?  ALABAMA 

•WNEW   MEXICO 

43  LOUIS  I  ANA 

UNITED  STATES 


I  1 


15J6\ 


X 


:sz 


POBUC  SCMOpLd    »         1     PRIVATE    SCHOOLS    eZZ2Z2    NOT    IN    SCHOOL.      ■■■ 

PER    CENT   OF    SCHOOL    POPULATION     ENROLLED     IN   THE     PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 
-  IN     PRIVATESCHOOLS     AND    NOT     IN    ANY    SCHOOL     IN     l9lS-lb. 


.CAUfORMIA     J 

•COHNCCnCUTI   RCFOAT     CNMHa-MCNT 
MONTANA         ) 


04  excels   or  ccnaua 


The  portion  of  the  chart  in  black  indicates  the  per  cent  of  school  population  not  in  school  attendance. 
For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  75.8  per  cent  of  all  children  of  school  age  are  in  public  schools,  6.8  per 
cent  are  in  private  schools,  and  17.4  per  cent  are  in  no  school  whatever. 

Table  31  shows  census  and  enrollment  data  for  children  between  8  and  14  years, 
as  given  in  the  county  superintendents'  reports  to  the  State  superintendent  for  the 
year  1914-15.    In  28  of  these  counties  the  number  enrolled  exceeds  the  total  census 
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enumeration  from  1  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  In  one  county  the  number  ienroUed  ia 
equal  to  the  census.  .  .  .  The  given  data  are  useless  for  this  purpose  in  29  counties 
of  the  State  because  of  the  condition  stated.  In  the  other  S3  counties  4,84S  children, 
or  It  per  cent  of  the  census  enumeration  between  8  and  14j  ore  reported  not  enrolled  in 
sdiool 

The  school  census  (including  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18) 
should  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  apportionment  of  school  money,  but 
to  ascertain  the  numl^er  of  children  to  be  educated. 


ii 
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All  private  schools  should  be  open  to  inspection  by  school  authoi> 
ities. 

Mental  and  physical  incapacity  are  the  only  legitimate  reasons  why 
a  child  should  not  be  in  the  public  schools. 
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Truant  oflBcers,  not  school  administrators,  should  be  provided  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  school  law. 

If  private  schools  are  utilized,  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  the  school  equipment, 
the  quality  of  instruction,  and  the  course  of  study  should  be  measured  by  the  same 
standards  by  which  the  public  schools  are  measured. 

As  education  is  the  business  of  the  State,  it  is  also  the  right  and  dut>'  of  the  State  to 
see  to  it  that  children  are  kept  in  school  in  spite  of  poverty  or  need  for  labor.  It  is 
further  the  right  of  the  State  to  see  to  it  that  provision  is  made  for  the  enforcement  of 
its  educational  laws. 

IV.— RURAL  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  national  industrial  transition  going  on  at  the  present  time  is 
forcing  upon  country  communities,  whether  they  will  or  not,  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  present  educational  system.  The  Nation  has  long 
since  passed  from  pioneering  in  agricultural  life  and  must  hereafter 
enter  upon  an  era  of  scientific  international  commercial  farming. 
This  requires  for  the  coimtry  community  a  type  of  school  education 
which  will  do  more  than  give  farm  people  the  tools  of  an  education; 
they  must  he  taught  to  become  real  agriculturists.  The  type  of 
school  that  can  best  provide  this  education  is  the  modem  consolidated 
farm  community  school,  furnishing  both  elementary  amd  secondary 
education;  or,  where  this  is  not  practicable,  a  modem  one- teacher 
school. 

There  are,  according  to  estimates  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  approximately  210.000  one-teacher  rural  schools 
in  the  United  States,  and  approximately  10,500  consolidated  schools. 

By  a  consolidated  school  is  meant  a  union  of  two  or  more  schools 
of  the  same  district,  or  in  outlying  districts,  to  form  a  well-organized 
graded  school.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools  has  made  the  greatest 
headway  in  States  where  the  coimty  or  township  is  the  xmit.  Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana,  Ohio,  Utah,  Louisiana,  and  North  Dakota  are 
examples  of  such  States.  In  States  organized  on  the  district  basis 
coiisohdation  has  made  slow  progress,  except  States  where  subsidy 
has  been  oflFered,  as  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  and  Washington. 
There  are  three  types  of  consoUdated  schools  prevalent  throughout 
the  United  States,  as  foUows:  (a)  Associated  schools;  (b)  partial  con- 
soUdation ;  (c)  complete  consoUdation. 

An  associated  school  organization  includes  a  rural  trading  center  or  central  village 
and  the  surrounding  country  districts  that  use  this  center  as  a  trading  and  social  center. 
The  outlying  schools  retain  their  independent  organizations  for  local  purposes,  but  are 
merged  into  the  large  district  for  matters  of  common  educational  interest.  The  school 
officers  of  the  local  districts  are  retained  as  boards  for  the  management  of  their  own 
local  schools.  In  addition,  representatives  from  eadi  local  district  fonn  an  associated 
board  to  manage  affairs  of  common  interest,  such  as  disbursing  associated  district 
funds  and  employing  special  instructors.  This  plan  provides  an  avenue  for  the 
extension  of  supervised  ind  ustrial  courses  into  the  one-teacher  rural  schools.  In  sudi 
a  school  organization  pupils  completing  the  eight  grades  in  the  country  genially 
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Gontmue  their  high  school  course  in  the  village  center.  Such  a  school  further  pro- 
vides ample  opportunity  for  community  activities  associated  with  the  school.  The 
Putnam  Act  in  Minnesota  makes  provision  for  this  type  of  school. 

By  partial  consolidation  is  meant  a  plan  whereby  the  outlying  rural  schools  are 
maintained  for  the  lower  grades  and  the  upper  grade  pupils  are  transported  to  a  central 
school .  This  type  of  consolidation  is  prevalent  in  many  conservative  districts  through- 
out  the  United  States.  In  Missouri,  the  Buford-Colley  Act  provides  for  partial  con- 
solidation as  well  as  for  complete  consolidation.  It  is  a  more  expensive  scheme  than 
complete  consolidation,  but  prepares  the  way  for  the  latter.  * 

In  complete  consolidation,  as  the  name  signifies,  the  small  outlying  schools  are  all 
consolidated  at  a  central  point.  The  school  maintains  an  up-to-date  plant  with  a 
carefully  graded  system,  an  efficient  teaching  force,  and  a  course  of  study  embracinc: 
both  the  academic  and  industrial  phases  of  the  curriculmn.  There  are  many  such 
schools  throughout  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  States  where  consolidation 
has  made  the  greatest  progress.  These  schools  are  organized  in  the  open  country  or 
about  a.  village  or  town  as  a  center. 

THE  MODERN  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOL. 

There  are  places  where  because  of  geographical  conditions  the  one- 
teacher  schools  must  continue  to  exist.  In  order  to  best  meet  the 
needs  of  the  commimity  such  a  one- teacher  school  shoidd  contain: 

A  plant  standardized  as  to  light,  heat,  ventilation,  and  sanitation.  There  shotdd 
be  ample  provision  for  teaching  the  industrial  subjects.  This  would  mean  a  one- 
teacher  building  with  several  rooms  and  sufficient  groimd  for  laboratory  experiments 
in  agricultural  subjects,  and  a  house  for  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  in  charge  should  be  a  person  who  prefers  the  country  to  the  city  and  is 
trained  to  meet  the  problems  arising  in  a  one-teacher  community  school.  This  teacher 
should  be  hired  for  the  entire  year.  During  the  summer  the  school  work  should  be 
largely  industrial  and  should  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  projects  worked  out 
at  home. 

A  course  of  study  that  serves  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  community. 

THE  CONSOUDATED  SCHOOL. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  period  of  experimentation  in  school  con- 
solidation has  passed.  The  movement  has  come  to  be  accepted  as 
good  national  policy.  The  important  thing  at  this  time  is  to  see  that 
school  consolidation  shall  come  in  its  best  form,  otherwise  little  wiU 
be  gained  by  displacing  the  old  typo  of  education. 

The  most  satisfactory  type  of  consolidated  school  is  planned  to  give 
the  rural  community  just  the  kind  of  education  required  by  an  agri- 
cultural population;  broadly  cultural  and  yet  practical,  preparing 
them  for  happy,  wholesome  remunerative  living  on  the  land.  Many 
of  the  early  consolidated  schools  wore  planned  as  big  graded  schools, 
offering  coiu^es  of  study  in  no  sense  adapted  to  the  needs  of  rural 
districts.  The  school  shovJd  he  organized  with  a  view  to  preparing,  for 
the  new  agricultural  era  a  permanent  farming  population  of  higheM 
ideals.  Some  of  the  essentials  to  be  included  in  a  just  consolidation 
law  are  these: 

1.  State  aid  to  be  given  on  conditions  assuring  the  State  department  of  education 
that  the  school  wiU  be  properly  maintained,  organized,  and  taught 
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2.  State  aid  might  be  given  as  aid  in  (a)  erecting  the  new  building;  (b)  for  annual 
maintenance  provided  (1)  that  no  lees  than  five  acres  of  land  be  utilized  for  grounds 
and  experiment  plats,  (2)  that  a  home  be  erected  on  the  premises  for  the  i^incipal 
and  other  teachers,  (3)  that  the  principal  and  instructor  in  agriculture,  at  least,  be 
hired  by  the  year  to  give  all  the  time  to  the  school  and  agricultural  community,  and 
(4)  that  the  course  of  study  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  its  particular  agricultural  section. 

RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  problems  in  rural  education  is  to  provide  the 
people  with  easily  accessible  rural  high  schools.     The  percentage  of 
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coimtry  people  educated  in  secondary  schools  of  rural  type  is  amaz- 
ingly small  in  contrast  with  the  percentage  of  city  people  who  have 
the  advantages  of  city  high  schoob.     Rural  people  who  are  favorably- 
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situated  with  regard  to  town  high  school  facilities  take  advantage  of 
the  latter,  although  it  often  draws  the  farming  class  away  from  agri- 
cultural activities  into  other  callings.  City  schools  are  organized  for 
city  children;  rural  high  schools  should  be  organized  for  nu'al  children. 
Some-people,  and  farmers  among  them,  hold  the  false  opinion  that  to 
distinguish  between  city  and  country  people  in  educational  affairs 
amounts  to  discrimination  against  coimtry  children.  Such  opinion 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  city  life  is  superior  to  coimtry  life 
which  to  those  who  imderstand  it  best  is  really  the  only  normal 
American  life  there  is. 

The  present  trend  is  to  establish  rural  high  schools  of  an  agri- 
cultural type  in  connection  with  the  consohdated  schools,  either  in  the 
open  country  or  in  the  rural  villages  and  to  plan  the  work  of  these 
schools  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  ciU  country  people,  whether  they  are  of 
ordinary  school  age  or  not 

The  legislatures  might  well  pass  legislation  making  provision  for 
the  following  tyi)es  of  educational  activities  in  connection  with  the 
rural  high  schools: 

1.  The  elimination  of  illiteracy  and  Americanization  of  the  foreign 
bom. 

2.  Continuation  schools  for  people  beyond  ordinary  school  age. 

3.  Part-time  schools  for  people  who  must  work  for  a  livelihood. 

4.  Educational  extension  coiu*ses  for  young  and  old  people. 

v.— SCHOOL  nNANCES. 

One  of  the  most  vital  factors  in  an  efficient  public-school  system  is  the  law 
which  provides  the  necessary  funds.  A  school  system  thai  Juis  ampLefunds 
can  have  aU  that  is  necessary  in  buildings ,  in  grounds,  in  equipment,  in 
length  of  school  term,  and  in  teachers  adequately  prepared  for  their  worJc. 

The  responsibility  for  the  establishment  of  an  effi^ni  pvMio-school 
system  rests  jointly  upon  the  Nation,  the  State,  the  county,  or  other 
administrati/ve  svMivision,  and  the  school  comnmnity. 

STATE  AND  COUNTY  TAXATION. 

In  every  progressive  State  system  of  education  such  areas  or 
units  of  taxation  should  be  created  or  continued,  if  already  in  exist- 
ence, as  will  fully  develop  the  sound  American  principle  that  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  State  shall  be  made  available  for  educating  all 
the  youth  of  tiie  State.  This  is  both  right  and  necessary,  as  in  the 
United  States  education  is  largely  a  state  fimction  to  be  supported 
like  otiier  civil  functions. 

From  a  national  standpoint  there  are  rich  States  and  poor  States 
in  which  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  should  be  provided  with 
equal  educational  opportimity.  The  same  is  true  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  State  as  concerns  counties  or  townships,  and  of  counties 
as  concerns  local-school  commimities.     But  the  facts  already 
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in  favor  of  Federal  aid  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  practically  half 
of  tiie  children  of  school  age  in  the  United  States  are  far  from  having 


PER  CtNT    ^    3CWOOU  FUND    DERIVED    FROTA    EACM    SOURCE..         1913-1916. 
U.S.      6UREAU    o^     EDUCATION     REPORT      191*1     p.i9 

This  chart  dicmsgrepbkaUy  the  sevena  sources  of  sobool  revenue  in  tbeUDl  Unfbrtunately 

It  is  impossible,  with  the  date  at  hand,  to  separate  county  and  other  local  taxes. 

equal  educational  opportunity  with  the  other  more  fortunate  half. 
There  is  not  a  single  State  in  which  all  the  children  have  equal 
educational  opportunity. 
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In  several  States  the  per  cent  of  all  rural  pupils  completing  the  eighth  grade  is  less 
than  30,  while  the  per  cent  of  all  city  pupils  completing  the  eighth  grade  is  86.  In 
other  words,  nearly  300  per  cent  more  of  city  pupils  complete  the  eighth  grade  in  such 
States  than  do  farm  pupils.  The  per  cent  of  rural  pupils  completing  the  high  school 
in  several  States  is  less  than  5,  while  the  per  cent  of  all  city  pupils  completing  the 
high  school  in  such  States  is  29.    In  other  words,  over  700  per  cent  more  of  city  pupils 
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complete  the  high  school  in  such  States  than  do  farm  pupils.    This  illustrates  the 
neglect  of  rural  education  in  all  States. 

Much  of  this  discrimination  against  rural  pupils  in  the  meager  educational  oppor- 
tunity provided  for  them  comes  from  lack  of  appreciation  of  education  on  the  part 
of  the  farm  people  themselves.  But  most  of  it  must  be  chaiged  to  the  antiquated, 
unjust,  and  undemocratic  methods  in  the  system  of  public-school  taxation  that 
prevails  in  many  States. 
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THE  COUNTY,  THE  TAX  UNIT  FOR  GENERAL  SCHOOL  MAINTENANCE.  ' 

A  sound  and  progressive  State  policy  of  public  education  must 
provide  definite  plans  of  support  which  will  insiu*e  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  the  best  educational  policies  throughout  the  entire 
State.     The  county  should  he  (he  responsible  unit  of  local  educational 
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support  in  harmony  with  the  plans  of  the  State  cw  a  whole.  In  this 
manner  it  will  be  possible  to  equalize  the  conditions  of  taxation  and 
expenditure  within  the  constituent  districts.  The  local  school 
communities  should  be  allowed  to  supplement  the  county  tax  in  order 
to  more  fuUy  realize  local  ideals,  because  the  coimty  tax  may  not 
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always  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  The  coimty  tax  tends  to 
insure  a  fair  taxation  and  expenditiu^e  throughout  its  borders,  but 
at  that  point  it  reaches  its  limitations. 

A  STATE- WIDE  TAX  EMINENTLY  JUST. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  State  as  a  whole  and  develop 
the  larger  sections  which  are  in  need  of  help,  a  permanent  State  tax  is 


necessary.  In  the  second  place,  the  State  should  levy  an  annual 
school  tax  which,  in  addition  to  thes  income  from  the  permanent 
funds,  would  amount  to  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  public - 
school  revenue.  Such  a  proportion  properly  expended  will  tend 
to  equalize '  conditions  throughout  the  State.     The  exper'^-^*  ^^ 
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some  of  the  most  progressive  State-school  systems,  such  as  are 
foimd  in  California,  Montana,  and  New  Jersey,  shows  the  great 
value  of  a  well-directed  State  tax  of  good  proportions. 

The  proceeds  of  the  State  tax  should  be  used  to  extend  a  special 
aid  to  poor  districts  in  the  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  State 
where  consolidation  of  schools  is  yet  impracticable.  It  might  also 
well  be  used  as  a  stimulus  to  further  consolidation  of  schools,  and 
in  assisting  communities  to  maintain  teacher-training  departmenta 
in  high  schools;  also  for  the  association  of  district  schools  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  rural  high  schools.  The  amoimt  of  aid  granted 
should  be  based  on  the  aggregate  daily  attendance  and  the  number 
of  teachers  employed  rather  than  on  the  total  school  population  of 
the  county  district. 

PUBUC  EDUCATION  INVOLVES  CONTINUALLY  GROWING  EXPENSES. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  first-class  educational  support  is 
stability  and  growth.  A  fluctuating  income  can  not  bring  good 
results.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  raise  and  expend  as  large  an 
amount  of  money  as  the  State  and  counties  can  afford  in  order  to 
teach  the  maximum  of  efficiency.  A  study  of  the  expenditures  in 
some  of  the  States  with  first-class  public-school  sj^tems  shows 
that  these  States  have  been  willing  to  do  many  times  as  much  as 
some  other  States  in  order  to  reach  their  goal.  Public  education 
can  not  be  a  money-saving  process.  The  present  conditions  in  this 
country  denumd  a  much  larger  expenditure  than  heretofore  in  order  to 
obtain  the  needed  efficiency  of  school  service. 

Progressive  legislation  on  school  taxation  should  consider  the 
following: 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  county  as  the  unit  of  local  taxation;  the 
fimds  when  collected  to  be  used  for  general  school  maintenance  and 
to  equalize  educational  advantages  over  the  county. 

2.  The  local  school  commimity  to  be  authorized  to  levy  taxes  or 
to  issue  bonds  for  extraordinary  purposes  only,  such  as  erecting  new 
buildings  and  procuring  larger  sites. and  school  farms. 

3.  The  levying  of  a  State  tax  equivalent  to  not  less  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  school  maintenance  of  the  State  (including  the  present 
permanent  school  fimd). 

4.  The  adoption  of  a  permanent  millage  tax  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions,  to  be  apportioned 
according  to  the  needs  of  each  institution,  to  supplant  legislative 
appropriations. 

5.  The  adoption  of  a  new  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  present 
State  permanent  fund  and  future  State  taxes  as  follows:  (a)  Hie 
permanent  fund  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  daily  aUend^ 
ance  and  Ae  number  of  teachers  employed  instead  of,  as  now  usuall/ 
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done,  on  the  basis  of  school  population,  provided  that  weak  schools 
in  sparsely  settled  sections  c^  the  State  be  given  special  State  aid 
sufficient  to  maintain  an  annual  school  of  at  leat  eight  months;  (b) 
the  proposed  State  taxes  to  be  avxirdedfor  consolidaiion  of  schools,  estab- 


s  II 


lishment  of  rural  and  other  high  schools,  only  when  the  local  school 
communities  have  indicated  their  cooperation  by  agreeing  to  certain 
requirements  made  by  law  as  a  stipulation  under  which  such  aid 
may  be  received. 
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VI.— PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

THE  WAR'S  REVELATION  OP  THE  NEED. 

The  war  has  aroused  all  nations  to  an  appreciation  of  the  value  ^f 
physical  education.  Man  power  is  reqognized  as  the  most  valuable 
of  all  national  resources.  We  sent  2,000,000  splendid  young  men 
across  the  seas  and  we  had  another  2,000,000  in  training  when  the 
armistice  was  signed.  These  were  the  very  pick  and  pride  of  the 
Nation.  But  there  is  another  side  of  the  picture.  Of  the  millions 
of  yoimg  men  who  were  drafted  about  20  per  cent  were  physically 
imfit  for  any  military  service  and  about  15  per  cent  more  were  fit  for 
limited  service  only;  few  of  those  who  were  accepted  were  physically 
well  trained;  even  fewer  had  been  taught  to  take  good  physical  care 
of  themselves.  The  defects  which  made  these  men  unfit  for  military 
service  are  largely  preventable ;  the  lack  of  training  and  the  ignorance 
of  health  laws  are'  entirely  preventable.  A  thoroughgoing  program 
of  physical  education  in  our  schools  would  prevent  or  remedy  these 
deficiencies. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  EFFECTIVE  STATE  LEGISLATION. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1914  eight  States  h^ce  enacted 
physicaf  education  laws.*  Careful  study  of  these  laws  both  on  paper 
and  in  operation  shows  that  certain  principles  must  be  recognized 
and.  incorporated  into  such  laws  if  they  are  to  be  effective.  The 
enactment  of  weak  and  perfunctory  legislation  will  result  in  failure 
and  disappointment.' 

PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  STATE  LEGISLATION  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDU- 
CATION. 

The  enactment  of  an  adequate  and  effective  State  law  for  physical 
education  requires  a  clear  imderstanding  of  three  things:  The 
objects  to  be  secured  through  physical  education;  the  processes  and 
accessories  necessary  for  securing  these  objects;  the  specific  pro- 
visions that  must  be  incorporated  in  the  legislative  measure. 

1.  Objects  of  physical  education. — Obviously  the  object  of  a  State 
law  for  physical  education  is  to  secure  the  development  of  the 
potential  physical  capacity  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  State;  to  make 
them  physically,  morally,  and  socially  fit  for  the  duties  of  citizenship 
and  the  joy  of  wholesome  living.  Quite  as  obviously,  no  system 
of  education,  however  broadly  conceived,  can  do  this  single-handed. 
Education  is  but  one  of  the  social  agencies  involved  in  the  successful 
upbringing  of  youth.  Good  housing,  adequate  food,  and  sane 
regulation  of  juvenile  labor  are  equally  necessary.     Without  these 

1  Illinois,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  California,  Nevada,  Maryland,  and  Delaware. 
>  For  fuller  information  see  Recent  State  Legislation  for  Physical  Education.    Bureau  of  EduoatioD, 
BulleUn,  1918,.No.  40.    (In  press.) 
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cooperative  conditions,  any  system  of  physical  education  can  be 
only  partially  successful  in  its  appointed  task  of  developing  the 
physical  capacity  of  the  youth  of  the  State;  but  an  adequate  and 
effective  system  of  physical  education  will  surely  stimulate  the 
development  of  these  other  agencies  in  a  State. 

2.  Proeesaes  and  accessories. — ^The  processes  and  accessories  by 
which  the  development  of  physical  capacity  are  effected  may  be 
classified  with  sufficient  accuracy  as  follows: 

(1)  Processes — 

(a)  Sufficient  physical  activity  of  the  right  character  to  insure  de- 
Telopment  of  strength,  endurance,  agility,  and  trained  control  of  the 
muscular  powers;  and  the  moral  and  socild  qualities  of  courage,  self- 
control,  self-subordination,  cooperation,  and  initiative. 

(b)  Training  into  health  habits  and  instruction  in  health  knowl- 
edge in  order  that  the  individual  may  know  how  to  take  care  of  his 
"animal  machine"  and  may  reverence  it  as  a  servant  for  high  purposes. 

(2)  Accessories — 

(a)  Physical  examination — the  charting,  as  it  were,  of  each  indi- 
vidual's physical  character — ^repeated  at  sufficiently  frequent  inter- 
vals to  secure  a  record  of  growth  and  physical  status. 

(b)  Provision  for  correction  of  deficient  bodily  conditions  that 
impair  health  and  development. 

(c)  Adequate  space  and  equipment  for  exercise  appropriate  to 
varying  ages  and  varying  physical  and  mental  status  of  children  and 
youth. 

(d)  Sanitary  school  environment,  including  buildings,  grounds, 
and  equipment. 

(e)  Organization  and  management  of  the  daily  school  program 
and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  interest  of  health  and  vigor. 

3.  Legislative  provision. — The  legislative  provision  necessary  to  an 
effective  State  system  of  physical  education  will  include  the  following: 

(1)  A  clear  statement  of  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  law. 

(2)  Provision  of  administrative  machinery  in  the  State  department 
of  education  sufficient  for  the  effective  administration  of  the  law. 
This  provision  should  be  broad  and  flexible.  Two  things  are 
essential: 

(a)  State  direction  and  supervision.  The  best  plan  is  a  State 
director  of  physical  education  with  the  rank  of  deputy  or  assistant 
State  superintendent.  His  powers  and  duties  must  not  be  narrowly 
defined. 

0))  Sufficient  financial  resources  to  insure  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  this  office,  either  by  specific  appropriation  or  by  author- 
izing the  State  department  to  make  adequate  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  out  of  general  school  funds. 
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(3)  Provision  for  the  continuous  physical  education  of  all  children 
and  youth  of  school  age  (6-18)  in  the  State,  as  follows: 

(a)  All  children  in  all  grades  and  departments  of  the  public  schools. 

(b)  All  children  in  institutional  and  private  schools. 

(c)  All  students  in  normal  schools  and  other  schools  in  which 
teachers  are  trained. 

(d)  All  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  in  industry.  This  may  be 
secured  by  extending  the  continuation  school  program  so  as  to 
make  physical  education  obligatory  up  to  18;  or  it  may  be  secured 
by  recognizing  and  crediting  such  agencies  as  municipal  playgroimds, 
Boy  Scouts,  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Attempts  at 
precise  definition  in  the  law  should  be  avoided.  It  should  be  left 
as  an  administrative  problem  imder  general  authorization. 

(4)  A  minimum  time  requirement  for  physical  education  of  one 
hour  each  day.  It  should  be  explicit  that  this  is  the  minimuni  and 
that  school  authorities  are  encouraged  to  increase  the  time  devoted 
to  play,  recreation,  and  athletics  outside  the  regular  school  hours. 
For  children  in  the  higher  grades  and  in  industry,  activities  that  are 
approved  by  the  State  director  of  physical  education  as  equivalent 
to  prescribed  courses  in  physical  education  should  be  accepted  as 
fulfilling,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  time  and  quality  requirements 
in  physical  education. 

(5)  There  should  be  a  carefully  drawn  provision  authorizing  and 
requiring  the  employment  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers  imder 
specified  conditions  and  in  harmony  with  the  administrative  oigaoi- 
zation  of  the  State.  A  State  with  a  county  unit  organization  would 
require  county  supervisors;  one  with  supervisory  districts  would 
require  district  supervisions.  City  systems  would  require  both 
supervisors,  and  special  teachers — ^the  latter  for  intermediate  and 
high  schools  at  least.  By  '^ specified  conditions*'  is  meant  that  a 
supervisor  should  be  required  for  a  given  unit  of  school  population, 
the  size  of  the  unit  to  depend  upon  density  of  population. 

(6)  Provision  for  State  aid  to  county  and  local  authorities  in  part 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers. 

(7)  Provision  requiring  the  State  department  of  education  to  fix 
qualifications  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers  and  to  issue  special 
licenses  for  the  same. 

(8)  Provision  for  adequate  physical  education  in  the  preparation 
of  all  teachers,  both  for  the  secondary  and  the  elementary  schooL 
The  essential  requirements  of  this  part  of  the  teacher's  education 
should  be  prescribed  by  the  State  authorities. 

(9)  Special  provision  for  training  regular  class  teachers  already  in 
the  service  in  order  that  they  may  do  their  essential  part  in  the  pro- 
gram of  physical  education. 

(10)  Provision  requiring  that  pupils  be  graded  in  physical  educa- 
tion as  in  other  school  subjects  and  exercises  and  that  satisfactory 
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pit^ress  in  physical  education  be  a  condition  to  promotion  and 
gradnation. 

(11)  Effective  provision  for  coordinating  medical  and  sanitary 
supervision  of  schools  with  the  physical  education.  Otherwise  such 
essential  factors  in  a  complete  program  of  physical  education  as 
detection  and  correction  of  defects  and  sanitary  conditions  of  grounds, 
buildings,  and  equipment  will  be  neglected.  Most  States  having 
medical  inspection  laws  will  need  to  revise  and  extend  them.  In 
States  having  no  such  laws  the  enactment  of  medical  inspection  and 
physical  education  laws  should  be  worked  out  so  as  to  insure  effective 
coordination.  Under  medical  and  sanitary  supervision  there  should 
certainly  be  included  provision  (a)  for  inspection  for  detection  and 

-control  of  communicable  disease;  (6)  for  periodic  examination  to 
discover  abnormaUties  that  prevent  or  retard  development;  (c)  for 
the  emplojnnent  of  school  nurses;  (4)  for  school  clinics  to  insure 
remedying  of  defects  and  disabilities  (especially  dental  and  eye 
clinics) ;  and  (e)  for  regular  inspection  of  school  buUdingS;  premises, 
and  drinking  water  to  insure  sanitary  conditions. 

(12)  If,  as  in  some  of  the  laws  already  enacted,  reference  is  made 
to  military  training,  the  interrelations  should  be  clearly  recognized. 
A  system  of  physical  education  worthy  the  name  must  include  all 
the  essentials  of  premilitary  training:  Development  of  sound  physi- 
cal condition;  training  in  care  of  one's  physical  self;  training  in  co- 
operation; and  respect  for  discipline.  DriU  in  tactics  and  the  manual 
of  arms  can  not  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  or  equivalent  for  the 
course  in  physical  education.  If  military  training  is  authorized  in 
the  law,  then  the  State  director  of  physical  education  should  be 
authorized  and  required  to  pass  upon  the  value  of  any  proposed  plan 
of  military  training  and  to  accept  it  as  a  substitute  for  physical  edu- 
cation only  in  so  far  as  it  includes  the  health,  vigor,  and  endurance- 
producing  features  of  the  physical  education  program. 

VIL— SCHOOL  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

Public  school  groimds,  well  located,  neatly  kept,  with  beautiful 
and  convenient  buildings,  are  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the 
inteDigence  of  a  conamuxiity  and  its  interest  in  education. 

Better  school  conditions  invariably  mean  better  schools  and  better 
community  spirit. 

A  beautiful  and  convenient  school  building  costs  little  more  than 
an  tmsightly  one. 

An  excellent  authority  maintains  that  ''  a  good  school  is  the  best 
asset  and  the  best  dividend-paying  property  in  any  conmiimity.'' 

A  State  report  offers  the  following  significant  advice: 

As  the  proper  instruction  of  our  boys  and  girls  is  the  highest  and  most  important 
fimction  in  which  the  home,  the  community,  and  the  States  unite,  ih^mkmoiL  building 
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and  groiindB  of  every  locality  should  be  a  concrete  expression  of  ita  highest  ideals,  a 
translation  into  visible  form  of  the  best  thought  of  the  best  minds,  the  outgrowth  and 
consummation  of  all  that  it  can  conceive  and  do  for  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  needs  of  its  youth. 

The  delay  occasioned  by  the  war  in  schoolhouse  construction  has 
given  time  and  opportunity  to  study  the  most  modern  types  of  school 
buildings,  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  already  made,  and  to  change 
existing  plans  to  conform  to  the  highest  standards  of  efficiency. 


m<ibwc>oM;i3iiiO<oo.<OMCi 


IDEAL  RURAL  SCHOOL  GROUNDS 

10  Acnes 


Ground  plan  of  an  ideal  rural  community  school,  prepared  in  miniature  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition.  Provision  is  made  for  housing  the  teacher  and  in  other  ways  making 
the  school  a  real  farmers'  school. 

The  order  of  the  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board ,  issued  Novem^ 
her  21  f  1918,  revoked  aU  restrictions  placed  upon  non-war  public 
buildings. 

School  buildings  thai  were  partly  constructed  and  new  ones  vnth  plans 
approved  and  bonds  voted  and  sold  may  now  be  completed  wOhaul 
further  interruption.  ] 
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PROVISICmS  FOR  SUTTABU:  BUILDINGS  AND  THEIR  USE. 

During  the  coming  year  schoolhouse  construction  will  probably  far 
exceed  that  of  any  past  year.  The  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  building 
materials,  together  with  the  inadequate  supply  of  labor,  will  soon  be 
adjusted  so  that  the  present  partly  completed  school  buildings  may 
be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  1919. 

State  aid  for  rural  districts  and  for  high  schools  maintaining  courses 
in  special  subjects,  such  as  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic 
science,  is  common  in  many  States,  and  the  demand  is  growing. 
State  aid  is  usually  based  on  a  requirement  that  suitable  buildings 
and  equipment  be  provided  by  the  district.  No  State  aid  should  he 
he  given  a  school  district  unless  the  school  huHding  is  in  good  condition 
and  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  for  the  future  growth  of  the  school. 

The  unit  plan  of  school  solves  the  problem  of  needed  additions  to 
meet  State  aid  requirements.  This  is  a  plan  for  a  composite  building 
larger  than  may  be  needed  immediately,  but  which  provides  that  the 
structure  may  be  built  in  two,  three,  or  four  sections  at  different 
times. 

In  some  of  the  States  the  schoolhouse  is  used  as  a  x>olling  place.  State  school  laws 
(requently  permit  and  recommend  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  as  a  community  center. 

School  buildings  are  the  property  of  the  people  and  should  be  used  by  them.  The 
following  motto  has  been  suggested  as  a  legend  to  be  placed  above  the  door  of  every 
schoolhouse:^  "This  building  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of  this  community  and  to  the 
common  cause  of  a  better  life  for  all." 

For  community  use  an  assembly  room  is  essential  even  in  a  one-teacher  school.  It 
is  possible  to  plan  the  building  so  that  the  main  room,  while  in  daily  use  as  a  class* 
room,  may  be  adapted  to  serve  as  a  community  auditorium  for  evening  gatherings. 
This  may  be  accomplished  with  very  little  additional  expense.  Such  'plans  are  now 
being  prepared  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  general  distribution. 

Iq  selecting  the  site  for  a  new  school  building  in  rural  sections,  its  use  as  a  community 
center  should  receive. particular  attention.  The  schoolhouse  should  be  placed  at  the 
natural  center  of  the  community.  Our  schoolhouses  at  present  are  ased  for  directors' 
meetings,  for  farmers'  institutes,  and  gatherings  of  different  descriptions.  The  war 
has  forced  a  public  use  of  thousands  of  school  buildings  that  otherwise  would  not  haVe 
been  so  used.  They  were  utilized  for  Red  Cross  work,  Liberty  Loan  drives,  and 
Thrift  Stamp  campaigns.  This  is  the  true  community  service  to  which  every  school 
baOding  in  the  land  should  be  dedicated. 

PLANS  FOR  BUILDINGS  TO  BE  PROVIDED  BY  STATE. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  now  existing  regulations  governing  schoolhouse 
construction  have  been  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  different 
States  during  the  past  decade.*  More  than  40  States  now  have  laws 
on  the  subject  of  hygienic  features  in  school  architecture. 

In  four  States  the  boards  of  health  provide  sanitary  regulations  for 
all  school  buildings.  In  five  States  the  boards  of  health  cooperate  with 
tiie  State  boards  of  education  and  the  State  architect  in  preparing 

>  BoUetlzi,  1914,  No.  12.  >  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  21. 
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school  buflding  plans.  In  19  States  the  State  boards  of  education 
approve  the  plans  for  school  bnildmgs.  In  30  States  the  approval  of 
school  plans  or  impiovementis  is  vested  in  the  State  authorities. 

SCHOOL  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  PREPARED  WHOLLY 
UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OP  COMPETENT  STATE  AUTHORITY. 

So  strong  is  sentiment  growing  in  favor  of  having  plans  and  speci- 
fications of  new  school  buildings,  repairs,  enlargements,  and  remodel- 
ing of  old  ones,  approved  and  supervised  by  competent  State  au- 
thorities that  soon  every  State  will  have  definite  laws  for  governing 
schoolhouse  construction.  General  satisfaction  invariably  follows 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation,  because  it  reUeves  the  local  school 
board  of  all  responsibility  and  saves  the  cost  of  a  special  building 
inspector.  Such  plans  should  include  proper  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilation  for  school  buildings,  and  establish  uniform  standards  for 
the  entire  State.  Ohio  and  Indiana,  among  other  States,  have  very 
complete  sanitary  regulations  provided  in  the  school  code. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  status  of  regulation  of  schoolhouse 
construction  in  the  different  States. 

The  legislatures  might  well  consider  the  following  while  for- 
mulating legislation  on  school  buildings  and  improvements: 

That  such  laws  be  enacted  as  will  allow  the  freest  possible  use  of  public  school 
buildings  for  community  center  activities,  to  make  the  public  school  buildings  true 
community  fonmis. 

That  all  plans  for  school  buildings  or  improvements  be  approved  by  the  State  de- 
partment of  education,  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  State  board  of  health;  that  a 
State  school  architect  be  selected  for  this  work,  and  that  the  power  of  condemnation 
of  school  buildings  and  grounds  be  in  the  hands  of  competent  State  authority;  that  the 
selection  of  all  school  sites  and  the  location  of  the  school  buildings  on  these  sites  be 
also  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  or  by  some  competent  authority  selected 
by  this  board. 

That  where  no  constitutional  limitation  is  placed  upon  the  rate  of  taxation,  the  legis- 
lature enact  such  laws  as  will  allow  the  people  of  every  district  freedom  in  voting  a 
rate  of  taxation  that  will  provide  the  needed  support  of  their  public  schools,  to  in- 
clude new  schoolhouse  construction  and  necessary  improvements. 

That  no  State  aid  should  be  given  any  district  which  has  not  made  full  provision 
for  the  care  and  protection  of  the  school  grounds  and  school  buildings;  that  State  aid 
for  weaker  districts  be  given  to  those  who  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  state  department  only. 
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CHART  SflCWWC    STATUS   Of  fiEGULATlQN  OP  SCHOOLHOUJE   OWSTBUCnON 
M  THC  UNITCD  STATES  IN  THE  YEAH  1915 

OOMPOZD  or  rBAMLlfiVMG  COOPER..  ABO&TCCr   DOSTOI. 
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VOL— PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


Even. before  the  war,  the  most  difficult  phase  of  the  whole  educa- 
tional problem  was  how  to  get  and  retain  a  sufficient  number  of 
well-prepared  teachers.  Since  the  country's  entrance  into  the  war, 
the  problem  has  become  greatly  intensified.  Now  is  the  time,  there- 
fore, to  drive  home  to  the  people  what  is  necessary  before  better 
things  can  be  attained  in  the  field  of  professional  teaching.    The 

PERMANENT  AND  TEMPORARY  TEACHERS 


people  will  have  to  become  fully  aware  of  their  responsibility  toward 
the  teacher;  they  will  have  to  make  schools  and  housing  conditions 
more  attractive  than  they  now  are;  and  in  other  ways  make  possible 
long  well-paid  tenures  in  the  same  community. 

The  several  legislatures  should,  by  legal  enactment,  safeguard  the 
profession  and  offer  special  inducements  to  all  teachers  to  equip 
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themselves  well  for  teaching  as  a  life  work.  On  this  basis,  the  teachers 
will  be  more  reculy  than  now  to  do  their  share  to  attain  real  pro- 
fessional standrads  of  teaching. 

Conditions  are  particularly  bad  in  the  rural  schools.  The  bureau  estimate  for 
part  yean  places  the  annual  number  of  new  rural  teachers  at  about  87,500.  The  pro- 
portion of  beginning  teachers  for  the  current  year  is  abncMinally  large.  In  some 
cooDtieB  as  high  as  85  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  had  no  previous  experience.  It 
appears  that  at  leant  125,000  inexperienced  teachers  are  employed  in  rural  communi- 
to  this  year.  In  addition  to  this,  the  rural  schools  are  losing, most  of  their  men 
teachers  because  the  salaries  paid  are  not  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  man  and  his 
funily. 

The  graphic  representation  given  on  the  preceding  page  gives  the  situation  from 
tiie  teachers'  point  of  view.  It  is  the  result  of  a  Bureau  of  Education  study  of  all  the 
nual  teachers  in  South  Dakota;  42.7  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  permanently  in  the 
schools;  10.5  per  cent  are  uncertain  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  remain  per- 
manently in  the  profession;  and  46.8  per  cent  do  not  intend  to  make  teaching  their 
life  profession.  The  reasons  reported  why  these  teachers  do  not  intend  to  renudn  per- 
manently in  the  schools  should  be  cause  for  serious  consideration  by  legislatures  as 
they  tell  the  story  of  rural  teachers  for  every  State  in  the  Union. 

REASONABLE  STANDARDS  FOR  TEACHER  PREPARATION. 

Adequate  l^islation  on  the  basis  of  the  comprehensive  plan  out- 
lined below  will  unquestionably  provide  the  State  with  a  high-grade 
professional  teaching-staflf: 

1.  Improve  teaching  conditions  \>y — 

(a)  Establishing  reasonable  minimum  salaries  for  all  teachers. 

(b)  Scaling  all  teacher's  salaries  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held,  thus  placing  a 
pfemium  on  special  preparation. 

2.  Require  higher  teaching  qualifications  by — 

(a)  Increasing,  gradually,  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  State  normal  schools 
tnd  lengthening  their  study  courses. 

(6)  Discontinuing  the  iasue  of  certificates  on  examination  as  soon  as  the  normal 
KJiooIs  and  other  teacher-training  institutions  have  become  fully  equii>ped  to  supply 
an  the  professional  teachers  required. 

(c)  Placing  the  minimum  requirement  for  permission  to  teach  at  graduation  from 
an  accredited  four-year  high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  and  in  addition  at  least  one 
year's  profeesional  study  acquired  at  a  professional  school  for  teachers.  The  standard 
not  to  go  into  effect  before  ample  time  (1  to  4  years)  is  given  for  all  teachers  in  the 
service  to  attain  these  requirements. 

3.  Increase  the  supply  of  professional  teachers  by — 

(a)  Granting  State  bonuses  to  teachers  as  rewards  for  long  service  in  a  single  school 
community. 

(b)  Establishing  a  retirement  fund  for  teachers. 

RADICAL  STEPS  REQUIRED  TO  i'ROYIDE  THE  NECESSARY  SUPPLY  OF 

RURAL  TEACHERS. 

The  Nation  needs  immediately  many  thousand  specifically  pre- 
pared teachers  for  the  new  consolidated  and  other  rural  schools,  in 
order  to  make  these  schools  real  farm  community  schools.  This  may 
be  accomplished   by   establishing,    through   legislative   enactment, 
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teacher-training  departments  in  all  the  higher  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  State  which  can  at  all  adapt  their  work  to  this  end.  This 
would  usually  include: 

1.  State  normal  schools — in  specifically  organized  departments. 

2.  Schools  of  education  in  universities  and  colleges — ^in  special 
courses  for  special  nural  school  administration  and  supervision. 

3.  Agricultural  colleges — in  specific  departments  or  courses  for 
special  subject  teachers  and  supervisors,  and  principals  of  large  rural 
schools  of  agri(5Ultural  type. 

4.  Fully  accredited  high  schools — in  fifth  year  course  teacher- 
training  departments. 

5.  Extension  service  for  teachers  in  service — to  aid  them  to  meet 
the  increased  academic  and  professional  standards  contemplated 
above.  

DL— CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

From  the  very  early  times  in  our  educational  history,  whenever  any 
ormal  recognition  of  the  school  was  taken,  or  support  given  to  them 
by  civil  authorities,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  require  of  the  teacher 
some  sort  of  certificate  of  proficiency.  Early  requirements  were  very 
meager  and  generally  of  a  religious  or  moral  nature  rather  than  of  an 
academic  nature,  though  as  early  as  1789  in  Massachusetts  gradua- 
tion from  college  or  university  was  recognized  as  sufficient  guarantee 
of  ability  to  teach.  These  early  customs,  however  inadequate,  estab- 
lished a  precedent;  for  all  State  systems  of  schools  when  effected  leg- 
alized the  idea  of  exacting  some  standard  of  attainment  from  appli- 
cants to  teach. 

The  power  of  certifying  teachers  was  vested  by  the  early  laws, 
sometimes  in  the  State,  as  in  New  York;  sometimes  in  the  county,  as 
in  Missouri  and  Indiana;  sometimes  exclusively  in  the  local  authori- 
ties, as  in  Massachusetts,  and  sometimes  in  all  of  them.  County 
authorities,  however,  were  the  most  convenient  and  popular  for  the 
purpose  and  the  majority  of  the  States  vested  some  or  all  of  the  cer- 
tifying power  in  them.  Later,  State  departments  of  education  as- 
sumed new  importance  and  prestige,  and  educational  powers  were 
granted  to  State  superintendents.  Higher  efficiency  and  unified  re- 
quirements were  secured  under  these  new  conditions  by  including 
among  the  legal  duties  of  the  State  superintendent  that  of  granting 
certificates  of  State-wide  validity.      ^  ^ 

CENTRALIZING  TEACHER  CERTinCATION  IN  THE  STATE  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  EDUCATION. 

State  and  county  certification  prevailed  in  the  majoritjf  of  States 
almost  from  the  establishment  of  their  State  school  systems.  In 
1887  42  of  the  48  States  and  Territories  issued  certificates  from  both 
of  these  sources.     Four  States  issued  county  or  local  certificates  only. 
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Two  States  had  so  centralized  the  certificating  authority  that  all  cer- 
tificates were  iasaed  fnmi  the  State  department. 

By  1903  the  number  of  States  having  the  cent»*alized  State  cer- 
tificating system  had  increased  to  8.  Four  still  issued  county  cer- 
tificates only,  and  in  the  remaining  36  both  States  and  county 
certificates  or  local  certificates,  as  in  Louisiana  and  Maine,  were 


By  1911  25  States,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  total  number  had  adopted 
the  centralized  system  of  issuing  certificates  from  the  State  only,  and 
by  1918  50  per  cent  had  accomplished  complete  centa*alization. 

Ab  additioDal  evidence  of  centraliziiig  tendendee  in  the  mattet  of  certification,  it 
may  be  added  that  of  the  States  which  still  grant  certificating  authority  to  counties, 
miK:h  of  the  responalbility  of  that  privilege  such  as  giving  out  and  examining  questions 
is  asBumed  by  the  State  department.  This  tendency  is  on  the  increase^  In  1911, 
o!  those  States  in  which  county  certification  prevailed,  8  per  cent  retained  in  the 
State  department  the  power  of  giving  questions  and  examining  papers.  In  1918 
93  per  cent  of  the  county  certificating  States  retained  the  papers  grading  authority 
in  the  State  department. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTIFICATION. 

The  early  indefinite  requirements,  such  as  '*  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  examining 
power"  (eitlier  local  or  State  authorities)  passed  into  more  definite  ones,  and  subjects 
for  examination  were  enumerated  in  the  law.  Reasonably  typical  of  these  was  the 
law  of  In^dana,  which  required  that  teachers  should  be  examined  *^  touching  their 
qualifications,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  their  kiK>wledge  of  the  EnglisL  l^mguage, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.''  Additional  subjects  were  added  from  time  to  time.  The 
custom  was  early  established  of  grading  certificates  according  to  the  standing  of  appli- 
cants and  of  making  the  duration  dependent  upon  the  grade. 

In  the  meantime  professional  preparation  for  teaching  was  becoming  more  and  more 
-common  mnce  the  establishment  of  the  first  normal  school  in  1839,  and  demands  were 
increasing  that  certificates  without  examination  be  given  to  graduates  of  profe^eional 
schools.  By  1873  the  discussion  of  the  professional  Hcense  had  become  quite  general 
and  various  States  recognized  the  demands.  By  1890,  25  States  had  added  to  the 
branches  in  which  teachers  were  examined — one  or  more  professiona]  subjects,  usually 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  or  mental  philosophy,  or  didactics.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1897,  28  recognized  graduation  from 
normal  schools  or  universities  as  evidence  of  qualification  for  certification  without 
examination.  By  1903  the  number  of  these  States  had  increased  to  31.  During  the 
period  from  1911  to  1918  the  percentage  of  States  which  recognized  professional  train- 
ing as  a  basis  for  certification  increased  from  56  to  100  per  cent.  In  1903,  41  States  of 
the  48  States  or  Territories  included  professional  subjects  in  the  examining  list.  This 
recognition  of  the  efllcacy  of  some  form  of  professional  training  or  examination  in  pro- 
fessional subjects  as  controlling  factors  in  judging  teaching  ability  is  rapidly  gaining 
a  permanent  foothold  in  school  legislation  throughout  the  coimtry.  All  States  now 
include  professional  subjects  in  teachers'  examinations  and  the  questions  of  this 
nature  are  constantly  increasing  in  number  and  difficulty. 

However,  the  fact  that  mere  recognition  is  given  does  not  show 
the  full  force  of  the  growth  of  the  demand  for  professional  training 
on  the  part  of  applicants  to  teach.     A  concerted  and  almost  universal 
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movement  is  now  on  foot  to  increase  both  academic  and  professional 
requirements  for  certification.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  several 
States  not  only  recognize  graduation  from  a  professional  school  as 
one  means,  but  as  the  ordy  means  of  preparation  for  teaching.  These 
States  are  now  rekjuiring  graduation  from  a  full  four-year  high  school, 
usually  one  which  includes  professional  subjects  in  its  curriculum; 
or  a  minimum  amount  of  professional  training,  or  both,  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  any  kind  of  certificate.  In  1911  Indiana  established 
this  precedent,  and  at  the  present  time  27  per  cent  of  the  States  in 
the  Union  make  such  requirement. 

SPECIALIZATION  A  REQUISITE  FOR  CERTIFICATION. 

The  teaching  profession  should  be  specialized  at  least  as  highly  as 
other  learned  aiid  technical  professions.  Such  a  plan  involves  no 
new  idea,  but  simply  carrying  to  its  logical  conclusion  that  already 
involved  in  the  certification  plans  of  practically  all  States  at  thJe 
present  time  and  shown  in  the  differentiation  of  certificates,  as  high- 
school,  kindergarten,  special-subjects  certificates.  The  educational 
world  now  recognizes  that  a  marked  distinction  is  necessary  in  the 
preparation  of  candidates  for  rural  school  certificates,  special  voca- 
tional certificates,  and  the  like. 

The  next  step  in  legislation  should  demand  (1)  a  certain  amount  of 
professional  training  in  addition  to  high-school  graduation  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  aU  certificates;  and  {2)  a  higher  degree  of  specialization 
in  preparation — manifested  on  the  face  of  the  certificate, 

PLAN  OF  CERTIFICATION. 

A-  few  States  have  adopted  the  horizontal  as  distinguished  from 
the  vertical  plan  of  certification.  This  plan  involves  two  grades 
of  certificates,  first  and  second,  for  high  schools,  two  for  elementary 
schools,  two  for  primary  and  kindergarten,  and  two  for  special 
subjects,  rather  than  general  certificates  of  two  or  three  grades  recog- 
nized in  all  schools  of  all  grades.  The  plan  of  certification  should 
be  the  horizontal  one,  with  special  certificates  of  two  grades  for  at 
least  the  following:  High  school,  rural  and  city;  elementary  schools, 
rural  and  city;  primary  and  kindergarten  school  certificates,  and 
certificates  in  special  subjects  such  as  music,  drawing,  and  art. 

About  one-third  of  the  States  require  some  professional  training  as  a  prerequisite 
for  ail,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  certificates  granted.  The  ^^^uyland  law,  e.  g.,  permits 
the  issue  of  one  grade  of  certificate,  the  third,  without  professional  trainii^,  but 
third-grade  certificates  are  accepted  only  when  the  supply  of  higher-certificate 
teachers  is  exhausted.  Another  indication  of  the  growing  importance  of  professional 
training  is  offered  by  the  fact  that  since  1911  the  number  of  States  granting  renewals 
of  certificates  on  the  basis  of  some  sort  of  professional  training  has  increased  from  18 
to  40  per  cent. 
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The  most  marled,  and  probably  the  most  important  tendencies  of  certification  provisions 
of  the  last  few  years  are  {1)  that  toward  making  a  certain  minimum  of  academic  and  pro- 
fessional training  prerequisite  for  any  eertifieaU,  and  (t)  that  of  approximating  State-tvide 
wUty  of  requirement  by  concentrating  the  certificating  power  in  the  State  department. 
The  latter  is  now  practically  accomplished. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  the  American  public  can  afford  to  intrust  the 
education  of  its  children  to  the  uneducated  and  untrained  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 
The  State  has  the  power  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers  through 
l^al  enactments  concerning  certification.  Investigations  imule  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  several  States  show  that  from  30  to  40  per  cenlrof  the  teachers  holding 
kgal  certificates  at  the  time  of  making  the  surveys  were  untrained. 

No  man  of  prominence  has  emphasized  the  value  of  professional 
preparation  with  better  logic  than  the  late  J.  Sterling  Morton : 

We  demand  educated  educators.  We  demand  professionally  trained  teachers,  men 
and  women  of  irreproachable  character  and  well  tested  abilities.  We  demand  from 
our  legislature  laws  raising  the  standard  of  the  profession  and  exalting  the  office  of  the 
teacher.  As  the  doctor  of  medicine  or  the  practitioner  at  law  is  only  admitted  within  the 
pale  of  his  calling  upon  the  production  of  his  parchment  or  certificates,  so  the  a)»plicant 
for  the  position  of  instructor  in  our  primary  and  other  schools  should  be  reqnbed  by 
law  to  first  produce  his  diploma,  his  authority  to  teach,  from  the  normal  schools. 

We  call  no  uneducated  quack  or  charlatan  to  perform  surgery  upon  the  bodies  of 
our  children  lest  they  may  be  deformed,  crippled,  and  maimed  physically  all  their 
lives.  Let  us  take  equal  care  that  we  entrust  the  development  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties to  skilled  instructors  of  magnanimous  character  that  the  mentalities  of  our  chil- 
dren may  not  be  mutilated,  deformed,  and  crippled  to  halt  and  limp  through  all  the 
centuries  of  their  never-ending  lives.  The  deformed  body  will  die  and  be  forever 
put  out  of  sight  imder  the  ground,  but  a  mind  made  monstrous  by  bad  teaching  dies 
not,  but  stalks  forever  among  the  ages,  an  immortal  mockery  of  the  divine  image. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  adoption  of  suggestions  herein  outlined 
would  in  some  States  result  in  a  shortage  of  applicants  possessing 
qualifications  specified.  To  overcome  this  a  slow  evolution  rather 
than  a  revolution  is  recommended.  While  standards  and  salaries 
both  should  be  raised  immediately,  the  full  professional  idea  of  certifi- 
cation may  be  approached  gradually.  The  following  are  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  various  State  surveys. 
While  made  for  specific  cases  they  have  general  application : 

1.  The  power  to  grant  certificates  to  teachers  should  be  vested 
in  the  State  department  of  education. 

2.  The  State  should  establish  by  law  reasonable  minimum  salaries. 

3.  The  issuance  of  certificates  on  examination  should  be  discon- 
tinued as  soon  as  the  teacher-training  institutions  are  equipped  to 
supply  the  teachers  required.  Courses  in  these  institutions  should 
be  more  highly  specialized.  Certificates  granted  on  the  basis  of  the 
training  given  should  indicate  this  specialization. 

4.  Certificates  should  be  based  on  the  horizontal  plan;  salaries 
should  be  scaled  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held. 

5.  The  legislature  should  establish  a  fixed  date  from  one  to  five 
years  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  after  which  graduation  from  a 
standard  normal  school  should  be  demanded  as  a  prereanisit-i^  for 
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any  certificate.  While  such  an  arrangement  may  seem  to  be  inex- 
pedient because  of  the  difficulty  to  secure  teachers.  States  which  have 
by  legislation  established  such  standards  find  that  the  supply  of 
teachers  rises  to  the  demand  after  a  few  years. 

X.— TEACHERS*    SALARIES,  TENURE,  AND   RETIREMENT 

PENSIONS. 

Salaries  of  teachers  are  sojow  that  they  offer  neither  incentive  to 
professional  preparation,  nor  encouragement  to  long  tenure.  More- 
over, the  new  and  more  lucrative  opportunities  which  the  war  has 
made  available  to  teachers  have  made  serious  inroads  on  the  pro- 
fession.   It  can  not  now  be  expected  that  qualified  persons  will 
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continue  to  teach,  or  that  capable  ones  will  prepare  for  teaching, 
unless  radical  and  sweeping  changes  are  forthcoming  in  the  salary 
scale.     The  cost  of  living  has  increased  since  1913  as  follows: 

Food 85  per  cent. 

Qothing 106  per  cent. 

Drugs 103  per  cent. 

Fuel * 53  per  cent. 

House  furnishing  goods 75  per  cent. 

Teachers'  salaries  have  not  increased  in  a  proportionate  ratio.  Re- 
cent data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  indicate  that  a  hberal 
estimate  for  the  country  at  large  is  12  per  cent.  The  inadequacy  of 
compensation  at  the  present  time  is  indicated  by  comparisons  of  teach- 
ers' salaries  with  those  paid  in  the  industries.     (See  TablesS,  4,  and  5.) 

Legislative  plans  which  provide  for  different  grades  of  certificates 
should  recognize  the  necessity  of  scaling  the  salaries  according  to 
the  grades — placing  a  premium  on  special  preparation.  Such  a  plan 
is  now  followed  in  Indiana.  This,  of  course,  should  be  in  addition 
to  a  higher  mininium  than  now  exists  in  the  general  salary  scale. 

Table  X-Salaries  paid  in  the  indtatries  (taken  from  the  Cleveland  education  survey 

made  in  1915). 


PhimlMrs.... 

Ptast«vs... 
Painters 

Hofien 

Madiiiiists... 


neve- 
land. 

Boston. 

Chicago. 

Minne- 
apolis. 

il»219 

$1,320 

$1,394 

$1,044 

1,192 

1,244 

1,203 

1, 197 

1,132 

1,201 

1,326 

1,201 

1,003 

957 

1,232 

921 

992 

1,026 

1,139 

1,030 

945 

980 

942 

927 

875 

1,074 

884 

958 

791 

1,001 

1,034 

937 

Fran- 
pifco. 

11,540 
1.390 
1.300 
1,081 

964 
1.126 

944 
1,124 


Table  4. — Salaries  paid  in  the  navy  yards  J 
Trade.  Annual  salary. 

Blacksmiths , $2, 396. 16 

Radio  electricians 2, 321. 28 

Masons,  stone  and  brick 2, 146. 56 

Carpenters 2, 059 .  20 

Wddera 2, 046.  72 

Plasterers  and  plumbers 1, 996. 80 

laectricians 1, 996. 80 

Canvas  workers 1,  896. 96 

Mechanics 1,  722. 24 

UlAolsterers 1,  697. 28 

Chauffeurs 1,  372. 80 

Cfardeners 1,  297. 92 

{]  297  99 
l' 148*  16 

Sewers 1,148.16 

Cliarwomen. 873. 60 


Teachers^ 630.  64 


>  Data  furnished  by  the  United  States  Navy  Department. 

<  Salary  of  teadiers  used  for  comparison  is  the  average  annual  salary  of  all  ttachers—  urban  and  rural— 
bMed  oh  daia  gathered  in  1918  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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Table  5. — Teachers'  wages — Length  of  school  term  in  months — Number  of  schoolhottses — 
Value  of  school  property — All  for  1915-16. 


States. 

Average 
Men. 

» monthly  salary  of 
teachers. 

length  of 

school 

year.ln 

months. 

Average 

annual 

salary 

of  all 

teechen. 

Women. 

All. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Com  1  n<»ntal  United  States 

1185.36 

1166.88 

170.21 

8.02 

8563  08 

North  A  t'antlc  Division 

107.96 
81.82 
67.90 
70.66 

117.13 

75.90 
64.97 
46.40 
57.02 
88.59 

80.15 
68.14 
50.65 
61.18 
05.06 

9.09 
8.  .36 
6.76 
6.76 
8.30 

728.56 

North  Central  Division 

560.66 
342.30 

South  A  t !  an  tic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

413.58 

Westem  Division * 

797  47 

North  AtlanUc  Division: 

Maine 

83.26 
116.39 
90.39 

49.65 
51.06 
44.84 

53.38 
56.74 
48.31 
88.08 
74.27 
68.16 
101.70 
95.34 
54.42 

60.31 
74.88 
91.57 
70.40 
62.72 
62.16 
60.90 
69.19 
60.12 
51.08 
53.60 
69.91 

«44.79 
63.04 

112.34 
48.50 
51.60 
42.57 
54.14 
44.49 
55.86 

52.33 
63.72 
50.96 
37.99 
63.10 
84.82 
49.62 
64.27 

79.46 
65.41 
75.79 
76.58 
96.30 
88.95 
94.32 
95.85 
99.26 
86.15 
113.46 

8.06 
8.58 
8.76 
9.09 
9.72 
9.16 
9.51 
•9.15 
8.64 

8.77 
7.75 
8.20 
•8.60 
8.09 
8.39 
8.50 
8.09 
8.63 
8.50 
8.18 
8.19 

8.54 
8.90 
8.90 
7.05 
6.75 
6.21 
5.43 
6.84 
6.50 

7.20 
6.19 
6.75 
6.15 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
7.60 

a84 
7.65 
8.35 
7.13 
8.00 
8.15 
8.80 
♦7.75 
8.78 
7.55 
8.80 

43a  24 
486.80 

Nev  Hampffhire . 

Vermont .' 

422.72 
800.18 
721  91 

Ma'?f*ft'^husetts . . 

Rh(Mif^  T.sland 

142.03 
127.03 

68.66 
64.16 

Connecticut 

624  35 

New  York.    .                           

967  X) 

Now  Jersey 

872.84 

Pennsylviuiia...            

68.63 
68.73 

50.55 
57.55 

470. 18 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

528.88 

•Indiana 

580  32 

Illinois 

106.24 

88.18 

750  85 

MichiRan 

605.47 

Wisconsin 

545  00 

Ifinntsota 

98.45 
90.69 
75.65 
75.00 

57.69 
57.40 
67.12 
57.20 

521  52 

Iowa 

517  65 

Missouri 

559  74 

North  Dakota  (1916) 

574  76 

Sout  h  Dakota *. 

433.71 

Nebraska 

73.21 
83.89 

«57.06 

50.94 
66.76 

«42.37 

438.45 

Kansas 

— 2.00 

Booth  AttanUc  Division: 

Delaware 

*358.S1 

Maryland 

561  06 

District  of  Columbia 

999.84 
341.90 
348.93 
264.36 
293.99 
804.31 
363.09 

876.75 
332.52 
344.00 
233.64 
425.95 
672.52 
334.94 
488.45 

702.43 

5oaa9 

63^85 
546.03 
77a  40 
724.92 
782.86 
742.81 
866.58 
650.41 
998w45 

Virginia 

66.07 

45.06 

West  VirHifta.  .  .             

North  Carolina ...               

South  Carolina 

70.64 
65.23 
69.96 

49.89 
39.25 
51.50 

Oeorda 

Florida ' 

South  Central  Division: 

Kent  ucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama '. 

Mis^i»«sinpl  (1913) 

lrf)uisiana 

84.37 
97.28 

57.75 
78.87 

Texas 

Arkansas  (1915) 

Oklahoma 

75.90 

98.18 
8.'>.91 
85.93 
79.24 
119.35 
109.90 
133.41 
112.38 

59.34 

76.98 
61.91 
65.65 
74.47 
90.65 
80.60 
87.55 
79.31 

Western  Pi  vision: 

Montana ...                

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Ne^v  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah .  .. 

Nevada "  

Idaho '      

Washington 

Oregon 

California.. 

151.63 

106.71 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

95.89 
69.61 

94.84 
101.87 

95.03 

03.94 

M3.26 

53.71 

9.20 

aoo 

874.25 
807.87 

Panama  (^anal  Zone 

Philippine  Islands 

Porto  Kioo 

54.43 

53.26 

8.10 

4S&08 

•  Statistics  of  1914>1 5. 

1  Bstimated  for  States  not  reporting  salaries  of  men  and  women  separately, 
i  Exclusive  of  WUihington. 

•  FiUpino  teachers  only.   Average  monthly  salary  of  506  American  teachers,  $115.54. 
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« 

SCHOOL  TENURE. 

It  is  also  important  that  some  recognition  be  given  to  tenure  of 
office.  This  is  especially  necessary  outside  of  cities.  Schools 
taught  by  itinerant  teachers  must  of  necessity  be  inefficient.  A 
salary  bonus  provided  by  State  funds  for  tenure  in  the  same  school 
or  district  would  add  stability  and  dignity  to  teaching  in  rural 
communities.  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Maryland  have  made  a 
b^;inning  in  this  direction  by  offering  a  bonus  to  those  remaining 
more  than  one  year  in  the  same  school. 

TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  PENSIONS.  > 

Teachers'  pension  systems  are  part  of  a  recent  movement  for 
social  insurance.  Pensions  of  some  kind  have  been  in  existence 
smce  the  Roman  Era.  They  were  granted  first  as  rewards  for 
conspicuous  bravery,  or  for  military  or  naval  service,  or  for  distin- 
guished contributions  in  the  field  of  literature,  art,  or  science.  As 
the  administrative  departments  of  government  developed,  they  also 
introduced  pensions,  and  the  practice  spread  to  industry  and  com- 
merce. Society  has  come  to  demand  that  an  employee  who  has 
given  the  services  of  a  lifetime  to  an  employer  be  provided  for  in  his 
old  age.  Social  justice  demands  that  this  protection  be  more  definite 
and  dignified  than  that  of  common  charity.  The  justification  of 
pensions  rests  not  only  on  t^eir  service  in  cases  of  distress,  but  also 
on  the  extent  to  which  they  may  improve  the  conditions  of  service, 
increase  the  efficiency  of  workers,  and  promote  social  welfare  gen- 
erally. Any  service  becomes  impaired  as  a  result  of  the  waste  and 
demoralization  caused  by  the  retention  of  employees  who  are 
inefficient  because  of  old  age  or  disability.  Their  retention  dis- 
courages yoimger  and  abler  persons,  and  clogs  the  avenues  of  pro- 
motion. 

A  study  of  67  pension  plans  for  teachers  in  the  United  States,  representing  25 
States  and  64  counties  and  cities,  shows  that  the  movement  for  such  pensions  is 
recent,  but  wide  spread  and  still  extending.  Generally  the  systems  are  administered 
by  special  boards,  of  which  the  teachers  constitute  a  majority.  Provision  is,  as  a 
role,  made  for  retirement  on  the  basis  of  service  and  disability,  but  usually  only  for 
teachers  entering  the  service  after  the  establishment  of  the  system.  Funds  are  in 
most  cases  provided  by  teachers'  contributions  and  by  public  appropriation  in 
approximately  equal  amounts,  but  the  funds  arranged  for  are  frequently  insufficient 
to  pay  the  pensions  that  have  been  promised. 

The  first  system  of  teacher  pensions  to  be  established  in  the  United  States  is  that 
ol  Chicago,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1893.  Before  1900  seven  other  systems  had 
been  founded.  Before  1910  there  were  23  more.  More  than  one-half  of  all  S3rstems 
(36),  however,  have  come  into  existence  since  the  banning  of  1910.  There  are  now 
State-wide  pension  systems  for  teachers  in  21   States,   permissive  systems  in  4 

1  Informaticn  mnd  graphic  map  taken  from  report  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Committea 
00  Salaries,  Penaioiis,  and  Tenure. 
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Others,  and  the  local  system  iu  9  more.     Thus  34  States  are  represented  in  the 
movement. 

The  existing  pension  systems  are  sometimes  administered  by  the  superintendent 
or  commissioner  of  education,  spmetimes  by  the  board  of  education,  but  in  nearly 
four-fifths  of  the  systems  there  is  a  special  pension  board  or  commission  or  committee. 


These  boards  have  from  3  to  11  members.  Two-thirds  of  them  have  5  or  7.  Forty- 
nine  out  of  51  boards  reporting  include  representatives  of  the  teachers,  who  are 
generally  elected  by  the  teachers  themselves. 

In  nine-tenths  of  the  systems  membership  is  compulsory  for  new  teachers.  In 
all  the  systems  retirement  is  on  the  basis  of  from  20  to  40  years  of  service,  most  fre- 
quently 30  years.    About  one-half  of  the  8>'8tem8  make  provision  also  for  retirement 
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on  the  bans  d  age,  at  from  50  to  75  yearo-Hmost  frequently  60  years  for  both  men  and 
wooioi.  Neariy  mx-BBven^bs  of  the  gygteimrhave  provisions  for  disability — usaaUy 
a  proportion  of  the  full  pension  equal  to  the  proportion  of  the  full  years  of  service 
completed  before  retirement. 

Teachers  contribute  to  the  fund  in  about  six-sevenths  of  the  systems,  most  frequently 
1  <»r  2  per  cent  of  their  salaries.  In  about  six-sevenths  of  the  systems  public  funds 
are  supplied  also  from  individual  sources,  school  or  special  taxes,  deductions  from 
teachers'  pay,  or  from  direct  appropriations.  The  public  contribution  is  not  related 
to  that  of  the  teachers  in  as  many  systems  as  would  be  expected.  Where  it  is  so 
related  it  most  frequently  equals  the  contribution  of  the  teachers. 

Return  of  the  teachers'  contributions  in  case  of  resignation  is  provided  for  in  about 
one-half  of  the  systems,  the  refund  being  most  frequently  one-ladf  of  the  contribution 
without  interest.  Return  in  case  of  dismissal  is  provided  in  about  one-half  the  sys- 
tems, this  refund  nearly  always  being  all  of  the  contribution  without  interest.  Return 
in  case  of  death  is  provided  in  about  one-third  of  the  systems. 

The  Irnancial  experience  of  these  systems  is  as  yet  brief.  The  representative  salary 
of  the  teachers  in  tiie  63  systems  reported  is  $730  a  year.  The  representative  pension 
is  $500  a  year.  The  representative  total  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  is 
$510,  a  frequent  requirement  being  a  sum  equal  to  the  first  year's  annuity.  The 
prevailing  tendency  is  toward  the  establishment  of  State,  rather  than  local,  systems. 
Certainly  the  State  has  advantages  unapprochable  by  any  local  or  private  establish- 
ment. 

The  provisions  governing  the  different  systems  are  varied.  They  show  imiformity 
only  as  State  wide  or  permissive,  and  contributory  or  noncontributory.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  the  existing  systems  have  been  organized  without  serious  attemps  to 
insure  security  for  the  future  by  the  employment  of  any  sound  and  scientific  basis. 
The  result  has  been  insolvency  at  the  period  when  help  is  most  needed  by  tho^  who 
have  depended  upon  the  system.  In  order  that  funds  maybe  provided  and  ad- 
ministered in  the  most  economical  way,  viih  justice  to  the  beneficiaries  and  fairness 
to  the  public,  and  in  order  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  educational  system,  careful 
study  should  be  given  to  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  successful  pension 
systems.  These  have  been  worked  out  scientifically  and  authoritatively  by  actuarial 
experts. 

Certain  recommendations  concerning  the  necessary  provisions  of  pension  systems 
aie  given  below.  They  are  summarized  from  a  report  of  the  committee  on  salaries, 
pensions,  and  tenure  of  the  National  Education  Association.  They  are  embodied 
in  a  suggested  system  for  the  State  of  Vermont,  but  can  easily  be  adjusted  to  condi- 
tions in  any  other  State. 

THE  retirement  BOARD. 

The  pension  system  is  administered  by  a  board.  A  small  one  is  most  effective  to 
secure  centralized  responsibility  and  administrative  efficiency.  The  State  and 
teachers  are  both  represented;  the  former  by  the  executive  officers  who  have  charge 
of  funds  and  insurance,  the  latter  by  elected  representatives  with  terms  of  at  least 
three  years. 

Tenure  of  service  should  overlap,  to  give  continuity  of  policy  and  knowledge  of 
details  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  members.  The  functions  of  the  board  are  to  frame 
by-laws  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  to  supervise,  subject 
to  ^cpert  advice,  the  nudntenance  of  the  funds.  The  service  of  a  consulting  actuary 
riiould  be  retained  in  large  systems,  or  an  actuarial  investigation  every  three  years 
provided  for  in  small  ones. 
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MEMBERSHIP. 

MemberBhip  should  be  compulsory  for  all  new  teachers,  optional  for  those  already 
in  the  service  within  a  stated  period  of  time,  probably  one  year.  This  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  fundamental  benefits  on  which  the  necessity  for  a  pension  is  based 
may  be  accomplished.  It  is  no  hardship  to  any,  because  those  entering  the  service 
do  so  knowing  the  conditions  of  appointment. 

RETIREMENT  PLAN- 

Retirement  of  teachers  should  be  provided  for  on  the  combined  basis  of  age  and 
service.  When  provided  on  the  basis  of  service  alone,  there  is  danger  of  instability 
because  of  over  expensi  veness.  The  principle  is  also  opposed  to  the  interests  of  society, 
since  teachers  may  retire  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  efficiency.  Retirement  on  the 
basis  of  age  alone  is  inequitable,  since  the  employer's  contributions  to  the  fund  are 
made  in  recognition  of  service  rendered.  Retirement  ages  recommended  are  60  or 
65  for  voluntarj'^,  and  70  for  compulsory  retirement.  The  amount  of  service  should 
be  from  20  to  30  years. 

RETIREMENT  ALLOWANCE. 

The  amount  of  the  retirement  allowance  for  future  teachers  and  thoee  below  the 
age  of  45  who  are  in  service  at  the  tdme  of  the  introduction  of  the  pension  plan  will  be 
determined  by  the  amoimt  contributed  annually  by  and  on  behalf  of  such  teachers; 
by  the  rate  of  interest  earned  or  guaranteed;  and  by  the  rates  of  mortality.  The 
retirement  allowance  will  be  the  annual  sum  that  can  be  purchased  by  the  accmnula- 
tions  standing  to  a  teacher*s  credit  at  the  time  of  retirement.  These  sums  can  be 
predicted  with  scientific  accuracy  by  the  actuaries,  so  that  teachers  may  know  how 
much  to  expect  from  given  contributions.  Complications  arising  from  systems  which 
base  t3ie  retirement  allowance  on  the  salary  received  at  the  time  of  retirement,  or 
on  the  average  salary  for  a  few  years  preceding  retirement,  or  by  the  payment  of  a 
flat  rate,  or  by  calculating  on  the  basis  of  service,  should  be  avoided.  To  enable 
teachers  to  make  such  arrangements  as  suit  their  circumstances,  the  plan  gives  the 
opportunity  of  increasing  their  contributions  as  their  salaries  increase.  They  have 
the  selection  of  one  of  three  options  at  the  time  of  their  retirement:  (1)  Annuity  cov- 
ering the  life  of  the  annuitant;  (2)  annuity,  guaranteeing  also  the  return  of  contribu- 
tions remaining  after  death ;  (3)  annuity  for  life,  followed  by  life  pension  for  the  widow. 

DUability  allowance.— The  beneficiary  may  also  retire  on  a  basis  of  disability,  after 
a  certain  minimum  niunber  of  years  of  service,  the  annuity  being  based  on  the  sums 
accumulated  with  the  addition  of  annual  payments  from  the  State,  sufficient  to  make 
the  total  annual  pension  one-half  the  average  annual  salary  during  active  service. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The  pension  fund  is  made  up  by  the  contribution  of  equal  amounts  from  the  teachers 
.  and  the  State,  on  the  reserve  plan.  The  teacher  pays  a  stated  amotmt,  say  5  per 
cent  of  her  salary;  the  State  contributes  the  same,  and  both  sums  are  placed  at  inter- 
est and  to  the  credit  of  the  particular  teacher's  fund.  At  retirement,  the  amount 
of  the  annuity  is  equal  to  about  one-half  the  average  annual  salary  of  the  annui- 
tant, and  the  percentage  of  salary  collected  must  be  large  enough  to  insure  this  as  a 
minimum.  For  teachers  who  have  been  in  active  service  for  some  years  before  the 
introduction  of  the  pension  plan,  a  different  arrangement  is  necessary.  They  should 
contribute  annually  the  same  percentage  of  their  salaries  as  other  teachers  in  service; 
the  State  should  pay  annually  on  their  account,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  duplica- 
tion of  the  teachers'  contributions,  such  sums  as,  with  the  other  accumulations,  will 
provide  an  annuity  on  the  same  basis  as  that  provided  for  the  other  teachers,  naintely, 
about  one-half  the  average  annual  salary.  The  additional  sums  furnished  by  the 
State  for  this  purpose  decreases  rapidly,  and  ultimately  disappear  entirely. 
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AGGUMGLATIONS. 

It  is  desirable  to  follow  the  principle  observed  in  savings  and  insurance  systems, 
thit  contributioiis  of  both  teachers  and  the  State  be  kept  in  individual  accounts, 
credited  to  each  teacher  up  to  the  time  of  retirement.  It  is  advisable  for  the  State 
to  guarantee  intereet  at  4  per  cent;  any  sums  earned  above  this  may  be  placed  in  a 
reserve  fund  and  employed  to  reduce  appropriations  in  any  one  year. 

Bdum  of  contributiona. — ^A  scientifically  planned  system  will  return  not  only  the 
teicher*B  contributioiis,  but  after  a  definite  period  of  service  probably  that  necessary 
to  qualify  for  permanent  appointment,  those  placed  to  his  credit  by  the  State.  The 
total  return  may  be  the  amount  to  his  credit  with  interest  at  3}  instead  of  4  per  cent; 
the  difference  in  the  rate  for  withdrawal  and  the  rate  for  retirement  being  considered 
as  some  return  for  the  protection  offered.  It  may  be  used  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
administration. 

Systems  should  be  inaugurated  with  the  advice  and  help  of  actuaries j 
md  their  soundness  maintained  by  periodical  investigations.  Some 
provision  should  be  made  for  changes  in  existing  rales  from  time  to  time^ 
as  desirahUf  to  provide  for  future  contingencies.  Changes  in  exisling 
coniraets  can  be  made  only  with  the  consent  of  those  concerned. 

XL— SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  places  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  upon  the  importance  of  school  textbooks: 

In  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  textbooks  play  a 
more  important  part  than  in  similar  schools  of  most  other  countries.  In  almost  all 
subjects  teachers  and  pupils  depend  on  textbooks  both  for  &cts  and  for  order  of  pre- 
sentation. Few  teachers  correct  errors  in  statements  of  facta;  fewer  still  attempt  to 
improve  or  are  able  to  improve  faulty  arrangement  of  material  or  illogical  or  unpeda- 
g()gical  develojHnent  of  subjects  treated.  Lessons  are  assigned,  learned,  and  recited 
in  the  (nder  given  in  the  books.  The  adoption  of  textbooks  for  use  in  any  school 
or  system  of  schools,  therefore,  determines  in  large  d^^ree  the  courses  of  study.  Of 
the  three  factors  in  every  school— building  and  equipment,  teachers,  and  textbooks — 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  textbooks  constitute  the  ^tor  of  least  importance.  Fre- 
quently the  textbook  is  the  teacher,  while  the  man  or  woman  called  the  teacher  is 
only  a  kind  of  taskmaster  or  policeman  driving  the  children  through  the  pages  of 
iiaid  textbook.  This  especially  is  true  of  a  large  number  of  one-room  country  schools 
in  which  the  teachers  "hear  the  lessons''  of  from  25  to  35  classes  a  day,  giving  from 
5  to  10  or  15  minutes  to  each  lesson.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  importance 
that  the  beet  possible  textbooks  on  all  subjects  of  school  study  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  teachers  and  children,  and  the  methods  by  which  this  is  attempted  in  the  several 
States,  cities,  and  individual  schools  must  have  interest  fior  all  school  officers. 

The  Nation  has  no  uniform  system  for  the  publication  and  adop- 
tion of  school  textbooks. 

Two  States,  California  and  Kansas,  print  their  own  textbooks. 
Twenty-five  States  have  State-wide,  uniform  system  of  adoption; 
five  have  coimty  adoption;  the  rest  resort  to  local  adoptions  by  the 
districts,  towns,  or  townships. 

Eleven  of  the  25  States  having  State-wide  adoptions  permit  the 
State  boards  of  education  to  make  the  selection  of  textbooks;  the 
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remaining  14  have  special  textbook  commissions  appointed  by  the 
governor. 

The  tendency  to  give  the  State  board  of  education  power  to  select 
textbooks  seems  to  be  gaining  in  favor. 

The  boards  or  commusioiis  in  14  States  require  all  competing  book  companies  to 
submit  samples  of  textbooks  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  with 
cost  of  each  and  to  give  suitable  bonds  for  the  fulfillment  of  any  contract  awarded 
them.  They  must  comply  with  all  rules  governing  the  distribution  and  sale  of 
books,  either  from  specially  selected  depositories  or  direct  from  the  State  superin- 
tendent's office,  or  from  the  office  of  the  publishers  upon  orders  approved  by  the 
State  department  of  public  instruction. 

Exchange  of  old  books  is  often  provided  at  a  fixed  sum.  Some  States  allow  dealers 
the  privilege  of  selling  the  adopted  books  at  a  price  not  over  10  or  15  per  cent  above 
the  actual  cost  of  production. 

QUESTION  OF  STATE  UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXTBOOKS. 

State  uniformity  has  proved  cheaper  than  separate  adoptions  by 
the  several  districts.  State  contracts  frc^quently  provide  that  adopted 
textbooks  shall  not  be  sold  elsewhere  at  a  lower  price. 

Textbook  publishers  can  generally  afford  to  make  lower  prices 
when  they  have  the  contract  for  an  entire  State.  Local  dealers, 
because  of  high  freight  rates,  etc.,  frequently  charge  higher  prices 
than  they  would  under  a  fixed  contract  price. 

Table  6. — States  grouped  according  to  the  composition  of  the  State  boards  of  education 
and  State  teoAhoohs  commissions.^ 


State  board  or  education  composed  of— 

State  textbook  commission  consists  of— 

Nonpolitical  ap- 

State board  of  edu- 

pointments and 
ex-oflSdo  educa- 

Political officers 
serving  ex-offlcio. 

SUte  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

cation  and  addi- 
tional appointed 

Spedall  V  appoint- 

tion  officers. 

members. 

Arizona. 

Arkansas. 

Aricona. 

Alabama.1 

CaUfomia. 

CaUfomia. 

Arkansas. 

Delaware. 

Florida. 

Delaware. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Qeorgia. 

IdahoT^ 

Idaho. 

Indiana. 

Indiana. 

Kansas. 

Kansas. 

Ix>uisiana. 

Kentucky. 
MississippL 

Louisiana. 

Kentucky. 
Mississippi. 

Montana. 

Montana. 

New  Mexico. 

New  Mexico. 

NevAda. 

Nevada. 

Oklahoma. 

North  Carolina. 

Oklahoma. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Oregon. 

South  Carolina. 

Oregon. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Tennessee. 

Utah. 

Utah. 

Virginia. 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia. 

West  Virginia. 

1  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  i915,  No.  36. 
*  No  State  bocuxi  of  education. 
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Investigations  upon  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  have 
shown  that  many  educators  advocate  county  or  township  adoptions 
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as  a  happy  medium  between  State  uniformity  and  local  district 
adoption.     (Sfee  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  36.) 

HISTORY  OF  FREE  TEXTBOOKS. 

As  early  ag  1818  Philadelphia  provided  free  textbooks  for  the 
children  attending  its  pubUc  schools.  Massachusetts,  in  1884, 
passed  the  first  State-wide  mandatory  free  textbook  law.  Free  text- 
books in  aU  pubhc  elementary  schools  are  mandatory  in  17  States,  13 
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of  these  are  mandatory  in  public  secondary  schools  as  well.  In  20 
other  States  local  school  districts  in  the  city,  township,  or  county 
may  supply  free  books.  In  practically  all  of  the  States  books  are 
furnished  free  to  indigent  children. 


I 


It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  logical  plan  for  giving  every  boy  and 
girl  in  the  United  States  an  equal  opportunity  is  for  the  State  to 
furnish  the  textbooks  free  of  charge.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  where  compulsory  educational  laws  are  enacted  and  enforced, 
free  textbooks  should  be  provided  for  the  children  who  are  brought 
into  school  imder  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
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UDder  the  general  system  of  education  in  .the  United  States  the  three  principal 
acton  are  the  school  plant,  the  teacher,  and  the  textbook.^  The  textbook  is  un- 
doobtedly  emphasized  much  more  than  it  should  be,  but  it  will  hold  its  positicm  of 
importance  at  least  as  long  as  the  present  large  proportion  of  untrained  teachers  are 
employed  in  the  public  school  systems.  The  untrained  and  the  partially  trained 
teadkes  must  ''lean  '^  on  the  textbook;  they  must  rely  upon  it  both  for  subject  matter 
and  for  method  of  teaching.  It  is  impcrtantf  there/ore,  that  good  books^  selected  by  com- 
petenl  authority^  beintJu  hands  of  all  children,  rich  and  poor  alike.  In  no  other  vmy  can 
Ais  requirement  he  met  except  through  free  bools. 

The  adoption  of  free  textbooks  does  not  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  public  school 
system,  hence  the  rate  of  taxation  is  not  materially  increased. 

From  investigations  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  the  total  annual  sale  of 
textbooks  for  each  child  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  is  approximately  78.3  cents. 
The  total  ^[penditure  per  child  is  perhaps  10  or  15  cents  more  than  this  amount  which 
would  include  commissions,  local  dealers*  profit,  etc. 

The  cost  of  textbooks  will  amount  to  a  trifle  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  maintenance,  support,  and  equipment. 

There  are  many  children  too  poor  to  pay  for  books  and  yet  too  proud  to  ask  charity, 
and  many  others  to  whom  ^e  cost  is  such  an  important  item  that  school  authorities 
hesitate  to  change  the  books  in  use  even  when  much  better  results  might  be  obtained 
by  a  change. 

The  principal  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  free  textbooks  are:* 

1.  Poor  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  purchase  books,  or  are  unable  to  do  so 
without  great  sacrifice  may  attend  school  as  well  equipped  in  this  respect  as  the  richer 
children. 

2.  Uniformity  of  textbooks  in  each  school  administrative  district  is  secured. 

3.  Textbooks  may  be  changed  with  little  inconveniences  whenever  changes  are 
desiiable. 

4.  Additional  textbooks  and  supplementary  books  may  be  supplied. 

5.  School  work  is  not  delayed  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  while  parents  obtain 
books  for  their  children. 

The  principal  arguments  advanced  against  free  textbooks  and  in 
favor  of  the  pupilspurchasing  their  own  books  are: 

1.  Parents  and  pupils  are  made  to  realize  that  they  can  not  become  wholly 
dependent  on  the  State,  but  must  continue  to  assume  some  of  the  responsibilities  of 
education. 

2.  On  account  of  the  cost,  increased  sdiool  taxes  would  be  necessary  or  the  amount 
available  for  salaries  and  other  expenses  would  be  decreased. 

3.  Children  should  not  be  required  to  use  books  soiled  by  other  children,  as  they 
are  objectionable  to  the  majority  of  children  and  parents  both  for  esthetic  and  sanitary 


4.  By  purchasing  textbooks  home  libraries  may  be  built  up. 

5.  Books  furnished  free  are  not  cared  for  as  are  those  owned  by  the  pupils.  On  the 
other  hand,  because  the  free  textbooks  are  public  property  intrusted  to  the  pupil, 
lo  be  paid  for  if  damaged  or  lost,  and  frequently  inspected  by  the  teachers,  it  is  claimed 
that  they  are  as  well  or  better  cared  for.  The  care  the  books  receive  depends  entirely 
Bpon  the  way  in  which  the  system  is  managed. 

Hie  consensus  of  opinion  among  teachers,  superintendents  and  school  authorities 
wherever  free  books  have  been  furnished  to  children  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  system. 
The  rep<Ht8  are  practically  unanimous  that  the  plan  is  successful.    An  inquiry  was 

1  Bureau  of  Eduoatkm,  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  36. 
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made  a  few  years  ago  among  cities  in.  the  United  States  furnishing  free  textbooks. 
This  inquiry  asked  for  information  as  to  whether  the  plan  was  generally  satisfactory; 
74  cities  reported  yes,  6,  partially,  and  no  cities  reported  no. 

ADVISABILITY  OF  STATE-WIDE  ADOPTIONS  AND  USE  OF  LIBERAL  SUP- 
PLEMENTARY LISTS. 

The  arguments  ^iven  above  for  and  against  the  advisability  of 
free  textbooks  and  State  uniformity  all  bear  directly  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  State-wide  adoptions.  One  of  the  main  objections  ui^ed 
against  State-wide  adoptions  is  that  the  State  must  adopt  a  certain 
book  for  a  definite  period,  three,  four,  to  eight  years,  and  that  that 
book  must  remain  the  permanent  textbook  for  that  period.  This  is 
sometimes  modified  by  a  provision  for  revision  of  the  textbook  during 
this  time  or  for  the  adoption  of  a  revised  edition  during  the  term  of 
the  contract.  Another  objection,  and  possibly  the  most  serious  one, 
is  that  the  books  adopted  in  a  State  of  diversified  interests  are  not 
adaptable  to  the  different  sections  of  the  State.  This  objection  may 
be  met  by  the  use  of  a  liberal  supplementary  list  which  allows  the 
local  authorities  to  choose  the  books  best  adapted  to  their  locality. 

Over  one-half  of  the  States  that  now  have  uniform  textbooks  in 
the  pubUc  schools  provide  a  liberal  supplementary  list. 

QUESTION  OF  ADVISABILITY  OF  PUBLICATION  OF  TEXTBOOKS  BY  THE 

STATE. 

Reports  from  the  two  States,  California  and  Kansas,  that  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  publication  of  textbooks  by  the  State  are  as 
follows  :* 

In  California  the  legislation  pennittlng  the  publication  by  the  State  of  textbooks 
was  passed  in  1883,  and  it  continued  practically  without  change  for  20  years.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  author  of  the  history  of  the  State  printing  of  textbooks  in  Cali- 
fornia as  *'a  time  of  contention,  strife  and  abuse,  very  disquieting  to  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  enterprise."  The  close  of  this  period  found  the  State  publishing 
14  textbooks,  and  during  this  period  foiu*  million  books  were  made  and  sold  to  the 
people  for  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  It  was  then  determined  that  although  the  books 
must  be  manufactured  at  the  State  printing  office,  copyrights  or  plates  could  be  leased 
or  purchased  from  outside  soiu-ces. 

The  cost  for  the  first  two  and  one-half  years,  including  the  original  stocking  up  of  the 
schools,  was  roughly  half  a  million  dollars.  There  are  about  400,000  children  in  the 
schools,  so  the  total  cost  per  child  per  year  is  approximately  50  cents.  This  includes 
the  expense  of  distribution,  but  does  not  include  such  additional  or  supplementary 
books  as  are  purchased  by  the  local  schools.  The  law  forbids  reqiuring  pupils  to  buy 
any  books  whatever. 

However,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  matter.  As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  the  books  in  the 
past  cost  quite  as  much  under  local  authorship  as  they  have  since.  It  is  possible  that 
we  could  do  it  better  now,  however.  The  local  authors  have  to  be  paid  in  one  way 
or  another;  and  the  editorial  work,  the  mechanical  work  of  preparing  the  books  or 
publication,  add  to  the  cost.    The  royalty  represents  the  author's  compensation,  the 

»  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  36. 
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expenfle  of  preparing  the  plates 'the  cost  of  exploiting  the  book  into  a  well  known  and 
popular  one  that  California  would  accept,  the  loss  of  unsuccessful  books,  and.  the  pub- 
lisher's percentage  of  profit. 

In  Kansas  the  following  report  from  the  State  superintendent  will 
explain  the  conditions  under  which  the  law  operates  in  that  State. 

Under  this  provision  the  State  school-book  commission  has  just  completed  the  adop- 
tion or  approval  of  a  complete  list  of  high-school  textbooks  for  the  five-year  period 
beginning  May  1, 1915.  The  prices  at  which  these  books  are  to  be  furnished  to  dealers 
by  the  various  publishers  are  uniformly  75  per  cent  of  the  publishers'  list  price  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago,  with  the  privil^e  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  immediate  publication  of  the 
geometry  from  plates  furnished  by  its  publisher  at  a  royalty  of  28  per  cent  on  the  list 
price,  and  a  similar  privilege  as  to  the  composition  at  the  end  of  three  years.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  plan  of  the  State  to  reprint  at  once  geometries  for  the  use  of  pupils  begin- 
ning next  September. 

In  addition  to  those  previously  mentioned  as  having  already  been  published,  the 
commission  is  planning  to  publish  as  rapidly  as  possible  a  complete^  series  of  com- 
mon-school texts,  existing  adoptions  upon  aU  which  expire  within  the  next  two 
years. 

Owing  to  the  limited  appropriation  of  $10(>,000  available  for  publication  purposes, 
however,  it  will  probably  be  impossible  to  provide  for  the  printing  of  more  than  half 
the  list  within  that  time. 

It  is  doubtful  if  many  States  will  consider  seriously  the  question 
of  publishing  their  own  textbooks.  In  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture of  1915  the  State  board  of  education  was  instructed  to  make  a 
study  of  textbook  pubUcation  by  the  State  and  report  back  in  1916 
on  the  advisability  of  its  adoption.  In  the  1915  sessions  of  the 
State  legislature  in  five  States  bills  were  introduced  providing  for 
the  State  printing  of  books,  but  none  were  passed. 

SOME  POINTS  FOR  CONSIDERATION  IN  FRAMING  LAWS  GOVERNING 

TEXTBOOKS. 

1.  Free  textbooks  give  greater  opportimity  to  all  classes  of  pupils, 
cost  less  than  when  purchased  by  the  individual,  and  aid  the  teachers 
in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study. 

2.  Uniform  State  textbook  laws  should  make  provision  for  a  Ub- 
eral  supplemental  list  of  books  in  reading,  history,  Uterature,  geog- 
raphy, etc. 

3.  The  printing  and  pubUcation  of  school  textbooks  by  the  State 
is  a  doubtful  experiment  under  present  conditions. 

4.  The  adoption  of  State  textbooks  by  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation seems  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

5.  The  time  Umit  of  adoption  should  not  be  over  six  years  and 
provision  may  be  made  for  changing  certain  textbooks  every  four 
or  five  years. 
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Table  8. —  Uniform  textbooks. 
Laws  applicable  to— 
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United  States      

Textbook  laws  providing  for  State  adoptions  should  include  the 
following  features: 

(1)  All  cities  having  a  population  of  25,000  or  over  should  be 
exempt  from  the  use  of  books  adopted  for  -the  State  as  a  whole  and 
be  pennitted  to  adopt  their  own  textbooks. 

(2)  There  should  be  a  textbook  committee  of  professional  educa- 
tors, carefully  selected  by  and  responsible  to  the  State  board  of 
education.  This  committee  should  be  large  enough  to  include  per- 
sons having  special  knowledge  of  the  content  and  method  of  teach- 
ing of  all  the  more  important  subjects  of  the  elementary  and  high- 
school  curriculum.  It  should  not  include  any  member  of  the 
board  of  education.     Its  members  should  be  paid  sufficient  salaries 
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to  enable  them  to  give  all  the  time  necessary  to  the  duties  of  their 
office. 

(3)  Since  in  most  of  the  rural  schools  the  textbook  is  followed 
closely,  almost  slavishly,  the  merits  of  the  books  and  their  fitness 
for  use  in  the  State  should  be  considered  by  the  textbook  committee 
in  making  adoptions,  and  the  recommendations  of  this  committee 
should  be  final.  Small  differences  in  the  prices  of  books  are  not 
sufficient  to  make  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  State,  and  should  not  be  considered  in 
the  adoption  of  books. 

(4)  All  adoptions  should  be  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  it  should 
not  be  lawful  to  change  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  list  of  books 
in  any  one  year. 

(5)  All  adoptions  should  be  made  in  executive  session  of  the  text- 
book committee  and  after  a  year's  study  and  trial  of  all  the  more 
important  books  of  the  titles  to  be  adopted. 

(6)  All  books  in  series  should  be  so  changed  that  children  pro- 
gressing normally  through  the  schools  may  finish  any  subject  with- 
out change  of  series.  For  example,  when  a  new  series  of  readers 
is  adopted,  the  change  of  First  Readers  should  be  made  one  year, 
the  change  of  Second  Readers  the  next  year,  and  so  on. 

(7)  New  books  to  be  used  in  any  year  should  be  adopted  not  less 
than  four  months  before  the  time  of  the  opening  of  schools  so  that 
there  may  be  ample  time  for  their  manufacture  and  purchase  and 
distribution. 

(8)  The  law  should  include  all  necessary,  guaranties  against 
political  and  financial  influence  in  the  adoption  of  books. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  MUSia 

By  Waldo  S,  Pratt. 


Co.TTBNTS. — Deplgtioli  In  the  number  of  teechert  and  papile — Some  tfeereBM  among  Inde- 
pendent scboola — The  trmneference  of  moBlc  teachers  into  ^.rmy  work — Ifllltary  band 
development — Camp  singing  and  community  music — Discussions  about  standardiza- 
tion— School  credits  for  outside  music  study — Other  points  of  progress  in  public 
schoola — Notable  featores  In  prirate  Instruction. 


In  instruction  in  music,  as  in  other  related  fields,  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  biennium  1916-1918  is  the  interference  or  readjust- 
ment occasioned  by  the  European  War.  On  the  whole,  although 
there  has  been  some  serious  disarrangement,  the  direct  or  indirect 
benefits  overbalance  the  losses.  In  the  present  rapid  summary  it 
will  be  convenient  to  mention  (1)  one  or  two  lines  of  disturbance  from 
war  conditions;  (2)  several  directions  in  which  these  conditions 
have  induced  novel  efforts;  and  (3)  certain  points  of  discussion  or 
progress  not  connected  with  war  conditions. 

DEPLETION  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS. 

Depletion  in  the  active  staffs  of  music  schools,  both  independent 
and  affiliated,  in  the  large  body  of  music  instructors  in  public 
schools  and  in  the  host  of  private  teachers  has  been  notable  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  drain  has  come  not  only  from  direct  enlist- 
ment or  drafting  into  military  service,  but  from  the  manifold  de- 
mands for  indirect  service.  Institutional  faculties  have  been  much 
affected  by  calls  to  members  to  give  up  their  usual  forms  of  work 
for  temporary  activity  in  other  directions.  The  same  causes  have 
operated  to  produce  a  decided  decrease  in  many  instances  in  the 
total  number  of  students,  both  in  institutions  (except  public  schools) 
and  under  private  instruction.  Pupils  have  been  considerably  in- 
fluenced by  the  economic  stringency  of  the  war  period.  The  small 
private  teacher  and  some  of  the  detached  music  schools  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  affected.    Some  individuals  have  suffered  badly. 

803CE  DECREASE  AMONG  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  independent  music  schools  have 
ceased  to  exist  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  or  not  this  is  due  to  war  cpnditions.  But  the  fact  is  notice- 
able enough  to  call  for  a  word  of  comment. 

MOOO*— It  S 
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There  is  no  accepted  criterion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  "music 
school."  Ten  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Manchester  prepared 
for  the  Bureau  of-  Education  his  bulletin  on  "  Music  Education  in 
the  United  States  **  he  was  constantly  confronted  by  this  problem 
of  definition.  The  name  of  a  "school"  is  occasionally  claimed  by 
an  individual,  or  a  ma^rried  couple,  or  some  casual  combination  of 
two  or  three.  It  is  common  when  a  larger  number  agree  to  pool 
expenses  and  exchange  clientage.  A  surprising  proportion  of  the 
"music  schools"  of  the  country  are  not  much  beyond  this  rudi- 
mentary stage  of  orgaijiization.  Comparatively  few  have  a  cur- 
riculum, or  require  anything  from  students  except  regular  attend- 
ance and  prompt  payment  of  bills.  The  large  majority  of  these 
students  would  in  any  other  analogous  professional  institution  be 
classed  as  "  specials  "  or  "  irregulars." 

But  all  small  and  loosely  organized  schools  are  in  competition 
with  two  other  kinds  of  institutions.  One  is  the  strong  conserva- 
tory in  the  large  city,  drawing  students  from  a  wide  area,  with  a  nu- 
merous and  diversified  faculty,  offering  many  collateral  advantages 
in  tlie  way  of  recitals,  concerts,  and  lectures,  and  having  traditions 
that  favor  breadth  of  training  so  as  to  gain  some  degi'ee  of  general 
musicianship.  The  other  is  the  department  or  school  in  a  college  or 
university  system,  where  the  organization  and  spirit  of  the  total  in- 
stitution naturally  control  the  work  of  each  constituent  part.  Both 
of  these  t^n[>es  offer  much  that  small  and  isolated  private  schools  can 
not  give.  It  appears  that  the  stress  of  war  conditions  has  heightened 
this  contrast.  Of  course,  a  small  school  is  not  to  be  disdained  be- 
cause it  is  small.  Some  such  are  efficient  and  useful.  There  is  also 
no  objection  to  cooperative  unions  of  teachers  for  business  rea8on& 
The  criticism  is  to  using  the  name  ^^  school "  for  that  which  has  no 
clear  scholastic  purpose  or  policy.  If  the  pressure  of  war  condi- 
tions is  reducing  the  number  of  these  institutions,  the  progress  of 
musical  education  will  not  be  much  damaged. 

THE  TBANSFERENCE  OP  MUSIC  TEACHERS  INTO   ARMT  WORK. 

A  conspicuous  effect  of  the  war  has  been  the  widespread  summons 
to  teachers  of  singing,  particularly  supervisors  in  the  public  schools, 
with  many  instrumentalists  as  well,  into  constructive  musical  work 
at  army  cantonments,  with  the  forces, abroad,  or  in  public  situations 
related  to  these.  The  basis  of  all  this  has  been  the  recognition  by 
the  Government  of  the  recreational  and  moral  value  of  music  in 
life,  and  the  parallel  recognition  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation and  similar  organizations  engaged  in  welfare  work  among 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  effect  of  all  this  has  been  twofold — the 
effect  upon  those  thus  called  as  individuals,  and  the  effect  iq)on  those 
among  whom  they  have  worked. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  anny  experience  of  the  scores  of  teachers  thus 
drafted  into  novel  service  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  them  person- 
ally. Those  who  came  from  the  public  schools,  and  many  others  as 
well,  had  been  dealing  almost  wholly  with  children  or  adolescents, 
and  more  with  girls  than  with  boys.  In  their  new  work  they  were 
confronted  by  throngs  of  grown  men.  This  experience  has  been 
wholesome  and  broadening,  since  the  work  must  justify  itself  to 
minds  of  a  critical  and  impatient  order.  No  doubt  in  most  cases  the 
authorities  regarded  musical  drill  mainly  as  a  means  of  intensi- 
fying martial  ardor,  while  the  men  themselves  accented  merely  jolly 
goodfellowship  and  heedless  diversion.  Yet  every  serious  musical 
worker  has  seen  the  chance  to  turn  even  camp  music  into  a  real 
educational  force.  Particularly  has  this  been  stimulated  in  some 
situations  across  the  sea,  where  American  troops  have  been  in  close 
contact  with  French  or  Italians,  and  could  catch  from  them  a  readi- 
ness and  delicacy  of  artistic  appreciation  that  is  rare  in  this  country. 

It  is  much  too  soon  to  say  what  will  be  the  result  of  all  this  army 
work  when  demobilization  has  been  accomplished.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  expect  universal  or  spectacular  consequences.  But  con- 
sidering that  perhaps  four  millions  of  young  men  have  been  more  or 
•less  touched  by  this  musical  work,  it  is  likely  that  large  numbers 
have  discovered  in  it  what  they  had  not  realized  in  the  way  of  emo- 
tional uplift  and  also  of  associational  value.  It  is  probable  that  their 
attitude  toward  music  for  themselves,  for  their  families  and  for 
their  communities  will  be  more  sympathetic  and  enterprising  than 
in  the  past.  Even  if  the  percentage  of  such  recruits  in  musical  in- 
terest is  small,  their  absolute  number  will  be  large  and  their  geo- 
graphical distribution  wide. 

MILITARY   BAND  DEVELOPMENT. 

At  this  point  a  few  words  should  be  said  about  the  development 
of  bands  and  band  music  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  Not  having  had 
any  extensive  military  establishment,  the  United  States  for  half  a 
century  has  given  slight  attention  to  this  subject.  When  the  Expe- 
ditionary Force  was  first  gathered  and  dispatched  there  were  neither 
leaders  nor  players  nor  instruments  available  properly  to  equip  the 
various  units.  Yet  it  was  speedily  seen  that  band  music  was  of  more 
than  decorative  importance.  But  it  could  not  be  instantaneously 
created.  All  sorts  of  expedients  were  tried,  both  here  and  abroad. 
What  has  been  accomplished  was  creditable,  considering  the  difficul- 
ties. For  a  period  Walter  Damrosch,  the  well-known  New  York 
conductor,  served  efficiently  in  France  as  a  center  for  some  inten- 
sive  training.  But  the  problem  has  had  only  a  partial  solution. 
Although  we  need  not  look  forward  to  the  long  maintenance  of 
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«uch  huge'  forces  as  during  the  last  year  or  two,  yet  for  a  consider- 
able time  their  number  will  remain  larger  than  anything  that  we 
have  had  since  the  Civil  War.  For  these  careful  provision  of  band 
music  is  demanded.  This  immediate  need,  with  regard  also  to  the 
future,  will  probably  lead  to  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  gov- 
•emmental  sehpols  for  training  leaders  and  players  or  to  arrange- 
ments with  existing  agencies  for  special  instruction.  Something 
of  this  sort  has  long  existed  in  an  imperfect  form.  One  large  New 
York  school,  for  example,  has  encouraged  successive  classes  of  pu- 
pils from  the  military  post  at  Gt)vernor's  Island,  and  other  institu- 
tions are  well  equipped  with  band  facilities.  Now,  we  may  hope, 
still  further  steps  will  be  taken  to  develop  the  cultural  possibilities 
of  many  permanent  and  well-drilled  bands,  to  be  used  both  in  mili- 
tary connections  and  in  public  service. 

The  value  of  this  can  be  seen  by  recalling  what  band  music  has 
meant  for  generations  in  the  military  and  social  life  of  every  lead- 
ing European  country.  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
have  been  solicitous  for  this  and  have  made  it  a  real  branch  of 
popular  education.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  one  of  the 
forerunners  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  was  the  Institut  National, 
founded  in  1792,  which  was  primarily  a  school  for  military  music,' 
and  that  this  element  was  so  prominent  that  its  head,  the  band- 
master Sarrette,  became  the  first  director  of  the  Conservatoire,  re- 
maining in  office  for  20  years.  In  every  garrison  town  of  Europe 
the  military  band  is  one  of  the  established  agencies  of  musical  pre- 
sentation. We  have  something  analogous  to  this  in  our  town  and 
city  bands,  but  these  have  not  yet  attained  the  influence  or  dignity 
generally  that  is  possible. 

CAMP  SINGING  AND  COMMUNITY  MUSIC. 

At  first  flight  the  cultivation  of  singing  in  soldiers'  camps  and  the 
far  more  general  interest  known  as  community  music  have  little 
direct  connection.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  efforts  put  forth 
primarily  for  the  former  have  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
advance  of  the  latter.  The  two  will  therefore  be  treated  here  some- 
what in  combination,  as  has  already  been  done  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  his  Annual  Report  for  1918: 

A  great  deal  ot  attention  has  been  given  to  music  through  mass  singing  In 
camps  and  communities,  Singing  on  the  march,  competitive  regimental  and  com- 
pany singing,  recreational  singing  In  soldiers'  free  time,  the  organization  of 
quartets,  glee  clubs,  and  choruses,  and  the  training  of.  company  and  regimental 
song  leaders  to  aid  the  camp  song  leader.  In  order  to  have  all  the  men  singing 
the  same  songs,  songbooks  containing  patriotic  songs,  folk  songs,  popular  and 
service  songs,  and  some  hymns  were  published  and  distributed.  Bii)erlment8 
with  vocal  and  instrumental  music  in  hospitals  proved  so  effective  with  certain 
types  of  cases  and  so  acceptable  to  the  hospital  authorities  that  the  matter  was 
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referred  to  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  wltb  a  view  to  its  transfer  to  this 
department  The  services  of  the  camp  songr  leaders  have  frequently  l>een 
t>orrowed  by  near-by  communities.  Community  singing — the  singing  of  songs 
the  soldiers  have  been  singing — has  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
pos^bilities,  as  to  both  military  and  dvilian  morale,  are  highly  significant  A 
singing  nation  will  emerge  from  the  war. 

The  immediate  educational  influence  of  the  soldiers'  singing 
has  been  widely  recognized.  Although  the  grade  of  music  attempted 
has  not  often  been  specially  good,  to  many  men  it  has  been  a  revelation 
that  they  could  sing,  that  choral  music  has  a  singular  fascination  and 
power,  and  that  music  thus  produced  is  worth  working  for.  Chorus 
pi-actice  is  always  impressive  as  a  practical  illustration  of  cooperative 
eSort — ^as  a  demonstration  of  democracy  in  action.  Hence,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  artistic  development  that  it  brings,  it  has  important  social 
reactions-  The  universal  testimony  is  that  the  system  that  has  been 
put  in  force  in  all  cantonments  and  camps  has  been  immensely  valu- 
able. One  reason  for  its  success  is  that  many  leaders  of  superior 
quality  have  been  secured,  that  they  have  served  under  authoritative 
commissions  and  with  the  full  support  of  the  commanding  officers,  and 
that  from  the  first  their  efforts  have  met  with  enthusiastic  welcome  by 
the  majority  of  the  men. 

Directly  radiating  from  this  camp  music  have  been  two  or  three 
ondertakings  outside.  One  has  been  the  supervision  to  some  extent 
of  the  recreational  opportunities  in  the  neighborhood  of  cantonments 
and  camps,  including  both  musical  and  theatrical  features.  The  mu- 
sical importance  of  this  has  probably  not  been  great,  except  in  the 
exclusion  of  some  inferior  performances.  Another,  which  is  of  de- 
cided significance,  is  the  organization  of  so-called  "liberty  choruses'* 
in  towns  and  villages  generally.  Comprehensive  statistics  about  this 
are  not  yet  available.  But  in  Connecticut,  which  was  more  or  less  a 
pioneer  in  this  work,  some  90  choral  centers  were  established  last  sum- 
mer in  the  space  of  about  three  months.  Many  of  these  seem  likely 
to  continue  active  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  even  to  grow  into  per- 
manent choral  societies.  This  line  of  effort  is  so  promising  that  it 
is  now  being  supervised  and  systematically  promoted  by  a  commission 
called  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  (1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City),  conducted  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America  for  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Com- 
missions on  Training  Camp  Activities.  Besides  a  general  director 
there  are  State  directors  already  in  service  in  a  large  number  of 
States. 

All  this  has  obvious  relation  to  every  other  enterprise  that  looks 
toward  the  stimulation  of  community  music.  Such  music  has  been 
promoted  more  or  less  for  a  considerable  time.  The  methods  used 
have  varied  much  according  to  circumstances.     In  some  cases  rather 
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large  community  choruses  have  been  set  up,  with  regular  rehearsals 
and  some  concerts,  occasionally  with  soloists  and  orchestra.  In 
other  cases  neighborhood  ^'  sings ''  of  a  much  humbler  variety  have 
been  the  goal.  Municipal  orchestras  and  bands,  supported  by  public 
authorities,  are  growing  more  common — slightly  resembling  in  func- 
tion the  old  "Town  Musicians"  that  once  flourished  in  Germany. 
A  number  of  cities  maintain  regular  series  of  free  organ  recitals 
by  a  resident  city  organist.  The  most  comprehensive  plan  just  now 
seems  to  be  that  of  Flint,  Mich.,  which  has  appointed  a  city  director 
of  music  on  a  liberal  salary,  expecting  him  to  devote  his  whole  at- 
tention to  developing  conununity  music  in  every  possible  form. 

Here  reference  should  be  made  to  the  fact  that  more  than  one  of 
the  State  universities  is  giving  special  attention  to  this  subject.  The 
University  of  lUinois  announces  that  one  of  its  main  objects  in  car- 
rying on  its  large  and  well-equipped  department  of  music  is  to 
encourage  and  uplift  the  plane  of  community  music.  This  univer- 
sity has  for  years  made  a  specialty  of  band  music,  and  its  bands 
circulate  more  or  less  through  the  State  for  educational  purposes. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  long  emphasized  the  holding  of 
local  singing  assemblies — distantly  related  to  the  old-fashioned  "  mu- 
sical conventions" — ^and  the  training  of  teachers  competent  to  act 
as  leaders  in  popular  music.  The  opportunity  for  this  sort  of  in- 
fluence is  beginning  to  be  recognized  by  some  independent  music- 
schools,  as  well  as  by  an  increasing  number  of  private  teachers. 

The  movement  is  still  very  much  in  its  infancy.  It  has  no  tra- 
dition behind  it  and  not  yet  an  organized  momentum.  Many  would- 
be  supporters  are  in  the  dark  how  to  proceed.  In  some  places 
there  is  a  lack  of  suitable  leaders.  Everywhere  there  is  a  lack  of 
varied  music  for  singing.  A  few  small  collections  of  "  familiar " 
pieces  have  been  put  forth,  which  are  good  enough  as  far  as  they 
go,  but  they  do  not  go  far.  The  circulation  of  much  material  of 
present  interest  is  hampered  by  copyright  restrictiona  Our  Ameri- 
can population  really  has  no  body  of  traditional  songs.  This  is  partly 
due  to  our  racial  and  national  complexity.  And  the  custom  of 
singing  has  not  been  general  among  us,  nor  that  of  frequently  gath- 
ering for  the  hearing  of  music.  Yet  what  has  always  been  affirmed 
by  thoughtful  musicians  is  being  demonstrated  more  and  more,  that 
there  is  latent  in  people  generally  a  large  capacity  both  for  song  and 
for  appreciation,  provided  that  the  proper  opportunity  can  be  sup- 
plied. It  is  increasingly  clear  that  difficulties  will  be  overcome  and 
that  true  community  music  will  spread  throughout  the  Union. 

This  movement  has  a  vital  relation  to  formal  education  in  music 
The  latter  can  never  safely  allow  itself  to  become  exclusively  pro- 
fessional. Advanced  musical  culture  cannot  be  supported  except 
on  a  basis  of  popular  interest,  and  it  will  be  unhealthy  in  quality 
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■fcas  it  refresheB   iteelf  by  contact  with  the  unconscious  and  even 

kondy  sources  o:f  «l11  iiniT««iI  fine  art. 
Before  leaTing  the  sulqect,  brief  mention  should  be  made  of  one 

pliase  of  Uie  militmry  w<nrk  tiliat  stands  siiffatly  apart  from  what  has 

b«fi  mentioned  ml^ove.    This  is  the  development  of  singing  in  the 

•Storfents'  Army  Xrmining  Corps.    Here  the  men  in  view  were  mostly 

6cm  schools  or   universities.    Mosical  woi^  adapted  to  them  was 

kndly  organized  and  put  in  motion  before  the  signing  of  the  armis- 

titt  opened  the  ^way  to  their  demobilization.    But  it  is  felt  by  those 

who  have  been  specializing  in  this  work  that  the  response  to  it  was 

80  promising  tliat  a  way  ^ould  be  found  to  continue  it  nationally. 

Whether  m  suitable  method  for  doing  so  can  be  found  is  not  yet  <lear. 

But  if  Eudi  a  method  is  feasiUe,  the  result  would  be  to  connect  the 

veU-known  zeet  for  singing  among  students  with  the  larger  move- 

nent  for  eomnnunity  music 

DISCUSSIONS  ABOUT  STANDARDIZATION. 

Turning  now  to  matters  disconnected  with  war  conditions,  there 
is  probably  no  question  more  discussed  among  musical  educators 
than  that  of  standardization.  This  question  especially  concerns  pri- 
vate teachers  and  those  working  in  the  public  schools.  It  may 
progress  to  results  that  will  profoundly  affect  the  entire  circuit  of 
education  in  music. 

A  few  years  ago  much  emphasis  was  put  by  some  upon  the  vahie 
of  fixing  a  minimum  standard  of  qualification  by  requiring  all  music 
teachers  to  secure  a  State  license  or  certificate.  This  aimed  at  debar- 
ring ignorant  and  incompetent  teachers  from  "  practicinir."  as  it  is 
called  in  medicine  or  law.  Detailed  efforts  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  suet  restrictive  statutes  were  made  in  more  than  one  State,  but 
without  much  result  except  to  demonstrate  the  extreme  diffi(  ulty  of 
the  enterprise.  This  line  of  effort  seems  lately  to  be  less  pi-ominent 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  pressed,  at  least  in  the  form 
thus  far  advocated.  There  may  come  a  time  when  some  restriction 
of  music  teaching  by  law  may  be  both  practical  and  useful.  That 
time,  however,  has  not  yet  come. 

Meanwhile  two  or  three  other  lines  of  effort  under  the  name  of 
standardization  are  being  actively  discussed  or  undertaken.  Tn  gen- 
eral, these  divide  into  two  classes:  Those  that  aim  to  standardize 
teaching  proficiency,  though  not  by  statute,  and  those  that  aim  to 
standardize  methods  of  study  and  credits  to  students.  Both  of  these 
are  more  or  less  before  the  national  and  tfie  several  State  music 
teach^?«'  associatioas.  and  some  of  these  bodies  have  worked  out 
plans  that  are  in  operation.  Both  are  voluntary  in  nature  rather 
than  coercive,  and  both  therefore  appeal  primarily  to  ambition  as  a 
motive.     Whether  or  not  either  of  them  results  in  the  adoption  of 
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a  system  of  wide  application,  agitation  of  the  subject  is  proving 
profitable  because  it  increases  the  thoughtfulness  and  precision  of 
music  teachers  as  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  their  work. 

In  England  and  Canada  the  certification  of  music  teachers  has 
long  been  carried  out  with  great  thoroughness,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  work  in  the  board  schools,  but  extending  by  popular  favor 
more  or  less  to  all  teachers.  It  accomplishes  nearly  the  same  results 
as  have  here  been  sought  through  legislative  action.  Something 
parallel  to  it  is  gradually  being  established  here.  Established  music 
schools,  music  departments  in  certain  colleges  and  universities  and 
many  normal  schools  have  courses  for  teachers  that  lead  to  certifi- 
cates whose  value  is  recognized,  and  applicants  for  some  positicms 
are  expected  or  required  to  hold  such  certificates.  Efforts  have  re- 
cently been  made  by  more  than  one  of  the  State  music  teachers' 
associations  to  set  up  a  system  of  examination  and  certification  of 
their  own — as  was  done  years  ago  by  the  American  College  of 
Musicians. 

This  line  of  effort  is  now  engaging  the  thought  of  many  serious 
musicians,  and  it  is  leading  to  the  formulation  of  interesting  and 
valuable  schemes  of  knowledge  and  accomplishment  to  be  demanded 
for  teachers  of  singing,  playing,  and  theory.  Its  reaction  upon  those 
who  are  discussing  it  is  evidently  stimulating,  and  also  its  effect  as 
concerns  those  to  whom  it  is  applied.  But  whether  it  is  to  have 
large  influence  depends  upon  two  incalculable  factors:  The  number 
who  will  be  moved  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  whether  the  public 
will  value. such  certificates  enough  to  demand  that  teachers  generally 
shall  hold  them.  Another  practical  question  is  as  to  the  persistence, 
patience,  and  wisdom  with  which  the  associations  pursue  the  matter 
from  year  to  year.  Dependence  upon  unpaid  officials  who  shift  more 
or  less  is  precarious.  And  at  present  there  is  no  State  association 
that  includes  any  dominant  proportion  of  the  music  teachers  in  its 
territory.  Though  this  fact  detracts  somewhat  from  the  authority 
of  such  associations,  the  moral  influence  of  what  they  undertake 
would  be  considerable  if  steadily  and  strongly  exerted. 

Bather  more  practically  hopeful  are  the  constant  debates  about 
stipulated  courses  of  study  in  various  musical  subjects,  with  the 
marking  of  successive  grades  of  attainment  desired.  From  the 
nature  of  the  public  school  system  it  follows  that  where  music  is 
introduced  in  parallel  with  other  subjects  the  course  of  study  in  it 
must  be  marked  out  with  much  precision.  Hence  formulated  courses 
have  long  been  establishing  themselves  in  public  school  music. 
Analogous  conditions  exist  wherever  music  is  introduced  into  the 
system  of  colleges  or  universities,  though  the  number  and  variety 
of  specific  topics  considered  are  much  greater.  The  difficulty  of  the 
problem  in  higher  education  is  obviously  more  serious.    There  seems 
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to  be  a  growing  conviction  that  formulated  or  standardized 
metliods — either  of  the  ordering  of  topics  and  material  or  of  peda- 
gogical presentation,  or  both-ndioald  be  urged  upon  private  music 
teachers  generally,  if  not  to  a  degree  demanded  of  theoL  The  ques- 
tion is  in  part  whether  private  teachers  should  be  expected  to  follow 
the  system  that  is  somewhat  necessary  in  public  schools  and  colleges. 
In  part  it  is  whether  music  as  a  subject  of  teaching  should  be  made 
to  conform  in  method  to  various  other  subjects.  In  either  case,  it  is 
claimed,  its  methods  should  be  standardized. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  discussions  of  the  past  two  years 
have  contributed  vitally  to  the  solution  of  the  very  complicated 
problem  thus  outlined  ezc^t  in  one  direction,  that  will  be  separately 
treated  in  the  next  section  of  this  survey.  Yet  they  have  been  fruit- 
ful in  clarifying  thought.  On  the  one  hand,  foolish  notions  of  an 
immediate  and  rigid  scheme  that  would  regulate  everything  and 
everybody  have  been  discountenanced.  On  the  other,  many  rational 
and  suggestive  plans  of  work  have  been  drafted,  and  these  have 
doubtless  served  to  correct  the  slipshod  or  eccentric  methods  of  some 
individual  teachers.  There  is  certainly  a  growing  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  elements  of  the  problem.  But  there  is  no  obvious 
consensus  as  to  final  details. 

It  is  natural  that  the  interest  in  this  matter  should  have  stimulated 
the  promulgation  of  series  of  textbooks  or  other  manuals  that  claim 
to  embody  a  "  standard  *'  course  and  method  of  study.  This  idea  has 
been  often  exemplified  in  the  history  of  modem  musical  education,  as 
in  other  education.  It  always  serves  to  increase  the  store  of  literary 
contributions  by  what  certain  workers  can  use  to  great  advantage, 
and  represents  the  mature  thought  of  one  or  more  experienced 
authors  or  editors.  All  such  publications  are  therefore  to  be  wel- 
comed. But  they  are  liable  to  bring  in  conmiercial  elements  of 
doubtful  value,  especially  when  improperly  promoted.  It  should  be 
clear  that  authoritative  ^'  standards  "  can  not  be  established  by  pub- 
lishers merely  as  a  business  proposition.  And,  in  general,  the  sub- 
sidizing of  teachers  to  use  ^'  exclusive  "  systems  is  to  be  deprecated 
as  demoralizing. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  finally,  that  through  all  discussions  about  stand- 
ardization there  runs  a  line  of  persistent  objection.  The  basis  of 
this  is  that  music  is  not  a  thing  nor  even  a  precise  muscular  or  logical 
discipline,  but  a  psychological  experience.  It  has  its  objective  or 
physical  aspects,  of  course,  which  can  be  somewhat  precisely  stated 
and  can  be  learned  or  acquired  like  other  technical  matters.  But 
these,  it  is  well  known,  are  external  or  accessory  to  the  art  itself.  It 
is  because  of  this  that  so  much  of  musical  instruction  has  always  been 
individual  rather  than  by  classes,  by  the  personal  impact  of  a  teacher 
upon  a  pupil  rather  than  by  means  of  impersonal  textbooks.    Much 
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of  the  current  talk  about  standardization  seems  to  overlook  or  mini- 
mize this  fundamental  peculiarity  of  all  art  education  as  compared 
with  science  education.  And,  at  all  events,  the  range  within  -which 
standardization  can  hope  to  operate  is  small.  It  can  do  little  more 
than  fix  some  irreducible  minima  of  purpose  or  attainment.  With 
the  reaching  of  the  possible  maxima  it  can  have  little  place,  since  the 
higher  the  level  of  advance  the  more  infinite  and  intricate  become 
the  paths  that  may  be  followed.* 

SCHOOL  CREDITS  FOH  OUTSmS  MUSIC  STUDY. 

In  public-school  music  the  most  notable  event  in  the  past  two  years 
is  the  interest  in  plans  for  granting  credit  for  music  study  with  out- 
side teachers.  This  idea  is  not  new,  but  at  present  seems  likely  to  be 
put  in  practice  in  various  places  and  ways  as  so<mi  as  war  conditions 
are  over. 

The  elements  of  the  case  for  such  credit  are  readily  understood. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  music  study,  to  be  educationally  eflfective, 
should  begin  during  **  school  age,'*  and  this  is  true  not  only  for  the 
few  who  may  choose  music  as  a  life  work,  but  for  others.    Investiga- 
tion shows  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
public  schools,  especially  in  cities,  are  taking,  or  much  desire  to  take, 
music  lessons  while  attending  school.*    If  such  outside  work  is  edu- 
cationally worth  while,  or  can  be  modified  so  as  to  be  so,  pupils  ought 
to  gain  credit  for  it  toward  school  advancement  rather  than  be 
forced  to  get  it  as  an  extra.    With  these  propositions  as  a  basis  the 
practical  questions  have  been  two:   (1)  How  shall  the  educational 
value  of  such  studies  be  guaranteed?    (2)  Will  the  school  authorities 
alloi;*. credit  for  such  study  thus  guaranteed?    The  onus  of  defense 
has  been  thrown  back  and  forth  between  the  parties  in  interest- 
some  musicians  feeling  that  the  schools  must  show  cause  why  the 
innovation  is  not  adcpted  forthwith,  and  some  superintendents  feel- 
ing that  either  all  music  study  is  frivolous  or  the  method  of  it  is  too 
loose  to  be  deserving  of  credit.    But  during  the  past  two  years  there 
has  been  an  increasing  disposition  to  turn  from  vague  presupposi- 
tions pro  or  con  and  consider  soberly  in  precisely  what  ways  outside 
study  could  be  allowed  school  credit.    This  has  forced  school  authori- 
ties and  music  teachers  to  combine  in  drafting  specific  plans. 

The  most  carefully  elaborated  plan  now  accessible  is  one  drawn 
up  by  a  commission  of  15,  appointed  by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, most  of  whom  are  also  active  in  the  Music  Teachers'  Na- 
tional Association,  and  which  represents  the  best  views  of  both 

1  SpecUUy  nsefol  papers  upon  this  subject  are  contained  In  tbe  last  two  Yolnmee  of  the 
Proceedings  of  tbe  Mnslc  Teacbers*  National  Association,  namely,  1916,  pp.  165-185; 
1917,  pp.  199-226.     See  also  farther  references  to  these  volumes  under  next  section. 

*  See  a  remarkable  account  of  an  Inyeetlgation  made  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1912  in  ths 
Proeesdings  of  tbe  Music  Teachers'  National  Assootatton,  1918,  p.  179. 
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sides  of  the  question.^  It  makes  provision  for  special  registration  of 
the  students  eligible  for  such  courses,  for  periodic  reports  from* 
the  outside  teachers  to  the  school  authorities,  and  for  examinations 
before  credit  is  allowed.  Data  are  not  at  hand  as  to  how  far  this 
plan,  or  some  modification  of  it,  has  actually  been  put  in  force.  But 
that  the  idea  it  embodies  is  now  meeting  with  extensive  interest  is 
evident,  eq)ecially  in  the  East  and  the  Middle  West.* 

Incidentally  this  movement  in  school  music  is  effecting  some  defi- 
nite results  in  the  way  of  standardization.  The  subjects  that  have 
been  specially  considered  are  the  playing  of  the  piano,  the  organ,  the 
violin,  or  any  orchestral  instrument  and  singing.  In  each  case  it 
has  been  necessary  to  work  out  in  detail  a  definite  plan  of  study  that 
shall  be  satisfactory  at  once  to  outside  teachers  and  to  school  author- 
ities, and  this  plan  has  had  to  be  adhered  to  firmly  in  order  to  meet 
conditions.  Every  such  effort  does  something  toward  erecting  prac- 
tical "  standards '^  by  experiment  rather  than  by  theory. 

Another  excellent  result  of  this  line  of  effort  is  that  it  brings  to- 
gether the  interests  of  private  music  teachers  and  the  teachers  in 
the  schools.  Each  group  may  learn  much  from  the  other,  just  as  pro- 
fessional musicians  generally,  as  a  group,  and  the  teachers  of  ad- 
vanced music  in  colleges  and  universities,  as  a  group,  may  also  learn 
from  each  other.  There  has  been  too  much  division  of  the  music- 
teaching  profession  into  separate  camps,  each  jealous  or  suspicious 
of  the  other. 

•OTHER  POINTS  OF  PROGRESS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Many  signs  indicate  that  several  forms  of  class  instruction  in  the 
public  scdiools  have  made  decided  advance  during  the  past  two  years* 
CoDiq>icuous  among  these  is  work  in  music  appreciation,  in  ad- 
vanced chorus  singing,  and  in  orchestral  playing.  The  gain  in  the 
first  two  is  simply  in  detail  of  method  and  in  scope  of  influence. 
Both  are  well  established  in  high  schools  and  are  being  handled  in 
many  places  in  sudi  a  way  as  to  render  genuine  artistic  service.  The 
institution  of  school  orchestras,  not  as  an  outside  feature  of  school 
life,  but  as  in  some  way  a  part  of  school  instruction,  is  more  recent. 
But  this,  too,  is  commending  itself  as  peculiarly  valuable.  This 
latter  promises  to  develop  in  most  of  the  larger  cities.  All  of  this 
.  mass  instruction  in  the  public  schools  has  an  evident  relation  to  the 
future  advance  of  commimity  music.  The  orchestral  instruction  also 
may  prove  to  have  an  interesting  vocational  aspect. 

^Tbls  report,  00  fftr  ai  relates  to  this  subject,  was  Drat  printed  In  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Music  Teachers'  National  Association*  1016,  pp.  105-107.  It  is  also  glTen  tn  the 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

^Besides  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the  Music  Teacli- 
•ra'  National  Association,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  Music  Superrlson^ 
Joomml  of  the  National  Conference  of  Music  Superrlsors  supplies  many  practical  notes. 
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KOTABIiE  FEATURES  IN  PBIVATB  INSTHUCnOlT. 

The  past  two  years  have  not  seen  many  notable  changes  in  the  aims 
or  methods  of  private  instruction.  Regarding  two  points,  however, 
a  brief  remark  may  be  made. 

There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  emphasis  put  by  intelligent  teach- 
ers upon  the  careful  training  of  little  children.  Many  teachers  spe- 
cialize in  work  for  them,  and  these  have  often  developed  methods  of 
their  own  that  are  effective  in  evoking  permanent  musical  interest 
and  ability.  And  all  teachers  of  thoughtfulness  are  realizing  that , 
true  artistic  life  may  begin  in  the  child's  mind  before  it  is  ready  for 
effort  of  a  logical  or  scientific  order.  It  may  be  that  the  comparative 
rarity  of  evident  musical  enthusiasm  or  capacity  in  the  general 
American  public  is  partly  due  to  a  failure  hitherto  to  give  due  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  younger  children. 

In  the  teaching  of  harmony  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  desert 
the  paths  that  once  were  considered  regular  and  to  experiment  with 
all  the  new  speculations  concerning  musical  construction  that  have 
appeared  in  recent  years.  It  is  evident  that  musical  thought  on  these 
matters  is  passing  through  a  period  of  reconstruction.  Procedures 
that  were  once  condemned  as  unlawful  or  barbarous  are  being  freely 
used,  not  only  by  composers  for  effect,  but  by  teachers  for  technical 
development.  So  far  as  this  serves  to  break  up  mere  academic  rigid- 
ity and  the  notion  that  composition  is  a  matter  of  rule,  it  is  whole- 
some. But  when  it  produces  an  exaggerated  interest  in  chaotic  ar- 
rangement or  eccentric  melody  and  harmony  for  mere  oddity,  it  may 
ber  unhealthy.  The  point  of  general  interest  is  that  leading  teachers 
are  showing  a  fine  balance  of  judgment  about  the  subject  in  its  pres- 
ent stage.  They  are  generally  ready  to  consider  and  use  all  of  the 
new  theories  that  are  being  proposed,  but  they  are  also  conservative 
in  believing  that  these  theories  are  tenable  only  so  far  as  they  can  be 
connected  organically  with  the  procedures  of  the  past.  It  seems  likely 
that  in  the  next  decade  there  will  be  many  textbooks  prepared  that 
will  offer  judicious  combinations  of  things  old  and  new  for  the 
guidance  of  future  teachers  and  scholars. 
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L  THE  SOUTHERN  MILL  PROBLEM  IN  GENERAL. 

Introductory  statement. — ^Until  a  few  years  ago  the  Southern 
States  were  considered  in  the  main  an  agricultural  section.  More 
recently  the  advantageous  location  in  reject  to  raw  materials^  min- 
erals, water,  and  electric  power  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  has 
occasioned  an  almost  unprecedented  growth  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. Particularly  has  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  made 
great  progress.  In  the  early  seventies  there  were  few  cotton  mills 
in  the  South,  and  the  raw  materials  were  shipped  to  Massachusetts 
and  other  New  England  States  for  manuf aclure. 

In  1916,  however,  South  Carolina  ranked  next  to  Massachusetts  in 
the  number  of  spindles  in  use,  then  totaling  4,743,193,  or  14.2  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  of  spindles  turning  in  the  Nation.  North 
Carolina,  in  the  same  year,  ranked  third,  with  12.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  spindles  in  the  country.  In  the  nimiber  of  persons 
employed  and  the  value  of  its  annual  cotton  manufacturing  output, 
North  Carolina  heads  the  list  of  Southern  States — ^being  second  in 
this  only  to  Massachusetts — with  48,525  operatives  employed  and  an 
annual  output  in  cotton  fabrics  of  $72,680,382.  South  Carolina 
ranks  next  with  46,342  operatives  and  an  annual  output  valued  at 
$65,929,598.  In  1916  the  mills  of  North  Carolina  consumed  1,067,288 
bales  of  cotton,  and  those  of  South  Carolina  914,532  bales.  Mean- 
while, Massachusetts  consumed  1,462,188  bales.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  southern  mill  areas  are  comparatively  few  in  nimiber, 
but  they  are  compact.  A  small  number  of  counties  with  advanta- 
geous location  produce  the  larger  part  of  the  output.  Thus,  Spar- 
tanburg County,  S.  C,  heads  the  list,  with  cotton  mills  aggregating 
830,016  spindles;  Greenville  and  Anderson  Counties,  S.  C,  rank,  re- 
spectively, second  and  tliird  in  the  South,  with  a  slightly  smaller 
number  of  spindles;  and  Gaston  County,  N.  C,  comes  fourth  with 
579,091  spindles. 

These  figures  are  enumerated  here  because  they  emphasize  the 
important  place  cotton  spinning  has  taken  in  the  South — ^particu- 
larly so  in  North  and  South  Carolina — and  the  many  complex 
problems  that  this  rapid  change  from  soil  tilling  to  industrial  life 
has  forced  upon  the  public 
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WJu)  the  miU  people  are. — The  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
industrial  workers  has  drawn  many  of  the  less  prosperous  class  of 
the  southern  rural  population  from  the  hill  and  mountain  districts 
to  the  mill  centers.  As  a  people  they  are  homogeneous;  they  are 
all  English-speaking  and  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Huguenot  origin. 
They  are,  in  the  main,  of  good  bk>od  and  of  fair  native  ability,  but 
are  badly  in  need  of  direction  and,  above  everything  else,  education. 
They  have  brought  down  with  them  from  the  hills  and  mountains 
their  own  social  standards  and  manners  and  cust<Mns,  whidi  do  not 
fit  into  the  new  mill  environment  to  any  extent.  The  greatest  hin- 
drance to  progress  and  industrial  efficiency  among  the  mill  operatives 
is  the  prevailing  large  amount  of  illiteracy,  which  is  the  unfortu- 
nate heritage  from  their  liie  in  the  remote  hill  and  mountain  sec- 
tions. It  is  well  to  emphasize,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  average 
mill  family  should  not  be  considered  as  inferior  to  other  people. 
There  are  as  many  bright  minds  and  true  hearts  among  them  as  in 
any  average  community.  One  southern  educator.  President  D.  E. 
Camak,  of  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute,  near  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 
feels  that  "  they  have  been,  as  it  were,  waiting  in  the  mountains  and 
hill  country  till  civilization  needed  them."  ^  With  the  proper  train- 
ing of  leaders  within  their  own  ranks,"  he  thinks,  "  they  will  speedily 
develop  a  citizenry  of  remarkable  strength  and  character." 

EducaHofud  needs  of  the  mill  commwnity. — ^The  mill  community 
springs  up  usually  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  larger  incorporated 
towns  or  cities.  It  has  none  of  the  advantages  of  modem  city  po- 
licing and  sanitary  inspection,  and  little  of  school  education.  It  is 
neither  urban  nor  rural,  and  is  often  permitted  to  develop  with 
little  regard  to  public  control.  The  operatives'  homes  are  usually 
the  property  of  the  mill  corporation.  The  schools  are  often  organ- 
ized and  maintained  by  the  same  authorities,  and  general  welfare 
work,  so  far  as  there  is  any,  is  under  corporate  control. 

The  mill  operatives  are,  with  few  exceptions,  poor  and  have  large 
families.  Many  of  the  adults  among  them  are  entirely  illiterate  and 
have  a  very  limited  outlook  on  life.  Most  of  them  were  obliged  to 
go  into  the  mills  at  an  age  when  other  children  are  in  school  or  spend- 
ing their  time  in  the  out-of-doors,  at  play.  The  little  schooling  they 
are  able  to  obtain  is  seldom  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prepare  them  for 
places  requiring  greater  skill.  Women  work  in  the  mills  in  almost 
as  large  numbers  as  the  men.  Many  married  women  who  yet  have 
children  in  arms  spend  most  of  the  daytime  at  the  spindles  or  at 
the  looms. 

This  raises  the  serious  question  as  to  what  to  do  with  the  children 
who  are  left  all  day  long  largely  to  shift  for  themselves.  Child  labor 
conditions  also  have  added  to  the  serioroness  of  the  problems  con- 
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fronting  the  mill  oommimity.  Children  under  14  years. of  age  have 
until  recently  been  permitted  to  work  in  the  mills  in  most  of  the 
Southern  States.  Under  these  conditions  great  numbers  of  boys 
and  girls  are  growing  up  with  little  education  and  with  a  very 
limited  comprehension  of  the  real  significance  of  home  and  com- 
munity life,  and  the  girls,  particularly,  are  weaned  away  from  a 
desire  for  or  ability  in  housekeeping. 

Recently  South  Carolina  took  a  great  forward  step  in  the  matter 
uf  child  labor  when  the  State  placed  on  its  statute  books  a  drastic 
law  forbidding  any  person  to  hire  operatives  for  the  mills  who  are 
under  16  years  of  age  unless  they  have  met  certain  standard  educa- 
tional provisions.  This  measure,  together  with  the  new  Federal 
child-labor  act,^  under  which  interstate  privileges  are  denied  the 
output  from  mills  which  employ  children  below  14  years  of  age,  or 
who  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  for  six  days  out  of  the  week- 
excellent  as  the  measures  are — places  an  additional  perplexing  prob- 
lem upon  the  mill  community,  namely,  what  to  do  with  the  diildren 
during  the  first  16  years  of  their  life. 

Briefly,  the  educational  needs  of  the  miil  community  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  statements: 

1.  How  to  organize  school  education  for  the  children  from  baby- 
hood up  to  the  sixteenth  year  of  their  lives* 

2.  How  to  blot  out  the  withering  blight  of  illiteracy,  adult  or 
otherwise,  which  is  seriously  limiting  the  efficiency  of  the  mill  popu- 
laticm. 

3.  How  to  instruct  the  adult  population  so  as  to  increase  their 
efficiency,  and  so  enable  them  to  become  more  than  mere  ^  hands  "  in 
the  mills. 

4.  How  to  assist  the  mill  women  to  become  better  housekeepers, 
and  the  men  to  become  better  supporters  of  their  homes  and  up- 
holders of  community  life. 

T?te  prevailing  type  of  mill  school. — Some  southern  mill  schools 
are  maintained  as  regular  public  schools,  drawing  State  and  local 
aid  through  public  taxation,  and  are  regularly  supervised  by  State 
and  local  officials.  Other  schools  of  this  class  are  supported  in  part 
from  public  funds  and  in  part  by  the  mill  corporation.  Many  of 
the  mill  schools  are  owned  and  maintained  wholly  by  the  mill  au- 
thorities, and  thus  lie  entirely  beyond  the  jurisdicticm  of  public- 
school  officials.  Some  of  the  schools  are  poorly  organized  and  in- 
\  efficient,  while  others  of  this  class  are  among  the  very  best  in  their 
respective  States.  For  their  efficiency  the  privately  owned  mill 
schools  must  depend  wholly  on  the  public  spirit  of  the  corporation 
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'which  maintains  them,  and  on  the  ability  and  clear  vision  of  the 
local  manager  in  charge  of  the  mill.  Often  the  school  buildings  are 
poorly  constructed  and  ill  adapted  to  school  needs.  Uncertificated 
teachers  are  occasionally  employed,  compulsory  attendance  is  badly- 
enforced,  and  in  many  other  respects  the  schools  fail  to  give  the 
mill  community  that  vital  form  of  education  so  necessary  to  lift  the 
mill  operative  above  the  hard  conditions  under  which  he  lives. 

It  is  significant  that  the  public  is  now  generally  aware  that  it  has 
a  mill  problem,  and  State  authority  is  beginning  to  take  action  to 
remedy  the  old  evils.  In  South  Carolina,  for  example,  a  State  super- 
visor  of  mill  schools  has  been  appointed  by  law  to  have  charge  of 
this  particular  group  of  schools.  Similarly,  Winthrop  Normal  and 
Industrial  College,  at  Bock  Hill,  has  begun  to  reach  out  to  assist  the 
mill  villages  in  practical  welfare  work,  which  reaches  from  the 
school  right  to  the  operatives'  homes,  and  Clemson  Agricultural 
College  is  doing  an  equally  good  work  in  teaching  thrift  through 
home  gardens,  horticulture,  and  the  like. 

Catron  HalZ^  Saxon  MUU^  Spartanburg  County^  S.  (7.,  typical  of 
the  best  in  this  kind  of  village  school. — Thoughtful  mill  owners  are 
as  quick  to  see  the  advantages  of  good  schools  and  practical  welfare 
work  as  anybody.  The  best  among  the  mill  schools  are  organized  to 
teach  the  village  children  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  and  also  to 
assist  the  parents  in  various  ways  to  make  the  most  of  the  new  life 
in  the  mill  village.  A  good  illustration  of  this  kind  of  activity,  at 
its  best,  can  be  studied  at  Saxon  Mills,  in  the  outskirts  of  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C.  The  mill  corporation  has  erected  and  equipped  the 
school  building — Catron  Hall — which  is  operated  in  part  only  on 
public  funds.  Here  the  children  from  the  mill  homes  may  acquire 
an  elementary  education,  no  better  and  no  worse  than  is  procured  in 
village  communities  elsewhere.  The  school  is  not  particularly  well 
adapted  to  prepare  and  instruct  the  children  of  people  with  limited 
traditions  and  of  narrow  vision  for  responsible  citizenship  and  in- 
creased industrial  eflSciency.  In  this  respect,  all  the  mill  schooLs 
are  weak.  The  school  does,  however,  give  the  younger  children  the 
elementary  school  subjects  and  removes  from  them  thei)lot  of  illit- 
eracy which  has  marked  their  parents.  But  this  is  about  all  it  can 
do  for  the  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  school  emanate  welfare  activities 
that  reach  every  home  in  the  village.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  a 
special  conunimity  worker  connected  with  Winthrop  College,  who 
receives  her  remuneration  from  the  mill  corporation.  The  commimity 
building,  which  is  also  used  for  school  purposes,  is  fitted  to  meet  the 
general  social  needs  of  the  village.  In  it  are  an  auditorium  that 
seats  500  people,  a  lodge  hall,  a  library  having  approximately  900 
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A,    A   DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 


B.    THE  MAIN  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 
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B.     A  STUDENT  WHO  WORKS   HALF  THE  TIME  IN  A   MACHINE  SHOP. 
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Tohimes,  a  reading  room,  a  play  room,  a  sewing  room,  a  basement 
fitted  with  showerB,  and  a  room  equipped  as  domestic  science  labora- 
tory. The  welfare  worker  has  charge  of  the  activities  of  the  building, 
where  lectures  are  held,  and  entertainments,  games,  and  sewing  and 
cooking  classes.  All  of  these  are  well  attended  by  the  mill  commu- 
nity. The  domestic  science  laboratory,  in  particular,  has  been  a 
great  blessing  to  the  housekeepers  who  in  their  earlier  days  had 
little  opportunity  to  learn  practical  housekeeping. 

The  welfare  work  embraces,  among  other  things,  living  condi- 
tions in  the  school  community,  sanitary  housing,  and  house-lot  up- 
keep; measures  to  prevent  disease;  modem  recreation,  including 
basebaU,  supervised  playground  activities,  and  in  the  winter  time 
hockey  on  the  mill  pond.  Becently  a  ^^  better  babies  ^  campaign  was 
instituted.  This  culminated  in  a  better  babies'  contest,  in  which  60 
babies  were  entered.  The  babies  were  all  examined  and  measured  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  standard.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  10  of  the  babies  scored  above  99  per  cent,  the  test  being 
made  by  four  dentists,  two  ear-and-throat  specialists,  one  mental 
examiner,  three  physicians,  and  a  child  specialist  The  examination 
would  seem  to  refute  many  of  the  startling  tales  one  hears  on  child 
suffering  in  the  southern  mill  village. 

n.  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

▲  NBW  KIND  OF  SCHOOL  IN  WHICH  TO  PREPARB  LEADBBS  FOR  THB  SOUTHERN 

MILL  PEOPLE. 

Wherein  the  ordmary  mdU  school  fcdls  short. — ^The  ordinary  mill, 
school  at  its  best  can  do  little  more  than  provide  a  fair  degree  of  in- 
struction in  the  elementary  school  subjects  for  the  youngest  children 
and  offer  their  parents  occasional  night-school  classes.  High*school 
facilities  are  practically  unknown  in  the  mill  villages.  Very  few 
children  complete  even  the  elementary  school  course.  Some  drop  out 
for  lack  of  interest,  others — ^in  the  past  at  least — have  been  taken  from 
the  school  in  their  fourth  or  fifth  school  year  and  put  to  work  in  the 
mill.  If  any  are  so  fortunate  as  to  complete  the  elementary  school 
and  their  parents  chance  to  have  the  means  and  the  disposition  to 
encourage  further  school  work,  the  children  must  go  elsewhere  for 
a  secondary  education.  This  usually  means  that  the  mill  community 
loses  them  altogether. 

Mill  people  ought  to  have  schools  that  can  give  them  more  than 
the  fundamentals  of  an  elementary  education.  This  kind  of  school 
should  teach  the  importance  of  good  birth,  good  health,  and  sani-' 
tary  living.  It  £&ould  make  clear  to  people  their  responsibility  and 
c^portunity  as  members  of  the  larger  sooial  group  in  community 
loisao*— 19 — ^a 
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and  State.  It  should  offer  practical  and  technical  work  that  will 
help  the  operative  to  advance  in  his  calling  from  a  plain  day 
laborer  to  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  textile  industries.  The 
school  might  include  courses  in  textile  designing,  in  mechanical 
drawing,  in  phases  of  mathematics,  including  mill  calculation,  and  in 
electrical  and  steam  engineering,  and  similar  work. 

The  Textile  Industrial  Institute  seeking  to  solve  the  problem. — To 
bring  together  into  school  the  capable  young  men  and  women  work- 
ing in  the  mills  who  have  energy  and  desire  to  improve  their  lot,  to 
make  of  them  economic  and  social  leaders  in  the  village  community — 
is  the  aim  of  a  new  type  of  educational  institution  recently  estab- 
lished near  Saxon  Mills,  in  the  environs  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  The 
purpose  of  the  school  is  better  expressed  by  President  D.  E.  Camak 
in  the  following  language :  **  To  find,  train.  Christianize,  and  prepare 
leaders  for  the  500,000  cotton-mill  population  in  the  South.'' 

This  efficient  local  leadership  is  obviously  needed  outside  the  mills 
just  as  much  as  inside  of  them.  It  is  needed  in  every-day  social  life, 
in  religious  work,  and  in  industrial  affairs.  When  each  mill  village 
can  have  leaders  trained  from  amon^  its  own  people,  much  of  the 
present  sway  of  political  demagogues  and  religious  fanatics  will  dis- 
appear, and  the  mill  people  will  develop  into  a  citizenry  of  remark- 
able strength  and  character. 

History  of  the  institute, — ^The  school  was  founded  in  1911  by  Rev. 
D.  E.  Camak,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  The 
founder  has  been  a  life-long  student  of  mill  people  and  mill  condi- 
tions. He  has  been  among  them  for  years  as  preacher  and  teacher. 
When  Mr.  Camak  first  propounded  his  unique  educational  method 
now  operative  at  the  Textile  Institute,  his  most  intimate  friends  de- 
clared it  "laudable  but  Utopian,"  and  did  what  they  could  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  enterprise.  But  he  persisted  in  his  determination 
to  try  out  the  enterprise.  At  last  the  school  was  opened  in  a  small 
way.  Mr.  Camak's  half-time  scheme  had  made  its  appeal  to  the 
president  of  the  mill  corporation,  who  gave  the  use  of  a  small  build* 
ing  in  which  the  work  began.  Gradually  students  were  attracted  to 
this  unique  school,  coming  from  mill  villages  far  and  near,  both  from 
South  Carolina  and  from  other  States.  By  the  close  of  the  first  win- 
ter 40  had  enrolled  in  the  school.  For  three  successive  years  the  in- 
stitution struggled  along  in  its  overcrowded  quarters.  Then  at  last 
substantial  aid  came  from  a  group  of  interested  philanthropists  and 
mill  operators.  One  mill  president  gave  $4,000  worth  of  real  estate, 
and  one  Spartanburg  woman  gave  $17,000.  The  citizens  of  Spartan- 
burg contributed  over  $30,000.  The  Southern  Railway  Co.  hauled 
building  material  free  of  charge;  stone-quarry  owners,  dealers  in 
building  materials,  and  architects  vied  with  each  other  to  assist  id 
getting  the  new  school  firmly  established. 
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The  permanent  location  of  the  institute  is  on  a  commanding  eleva- 
tion. In  addition  to  an  attractive,  well-wooded  campus,  the  school 
owns  and  operates  an  adjoining  farm  of  115  acres,  which  supplies  the 
sdiool  with  vegetables  and  milk  and  with  some  of  the  required  eggs 
and  meat.  The  first  building  (Plate  2)  is  already  crowded  to  ca- 
pacity, since  it  has  to  be  used  for  class  purposes,  dormitory,  and 
boarding  quarters,  and  living  rooms  for  the  principal  and  his  family 
and  the  other  instructors.  Additional  funds  are,  however,  fortu- 
nately in  sight  with  which  to  erect  a  second  building  similar  in  ap- 
pearanoe  to  the  one  appearing  in  Plate  2. 

The  friends  of  the  school  hope  to  erect  a  large  central  administra- 
tion building  a  little  later,  when  the  first  two  structures  will  be  con- 
verted into  dormitories  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  instructional  work  is  at  the  preset  time  done  by  Mr.  Camak 
and  Mrs.  Camak,  both  of  whom  are  college  people,  being  graduates 
respectively  of  Wofford  College  and  Winthrop  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  well-trained  instructOTs. 

TA«  working  plan  of  the  Bohool, — ^The  Textile  Institute  was  or- 
ganized for  young  men  and  women  without  means  to  pay  their  way 
throiigh  school  and  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  obliged  to  work 
for  a  living  and  so  had  no  time  to  attend  school.    Its  great  appeal  is 
to  the  more  or  less  illiterate  mill  workers  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States  from  14  years  of  age  and  upward,  who  would  otherwise  prob- 
ably go  through  life  without  an  education.    To  be  more  exact,  the 
schooPs  appeal  is  to  those  within  this  group  who  have  strong  per- 
sonal ambition  and  are  willing  to  make  real  sacrifice  and  work  hard 
to  get  an  education;  for  the  schedule  of  the  Textile  Institute  is  a 
hard  and  long  one,  which  only  young  people  of  unusual  determina- 
tion and  physical  endurance  can  master.    The  real  purpose  and 
working  plan  of  the  school  can  best  be  stated  in  the  language  of 
President  Camak  as  given  in  a  recent  pamphlet  outlining  the  work 
of  the  school.    He  says : 

The  essential  difference  between  this  and  any  other  school  is  the  fact  that 
no  students  are  admitted  who  can  pay  in  money.  Only  those  are  taken  who 
must  earn  a  living  and  an  education  at  the  same  time  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 
Arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  Spartanburg  (Dotton  Mills  to  employ  stu- 
dents in  pairs,  each  working  every  other  week,  and  thus  keeping  cne  hand  on 
the  Job  constantly.  The  partner  who  is  off  duty  in  the  mm  is,  of  course,  on  duty 
iu  the  school.  There  is  little  or  no  friction  at  either  end  of  the  line,  since  the 
pair  of  student  workers  is  Jointly  responsible  tot  the  operation  of  the  machinery 
asj^lgned,  and  since  in  the  school  work  the  entire  student-body  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  which  alternate  as  such.  Thus  two  separate  schools  are  con- 
ducted by  the  one  corps  of  teachers,  each  school  having  vacation,  as  it  were, 
every  other  week.  During  this  we^  of  mm  wortt,  however,  they  are  stiU  under 
school  discipline,  for  certain  courses,  not  taken  up  in  day  time  the  week  be- 
fore, are  this  week  taught  at  night  Thus  the  student  makes  a  long  link  in  his 
educational  chain  during  the  day  time  one  week  and  a  short  link  during  the 
Qight  of  the  next  week.    In  this  way  he  manages  to  spend  the  equivalent  o^ 
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school  months  at  books,  while  by  working  Tacstion  he  can  get  paid  for  7 

months'  mill  work  in  12. 

Who  the  students  are. — ^The  daily  schedule  of  the  school  is  strenu- 
ous. One  week  calls  for  work  in  the  mills  from  6.30  a.  m.,  with  one 
hour  for  noon  intermission — 11  hours  daily  except  Saturday,  when 
there  is  a  half  holiday.  The  operatives  thus  work  60  hours  a  week. 
During  the  work  week  some  pf  the  students  undertake  in  addition 
a  limited  amount  of  night-school  work.  The  next  week  is  devoted 
entirely  to  study  and  recitations.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
many  of  the  students  are  practically  illiterate,  but  well  advanced  in 
years,  the  average  age  being  about  22.  Under  such  conditions,  it 
is  readily  seen  that  only  young  people  of  the  best  physical  stamina 
and  of  exceptional  grit  can  hope  to  make  their  way  through  the 
school.  But  the  students  who  get  through  usually  emerge  as  pros- 
pective leaders  for  the  mill  folk.  The  school  authorities  have  this 
to  say: 

None  but  young  men  and  women  of  determined  character  and  fiited  purpose  . 
can  stand  the  acid  teet  of  half-time  work  and  study.  Even  after  careful  selec- 
tion by  form  of  appUcation  there  is  a  shrinkage  after  enrollment  Those  who 
have  not  the  moral  courage  necessary  to  achieve  the  difficult  drop  out  after  a 
few  weeks,  leaving  the  other  75  per  cent  to  settle  down  to  a  long,  hard  battle 
with  poverty  and  Ignorance.  This  condition  of  affairs  insures  a  student  body 
of  wonderful  fortitude.    It  Is  a  survival  of  the  fittest. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  student  body,  both  at  the  school  and  in 
the  mills,  disclosed  that  most  of  them  are  in  exceptionally  good 
physical  health.  In  a  few  cases  only  did  they  appear  a  little  sallow 
and  worn  with  work.  These  were  usually  beginning  students  who 
had  suffered  from  mal-nutrition  before  arriving  at  the  institute. 
Every  applicant  for  a  place  must  produce  a  doctor's  certificate  as  a 
guarantee  that  he  has  no  contagious  or  infections  disease  and  that  he 
is  in  reasonably  good  health.  Similarly,  he  must  have  a  pastor's  cer- 
tificate to  certify  "  that  he  is  a  person  of  high  moral  character,  capable 
of  learning,  worthy  to  be  trusted,  and  deserving  the  special  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  school.'* 

Each  applicant  must,  further,  answer  in  writing  such  questions  as 
these: 

Are  you  really  in  earnest  about  going  to  school  T 

How  mnch  have  you  attended  sdioolT 

Your  age? 

Are  you  willing  to  do  good  hcmest  work  in  a  cotton  mill  every  other  week 

in  order  to  get  to  go  to  school  ev«T  other  week? 
Do  you  promise  faitiiful  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  school  and  of  the  mill? 
Do  you  promise  to  stay  as  long  as  12  montlis  with  the  school,  if  possible? 
Ckmld  yon  go  to  adiool  without  working  your  way? 
What  can  yon  do  in  a  miU? 

Such  questions  are  intended  to  aid  the  school  authorities  in  making 
up  their  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  to  receive  the  applicant. 
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Hmc  the  half-time  scheme  suits  the  mill  operators, — ^Many  might 
be  skeptical  on  the  question  of  how  this  half-time  scheme  works  out 
in  real  practice.  What  is  the  verdict  of  the  mill  superintendent  and 
his  assistants  in  the  matter?  Is  it  possible  for  people  working  in 
pairs  at  the  loom  or  the  spindles — one  of  the  two  working  this  week 
and  laying  off  the  next  when  the  team  mate  takes  up  the  work — to 
do  as  good  service  as  if  the  operative  were  on  the  job  regularly  from 
day  to  day?  The  answer  is  invariably  in  the  afl&rmative.  The  in- 
vestigator interviewed  the  president  of  the  Saxon  Mills  and  several 
superintendents  and  foremen  in  the  various  departments,  and  all 
declared  the  fullest  satisfaction  with  the  type  of  work  done  by  the 
half-time  students.  The  operators  declared,  furthermore,  that  the 
new  education  gives  the  student  additional  zest  and  zeal  in  propor- 
tion as  his  mental  faculties  are  awakened.  They  can  somehow  make 
nse  of  this  to  inspire  in  the  mill  operatives  as  a  whole  a  new  esprit 
de  corps. 

Statements  like  these  coming  from  men  in  position  to  know  are  of 
vital  importance.  If  investigation  should  have  proved  that  the  half- 
time  workers  were  not  so  efficient  as  full-time  workers,  Mr.  Camak's 
whole  scheme  would  have  failed.  As  it  is,  his  fondest  dreams  seem 
fully  realized. 

T?te  student  in  social  leadership, — ^The  managers  of  the  mills  are 
loud  in  their  praise  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  half-time  students 
on  the  religious  and  social  atmosphere  of  the  mill  village.  It  is  here 
that  they  get  the  first  opportunity  to  show  their  true  manhood  and 
womanhood.  One  young  man  interviewed  by  the- investigator  had 
come  out  of  the  North  Carolina  hills  some  four  years  before,  prac- 
tically illiterate.  He  now  holds  a  good  place  in  the  mill,  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  local  Baptist  Sunday  School,  and  takes  great  interest  in 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  work  and  general  welfare  work, 

A  young  woman  who  has  been  in  school  four  years,  having  had,  all 
told,  less  than  nine  months  of  schooling  when  she  arrived  at  Saxon, 
is  now  preparing  for  Lander  College.  Her  ambition  is  to  become  a 
settlement  worker.  She  is  a  leader  in  local  missionary  Work,  active 
in  general  welfare  work,  and  a  leading  Snnday-school  teacher.  It  ia 
hard  to  overestimate  what  the  Textile  Institute  has  done  for  such 
people  as  these  and  what  they  are  doing  in  return  for  the  religious 
and  social  welfare  of  the  mill  village. 

Wh^re  the  students  go  after  leaving  school. — ^An  inquiry  of  the 
student  body  for  1915-16  resulted  as  follows: 

10  per  cent  desired  to  become  textile  experts. 

12  per  cent  desired  to  become  ministers  of  the  QospeL 

8  per  cent  desired  to  become  teachers. 

2  per  cent  desired  to  become  fbrelgn  missionaries. 

6  per  cent  desired  to  beoome  social  workers  or  home  m!s8ionarle& 
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Fiftyneight  per  cent  were  already  active  Christian  workers;  75  per 
cent  wanted  to  help  improve  social  conditions  of  mill  operatives. 
The  latter  group  included  practically  all  the  students  at  that  time  in 
school. 

Four  per  cent  of  the  students  who  have  completed  the  school's 
course,  are  in  college.  Seven  in  this  4  per  cent  are  studying  for  the 
ministry,  and  three  young  women  are  preparing  to  become  foreign 
missionaries.  A  few  of  the  graduates  have  gone  back  to  the  farm 
and  others  are  following  a  variety  of  pursuits,  from  civil  service  to 
barber  trade;  but  three-fourths  of  all  the  students  have  returned  to 
'the  mills,  many  from  choice,  others  from  necessity.  Returning  to 
the  loom  and  workshop,  the  students  carry  with  them  new  ideals  for 
their  less  fortunate  fellow  operatives.  They  are  instrumental,  often, 
in  helping  their  fellows  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  ignorance,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  new  schooL  Although  the  institute  has  been  in 
operation  less  than  six  years,  many  of  its  product  have  already 
climbed  well  upward  in  the  textile  industries  from  ordinary  "  hand  " 
to  "  section  man  "  and  even  to  the  position  of  "  mill  boss.'' 

TJie  course  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction, — Student  classi- 
fication is  necessarily  very  flexible,  and  recitation  work  individual 
rather  than  by  groups,  as  they  come  to  school  with  every  degree  of 
unpreparedness.  Some  students  are  practically  illiterate,  having  had 
perhaps  only  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  public  school  instruction. 
Others  are  of  mature  years  and  some  of  them  learn  very  slowly  and 
others  very  rapidly.  In  exceptional  cases  students  have  completed 
the  work  of  tw^or  even  three  elementary  grades  in  a  single  year. 
The  elementary  subjects  fonn  the  background  of  the  curriculum. 
These  are  taught  in  as  practical  a  way  as  possible.  Many  students 
are  obliged  to  begin  with  the  primer;  others  are  well  along  in  the 
grades  when  they  enter.  Courses  in  elementary  textiles  are  empha- 
sized for  the  young  men,  and  courses  in  home-making  for  the  young 
women.  The  plan  of  work  does  not  go  above  the  eleventh  year,  this 
being  the  State  requirement  for  high-school  graduation  in  South 
Carolina.  However,  there  is  no  attempt  to  build  up,  as  the  school 
authorities  put  it,  a  "  proud  curriculum,"  as  the  sc  hool's  one  great 
motive  is  to  fit  itself  to  the  needs  of  its  studenta 

Plans  for  the  future. — The  students  of  the  Textile  Institute  pay 
nothing  for  tuition  and  lodging.  The  only  charge  is  for  board,  and 
this  is  surprisingly  small.  Under  the  conditions,,  the  institute  must 
depend  largely  on  voluntary  contributions  for  its  maintenance.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  means  of  scholarships  and  through  direct 
donations  from  public-spirited  men  and  women. 

Testimony  of  stvdents. — Many  students,  both  at  the  school  and  in 
the  mills,  were  interviewed  and  were  asked  to  express  their  opinions 
and  feelings  in  regard  to  tiie  work  the  sdiool  has  done  for  them.    A 
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few  of  these  testimonials  are  reproduced.    The  first  two  are  excerpts 
from  prize  essays  written  by  two  students.    The  first  is  from  the  pen 
of  William  Glenn  Smith,  of  Anderson,  S.  C,  and  the  second  is  by 
Irma  Wade,  of  Laurens,  S,  C. 
WiUilim  Glenn  Smith  writes: 

I  began  work  in  a  cotton  mlU  at  the  age  of  8,  and  have  done  Uttle  else.  In 
those  early  days  of  toll,  I  used  to  see  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  passing  to  and 
ftom  school,  and  my  heart  bnraed  with  the  desire  to  go.  Then,  Just  as  It 
seemed  that  I  was  about  to  have  to  enter  life  without  even  an  elementary  edu- 
cation, I  heard  of  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute,  and  my  heart  leaped  with  joy 
that  at  last  I  was  to  have  the  chance  of  buying  with  my  own  labor  those  privi- 
leges which  should  have  been  my  childhood  heritage.  I  had  reached  the  age 
where  even  the  thought  of  attending  a  graded  school  was  hutolliatlng  to  me. 

As  I  recall  the  past  four  years  that  I  have  attended  the  Textile  Industrial 
Institute  and  see  the  great  opportunities  that  I  have  had  and  what  I  would  have 
missed  had  I  not  come,  I  rejoice  and  thank  Gtod  from  the  very  depths  of  my 
heart  for  a  great  school  like  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute.  Though  being  a 
grown  young  man  and  starting  at  the  bottom  in  books,  I  have  come  through  the 
past  four  years  in  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute  without  being  humiliated  or 
feeling  embarrassed,  simply  becaiise  the  students  are  all  men  and  women  study- 
ing together  the  common  branches  which  they  should  have  had  when  they  were 
children. 

I  know  many  more  who  wUl  seek  to  enter  the  institute  as  soon  as  they  realize 
that  here  is  at  last  a  school  where  a  grown  young  man  may  begin  at  the  bottom 
without  embarrassment  and  learn  rapidly  under  the  sympathetic  guidance  of 
living  teachers,  teachers  whose  only  object  seems  to  be  to  help  folks  that  need 
help  that  they  may  help  othera 

We  who  work  in  the  mills,  and  whose  lives  will  be  given  in  some  way  to  the 
uplift  of  our  fellows,  realize  deeply  the  meaning  of  such  a  school.  Only  those 
who  know  at  first  hand  the  serious  handicaps  of  the  rising  mlD  boys,  and  at  the 
nme  time  the  burning  ambitions  of  many  of  them,  can  fuUy  realize  the  future 
effects  of  the  school. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  following  why  a  miU  boy  needs  a  school  like  the 
Textile  Institute. 

Three  young  men  from  the  graduating  class  last  May  entered  college  this 
fall.  One  of  them  wlU  preach,  and  he  expects  the  rest  of  his  life  to  serve  the 
mlU  people.  Oh !  I  would  to  God  that  we  had  such  schools  as  the  Textile  In- 
dustrial Institute  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

A  young  woman  who  was  an  operative  In  the  cloth  room  came  to  the  institute, 
obtained  enough  education  to  return  home  and  take  charge  of  the  cloth  room 
as  "  overseer.**  Think  of  it  I  And  she  teaches  a  Sunday  School  class  with  30 
.  girls  in  it 

A  man  who  is  now  attending  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute  was  "  second 
hand'*  in  the  mill.  But  he  lost  his  position  because  of  his  lack  of  literary 
training.  He  entered  the  Institute,  and  he  is  now  prepared  to  enter  the  mill 
again  and  take  an  "  overseer's  "  position.  But,  the  most  beautiful  thing  of  all, 
this  man  while  a  student  in  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute  has  seen  a  vision ; 
viz,  that  consecrated.  Christian  mill  men  can  lead  their  operatives  for  right 
and  righteousness. 

Irma  Wale  writes: 

The  most  important  reason  why  the  mill  girls  of  to-day  need  an  education  is 
because  Oiey  are  to  be  the  mothers  of  our  next  generation.   /They  will  have  to 
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gnlde  the  footsteps  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-morrow,  and  so  much  depends 
on  their  view  of  life.  If  the  mother  Is  narrow  and  has  low  Ideals,  her  children 
are  more  than  likely  to  be  like  her.  If  she  is  uneducated,  she  will  not  try  to 
educate  her  children,  because  she  can  not  realize  the  importance  of  it. 

Most  of  the  girls  are  needed  and  must  help  at  home  until  it  is  too  late  for 
them  to  go  to  the  public  schools,  and  they  have  not  the  means  to  go  to  tho 
other  high-priced  schools.  Then,  what  are  they  to  do?  Where  can  they  go  to 
get  the  training  they  so  much  need?  The  problem  was  solved  when  the  Textile 
Industrial  Institute  was  established  a  f^w  years  ago.  There  the  ambitloaa 
girl  can  go  and  earn  her  living  and  get  an  education  at  the  same  time.  She  is 
watched  over,  cared  for,  giflded,  and  influenced  by  the  best  women.  There  she 
receives  a  regular  high-school  course  which  develops  her  mind,  broadens  her 
view,  helps  her  to  find  and  develop  her  natural  talents  and  to  appreciate  the 
highest  and  best  things. 

Besides  this,  she  is  given  a  course  in  home  making.  She  is  taught  not  only 
how  to  prepare  the  food  for  her  family,  but  also  the  value  of  the  different  foods 
and  the  foods  which  the  body  needs,  so  that  she  will  know  how  to  select  the 
food  which  will  do  most  toward  making  tlie  members  of  her  family  strong, 
healthy,  and  happy,  instead  of  feeding  them  canned  goods  and  other  things, 
which  are  harmful  and  expensive. 

One  of  the  greatest  lessons  taught  there  is  the  lesson  of  economy,  which  is 
learned  from  necessity.  They  work  only  half  time,  and  are  forced  to  live  on 
half  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  have,  often  working  early  and  late  to 
do  this.  They,  therefore,  learn  something  of  the  value  of  money  and  learn  to 
do  without  the  things  they  do  not  really  need.  Because  of  this  lesson,  they 
will  make  more  economical  homemakers  and  their  homes  will  be  much  happier. 

Letters  from  former  etudenta  of  the  institute. — ^The  following  ex- 
tracts from  letters  written  by  former  students  further  illustrate 
graphically  what  the  half-time  school  can  do  for  young  people  who 
have  grown  up  under  adverse  circumstances,  in  sections  where  the 
school  facilities  have  been  bad,  or  the  people  too  poor  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  schools  as  have  been  offered : 

My  father  was  an  unsuccessful  farmer  of  North  Carolina.  When  the  price 
of  cotton  became  so  low  that  he  could  no  longer  support  his  family  he  left  the. 
farm  and  moved  to  a  cotton  miU  in  South  Carolina.  A  few  months  later  he  had 
a  stroke  of  paralysis  and  died  after  two  years  of  helplessness,  leaving  my 
mother  with  nothing  except  a  houseful  of  children. 

I  was  then  8  years  old.  Mother  managed  to  keep  me  in  school  until  I  was 
11.  By  that  time  aU  my  older  brothers  and  sisters  were  married  except  one 
brother  18  years  old»  who  was  working  in  the  spinning  room  for  40  cents  a  day. 
There  were  two  children  younger  than  I,  so  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  for  me 
to  go  to  work.  I  had  Just  completed  the  third  grade  and  was  very  anxious  to 
go  on  to  school,  but  I  realized  the  need  at  home  and  was  glad  that  there  was  a 
way  for  me  to  help.  Mother  tried  to  get  us  into  an  orphan's  home,  but  there 
was  no  room  for  us.  She  bought  a  cow  and  by  sometimes  keeping  boarders  we 
were  able  to  live. 

After  a  few  years  my  brother  and  I  were  making  fairly  good  wages  and  de- 
cided to  take  it  time  about  and  go  to  school.  He  went  one  winter.  I  started  the 
next  fall,  but  was  caUed  home  before  the  session  was  out.  I  was  naturally  of 
a  studious  nature,  and  it  was  a  blow  when  I  realized  that  there  was  to  be  no 
more  school  for  me.  I  do  not  remember  the  time  when  I  did  not  want  an  educa- 
tion more  than  anything  else,  and  thia  desire  grew  as  I  grew  older  and  cams  to 
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A.     SAXON  MILLS,  IN  WHICH   MANY  OF  THE  PUPILS  WORK. 


B.     A  CLASS  IN  TEXTILES  AT  THE  SAXON   MILLS. 
At  the  conclusion  of  lectures  at  the  school  the  pupils  often  go  to  the  mill  for  practical  demonstration. 
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realize  the  need  of  It  more.  Wben  I  was  still  a  child  my  pastor  and  his  wife 
would  often  give  me  magazines,  and  I  soon  became  a  passionate  reader.  But 
I  had  no  one  to  direct  my  reading  and  no  one  to  help  and  encourage  In  the 
studies  that  I  might  have  taken  at  night  Consequently,  I  spent  most  of  the 
hoars  when  not  at  work  reading  whatever  fell  Into  my  hand,  and  It  was  often 
that  which  was  not  good  for  me.  But  I  did  receive  a  great  deal  of  good.  I 
received  encouragement,  Inspiration,  ambition,  and  learned  to  think  through 
the  things  I  read. 

I  became  a  CJhrlstlan  and  joined  the  church  when  I  was  12  years  old.  My 
succe^ve  pastors  took  an  Interest  In  me  and  I  became  very  much  Interested  In 
the  chnrch  work.  It  was  a  small  mill  church.  The  pastors  were  earnest,  con- 
secrated men,  but  they  had  little  help  and  had  to  divide  their  time  between  three 
other  churches.  We  had  no  leaders  of  ability,  seldom  had  an  organist  or  any- 
(me  to  lead  the  singing  and  but  few  teachers  who  could  Interest  a  Sunday-school 
class.  So  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  church  was  weak  and  seemingly  did  little 
good.  For  lack  of  a  better  teacher  I  was  given  a  Sunday-school  class  when  I 
was  16.  I  met  them  every  Sunday  but  did  little  good  unless  It  was  to  set  them 
an  example  of  faithfulness.  I  realized  that  many  others  as  well  as  myself  were 
unfitted  for  the  places  they  held,  but  there  was  no  one  else  to  take  them  who 
could  do  any  better.  It  was  then  that  I  began  to  see  how  much  the  cotton-mill 
people  needed  education  and  educated  leaders.  I  saw  that  they  were  not  getting 
out  of  life  what  was  due  them.  They  did  not  know  how  to  spend  the  money 
they  earned,  to  make  themselves  and  their  homes  attractive,  to  care  for  their 
babies  or  to  keep  their  communities  in  a  sanitary  condition.  More  than  that« 
they  did  not  know  how  to  enjoy  their  leisure  time.  Of  course  their  lives  were 
dull ;  with  many  It  was  simply  the  drudgery  of  making  a  living. 

I  believed  that  this  state  could  and  should  be  altered.  I  loved  them;  they 
were  my  friends  and  neighbors,  and  in  my  heart  there  was  bom  a  desire  to 
help  them.  But  what  could  I  do?  I  knew  little  more  about  how  things  ought 
to  be  than  they ;  besides,  my  older  brother  had  contracted  consumption,  and  It 
was  all  I  could  do  to  care  for  him  and  provide  for  my  own  home.  This  con- 
tinued until  I  was  24  years  old.  Tlien  my  brother  died,  and  other  changes  took 
place  that  made  it  possible  for  me  to  get  away  from  home.  I  began  to  look 
around  to  see  what  I  could  do.  Going  to  school  seemed  Impossible.  I  had  no 
money ;  I  had  passed  the  public-school  age,  and  the  thought  of  entering  school 
and  having  to  start  in  the  lower  grades  was  embarrassing  to  me.  Yet  I  knew 
I  could  do  nothing  worth  while  until  I  did  get  more  education.  These  thoughts 
haimted  me  until  I  was  on  the  verge  of  despair.  Of  course,  I  prayed  and  be- 
lieved that  God  would  In  some  way  direct  my  life,  but  little  dreamed  that  He 
would  lead  me  In  the  paths  that  He  has. 

I  went  to  church  one  momiug  with  an  unusually  heavy  heart.  After  the 
sermon  a  young  man  whom  I  had  known  in  the  mill  arose  and  asked  permission 
to  qpeak.  He  told  about  a  school  that  had  been  established  in  Spartanburg  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  were  ambitious  enough  to  work 
for  an  education.  He  was  then  a  student  there,  and  as  he  went  on  to  explain 
the  plan  on  which  It  was  nm  tears  of  joy  sprang  to  my  eyes.  - 1  Imew  at  once 
that  that  was  the  chance  for  me.  Before  he  had  finished  speaking  my  mind  was 
made  up  and  In  less  than  two  weeks  I  was  a  student  at  the  Textile  Industrial 
Institute. 

I  arrived  on  Saturday  afternoon.  I  was  assigned  work  in  the  classroom  on 
Monday  and  attended  my  classes  all  that  week.  The  next  week  I  went  to  the 
mill  where  work  had  been  arranged  for  me.  The  work  was  hard  and  tlie  pay 
was  disappointing.    I  found  that  I  could  only  make  enough  working  half  time 
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to  pay  my  board.  But  fortunately  I  had  clothee  enough  to  last  for  a  while  and 
by  doing  my  own  laundry  I  was  able  to  pay  my  ezpenaea.  I  had  to  sacrifice 
some  things  that  were  very  dear  to  me  when  I  went,  and  the  first  few  months 
were  hard,  because  I  had  so  many  adjustments  to  make;  but  still  I  think  thejr 
were  the  happiest  months  of  my  lifa  I  knew  that  God  had  answered  the 
longings  of  my  heart  My  dreams  were  coming  true,  and  I  saw  larger  fields 
and  a  richer  life  opening  up  before  me.  I  found  myself  among  a  set  of  honest* 
sincere  young  people  with  much  the  same  ideals  and  ambitions  as  my  own. 
Some  were  older  than  I,  and  many  were  not  as  far  advanced,  but  we  all  under- 
stood all  were  worldng  for  the  same  purpose,  and  we  were  l>ound  by  a  tie  of 
love  and  sympathy  seldom  found  outside  the  family  circle.  I  soon  learned  that 
the  majority  were  not  working  only  for  themselves,  but  that  they  might  get 
something  to  carry  back  into  their  home  communitle&  With  such  a  spirit 
combined  with  the  influence  of  the  Christian  men  and  women  who  were  there 
to  help  us,  we  could  not  help  but  be  Inj^ired  to  do  our  best 

I  took  some  eighth-grade  subjects  that  year,  in  others  I  was  as  low  as  the 
fifth  grade.  Though  I  entered  late  my  teachers  saw  that  I  was  in  earnest  and 
spared  no  pains  in  helping  me.  With  their  help  I  soon  caus^t  up  with  all  my 
classes  and  covered  enough  ground  that  year  that  I  was  able  to  take  all  the 
tenth-grade  woiic  the  next  year,  thus  finishing  the  course  in  two  years. 
Although  I  had  not  been  higher  than  the  fourth  grade  in  school,  I  had  learned 
enough  through  my  reading  that  I  was  able  to  take  higher-grade  work  in  some 
subjects.    In'others  I  doubled,  doing  two  or  three  years*  work  in  one. 

Before  I  finished  there  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  back  into  the  mill  vil- 
lages and  teach.  I  chose  tliis  work  because  I  felt  that  I  could  do  more  good  in 
that  way  than  any  other.  My  problem  then  was  how  I  was  to  continue  my 
education  after  leaving  there.  For  some  time  this  worried  me,  but  again  I 
felt  God's  leading  hand.  Through  one  of  my  teachers  I  secured  a  scholarship  at 
the  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  in  AsheviUe,  N.  C,  where,  by  doing  house 
work  for  a  portion  of  each  day,  I  could  get  my  board  and  tuition.  I  entered 
the  Normal  last  September,  just  a  few  weeks  after  leaving  the  Textile  In- 
dustrial Institute.  I  am  taking  a  teacher's  training  course  which  it  will  take 
me  two  years  to  complete.  I  expect  to  continue  my  preparaion  as  long  as  pos- 
sible; then  I  hope  to  find  some  place  where  I  can  pass  on  the  blessings  which 
I  have  received    •    ♦    ♦. 

Some  think  there  will  be  no  need  of  such  a  school  as  the  Textile  Institute  after 
a  few  years,  now  that  we  have  compulsory  education  and  the  children  will  have 
a  chance  to  go  to  school.  I  believe  that  will  only  create  a  greater  need  for  it 
The  children  will  get  enough  from  these  public  schools  to  interest  them  and 
cause  them  to  see  the  value  of  an  education.  The  lack  of  tills  interest  has  kept 
many  away  who  might  have  gone  to  school.  Then,  instead  of  having  to  give 
much  time  to  the  primary  work,  it  msy  be  given  to  che  higher  grades  and  to 
the  home  making,  gardening,  and- textile  courses  which  the  people  need  above 
all  else. 

I  saw  an  advertisement  in  a  paper  that  there  was  a  school  at  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.  where  I  could  go  to  school  half  of  the  time  and  work  the  other  half.  I 
snid  it  was  the  place  for  me.  But  I  thought  I  would  come  and  investigate  and 
see  if  it  was  even  so,  and  I  will  say  that  I  found  It  to  my  surprise  the  greatest 
place  I  ever  saw,  so  I  moved  m>'  family  to  the  mill  village  and  started  to  school, 
myself  one  week  and  my  oldest  boy  goe^  the  other  week.  We  take  it  time  about 
going.  While  I  am  at  work  he  is  in  school,  and  I  go  to  school  the  other  week 
and  he  works.  I  have  three  children  in  the  public  school  here  in  the  village,  so 
I  am  going  to  see  to  it  that  by  the  help  of  the  Lord  my  children  are  not  as  I  am. 
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We  haTe  been  going  to  school  at  the  Textile  IndustrUl  Institute  for  about  seven 
months^  and  it  Just  seems  like  home  to  us.  I  think  the  best  teachers  in  the 
world  are  at  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute.  I  am  35  years  old  and  I  hope  to 
get  tliroosh  here  la  about  three  yeara 

I  went  to  work  In  the  mill  when  I  was  9  years  old.  "t  went  to  school  only  one 
session  before  I  went  to  work.  The  lack  of  opportunities  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  my  father  needed  my  help  In  order  to  support  the  family.  I  know  the 
Textile  Industrial  Institute  offers  splendid  opportunities  for  men  like  myself. 
I  entered  about  the  fourth  grade  when  I  caoie  to  the  institute.  I  hardly  knew 
what  ISni^ish  grammar  was  and  was  a  beginner  when  I  started.  I  had  only 
be^n  to  s<^H)ol  12  months  in  my  life.  I  am  in  line  for  promotion  in  the  mill  and 
am  connected  with  religious  and  social  actiyities  of  the  community.  I  was  24 
yean  old  when  I  entered  the  institute  and  finished  the  tenth  grade  wli^^n  I 
was  27. 

From  my  earliest  recollection  I  had  but  two  advantages,  that  of  Christian 
parentaae,  and  ambition.  My  ambition  was  curbed  and  almost  killed  by  the  awful 
poverty  which  I  had  to  endure.  This  robbed  me  of  the  carefree  days  of  child- 
hood. As  early  as  in  my  seventh  year  I  had  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
helping  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  We  lived  in  a  rural  district  only  one 
mile  from  school,  but  I  never  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  more  than  three 
months  each  year.  The  little  time  I  did  attend,  however,  I  applied  myself  dili- 
gently. Many  nights  I  studied  until  midnight  and  then  arose  t>efore  daylight  In 
order  to  spend  another  hour  with  my  books. 

Year  after  year  passed  in  the  same  monotonous  manner.  I  realized  that  I 
was  almost  a  young  woman.  Others  of  my  age,  and  even  younger,  went  away 
to  good  schools  and  came  back  greatly  improved.  I  do  not  know  myself  how  I 
ever  endured  the  pangs  which  my  heart  was  forced  to  endure.  Tet  somehow  I 
was  never  completely  in  the  clutches  of  despair.  I  always  imagined  that  I 
could  see  a  ray  of  hope  Just  ahead.  I  puzzled  my  brain  no  little  to  map  out 
some  way  for  self  improvement.  Many  times  did  I  steal  away  and  cry  my 
young  heart  almost  out  and  pray  the  best  I  knew  how  for  some  way  to  be 
opened  for  me.  Many  nights  have  I  sobbed  on  my  pillow  until  sleep  came 
through  sheer  exhaustion.    Thus  passed  the  first  18  summers  of  my  life. 

After  much  persuasion  my  people  consented  to  move  to  a  cotton  mill.  I 
thought  I  could  save  enough  money  in  one  year  to  go  to  school  the  next.  We 
found  the  mill  people  to  be  big-hearted,  good  neighbora  We  received  many 
kindnesses  from  both  overseers  and  <H>erative8.  I  soon  learned  to  wenve  and  I 
made  very  good  wages.  Yet  I  still  found  It  hard  to  save  much,  after  I  paid  my 
board  and  bought  my  clothes  and  met  the  little  incidentals  which  naturally 
came  up.  During  the  second  year  of  mill  work  I  donated  my  small  hoard  to  my 
Bister  to  help  her  In  school.  This  I  did  willingly,  yet  It  was  a  case  of  "  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul."    I  was  growing  despondent  concerning  my  own  case. 

One  day  I  read  something  about  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute.  I  fairly 
hngged  the  piece  to  my  heart.  From  then  on  I  watched  every  paper  and  read 
cfery  word  eagerly.  I  always  felt  that  efK^  piece  was  written  for  me  espe- 
cially. It  waa  hard  to  believe  all  I  read  and  heard.  It  seemed  too  good  to  be 
true.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  gOi  if  I  could  get  admission.  I  decided  that  to 
be  In  8cho<^  every  other  week  was  better  by  far  than  never  to  go.  I  went  in 
person  to  apply.  How  grateful  I  felt  when  told  that  they  would  make  room 
for  me.  The  principal  told  me  frankly  that  I  would  find  it  hard.  I  ^d ;  yet 
the  very  difBculty  of  the  undertaking  made  It  seem  of  more  value  to  roe.  The 
struggle  was  laade  bearable  by  Tietory.    The  school  was  like  a  heme-    wiMin 
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"we  gathered  around  the  table  or  In  the  classroom,  we  felt  like  one  big  family. 
There  was  an  influence  for  good  everywhere  and  in  everything.  ♦  ♦  •  i 
know  that  the  improvement  in  my  narrow  life  was  not  so  noticeable  to  others, 
yet  I  realized  it  fully.  I  learned  many  things  outside  my  hooka  I  learned 
many  rules  of  etiquette,  and  something  of  plain  sewing  and  plain  cooking  and 
food  values.  It  was  surprising  how  rapidly  a  student  cQUld  advance,  although 
in  school  only  every  other  week. 

I  landed  at  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute  23  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
to  school  only  a  few  montha  Of  course  I  had  to  start  almost  at  the  bottom. 
I  started  in  the  fourth  grade  and  worked  in  the  cotton  mUl  every  other  week 
to  pay  my  expenses,  and  completed  the  eighth  grade  within  two  years.  I  was 
a  country  boy  and  knew  nothing  about  millwork.  This  was  a  little  disad- 
vantage, but  I  soon  learned  to  cover  rollers,  and  it  paid  me  $3L10  a  day,  which 
enabled  me  to  remain  in  school.  Before  going  to  the  Textile  Industrial  Insti- 
tute I,  as  every  other  countryman  who  does  not  know  the  mill  people,  thought 
they  were  degenerate  and  not  worth  bothering  with,  but  when  I  came  to  the 
Textile  Industrial  Institute  and  began  to  associate  with  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  school  I  soon  saw  that  I  had  been  misinformed.  I  found  that 
there  were  some  of  the  brightest  minds,  best  hearts,  and  finest  characters 
among  the  mill  people.  By  working  and  studying  with  the  struggling  men  and 
women  at  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute  they  commanded  my  utmost  respect 
and  love,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  came  to  be  most  intimate  friends. 

The  institute  is  the  place  where  the  moral,  religious,  industrial,  and  social 
leaders  are  found,  trained,  and  given  a  chance  to  express  their  lives  in  service 
for  others. 

I  spent  two  years  at  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute,  after  which  I  entered 
Mars  Hill  College,  Mars  HIU,  N.  C.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Textile  Industrial 
Institute,  I.  with  all  the  young  men  and  women  which  it  has  blessed,  would 
have  remained  illiterate. 

I  heard  of  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  I  was  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  at  that  time.  I  heard  of  the  advantages  it  offered  poor  boys 
and  girls  who  wanted  an  education  and  were  willing  to  work  for  it  Here  was 
my  opportunity.  I  grasped  it.  I  had  no  money  and  could  do  nothing  but  weave, 
but  the  principal  told  me  that  was  all  I  needed.*  I  knew  I  could  weave;  I  was 
willing  to  work ;  so  I  went  at  it.  This  was  my  only  chance,  weave  and  study 
at  the  same  time.  I  remained  in  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute  two  years 
and  graduated  in  May,  1915,  with  the  first  class  it  ever  sent  out 

While  still  a  student  I  heard  the  still  small  voice  calling  me  to  go  back  to  the 
cotton  mill  coDMnunlties  of  South  Carolina  and  there  give  my  life  In  service  to 
the  mill  people  as  a  preacher,  and  help  them  to  a  higher  plane  of  living  and  a 
better  understanding  of  citizenship.  I  knew  I  needed  more  education  and  more 
training  for  this  great  work,  and  I  wanted  to  go  to  college  to  get  It 

I  came  to  Furman  University  In  the  fall  of  1915  with  about  $9  in  money  in 
my  pocket  to  enter  college.  I  had  no  Idea  where  I  would  get  the  money  to  pay 
my  college  expenses  or  where  I  would  get  any  work  to  help  defray  them.  I 
asked  the  board  of  silnisterial  education  for  some  help,  and  they  granted  It  I 
then  got  a  Job  to  deliver  papers  for  a  few  hours  In  the  afternoons.  From  these 
two  sources  and  what  little  I  could  borrow  I  managed  to  stay  in  college  the  first 
year.  I  came  back  in  September  of  1916,  and  by  struggling  hard  again  I  shall 
be  able  to  complete  my  second  yearns  work  in  college. 

Time  and  space  would  fall  me  to  tell  of  what  I  think  of  the  Textile  Industrial 
Institute  as  a  means  by  which  the  worthy  young  people  of  our  cotton  mills  in 
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the  South  may  dimb  to  positions  in  the  mill  and  the  professions  wliere  they 
may  be  of  immense  value  to  their  local  communities.  The  institute  was  a  step- 
ping stone  to  college  and  to  larger  things  for  me.  It  has  been  the  same  to  some 
half  dozen  others  who  are  now  pursuing  their  studies  in  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  From  personal  knowledge  I  know  that  these  students  are 
going  back  to  the  cotton  mills  from  which  they  came,  some  to  preach,  some  to 
teach,  and  some  as  social  workera  Many  others  who  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  college  have  gone  back  as  laborers  in  the  mill  itself  and  are  fast 
working  up  to  places  of  honor  and  trust,  while  at  the  same  time  making  a 
power  for  good  as  leaders  in  the  church  and  community. 

Now  we  may  ask  ourselves  this  question,  What  is  going  to  be  the  social  effect 
of  this  sort  of  thing?  I  can  answer  it  in  a  few  words.  It  is  going  to  mean  the 
salvation  of  the  best  class  of  working  people  In  the  whole  South,  lifting  them  out 
of  the  quagmires  of  illiteracy  and  placing  them  where  they  belong,  on  a  high 
plane  of  Uving  and  thinking,  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  their  duty  to  the  com- 
munity, to  the  church,  to  the  State,  and  to  our  country. 

Additional  testimony  from  students. — ^The  following  excerpts 
from  letters  and  i)ersonal  conferences  with  students  shed  further 
light  on  how  they  view  the  work  of  the  half-time  school : 

I  am  29  years  of  age.  I  was  reared  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
where  I  managed  to  get  about  11  months  of  schooling.  When  I  came  to  the 
textile  institute,  I  could  read  a  little.  In  the  short  time  I  have  been  here  I 
have  worked  through  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  of  work.  I 
am  studying  English,  mathematics,  geography,  and  United  States  history  at 
this  time.  It  has  been  slow  work  for  me,  but  I  am  doing  well.  You  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  I  have  managed  on  the  side  to  help  support  my  mother 
and  the  children  at  home.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  local  Baptist  Sunday 
school. 

I  am  19  years  of  age.  T  came  to  the  Institute  In  1913.  My  early  preparation 
was  fair  as  I  had  attended  elementary  school  for  five  years.  In  the  2\  years 
that  I  have  been  In  the  Institute,  I  have  learned  rapidly,  having  just  finished 
the  tenth  grade.  I  am  working  as  "section  man  "  In  the  Saxon  Mill.  I  draw 
$1.80  a  day.  On  the  outside  I*am  assistant  to  the  village  welfare  worker.  I 
love  the  work. 

I  was  bom  In  the  hills  of  Georgia,  coming  from  a  large  famUy,  where  the 
children  had  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  best  I  could  do  at  home  was  to  get 
altogether  nine  months  In  public  school  and  night  school.  I  succeeded  finally  in 
getting  away,  coming  to  the  textile  institute  where  I  have  Just  completed  the 
Seventh  grade  of  work.  It  is  my  hope  to  work  along  and  earn  enough  In  the 
miU  to  go  away  to  college.  I  expect  to  make  settlement  work  my  life  work. 
I  am  Interested  In  Sunday  school  work,  where  I  have  a  class.  I  am  also  doing 
a  little  home  mission  work  and  am  one  of  the  assistants  In  the  settlement  work 
here  now. 

I  worked  up  In  the  mill  as  high  as  I  could  go  without  a  better  education. 
Having  almost  lost  hope  of  going  to  school  any  more,  I  worked  on  in  this  way 
r.ntil  the  future  seemed  almost  a  blank.  It  was  then  that  I  heard  of  the 
textile  institute.  I  am  here  now  that  I  may  get  an  education  and  be  able 
to  do  good  work  and  help  others  as  weU  as  myself.  My  aim  is  to  prepare  for 
mill  work  and  to  help  those  In  the  mill  communities  who  can  not  help  them- 
selves.   My  wife  and  I  have  been  in  the  mills  here  three  years.    We  both  go 
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to  school  one  weA  and  work  one  week.    Us  wife  is  about  two  jeacs  ahead  of 
me  in  the  books. 

When  at  the  age  of  12  I  took  a  position  in  the  Anderson  Gotten  Mill  to  earn 
my  living,  ^s  my  parents  were  dead,  I  had  no  one  to  help  me  from  that  age  until 
now,  and  I  had  to  support  myself  and  never  had  tlie  privilege  to  go  to  school. 
But  never  did  I  cease  to  pray  for  a  way  to  be  opened  to  me,  and  it  seems  to  me. 
ever  since  I  heard  of  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute,  it  came  as  an  answer  to 
my  prayer.  As  long  as  I  stay  here  it  will  be  a  good  home  and,  as  you  know, 
it  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  girl  to  be  without  a  home. 

ra.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  that  the  average 
mill  school  at  its  best  can  do  little  more  than  provide  a  fair  degree  of 
instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  an  elementary  school  educaticm  for 
the  youngest  children.  Very  few  complete  the  elementary  school 
course,  as  most  of  the  children  are  for  one  reason  or  another  retarded 
in  their  class  work  and  go  to  work  in  the  mills  as  soon  as  the  child- 
labor  age  limit  is  reached.  Very  few  of  the  mill-town  population 
ever  enter  high  schooL  The  few  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  complete 
the  elementary  school  course,  and  whose  parents  are  able  and  dis- 
posed to  have  them  continue  work  in  high  school,  must  seek  such  in- 
struction elsewhere. 

Then  there  is  the  large  class  of  operatives  to  be  considered  who 
enter  the  miUs  from  the  outside — from  the  hill  and  mountain  sections 
of  the  South,  where  living  conditions  are  hard  and  educational  fa- 
cilities meager.  Many  of  these  youths  begin  their  work  in  the  mills 
almost  wholly  illiterate.  How  best  to  plan  for  the  education  of  this 
class  and  the  large  number  of  children  schooled  in  the  mill  village  on 
a  limited  educational  fare  is  the  problem  of  the  mill  community. 

There  are  now  about  1,025  textile  mills  scattered  over  12  Southern 
States.  These  mills  employ  many  thousands  of  operatives,  and 
around  them  have  sprung  up  villages  or  city  suburbs,  as  the  case 
may  be,  where  the  wives  and  children  and  relatives  of  these  opera- 
tives dwelL  All  together  this  comprises  the  population  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  persons.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  these 
industrial  places  are  of  recent  origin  and  have  come  much  as  an  ac- 
cretion to  the  well-fixed  rural  and  urban  establishments  of  the  South, 
and  have  therefore  not  yet  received  the  fullest  educational  considera- 
tion.   The  mill-town  schools  require  special  treatment. 

1.  Because  of  people's  general  illiteracy  and  their  want  of  educa- 
tion traditions ; 

2.  Because  their  poverty  requires  them  to  get  to  work  in  the  mills 
as  early  as  the  law  will  permit;  and 

3.  Because  most  of  them  have  recently  be^i  transplanted  from  SLgri- 
cultural  to  industrial  life. 
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These  people  need  an  education  preparing  them  specifically  for  the 
broadest  social  efficiency,  and  for  the  industrial  occupations  peculiar 
to  southern  cotton  spinning.  To  this  end  It  would  be  well  to  recom- 
mend : 

1.  Special  State  legislation  in  each  of  the  Southern  States  where 
this  problem  is  acute,  with  provisions  for  the  careful  organization, 
administration,  and  supervision  of  the  mill  schools  in  charge  of  spe- 
cial State  officers  working  under  the  several  State  departments. 

2.  Encouragement  of  the  part-time  school,  which  has  already  been 
successfully  demonstrated  in  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute  at 
Spartanburg. 

3.  Provision  for  the  establishment  of  such  part-time  schools  as 
public  schools,  considered  as  part  of  the  public-school  system. 

4.  Organization  of  these  schools  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  for  Federal  aid  to  schools  of  this  type. 

5.  Special  provision  for  the  establishment  of  continuation  school 
classes  for  the  adult  operatives  under  State  and  Federal  cooperation. 
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BTJRAL  EDUCATION. 

By  H.  W.  FooHT, 
BpeoialUt  i»  Rural  School  Practice, 


OoiraiifVB.— ItttrodDctory — ^Administration  and  •upenision  of  niral  fdioolt — IncrMMed 
flnanetal  anpport  for  the  mral  schools — Teachers'  salaries — Organisation  of  tlie 
rural  schools — Growth  in  mral  high  schools — Vocational  edncation  and  the  Smith- 
Hnghes  Act— The  mral  school  coarse  of  stndjr — Status  of  teachers  for  the  mral 
schools— National  Rural  Teachers'  Beading  Circle— Commissions  and  committees 
organised  for  tlie  advancement  of  mral  education  and  life — Rural-school  surysTS — 
PablicatioBs  on  mral  sducation  of  the  Bureau  of  Bducation. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Rural  educdtum  and  the  war  emergency. — ^The  war  has  served  to 
accentuate  many  marked  weaknesses  in  our  rural  school  system.  For 
years  devoted  leaders  in  this  important  educational  field  have  carried 
forward  a  propaganda  to  enlist  local  and  national  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  not  altogether  without  success.  In  many  sections  of 
the  country  splendid  schools  have  been  organized  that  fit  into  every 
requirement  of  modem  agricultural  communitiea  Whole  States  are 
going  through  the  process  of  reorganizing  the  primitive  one-room 
schools  for  effective  rural  leadership ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  can  not 
be  said  that  this  movement  has  yet  gone  far  enough  to  affect  rural 
education  fundamentally  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  disclose 
that  about  one-half  of  the  Nation's  children  are  enrolled  in  the  village 
and  open-country  schools.  These  twelve  million  children  are  labor- 
ing under  distinct  educational  disadvantages.  So  far  as  the  open- 
country  schools  are  concerned,  fully  two  hundred  thousand  of  these 
schools  may  still  be  classed  as  one-room  schools  of  pioneer  type,  which 
but  poorly  meet  the  needs  of  modem  agricultural  life.  Their 
teachers  are  largely  immature,  inexperienced,  poorly  trained,  and  of 
limited  vision  of  rural  needs  and  problems.  The  school  year  is  much 
shorter  than  it  ought  to  be,  enrollment  of  school  population  is  in  many 
States  low,  daily  attendance  is  often  irregular,  and  compulsory- 
attendance  laws  are  not  always  enforced  as  they  should  be.  The 
course  of  study  in  the  small  schools  is  often  badly  planned  and  the 
subjects  poorly  taught,  and  financially  they  are  meagerly  supported 
in  comparison  with  what  is  invested  in  education  elsewhere.  Recent 
educational  surveys  have  disclosed  that  in  certain  States  the  level  of 
school  education  must  be  measured  by  about  six  and  one-half  years 
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of  school  atteudiincc  for  the  villages  and  less  than  five  years  for  the 
rural  districts.  Such  limited  education  can  not  furnish  the  intelli- 
gent leadership  required  at  this  present  time  of  entrance  upon  the 
new  era  of  scientific  agriculture. 

A  general  reconstruction  of  rural  education  likely. — ^The  world  war 
brought  home  to  the  general  public  what  educators  have  long  known, 
that  there  are  in  the  United  States  between  five  and  a  half  and  six 
million  illiterate  adults,  and  that  more  than  one-half  of  these  people 
live  in  rural  sections  where  there  are  little  or  no  school  facilities. 
Likewise,  there  is  a  public  realization  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ill-taught  millions  of  aliens  live  in  rural  communities,  left  there 
largely  to  their  own  resources  and  inclinations  in  educational  mat- 
ters. In  many  States  they  are  grouped  in  large  settlements  speaking 
foreign  tongues  and  using  their  native  language  as  a  medium  of  in- 
struction in  the  schools.  This  has  delayed  the  assimilation  process 
and  has  been  at  the  root  of  many  un-American  practices  disclosed  by 
the  war. 

The  war  emergency,  therefore,  found  rural  education  poorly  or- 
ganized to  cope  with  the  serious  problems  of  war  and  the  period  of 
reconstruction  that  will  follow  the  war.  The  period  of  isolation  in 
American  rural  life  is  gone,  and  the  period  of  international  commer- 
cial agriculture  is  at  hancL  This  demands  an  organized  agricultural 
life  based  on  the  right  type  of  educated  leadership,  and  this  can  come 
only  through  the  best  kind  of  rural  school  education.  The  returning 
soldiers  who  have  dealt  with  large  issues,  and  others  who  have  been 
drawn  into  great  measures  of  industrial  efficiency  for  war  and  peace, 
will  not  be  content  to  go  back  to  the  old  ways  in  rural  communities. 
What  is  more,  the  women  who  have  remained  at  home  have  in  a 
measure  stood  still  educationally  while  the  men  have  grown.  They 
also  need  the  vitalizing  influence  of  a  new,  much-embracing  edu- 
cation. 

Federal  aid  for  rwroL  eahMcation. — The  problem  of  education  in 
rural  communities  has  attained  too  vast  a  magnitude  to  be  left  en- 
tirely to  local  and  sectional  controL  The  war  emergency  attracted 
many  of  ihe  best  teachers  into  Government  activities;  the  draft  called 
many  of  the  men  teachers  to  their  country's  standard.  This  left  the 
rural  schools  shorthanded  and  manned  largely  by  inexperienced 
teachers.  To  remedy  these  serious  conditions  is  too  much  for  the 
ordinary  locality.  It  is  a  matter  for  national  consideration.  As  it  is 
national  in  scope,  it  requires  national  aid  for  satisfactory  solution. 
Federal  cooperation  and  financial  aid  for  the  development  of  rural 
education  might  well  be  extended  to  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of 
real  merit,  to  include  the  following: 

1.  All-year  schools  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  ail  the  people, 
young  and  old  alike. 
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8.  Teachers  of  good  academic  and  professional  preparation  and 
broad  teaching  experience. 

3.  Teaching  process  preparing  the  people  to  meet  their  responsibili- 
ties and  opportunities  of  citizenship  and  helping  them  make  a  good 
living  from  the  land. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION   OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Progress  in  the  administration  of  rural  schools, — School  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  developed  from  the  needs  of  community 
life  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  In  pioneer  dajs  school 
organization  was  wholly  a  community  enterprise,  each  group  of  fami- 
lies organizing  and  supporting  its  own  school  as  best  it  could.  From 
these  often  far-separated  group  centers,  school  organization  began 
as  an  outward  development,  coinciding  as  a  rule  utimately  with  the 
geographical  unit  established  for  civil  administration.  Historically 
this  has  given  the  country  three  distinct  types  of  school  organiza- 
tion— district,  town  (township),  and  county. 

The  district,  which  was  the  original  pioneer  organization,  still  pre- 
vails in  many  sections  of  the  country,  chiefly  in  the  Middle  West  and 
West  The  town  organization  is  the  basis  for  school  administration 
in  all  of  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  parts  of  Michi- 
gan, Iowa,  and  South  Dakota.  The  county  unit  has  prevailed  from 
the  first  in  the  South  and  has  more  recently  been  extended  in  som& 
form  to  several  Middle  Western  and  Western  States. 

The  district  unit,  which  in  the  early  days  was  the  only  kind  of 
organization  possible,  has  largely  outlived  its  usefulness  as  a  unit  of 
school  organization  and  administration.  Unquestionably  it  is  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  inefficient  and  ineffective  schools  to  be  found 
in  many  sections.  In  the  States  organized  on  the  district  basis  the 
prevailing  tendency  is  toward  the  county  unit,  which,  if  rightly 
organized,  offers  a  large  enough  area  for  the  introduction  of  equable 
taxation  and  equalized  educational  opportunities. 

However,  the  county  unit  must  be  planned  to  allow  patrons  of  the 
schools  a  certain  amount  of  local  initiative  and  responsibility  or  it 
will  fail  because  of  too  much  central  control,  as  the  district  unit  has 
failed  because  of  too  much  local  control.  Several  States  that  are 
organized  on  the  county  basis  have  placed  all  educational  mattei*s, 
including  taxation,  in  the  hands  of  the  single  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, leaving  the  local  school  communities  without  any  direct  repre- 
sentation or  right  to  levy  local  taxes.  This  has  proved  an  unfor- 
tunate practice  in  many  places.  The  best  plan  appears  to  be  to  retain 
a  representative  for  each  school  community  who  shall  represent  the 
needs  of  his  own  school  before  the  county  board.  Likewise,  while 
the  county  should  properly  be  the  unit  for  general  taxation  for  ordi- 
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nary  school  maintenance,  every  local  school  community  should  have 
the  right  of  taxation  for  extraordinary  purposes,  such  as  improying 
its  school  plant,  buying  sites  and  lands  for  agricultural  experimenta- 
tion, increasing  teachers'  salaries  above  the  county  maximum,  etc. 

At  the  present  time  19  States  are  organized  wholly  or  in  part  on  the 
county  unit  basis  for  school  administration.  Of  these  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  may  be  classed  as  of  the  pure 
county  type;  that  is,  in  which  practically  the  entire  management  of 
the  schools  rests  with  the  county  board  of  education,  with  such  local 
assistance  as  has  proved  most  advantageous.  New  Mexico  is  the  last 
State  to  adopt  the  county  unit.  In  1915  the  State  legislature  passed 
a  coimty  unit  bill  for  tax  purposes,  and  the  legislature  of  1917  made 
the  county  the  unit  for  all  administrative  purposes  as  well.  Says 
State  Supt.  J.  Howard  Wagner,  speaking  of  the  success  of  the  new 
plan : 

We  now  have  the  county  board  of  education,  which  has  charge  of  aU  the 
schools  in  the  county.  This  is  proving  a  wise  provision,  as  It  centralizes  the 
administration  of  the  county  schools.  It  has  already  stopped  all  financial  leaks, 
and  better  qualified  teachers  are  being  employed.  It  Is  a  great  deal  more 
economical  than  the  old  system,  as  all  counties  are  required  to  work  under  the 
budget  system. 

Professional  supervision  of  rural  schools. — ^The  teachers  of  the 
open  county,  whose  problems  are  assuredly  the  moat  perplexing  in  the 
whole  field  of  education,  have  suffered  for  want  of  expert  professional 
supervision.  If  many  have  failed  to  achieve  success,  it  has  been,  in 
large  measure,  because  they  have  not  had  that  close  and  expert 
guidance  commonly  found  in  large  town  and  city  schools.  The  whole 
plan  of  organization  has  been  at  fault,  or  perhaps,  more  correctly, 
circumstances  beyond  public  control  have  conspired  to  make  condi- 
tions what  they  are.  Rural-school  supervision  in  many  States  has  been 
limited  to  incidental  inspection.  The  newness  of  the  country,  the 
rapid  westward  expansion,  and  other  transitions  in  rural  life  explain 
prevailing  conditions;  but  the  schools  of  the  new  era  of  scientific  agri- 
culture demand  more  tjian  this  perfunctory  inspection.  System  is 
needed.  There  must  be  organization  and  leadership.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  at  the  present  time  when  teachers'  tasks  are  becoming 
greatly  multiplied.  The  many  war  duties  and  the  after-war  reor- 
ganization require  of  the  teachers  real  community  leadership.  To 
give  them  the  necessary  help  there  must  be  created  a  staff  of  school 
supervisors,  both  local  and  State,  in  addition  to  the  county  and  dis- 
trict superintendents,  who  must  continue  to  devote  much  of  their 
time  to  office  practice  and  mere  school  inspection. 

Some  real  progress  is  being  made  in  many  States  in  professional 
supervision.    In  some  there  are  expert  supervisors  working  imder 
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tlie  directicm  of  the  county  and  district  superintendents.  In  others 
there  are  the  so-called  '^  helping  teachers,''  or  ^'  supervising  teachers." 
Many  State  departments  of  education  have  added  to  the  regular  staff 
men  and  women  who  devote  all  their  time  to  directing  the  work 
of  the  local  supervisors.    This  is  bearing  good  fruit. 

Washinfftan, — ^This  State  has  organized  its  State  department  of 
education  for  the  purpose  of  extending  more  effective  help  to  rural 
life  and  education.  There  are  now  in  the  department  one  expert 
HI  rural  education  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  work  with  the  county 
5up«intendents,  one  community  center  organizer  who  plans  the  or- 
ganization of  rural  communities  with  the  school  and  teachers'  home 
as  center.  There  is  also  a  State  rural  life  commission  centered  in 
die  department  of  education,  and  a  boys'  and  girls'  club  worker  who 
cooperates  with  the  representatives  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
die  promotion  of  school  and  home  projects. 

Maryland. — Provision  has  been  made  for  the  appointment  of  ele- 
in«itary  school  supervisors  in  such  a  way  that  eadi  counly  with  100 
teachers  or  more  must  have  at  least  one  specially  trained  school  super- 
visor in  addition  to  the  county  superintendent,  the  attendance  offi- 
cer, and  the  statistical  clerk.  The  first  of  these  supervisors  in  each 
county  shall  under  law  have  charge  of  the  rural  schools. 

Kentucky. — ^This  State  has  recently  introduced  professional  super- 
vision for  both  white  and  colored  schools.  At  the  present  time  32 
white  supervisors  are  engaged  in  24  counties.  Eighteen  colored  su- 
pervisors likewise  are  at  work  in  as  many  counties,  where  they  are 
maintained  by  the  General  Education  Board  and  the  Jeanes  Board. 
The  latter  devote  practically  all  their  time  to  supervision  of  voca- 
tional subjects. 

We^t  Vtrgmia. — ^This  State,  which  was  one  of  the  first  to  sub- 
divide its  counties  for  supervision  purposes,  has  as  many  as  four 
supervisors  in  certain  counties.    Good  progress  is  reported. 

Vermont. — ^Three  years  ago  a  law  was  enacted  making  provision 
for  State-wide  supervision  of  schools.  All  superintendents  are  now 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  State  board  of  education.  The  average 
salary  of  these  superintendents  during  the  past  year  has  been  about 
$1,800,  with  an  allowance  of  $125  for  expenses. 

Montana. — This  State  is  making  good  progress  in  school  adminis- 
tration  and  supervision.  Speaking  on  this  subject,  State  Supt.  May 
Trumper  says: 

The  administration  of  the  rural  schools  in  Montana  has  been  greatly  im- 
prored  because  of  the  fact  that  we  now  have  two  rural  school  supervisors 
n-orking  in  yery  close  cooperation  with  the  county  superintendents.  During 
the  past  year  our  rural  school  supervisors  had  visited  practically  all  counties 
two  times.  They  have  held  many  community  meetings,  at  which  times  many 
problems  dealing  with  administration  of  rural  schools  have  been  discussed  with 
trnsteei^  ccmnty  superintendents,  and  teachers. 
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Professional  supervision  typified  m  Jefferson  Oounty^  Ala. — ^Tliis 
oounty  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  best  organization  to  attain 
professional  supervision  of  schools  and  teachers.  The  plan  is  sum- 
marized in  the  following  statement: 

1.  Subdivision  of  the  county  into  11  districts  containing  about  18  schools  each. 
In  charge  of  each  of  these  districts  Is  a  supervising  principal  who  devotes  his 
entire  time  to  supervision.  He  travels  among  the  schools,  directs  teachers' 
mpotlngs,  reading  circle  worlc,  maizes  requisitions  for  his  supplies,  conducts 
snmple  lessons,  acts  as  critic  teacher,  etc.  These  supervisors  made  6,605  visits 
Inst  year. 

2.  All  assistant  superintendent  Is  plnced  in  charge  of  the  department  Icnown 
as  "Teacher  Training  In  Service."  He  has  meetings  with  his  teachers  on 
Saturdays,  selects  reading  matter  for  them,  has  charge  of  the  reading  circle 
worlc  for  the  county,  assists  in  the  employment  of  teacha*8,  and  determining 
the  standard  for  employment. 

3.  The  professional  requirements  have  been  Increased  until  now  It  is  neces- 
sary for  one  employed  to  teach  in  this  county  to  hold  a  normal-school  diploma 
or  its  equivalent  or,  in  lieu  of  this,  a  high-school  diploma  with  two  years*  suc- 
cessful experience  elsewhere. 

4.  There  are  12  consolidation  schools,  to  which  papUs  are  conveyed  at  pub- 
lic expense.  There  are  also  about  40  union  schools ;  that  Is,  schools  made  by  the 
consolidation  of  two  smaller  schools,  but  without  trr.nsportatlon.  Of  the  130 
white  schools,  only  28  are  one-teacher  schools;  of  the  75  colored  schools,  only 
85  are  one-teacher  schools. 

5.  During  the  year  64  night  schools  were  conducted  in  rural  districts  for  six 
weeks,  using  the  teachers  employed  In  day  worlc,  these  teachers  being  paid 
at  pubUc  expense ;  1,230  pupils  were  enrolled  In  the  high  schools,  297  of  these 
being  illiterates,  and  457  near-illiterates,  as  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  begin 
with  the  primer. 

6.  The  county  has  two  agricultural  Instructors  under  Smith-Hughes  work, 
with  a  salary  of  $2,400  each. 

7.  Four  new  eight-room  consolidated  schools  have  been  buUt  during  the 
year,  three  of  these  being  on  the  one-story  extensible-unit  plan.  Fifteen  other 
buildings  have  been  remodeled  or  enlarged.  Five  acres  of  ground  are  required 
for  each  of  these  new  buildings. 

INCREASED  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  most  serious  problem  confronting  the  rural  schools  at  this 
time  of  excessively  high  costs  is  financial.  If  rural  children  are  to 
get  opportunities  for  education  equivalent  to  those  afforded  city 
children,  much  more  money  must  be  expended  for  their  education 
than  has  been  done  in  the  past.  Not  alone  is  less  money  being  ex- 
pended, child  for  child,  in  rural  communities  than  in  the  industrial 
places,  but  if  rural  children  are  to  get  this  equal  advantage,  even 
more  money  must  be  expended  thanis  now  being  invested  on  the  edu- 
cation of  city  children,  for  the  reason  that  education  in  rural  com- 
munities will  always  be  more  expensive  than  in  the  larger  schools  in 
organized  centers.  In  rural  districts  with  the  many  school  plants, 
the  ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  will  always  continue  larger  than  in  tlie 
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dtieB.  The  upkeep,  fuel,  etc.,  cost  more  in  the  rural  schools.  Trans- 
portation facilities  have  to  be  provided  and  teachers'  salaries  in- 
creased if  good  teachers  are  to  be  obtained.  In  some  sections  rural 
teachers  are  beginning  to  be  paid  more  than  teachers  of  the  grade 
schools,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  the  country  schools  at  all. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  serious  readjustment  in  the  prevailing 
methods  of  school  taxation.  So  long  as  schools  are  supported  chiefly 
through  local  taxation  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  funds  required 
to  give  rural  children  the  advantages  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  city 
children.  The  country  needs  progressive  legislation  in  this  field. 
State,  county,  and  local  taxation  should  be  resorted  to.  It  is  emi- 
nently fair  that  the  State  as  a  whole  be  taxed  for  the  education  of  all 
of  its  citizens.  This  rate  of  taxation  should  not  exceed  in  any  case 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  school  maintenance  of  the  State 
and  be  distributed  among  the  schools  as  an  award  of  merit.  The 
county  may  properly  bear  the  main  burden  of  taxation,  this  to  be 
used  for  such  general  school  maintenance  as  teachers'  salary,  upkeep 
of  school  property,  etc.,  and  should  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
aggregate  daily  attendance  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 
Finally,  the  local  school  community  should  retain  the  right  of  levying 
taxes  for  extraordinary  purposes,  otherwise  local  initiative  might  die 
for  want  of  proper  stimulus. 

Increased  State  appropriations  for  the  schools. — ^Practically  all 
of  the  States  that  make  use  of  State  taxation  for  school  purposes 
have  been  obliged  recently  to  increase  their  levies  greatly,  and  coun- 
ties and  local  communities  have  followed  suit  in  order  to  maintain 
the  schools  at  the  present  standards  of  efficiency.  Maryland  reports 
its  State  appropriation  for  public  schools  increased  in  1918  from 
$1,760,000  to  $2,000,000.  In  addition  to  this,  bonuses  ranging  from 
$50  to  $100  are  being  paid  teachers  who  remain  in  their  schools 
throughout  the  year.  North  Dakota  has  increased  the  amount  of 
State  aid  for  standardization  and  consolidation  of  rural  schools  from 
$120,000  to  $826,000.  Other  States  are  doing  as  much  or  more  than 
these. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

Public  school  teaching  is  the  poorest  paid  of  all  professions,  if  the 
time  and  cost  of  professional  preparation  are  taken  into  consideration. 
Because  of  thia  the  American  teacher  is  transient  and  of  short  tenure. 
Many  teachers,  unfortunately,  make  the  calling  a  stepping  stone  to 
other  life  callings.  At  the  present  time,  with  its  unprecedented 
opportunities  in  industrial  activities,  a  serious  exodus  from  the  pro- 
fession is  threatened.  Indeed,  many  teachers,  particularly  rural 
teachers,  have  already  abandoned  teaching  for  other  activities.  (See 
ia8804*— 19 2 
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the  chapter  on  Preparation  of  Public  School  Teachers,  Biennial 
Survey  of  Education,  1916-1918.)  Many  States,  in  their  efforts  to 
stop  the  exodus,  have  taken  steps  to  increase  their  teachers'  salaries 
liberally,  although  even  larger  increases  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
best  men  and  women  in  the  schools.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
increases  in  salary  lists  reported  to  the  bureau  for  the  year  1918 : 

Maine. — Salaries  increased  about  25  per  cent 

Montana. — ^Very  few  schools  pay  less  than  $70  per  month  in  rural 
communities.  Most  of  the  schools  range  from  $85  to  $100  per  month 
or  more  for  experienced  teachers. 

Mofrylani. — The  legislature  of  1918  increased  the  minimum  salary 
for  high-school  teachers  from  $600  to  $800  for  the  different  kinds  of 
certificates.  White  elementary-school  teachers  of  three,  five,  and 
eight  years'  experience  will  receive  salary  increases  based  on  kind  of 
certificate  and  length  of  experience,  as  follows: 


Salaries  of  elementary-school 

leachen. 

Grade  of  oertiflcatt. 

Beginning 
taachen. 

Three 

yeyf 

experience. 

Five 

yeen' 

experience. 

Eight 

years' 

experience. 

Third 

460 
fiOO 

6S0 

SI 

•fig 

MO 

600 

HIS 

Second. 

&26 

Flrtt  

600 

Principal % 

650 

Kentucky. — A  law  has  recently  been  passed  placing  the  fninimnm 
salary  for  teachers  of  the  second  class  at  $45,  and  of  the  first  class 
at  $55. 

Pennsylvania. — The  following  minimum  salaries  have  been 
adopted:  Provisional  certificate,  $45  per  month;  professional  and 
normal-sohool  certificate,  $55  per  month;  permanent  certificate,  $60 
per  month.  The  salaries  of  teachers  in  rural  community  vocational 
schools  have  risen  steadily.  Principals  of  vocational  high  schools 
receive  from  $1,200  to  $1,800,  teachers  of  agriculture  from  $1,200  to 
$2,000.  Vocational  supervisors  and  home-economics  teachers  receive 
$100  per  month,  and  other  teachers  of  this  type  of  rural  school  from 
$75  to  $125  per  month. 

Wa8hi$kfftan. — ^Increases  in  teachers'  salaries  for  1918  range  from 
15  to  80  per  cent  Teachers  are  generally  being  engaged  by  the  year 
instead  of  for  a  nine  months'  period. 

Wyoming. — Salaries  of  rural  teachers  range  as  a  minimnm  from 
$70  to  $90  per  month  and  as  a  maximum  from  $100  to  $125  per  month. 

Vermont. — ^There  has  been  an  increase  the  past  year  of  about  12 
per  cent  in  the  salaries  of  rural-school  teachers.  These  teachers  are 
now  almost  invariably  employed  by  the  year. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Improvement  of  one-teacher  schools  where  centralization  is  imprac- 
ticahle. — ^There  are  probably  212,000  schools  of  the  one-teacher  type 
still  in  use  in  rural  communities,  the  only  means  of  education  open  to 
the  large  majority  of  rural  children.  It  is  now  accepted  as  good  na- 
tional policy  to  reorganize  the  small  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
new  era  of  commercial  agriculture.  Many  of  these  schools  can  never 
be  converted  into  large  centralized  schools  for  topographical  and 
other  reasona  In  broken  mountain  districts  or  in  sections  of  the 
country  cut  by  streams  and  ragged  coast  lines,  or  in  sparsely  settled 
regions,  such  reorganization  is  seldom  feasible  and  should  not  be 
urged.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  natural  obstacles  do  not  exist, 
the  centralization  movement  should  be  championed  rationally  and 
emphatically.  The  changing  conditions  leading  to  modem  country 
life  have  proved  utterly  beyond  the  abilities  of  the  small  one-teacher 
school.  Nowadays  it  is  necessary  to  charge  the  school  with  a  multi- 
tude of  responsibilities  which  formerly  devolved  on  the  home.  Only 
where  there  are  exceptional  teachers  in  charge  of  the  small  school 
can  this  become  a  truly  community  school.  In  many  instances  it  fails 
in  the  larger  purpose  and  remains  an  institution  furnishing  at  best 
a  meager  measure  of  the  fundamental  subjects. 

Beasonable^standards. — For  the  future  it  would  seem  that  a  really 
effective  one-teacher  school  should  be  standardized  around  such  edu- 
cational essentials  as  these: 

1.  A  teacher  with  specialized  preparation  and  willingness  to  make 
rural  community  teaching  his  permanent  occupation. 

2.  A  school  plant  organized  on  the  all-year  plan,  equipped  to  pro- 
vide an  education  fuUy  related  to  rural  life  and  its  needs. 

3.  A  course  of  instruction  and  methods  of  teaching  in  accord  with 
the  needs  and  nature  of  agricultural  people. 

Looking  toward  the  aUryea/r  school, — The  new  standard  requires, 
first  of  all,  a  teacher  who  has  preferably  had  his  professional  train- 
ing in  one  of  the  special  schools  for  rural  teachers,  a  person  of  rural 
mind  and  in  love  with  rural  life,  who  understands  its  difficult  prob- 
l«n8.  He  must  be  hired  by  the  year,  living  at  the  school  in  a  home 
provided  by  the  community.  The  school  premises  should  contain  5 
acres  or  more  of  land,  preferably  more.  The  school  building  should 
be  planned  with  full  equipment  for  experimental  agriculture  and 
gardening,  home  economics,  and  manual  training.  There  should  also 
be  ample  room  for  community  rallies.  The  chief  departure  in  the 
new  school  plant  is  the  teacher's  cottage. 

Some  real  progress  has  been  made  the  last  few  years  in  the  con- 
struction of  homes  in  connection  with  such  schools  as  these.  The 
State  of  Washington  reports  196  teachers'  cottages  erected  and  many 
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others  underway.  Many  of  these  form  a  part  of  the  one-teacher 
school  plants,  while  others  are  erected  at  the  consolidated  schools. 
Wyoming  reports  that  many  cottages  have  been  erected  during  the 
past  year.  Texas  now  counts  upward  of  200  cottages,  and  several 
other  States  are  accomplishing  almost  as  much.  All-year  schools  of 
this  type  would  hold  out  real  inducements  to  strong  married  teachers 
to  take  charge  of  the  schools  and  would  make  it  quite  possible  for  the 
teacher  to  conduct  many  outdoor  activities  of  the  school  during  the 
summer  months. 

A  better  type  of  school  consolidation. — ^It  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  the  period  of  experimentation  in  school  consolidation  has  passed. 
The  movement  has  now  been  accepted  as  good  national  policy.  The 
important  thing  at  the  present  time  is  to  see  that  school  consolidation 
shall  come  in  its  best  form.  Otherwise,  little  will  be  gained  by  dis- 
placing the  old  type  of  education.  There  are  about  10,500  consoli- 
dated schools  in  the  United  States  in  1918.  These  are  schools  with 
two  or  more  teachers,  resulting  from  the  centralization  of  two  or 
more  schools,  providing  facilities  of  the  graded-school  type.  The 
most  satisfactory  type  of  consolidated  school  is  planned  to  give  the 
rural  commimity  just  the  kind  of  education  required  by  an  agricul- 
tural population.  Broadly  cultural  and  yet  practical;  preparing 
them  for  happy,  wholesome,  remunerative  living  on  the  land.  Many 
of  the  early  consolidated  schools  were  planned  as  big  ^aded  schools 
offering  courses  of  study  in  no  wise  adapted  to  the  needs  of  rural 
districts.  The  new  schools  are  organized  with  a  view  to  preparing 
for  the  new  agricultural  era  a  permanent  farming  population  of 
highest  ideals.  The  last  two  years  have  witnessed  the  organization 
of  many  exceptional  schools  of  this  type.  The  brief  statement  of  the 
Sargent  Consolidated  School  in  Colorado  which  follows  is  typical 
of  what  is  being  accomplished  in  many  States: 

The  Sorgent  ContoUdated  School,  a  Colorado  county  life  institution.— It 
takes  time  to  complete  such  a  school  plant  as  that  of  the  Sargent  Consolidated 
School,  and  It  was  not  until  January,  1918,  that  the  new  building  was  occupied, 
being  then  unfinished.  It  was  dedicated  and  christened  April  28,  at  which 
time  50  autos  were  parked  on  the  grounds  and  more  than  500  enthusiastic 
country  people  were  packed  into  the  large  ichool  and  community  auditorium 
to  witness  the  event  to  which  they  had  looked  forward  with  so  much  pleasure. 

This  fine  modem  $85,000  sdiool  building  was  scarcely  finished  when  another 
bond  issue  for  $18,000  was  voted.  With  this  an  8-room  building  is  being 
erected  to  serve  as  a  home  for  the  superintendent.  The  contract  is  also  let 
for  a  10-room  teacherage  for  the  other  eight  teachers,  and  the  plans  are  drawn 
and  approved  for  a  garage,  40  by  70  feet,  with  a  gymnasium  In  the  basement 

In  this  most  modern  and  up-to-date  rural  school  plant  $53,000  has  already 
been  expended  or  contracted  for.  These  people  have  not  only  provided  for  the 
present,  but  have  anticipated  their  future  needs  for  years  to  come.  The 
building  itself  Is  complete  in  every  detail.  It  Is  a  beautiful  structure,  well 
designed  for  all  the  lines  of  work  that  should  be  carried  on  in  a  modern  rural 
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BchooL  It  baa  standard  classrooms  sufficient  to  accommodate  500  children. 
It  has  a  large  school  and  community  auditorium  for  both  school  and  neigh- 
borhood meetings.  It  has  well-equipped  agricultural  and  domestic  science 
laboratories,  and  a  manual-training  shop,  these  three  lines  of  work  being  intro- 
duced the  first  year.  Thirty  boys,  each  of  whom  owns  a  registered  gilt,  have 
organized  a  pig  club.  Already  pigpens  and  chicken  coops  dot  the  rear  of  the 
10-acre  school  site.  A  gasoline  engine  furnishes  water  under  pressure  for 
drinking  fountains,  lavatories,  and  toilets,  and  generates  electricity  for  lighting 
the  building,  as  well  as  for  charging  the  storage  batteries  of  the  auto  busses 
used  in  transportation.  It  is  still  further  utilized  as  laboratory  equipment  in 
the  study  of  electricity  and  auto  repairs. 

The  first  year  208  children  enrolled,  30  of  these  being  in  the  new  high  school. 

At  present  320  school  children  live  in  the  district,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
800  of  these  will  be  in  school  next  year,  with  50  In  the  high  school. 

Last  year  180  children  were  transported  to  and  from  school  in  five  large 
Studebaker  busses,  a  few  riding  14  miles  each  way.  Two  more  busses  of  the 
same  kind  have  been  purchased,  and  next  year  at  least  240  children  will  be 
tran^)orted. 

AH  of  the  nine  teachers,  each  of  whom  has  had  either  a  college  or  normal 
training,  are  nicely  and  comfortably  provided  for  in  the  two  large  new  teacher- 
ages  now  being  erected  by  the  district.  No  more  itinerant  teachers,  coming 
Into  the  district  Monday  morning  and  returning  to  some  town  early  Friday 
tftemoon,  for  this  district.  They  are  expected  to  live  in  the  district  and  to 
Identify  themselves  with  the  community  life  therein.  Moreover,  each  teacher 
will  be  employed  because  of  some  special  preparation  and  fitness  for  work  in  a 
rural  school  and  rural  community.  The  superintendent  is  a  young  man  with  a 
vision,  and  already  has  earned  a  reputation  as  a  community  builder. 

This  school  has  also  been  approved  for  Federal  aid  In  home  economics  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act 

The  following  summary  by  States  gives  some  idea  of  the  progress 
in  a  few  of  the  States  making  reports  for  1918 : 

The  New  England  section  of  States  centralizes  its  rural  schools 
more  generally  by  closing  unnecessary  small  schools  and  conveying 
children  at  public  expense  to  the  remaining  schools.  This  tends  to 
remedy  teacher  shortage,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  a  better 
graded  school  as  well.  Maine  reports  having  closed  many  schools 
during  the  year,  conveying  the  children  to  stronger  and  better  schools. 
Rhode  Island  reports  that  school  consolidation  has  progressed  as 
far  as  it  can  in  the  State  without  overdoing  consolidation  to  the 
detriment  of  some  of  the  schools.  South  Dakota,  a  State  in  which 
school  consolidation  is  of  recent  origin,  reports  42  new  consolidated 
schools. 

Maryland  and  Kentucky,  like  New  England,  depend  more  on  clos- 
ing the  small  unnecessary  schools  and  conveying  the  children  to 
larger  schools  of  one  and  two  teachers.  Kentucky  thus  has  only  79 
consolidated  schools,  12  of  them  with  transportation  while  it  has 
1.084  rural  schools  with  two  or  more  teachers.  These  are  of  the 
so  called  union-school  type. 
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In  New  Mexico  school  consolidation  is  making  rapid  progress, 
particularly  in  the  irrigated  sections,  where  many  large  fine  con- 
solidated schools  have  been  organized  during  the  last  biennimn. 

Washington  has  steadily  increased  the  number  of  its  consolidated 
schools,  there  now  being  22  such  institutions  in  the  State.  '^It  is 
true  in  this  connection,"  says  the  State  superintendent  of  education, 
"that  good  roads  follow  consolidation  of  school  districts  in  very 
many  instances." 

In  North  Dakota  52  consolidated  schools  have  opened  their  doors 
during  the  year  and  60  new  consolidations  were  voted.  The  total 
number  of  consolidated  schools  in  actual  operation  are  447. 

West  Virginia  has  established  120  consolidated  schools,  20  being 
organized  during  1918. 

Pennsylvania,  on  account  of  its  difficult  topography,  has  made 
somewhat  slow  progress  in  consolidation  of  schools.  However,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  summary,  compiled  by  the  State 
board  of  education,  some  real  progress  is  being  made: 

Number  of  one-room  schools  in  the  State 9, 875 

Number  of  two-room  schools  In  the  State 1, 320 

Number  of  one- room  schools  having  an  average  attendance  of  12  or  less..  1,  715 

Number  of  townships  where  complete  consolidation  would  be  feasible 552 

Number  of  schools  or  schoolrooms  closed  as  a  result  of  consolidation  In 

the  last  10  years -_^ 715 

Number  of  the  above  that  were  one-room  schools 684 

Number  of  pupils  being  transported  to  centralized  consolidated  or  joint 

schools . 6,201 

Number  of  vans,  coaches,  or  wagons  used  for  transportation 326 

The  consolidated  schools  of  Iowa  are,  most  of  them,  of  excellent 
type.  The  legal  provision  for  State  aid  requires  a  large  land  area 
to  be  used  for  playgrounds  and  experimental  purposes.  This  has, 
from  the  first,  given  the  consolidated  schools  of  the  State  a  decided 
agricultural  bent.  Many  of  the  schools  are  township-consolidated 
schools;  i.  e.,  they  serve  the  educational  purposes  of  an  entire  con* 
gressional  township.  Many  of  them  have  well-organized  four-year 
high-school  departments.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  school 
consolidation  in  the  State : 

Up  to  June  80,  1917,  285  consoUdated  districts  were  organized. 

Thirty-five  thousand  boys  and  girls  have  passed  from  the  one-room  school 
to  a  standard  graded  school. 

The  advantages  of  the  standard  high  school  have  been  given  to  6,500  boys 
and  girls. 

About  a,700  of  these  high-school  boys  and  girls  are  from  rural  districts. 

The  new  schools  furnish  high-school  fadUties  not  alone  for  their  own  dis- 
trict but  for  neighboring  districts  which  pay  tuition. 

Better  grade  teachers  are  secured  by  the  payment  of  about  $5  per  month  on 
the  average  above  what  is  paid  in  the  one-room  schools,  and  this  at  a  leb;i 
average  cost  per  pupil. 
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Aboot  $6»000/)00  have  been  expended  for  new  buildings,  grounds,  and  equip- 
ment 

The  equipment  of  these  schools  Is  equal  to  that  found  In  the  best  city  In- 
dependent districta. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  revised  to  give  at  least  one  year  of  Industrial 
training  In  tlie  subjects  of  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  agriculture, 
under  the  direction  of  a  trained  teacher. 

In  a  number  of  Instances  special  classes  have  been  organized  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  older  boys  and  girls  who  have  dropped  out  of  the  one-room  school 
without  completing  the  eighth-grade  worli. 

This  work  has  been  carried  In  the  form  of  winter  courses  extending  from 
December  1  to  March  15. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars  has  been  expended  for  State 
aid  for  consolidation.  No  money  expended  by  the  State  has  brought  greater 
returns  than  this. 

The  State  aid  has  not  been  given  these  districts  as  a  gratuity  but  In  return 
for  the  expenditure  of  a  much  larger  amount  on  the  part  of  local  districts  for 
•chool  purposes.  The  schools  have  become  demonstration  schools  for  the  State 
of  Iowa  and  are  thus  encouraging  other  communities  to  reorganize  their  small 
schools. 

GROWTH  IN  RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  problems  in  rural  education  is  to  provide 
the  people  with  eaaily  accessible  rural  high  schools.  The  percentage 
of  country  people  educated  in  secondary  schools  of  rural  type  is 
disappearingly  small,  in  contrast  with  those  who  have  similar  facil- 
ities at  the  industrial  centers.  Rural  people  who  are  favorably  situ- 
ated with  regard  to  town  high-school  facilities  take  advantage  of 
the  latter,  although  this  school  often  tends  to  draw  the  farming  class 
away  from  agricultural  activities  into  other  callings.  It  is  well  to 
reemphasize  here  that  city  high  schools  are  organized  for  city  chil- 
dren. Smilarly,  rural  high  schools  should  be  organized  for  rural 
children.  Some,  people,  and  farmers  among  them,  hold  the  false 
opinion  that  to  differentiate  between  city  and  country  people  in  edu- 
cational affairs  is  a  discrimination  against  country  children.  This 
knowledge  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  city  life  is  superior  to 
country  life,  which,  to  those  who  understand  it  best,  is  really  the 
only  normal  American  life  there  is. 

The  present  movement  is  to  establish  rural  high  schools  of  an 
agricultural  type  in  the  open  coimtry  or  in  the  rural  villages.  The 
purpose  is  to  organize  the  course  of  study  to  suit  the  needs  of  its 
agricultural  environment. 

Many  States  report  good  progress  in  establishment  of  rural  high 
schools  during  the  year.  Many  of  these  offer  night-school  courses 
for  adults,  including  aliens,  who  may  here  obtain  their  first  lessons 
in  American  citizenship,  short  courses  for  people  beyond  school  age 
during  the  winter  months,  extension  courses  planned  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  collegeS|  and  other  progressive  activities  for  the  whole 
community. 
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The  ultimate  solution  of  rural  school  organization  in  rural  com- 
munities will  probably  be  the  adoption  of  the  6,  8,  and  8  plan.  That 
is  to  say,  a  plan  to  reduce  the  number  of  years  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  to  six,  which  will  make  it  possible  to  lengthen  class  recitations 
and  accordingly  help  the  teacher  to  provide  more  and  better  instruc- 
tion for  the  several  pupils  than  in  the  past.  The  more  favored 
localities  will  plan  to  offer  a  prevocational  junior  high-school  course 
of  three  years,  in  addition  to  the  six  years  of  elementary -school 
work.  Many  of  these  will  be  open  country  schools.  Finally,  a  few 
centers  will  offer  both  junior  and  senior  high-school  work  of  an 
figricultural  type — ^this  chiefly  in  the  towns. 

West  Virginia. — The  State  board  of  education  has  recently  adopted 
a  sweeping  6,  8,  and  3  plan  for  the  organization  of  all  the  schools  of 
the  State.  This  will  mean  the  establishment  of  junior  high  schools 
in  a  large  number  of  small  places  which  have  been  unable  to  afford 
high-school  facilities  or  which  have  sought  to  solve  the  diflBculty  by 
organizing  one,  two,  or  three  year  high  schools  of  the  old  type, 
looking  toward  college  entrance.  Under  the  new  plan  it  will  be 
possible  to  help  both  those  who*  plan  to  go  to  college  and  the  much 
larger  number  who  will  go  from  school  direct  to  their  life  work. 

Vermont. — Dr.  Milo  B.  Hillegas,  State  conmiissioner  of  education, 
says: 

In  Vermont  the  Junior  high  school  Is  helping  In  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
During  1916-17  there  were  12  of  these  schools  In  successful  operation  in  our 
State  and  their  appeal  to  parents  and  chUdren  was  sufficient  to  produce  a 
steady  increase  in  their  enrollment  and  attendance.  A  considerable  number 
of  those  who  had  previously  left  school  returned,  and  virtually  no  students 
dropped  out  except  as  they  moved  from  the  town. 

The  chief  aims  of  the  Vermont  junior  high  schools  may  be  stated 
as  follows:* 

The  work  of  the  junior  high  school  is  planned  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  pupils  who  do  not  intend  or  expect  to  go  to  college. 

The  work  in  the  junior  high  school,  so  far  as  possible,  recognizes 
material  aptitudes  and  individual  diffei'ences  of  ability  in  the  pupils. 

The  studies  in  the  junior  high  school  utilize  local  interest  and  op- 
portunities. 

The  work  in  the  junior  high  school  prepares  for  central  or  senior 
high  school,  and  thus  for  college.  It  need  not,  however,  include  the 
work  ordinarily  given  in  the  first  and  second  yeftrs  of  high  school. 

In  other  words,  to  quote  further  from  a  recent  repcnrt  on  Vermont 
junior  high  schools: ' 

The  fundammital  purpose  underlying  the  establishmeiit  and  maintenance  of 
junior  hi^  schools  in  Vermont  is  the  extension  of  the  edncatioDal  opportunldoi 


>  See  Vermont  Junior  High  School!.    8tat«  board  of  edncaUon  BaL  N*.  1,  ISIS,  p.  S. 

*8ame,  p.  8.  \ 
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of  eadi  Indlvlcliial  boy  and  girl  in  the  State  In  the  light  of  our  professional 
edacatlonal  aim — social  efficiency.  This  means  that  the  work  must  be  planned 
to  suit  the  indiyldual  needs  of  the  pupils.  It  means  that  the  school  has  just  as 
much  responsibility  In  equipping  for  their  life  worls,  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent,  those  large  groups  of  children  who  drop  out  of  school  early  as  it  has  In 
eqaippin^  the  few  who  plan  to  enter  college.  It  means  the  provision  of  nourish- 
ing, worth-while  study  material  for  the  gifted  pupil  quite  as  much  as  the  dis- 
covery of  the  most  promising  field  of  activity  /or  and  to  the  dull  pupil  and  the 
development  of  such  abilities  and  skills  as  he  may  possess. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  SMITH-HUGHES  ACT. 

The  so-called  industrial  subjects,  including  agriculture,  home , 
economics,  and  handwork  of  boys  and  giris,  which  have  been  making 
good  progress  in  many  States  during  recent  years,  have  received  a 
new  stimulus  with  the  recent  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
While  aid  is  granted  under  the  new  law  only  to  persons  about  14 
years  of  age,  i.  e.,  for  secondary  training,  a  marked  stimulus  has  been 
given  the  industrial  subjects  in  elementary  schools  as  well,  since  these 
prepare  for  the  more  advanced  and  concrete  work  in  the  high  schools. 
The  new  Federal  aid  is  a  powerful  instrument  in  organizing  good 
niral  high  schools  in  communities  which  could  otherwise  have  no 
such  facilities.  At  least  two  States  (Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania) have  had  to  make  little  or  no  modification  in  their  established 
vocational  schools  to  obtain  the  new  aid,  as  these  States  have  been 
organized  on  a  thoroughgoing  State- wide  basis  for  several  years. 

These  two  States  might  well  be'  used  as  models  for  other  States  in 
which  vocational  education  is  not  so  well  established  or  developed. 
Accordingly,  a  somewhat  detailed  statement  of  the  organization  and 
progress  of  this  type  of  education  in  the  two  States  is  given  herewith. 
The  discussion  of  the  Massachusetts  plan  has  been  prepared  by  Dr. 
Rufus  W.  Stimson,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  statement  of  the  Pennsylvania  plan  is  from  the  pen  of 
State  Supt.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. 

PBOOBBSS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION   IN    BUBAI.  OOICMUNITIBS   IN   1CA88ACHI78BTTS 
UNDEB  THE  8MITH-HT70HS8  ACT. 

The  BfaflsadniBettB  home-project  plan  of  vocational  agricultural  education  re- 
quired no  modification  In  order  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  The  plan  has  become  somewhat  widely  known  through  Bulletin  579  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  bulletins  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  BSdncatlon,  as  the  "  Home  Project  Plan  of  Teaching  Agriculture.*' 
T^  years  of  experience  with  this  plan  have  simply  led  to  greater  and  greater 
confidence  in  both  its  pedagogic  and  its  practical  vaUdlty. 

The  home-project  plan  is  a  plan  of  earning  and  learning.  Accurate  records 
of  productivity  have  been  kept  by  pupils  from  the  beginning.  Comparative 
tables  have  been  pubUshed  from  year  to  year,  In  whlcdi  have  been  shown  the 
earnings  of  pupils  from  farm  and  from  nonfarm  work.  The  ratio  year  by  year 
has  continued  to  be  outstandingly  favorable  to  farming.    In  1917  r^able  i-a. 
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turns  were  made  by  511  boys  and  7  girls,  or  by  a  total  of  518  vocational  agrical- 
tural  pupils.  Their  earnings  from  farm  work  amounted  to  $111,500.87,  and  from 
other  work  to  $8,808.16.    Figures  for  preceding  years  were  as  follows : 


Eamingt  of  pupils. 

Boyi. 

Oirb. 

Tottl. 

Farm 
work. 

Other 
work. 

Totals  for  1913 

60 

86 
230 
413 
489 

70 
89 
235 
418 
407 

10,754.28 
16,399.90 
87,936.67 
61.279.80 
75,766.53 

11,845.89 

Totals  for  1918 

3, 582. 61 

Totals  for  1914 

4,124.06 

Totals  for  1915 

4,974.86 

Totals  for  1916 

8.406.90 

If  the  ratios  were  reversed  it  would  be  a  fair  presumption  that  agriculture 
were  not  the  main,  but  decidedly  the  minor,  interest  of  the  pupils.  Direct 
"learning  "  gains  can  not  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  are  difficult 
of  precise  measurement  in  other  terms.  Those  who  have  given  but  little 
thought  to  the  methods  of  instruction  used  have  sometimes  argued  that  the 
principal  aim  in  Massachusetts  was  the  dollar  or  the  earning.  In  Massftchu- 
setts  we  have  frankly  accepted  as  a  challenge  to  our  best  endeavors  the  reason- 
ble  expectation  that  if  our  instruction  in  agriculture  is  sound,  is  worth  while.  It 
ought  to  yield  a  profit  from  year  to  year;  but,  having  accepted  this  challenge, 
we  have  by  no  menus  neglected  the  other  challenges  of  vocational  education. 

Pupils  are  admitted,  on  reaching  their  fourteenth  birthdays,  to  the  advantages 
of  vocational  agricultural  education,  provided  they  can  establish  a  reasonable 
presumption  that  they  can  prolSt  from  it.  Academic  standards  such  as  have 
determined  admission  to  high  school  have  not  been  enforced.  In  most  caf^es, 
however,  vocational  pupils  could  have  entered  high  schools  without  conditions, 
and  the  grade  of  mental  ability  and  the  rate  of  progress  among  agricultural 
pupils  have  compared  favorably  with  those  of  other  pupils  of  high-school  age. 

The  vocational  agricultural  schools  and  departments  In  high  schooU  are 
suffering,  as  are  other  schools  and  departments  of  education,  from  the  war.- 
Returns  for  1918  will  not  be  filed  until  about  November  1.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  a  30  per  cent  shrinkage  of  enrollment  will  be  shown  by  those 
returns. 

The  principal  forward  step  In  Massachusetts  In  connection  with  the  receipt 
of  Smith-Hughes  funds  for  vocational  agricultural  education  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  agricultural  teacher  training  plan.  This  Is  a  sort  of  project 
plan  of  teaching  teachers  how  to  teach  agriculture  after  they  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  service.  The  Instruction  will  be  intinerant — from  teacher  to 
teacher  and  from  school  to  school.  One  man  is  devoting  his  time  exclusively 
to  this  work.  No  two  schools  are  alike.  Agricultural  departments  In  high 
schools  differ  from  the  schools  and  from  each  other.  The  teacher  trainer  is 
studying  the  conditions  under  which  each  must  do  his  work  and  Is  helping  each 
teacher  on  the  spot  better  and  better  to  meet  the  conditions  with  which  he  is 
confronted. 

Twenty  special  war-emergency  departments  have  been  approved  In  which 
State-aided  agricultural  Instructors  are  supervising  war  gardening  by  adults. 
Last  year  2,649  adults  grew  war-garden  products  to  the  value  of  $78,180.71, 
of  which,  products  to  the  value  of  $45,083.50  were  for  home  use  and  the  re- 
mainder for  sale  or  exchange.  State  aid  for  such  work  was  approved  in  the 
cases  of  eight  towns  and  cities.  During  1918  the  number  of  towns  and  cities 
receiving  State  aid  has  been  Increased  to  20,  and  the  products  bid  fair  to  be 
increased  proportionately. 
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Twenty-tbree  agricultural  high  schools,  commonly  known  as  rural  community 
Tocational  schools,  have  been  established  in  the  rural  districts  of  Pennsylvauin. 
Each  one  of  these  schools  is  practically  an  agricultural  continuation  school,  as 
the  farmers'  boys  enrolled  therein  are  continuing  their  education  while  being 
regularly  employed  on  the  farms.  In  all  of  these  vocational  schools  night 
schools  were  held  during  the  winter  for  farmers  and  their  sons  who  were 
be3'ond  school  age.  These  courses  usually  extended  through  a  period  of  six 
weeks.  In  one  or  two  of  the  schools  short  courses  were  conducted  during  the 
winter  for  young  men  who  previously  dropped  out  of  school  but  who  wished  to 
continue  their  education  along  agricultural  lines  during  the  winter  months. 
The  State  College  of  Agriculture  cooperated  very  effectively  in  the  operation 
of  the  night  schools  by  furnishing  many  speakers  and  teachers. 

Forty-two  rural  communities  have  established  vocational  agricultural  educa- 
tion for  boys,  and  83  rural  communities  have  also  established  vocational  home- 
making  education  for  girls.  The  war  has  prevented  the  rapid  development  of 
this  work  by  calling  many  of  our  agricultural  instructors  into  military  service. 
Plans  are  being  effected  for  a  broad  development  of  this  work  immediately 
upon  the  close  of  the  war. 

Rural  districts  establishing  and  operating  rural  community  vocational  schools 
have  invariably  increased  the  tenure  of  oflSce  of  their  teachers  by  employing 
the  principal  of  the  school  for  a  period  of  10  or  12  months  per  year,  and  the 
agriculture  teacher  always  for  a  12  months'  period.  Many  of  these  teachers 
are  given  a  three-year  contract  Salaries  of  teachers  In  these  rural  community 
vocational  schools  have  risen  quite  steadily.  The  principal  of  the  high  school 
now  usually  receives  from  |i;200  to  $1300  per  year ;  the  teacher  of  agriculture 
$1,200  to  $2,000  per  year;  the  vocational  supervisor  of  home  maldng  about 
$100  per  month;  and  assistant  teachers  in  the  academic  department  from  $75 
to  $125  per  month. 

The  rural  community  vocational  school  has  a  staff  of  teachers  ranging  from 
three  to  six  in  number,  the  number  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  student  body. 
About  75  per  cent  of  these  teachers  are  college  graduates. 

Plans  are  now  being  developed  and  will  this  month  be  submitted  to  the  State 
board  of  education  for  the  training  of  vocational  teachers  of  agriculture  and 
teachers  of  home  economics  in  vocational  schools. 

The  most  encouraging  part  of  our  plan  for  rural  community  vocational  educa- 
tion seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  we  are  securing  teachers  who  are  better 
prepared  f6r  their  work  and  who  are  being  paid  higher  salaries  with  l<Higer 
tenures  of  offloe. 

THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

The  reorganization  of  the  course  of  study  for  rural  schools  is 
probably  the  most  important  phase  of  rural  education  that  engrosses 
the  time  of  rural  educators  at  the  present  time.  Readjustments  are 
gradually  taking  place  in  the  materials  and  methods  of  the  rural 
schools,  but  such  a  hold  has  tradition  on  what  is  taught  and  learned 
in  the  schools  that  the  process  of  change  has  been  exceedingly  slow. 
Ill  the  past,  progress  in  teaching  rural  school  subjects  from  the  occu- 
pational point  of  view  has  been  hindered  greatly  by  inflexible  estab- 
lished State  courses  of  study,  which  are  usually  planned  alike  for  all 
elementary  schools,  whether  in  town  or  in  country. 
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Fortunately,  many  States  are  beginning  to  plan  distinctive  courses 
for  the  rural  schools.  Louisiana  has  attained  marked  success  in  its 
rural  schools  under  a  very  progressive  course  of  study  planned  sev- 
eral years  ago.  Montana  has  recently  published  a  course  of  study 
covering  all  the  fundamental  subjects  and  vocational  subjects  usually 
taught  in  the  rural  schools.  Other  States  are  planning  similar 
courses  for  their  rural  schools. 

Meanwhile,  several  committees  have  been  organized,  or  are  being 
organized,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fundamental  study  of  the 
entire  field  of  rural  education.^  In  the  same  connection  should  be 
mentioned  the  innovation  recently  made  for  the  study  of  rural  educa- 
tion by  the  rural  education  department  of  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University.  This  embraces  a  cooperative  plan  of  education 
between  Teachers  College  and  two  New  Jersey  counties,  the  schools  of 
which  will  be  used  as  practice  schools  and  study  laboratories  for  the 
development  of  the  best  teaching  practice  and  study  course  for  rural 
schools. 

STATUS  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Eifect  of  the  war  on  teacher  supply, — ^A  study  made  by  the  rural 
school  division  of  the  bureau  indicates  clearly  the  serious  propor- 
tions reached  in  the  dwindling  of  the  supply  of  rural  teachers.  Par- 
tial returns  have  been  completed  from  1,160  out  of  2,964  counties  in 
the  48  States.  According  to  the  figures  returned,  these  1,160  counties 
report  a  shortage  of  10,466  rural  teachers  and  2,004  other  teachers. 
Only  one  State,  California,  reports  no  teacher  shortage,  either  rural 
or  urban.  On  the  basis  of  the  counties  compiled  to  date,  there  is 
probably  a  shortage  of  about  27,000  rural  teachers  and  at  least  6,000 
other  teachers.  The  bureau  estimate  for  past  years  places  the  annual 
nmnber  of  new  rural  teachers  at  87,600.  The  proportion  of  begin- 
ning teachers  for  the  year  1918-19  is  abnormally  large.  In  some 
counties  the  superintendents  report  as  high  as  85  per  cent  of  teachers 
without  previous  experience.  The  median  for  experienced  teachers 
for  the  country  at  large  is  19  per  cent.  On  the  basis  of  figures  re- 
turned, at  least  126,000  inexperienced  teachers  will  be  employed  in 
rural  communities.  In  addition  to  this,  the  rural  schools  are  losing 
most  of  the  small  number  of  men  teachers.  The  1,150  counties  report- 
ing have  lost  1,956  men.  Indeed,  41  per  cent  of  all  men  who  taught 
in  rural  schools  one  year  ago  seem  to  have  left  the  profession.  The 
reports  from  Connecticut  indicate  that  the  few  men  who  have  taught 
in  the  rural  schools  will  all  be  replaced  with  women  teachers  for  the 
current  school  year. 

i  Notably  may  be  mentioned  the  Bureau  of  Education  committee  on  rural  school  course 
of  study,  and  tb«  educational  committee  of  the  recently  organised  National  Rnral  Ufle 
Commiseloo. 
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Even  before  the  war  the  most  difficult  phase  of  the  whole  educa- 
tional problem  was  how  to  get  and  retain  in  Uie  profession  an 
ample  staff  of  well-prepared  rural  teachers.  Since  the  country's  en- 
trance into  the  war  the  problem  has  become  greatly  intensified.  Now 
is  the  time  therefore  to  drive  home  to  the  people  what  is  necessary 
before  better  things  can  be  attained  in  the  field  of  professional  rural 
teaching.-  The  public  will  have  to  beccmie  fully  aware  of  their  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  teachers;  they  will  have  to  make  the  schools 
and  housing  conditions  more  attractive  than  they  now  are,  and  in 
other  ways  make  feasible  long,  well-paid  tenures  in  the  same  com- 
munity. The  Government  must,  by  legal  enactment,  safeguard  the 
profession  and  offer  special  inducements  to  all  teachers  to  equip 
themselves  well  for  their  profession  as  a  life  work.  With  this  as  a 
basifl,  the  teachers  will  be  more  ready  Uian  now  to  strive  to  attain 
genuine  prof  essi(mal  standards  of  teaching. 

Teaching  rewards. — Teaching  rewards  should  bear  a  definite  rela- 
tion to  the  experience  and  time  incurred  in  securing  the  teaching  cer- 
tificate. Salaries  oug^t,  accordingly,  to  be  based  on  the  kind  of  cer- 
tificate held.  There  should  in  every  State  be  a  legal  minimum  salary 
for  each  type  of  certificate.  Similarly  a  second  year  in  the  same 
school  community  ought  to  be  awarded  with  a  State  grant  of  a 
definite  sum,  say  $5  per  month;  a  third  year  with  double  the  above 
sum;  and  the  fourth  and  each  subsequent  year  with  treble  the  first 
sum.  These  bonuses  should  always  be  in  addition  to  the  salaries  paid 
by  the  local  community. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  several  States 
have  already  adopted  the  plan  of  scaling  salaries  on  the  length  of 
experience  and  the  kind  of  teaching  credentials  held  by  the  teachers. 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Maryland  are  among  the  States  basing  their 
salary  scales  on  the  degree  and  kind  of  professional  preparation  and 
tenure  in  the  same  community. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  at  first  thought,  the  remedy  for  an 
ample  supply  of  well-prepared  teachers  should  be  sought  in  gradually 
increased  professional  requirements  of  all  rural  teachers.  While 
during  the  war  period  it  was  impracticable  to  legislate  against  ad- 
missicm  to  the  teaching  ranks  by  the  ordinary  examination  route,  the 
present  is  the  right  time  to  look  forward  to  ending  this  practice  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  teacher  in  the  effective  rural  conmiunity  school 
of  the  future  may  be  expected  to  come  into  the  profession  from  the 
professional  teacher-training  schools  only.  This,  together  with  in- 
creased salaries  and  improved  living  conditions,  will  help  to  dignify 
the  profession  and  place  it  on  the  higher  level  which  should  always 
have  held,  but  which  in  recent  years  seems  to  have  been  largely  lost 
to  the  American  teacher. 
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Professional  reqmrements. — ^Many  States  are  steadily  increasing 
the  professional  requirements  of  all  teachers.  The  normal  require- 
ment recently  laid  down  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  its  State 
surveys  is  being  adopted  in  several  sections  in  the  country.  (See  the 
chapters  on  Preparation  of  Public-School  Teachers,  Biennial  Survey 
of  Education,  1916-1918.)  This  standard  requires  that  all  public- 
school  teachers  must,  as  a  minimum,  have  completed  a  four-year  high- 
school  course  and  have  had,  in  addition  thereto,  at  least  one  year  of 
professional  training.  This  includes  rural  schools  teachers  as  well  as 
other  teachers. 

In  order  to  reach  these  standards  by  a  time  fixed  by  law,  several 
States,  through  their  normal  schools  and  other  teacher-training  insti- 
tutions, have  established  interesting  and  profitable  extension  services 
over  the  State,  for  the  teachers  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  normal 
school  regularly.  The  first  State  to  enact  a  movement  of  this  kind 
was  probably  Iowa,  which,  through  the  State  Teachers'  College  at 
Cedar  Falls,  has  organized  a  State-wide  service  of  this  kind.  The 
Bureau  of  Education,  in  its  surveys  of  education  in  North  Dakota, 
Washington,  and  Arizona,  has  recommended  similar  extension  serv- 
ices for  these  States,  which  are  just  getting  underway. 

Schools  preparing  rural  teachers. — ^During  the  school  year  ending 
1916  the  273  public  and  private  normal  schools  enrolled  100,825  stu- 
dents and  graduated  a  total  of  21,944.  It  is  quite  certain  that  most 
of  these  teachers  found  positions  in  towns  and  cities,  as  did  most  of 
those  who  graduated  from  the  schools  of  education  in  universities 
and  colleges.  The  agricultural  colleges  have  also  done  something 
for  the  preparation  of  secondary-school  teachers  in  agriculture  and 
teachers  for  some  of  the  strongest  consolidated  schools. 

The  largest  immediate  supply  of  rural  teachers  comes  from  the 
training  departments  of  the  high  schools  in  many  States.  Next  in 
point  of  numbers  stand  the  normal  schools;  then,  in  the  order  men- 
tioned, the  schools  of  education  in  colleges  and  universities  and  the 
agricultural  colleges.  A  study  ^  recently  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  on  rural-teacher  preparation  in  county  training  schools 
and  high  schools  discloses  that  21  States  in  1916-16  were  preparing 
teachers  for  rural  communities  in  1,493  county  normal  schools  and 
high-school  training  departments  and  classes,  which  enrolled  a  total 
of  27,111  students.  From  these  schools  16,626  teachers  were  gradu- 
ated in  1917.  Since  that  time  Montana  has  organized  similar  classes 
in  11  schools,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  200  students. 

The  real  hope  of  the  country  for  an  ample  supply  of  well -trained 
rural  teachers  still  rests  with  the  public  normal  schools.  A  few  years 
ago  these  institutions  were  devoting  most  of  their  energies  to  train- 
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ing  dty  and  town  teadienr.  During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  marked  change  in  the  di^>oeition  of  the  normal  schools  in 
this  regard.  Many  of  them,  established  in  agricultural  sections  of 
the  country,  have  reorganized  their  work  to  meet  the  demands  for  the 
new  type  of  rural  teachers.  In  many  schools  this  reorganization  has 
come  as  well  organized,  distinctive  rural-school  departments  in 
charge  of  a  director  and  assistants.  In  other  schools  the  work  has 
not  gone  quite  so  far  and  is  being  offered  as  special  courses  for  rural 
teachers,  given  chiefly  during  the  summer  sessions.  Experience  with 
the  two  types  of  organization  demonstrates  quite  dearly  that  the  only 
worth-while  organization  is  the  special  rural  teacher-training  de- 
partment. Up  to  the  present  time  122  rural-school  departments 
have  been  established  in  the  normal  schools.  Many  of  the  depart- 
ments are  in  charge  of  a  director,  who  usually  teaches  rural  sociology 
and  economics,  and  one  or  two  other  instructors,  one  of  whom  is  a 
rural  critic  teacher.  Altogether  84  of  these  departments  make  use  of 
rural  practice  schools,  either  erected  on  the  campus  or  located  in 
near-by  country  districts;  97  other  normal  schools  offer  specific 
courses  for  training  rural  teachers,  some  limiting  the  courses  to  the 
summer  sessions.  The  above  enumeration  shows  an  increase  of  almost 
100  per  cent  in  these  facilities  over  what  the  schools  offered  in  1915, 
but  even  with  such  progress  there  is  much  still  to  be  done,  as  many 
of  the  schools  do  not  realize  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the  wwk 
of  these  specialized  departments  and  do  not  support  them  as  liberally 
as  should  be  done  to  make  the  work  in  every  respect  satisfactory. 

NATIONAL  RUBAL  TEACHERS*  READING  CIRCLE. 

The  National  Sural  Teachers'  Beading  Circle  was  (nrganized  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1915  in  cooperation  with  an  advisory 
committee  of  the  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction.  The 
purpose  is  to  be  of  direct  assistance  to  the  thousands  of  progressive 
serious-minded  rural  teachers  of  the  country  who  desire  guidance  in 
their  study  to  improve  themselves  professionally.  Never  in  the 
hist(»7  of  our  country  was  there  so  great  a  demand  for  well-prepared 
rural  teachers  and  supervisors  as  at  the  present  time.  It  is  to  assist 
in  fiTiHing  and  equipping  these  educators  that  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion organized  the  reading  cirde  work  three  years  ago. 

The  American  farmers  are  doing  their  great  share  in  winning  the 
war  through  increased  production  from  the  land.  After  the  war  is 
won  the  rural  population  must  take  an  equally  vital  part  in  the  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  that  is  sure  to  follow.  This  calls  for  a  new  type 
of  leadership,  cultured  and  educated  in  practical  phases  of  modern 
scientific  agriculture.  The  most  important  and  indispensable  agent 
in  the  attainment  of  this  task  will  be  the  rural  teacher.    Without  the 
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well-educated,  broad-minded,  sympathetic  teacher  any  system  of  edu- 
cation can  only  be  a  lifeless  mechanism. 

Therefore,  the  public  must  look  to  the  country  teachers  and  their 
preparation  and  see  to  it  that  they  shall  be  men  and  women  of  the 
best  native  ability,  the  most  thorough  education,  and  the  highest  de- 
gree of  professional  knowledge  and  skill.  Since  the  time  of  organiza- 
tion a  large  number  of  progressive  rural  teachers  of  the  country  have 
become  members  of  the  reading  circle.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
draw  to  the  circle  large  nimibers;  the  aim  has  been  rather  to  list  a 
few  leaders  from  each  county  in  the  several  States.  Eesults  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  Of  the  number  matriculated  a  large  per- 
centage have  completed  the  work  and  have  received  the  commis- 
sioner's certificate. 

The  reading  circle  is  without  cost  to  the  members  aside  from  pro- 
curing the  necessary  books,  which  may  be  furnished  from  the  pub- 
lishers at  regular  retail  rates  or  they  may  be  secured  through  local 
libraries,  or  in  other  ways.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  member- 
ship, although  it  is  highly  desirable  that  applicants  have  a  liberal 
acquaintance  with  the  best  literary  works,  past  and  present. 

The  books  for  this  period  reflect  largely  the  new  conditions  in  edu- 
cation due  to  the  unprecedented  changes  going  on  in  the  world  to- 
day. They  are  classified  imder  six  heads  as  nonprofessional  books 
of  cultural  value,  civic  and  patriotic  readings,  educational  dassics, 
general  principles  and  methods  of  education,  rural  education,  and 
rural-life  problema 

The  work  is  intended  as  a  two-year  reading  course,  although  it 
may  be  completed  by  the  industrious  teacher  in  a  shorter  time.  To 
those  who  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  read  intelligiently  not 
less  than  four  books  from  the  general-culture  list  and  three  books 
from  each  of  the  other  five  lists — 19  books  in  all — ^within  the  two 
years  of  the  time  of  registering  will  be  awarded  a  National  Rural 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  Certificate  signed  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

COMMISSIONS  AND   COMMITTEES  ORGANIZED  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  RURAL  EDUCATION  AND  LIFE. 

Several  commissions  have  been  organized  during  the  year  for  the 
advancement  of  rural  education  and  life.  The  most  important  of 
these  organizations  are  here  noticed. 

The  National  Country  Life  CorrmUesion. — ^The  first  steps  toward 
organization  were  taken  by  a  number  of  educators  interested  in  fol- 
lowing up  the  work  done  by  the  original  commission  on  country  life 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1908.  A  permanent  organiza- 
tion was  formed  at  Pittsburgh,  June  29,  1918, 
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The  general  program  and  objectives  of  the  commission  have  since 
that  time  been  definitely  settled  and  committees  have  been  appointed. 
These  include  the  following  committees:  I.  Means  of  communication. 
IT.  Home  making,  m.  Means  of  education.  IV.  Ilural  government. 
V.  Health  and  sanitation.  VI.  Recreation.  VII.  Country  planning. 
VIII.  Morals  and  religion.    IX.  Country  life  objectives  and  values. 

These  committees  are  most  of  them  divided  into  subcoijimittees. 
The  committee  on  means  of  education  is  subdivided  as  follows:  (a) 
Rural,  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  (&)  Agricultural  educa- 
tion; (c)  Adult  education. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  commission  is  to  make  a  study  of  the 
important  problems  in  rural  life,  what  principles  govern  their  solu- 
tion, and  what  steps  should  be  taken  now  toward  meeting  them. 
Plans  are  underway  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  whole  rural  prob- 
lem, including  references  to  easily  available  literature  on  this  subject 
for  the  use  of  school  officials,  elementary  schools,  high  schools, 
granges,  farmers'  unions,  niral  women's  clubs,  farm  bureaus,  and 
other  country  organizations.  Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  is  general 
chairman  of  the  commission,  and  Dwight  Sanderson,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  secretary. 

Cofjvmittee  on  study  of  consolidation  and  rural  high  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. — This  committee  was  organized  by  the 
section  of  State  supervisors  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
at  its  Kansas  City  meeting.  The  work  has  gradually  been  expanded 
from  a  rather  small  effort  to  a  most  thoroughgoing  study  of  school 
consolidation  and  rural  high-school  organization  in  all  the  A^merican 
States  and  the  nine  Canadian  Provinces.  The  central  committee  con- 
sists of  H.  W.  Foght,  chairman;  S.  B.  McCready,  Toronto,  Canada; 
Lee  Driver,  Winchester,  Ind. ;  Miss  Charl  Williams,  Memphis,  Tenn. ; 
J.  M.  Foote,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  C.  G.  Sargent,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
This  committee  is  working  in  cooperation  with  a  larger  committee  of 
57  educators,  representing  the  several  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion and  Canadian  provincial  ministries  of  education. 

The  work  of  this  committee  is  now  well  underway.  It  i^the  com- 
mittee's purpose  to  report  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  D§)artment 
of  Superintendence  in  February,  1919.  The  scope  of  the  work  will 
include  statistical  data  from  all  the  States  and  Provinces,  together 
with  intensive  studies  of  19  counties  and  a  large  number  of  indi- 
vidual schools.  The  results  of  the  study  will  be  published  as  a  bul- 
letin by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Bwreau  of  Education  committee  on  rural  school  course  of 
study. — The  Bureau  of  Education  has  worked  on  the  reorganization 
of  the  rural  school  course  of  study  for  several  years.   The  bureau  spe- 
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cialists  are  working  in  cooperation  with  an  outside  committee  of 
educators  selected  from  the  several  sections  of  the  country  at  large. 

This  c(»nmittee  has  undertaken  a  searching  study  of  rural  educa- 
tion. The  plan  imiderway  is  first  to  organize  the  content  of  the  course 
of  study,  based  on  cultural  and  occupational  needs.  This  subject 
matter  is  then  to  be  tested  and  worked  out  in  practice  schools  at  sev- 
eral places  over  the  country. 

The  corwmittee  on  rwral  education  appointed  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation  Association  at  its  regular  summer  session. — ^The  committee 
comprises  representative  educators  headed  by  State  Supt.  J.  Y.  Joy- 
ner,  of  North  Carolina.  The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  make  a 
searching  study  of  rural  education  in  all  its  several  phases. 

RURAL-SCHOOL  SURVEYS. 

Several  important  school  surveys  have  been  completed  within  the 
last  biennium  which  have  emphasized  various  phases  of  rural  educa* 
tion.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  following  State-wid'' 
studies  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Education : 

A  survey  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

Educational  survey  of  Wyoming. 

Educational  conditions  in  Arizona. 

Educational  survey  of  Tennessee. 

Educational  survey  of  the  schools  of  South  Dakota. 

While  all  these  surveys  give  space  to  the  rural  schools,  the  subject 
is  notably  emphasized  in  the  studies  of  Wyoming,  Arizona,  South 
Dakota,  and  Tennessee.  Some  instructive  age-grade  statistics,  in- 
cluded in  the  surveys,  show  graphically  that  the  present  system  of 
school  education  in  country  districts  is  much  less  effective  than  the 
schools  in  the  incorporated  places,  the  number  of  overage  pupils 
being  fully  25  per  cent  gi-eater  in  the  rural  communities  than  in  the 
towns  and  cities. 

Self-surveys  of  rural  schools  have  been  promoted  in  a  number  of 
States,  notably  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  Montana. 
The  tabulations  and  conclusions  of  these  surveys  may  be  procured 
by  addressing  the  several  State  departments  concerned. 

PUBLICATIONS  ON  RURAL  EDUCATION  OF  THB  BUREAU  OF 

EDUCATION. 

A  number  of  publications  on  rural  and  agricultural  education  have 
been  compiled  and  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  during 
the  past  year.  These  publications  include  occasional  bulletins  and 
rural-school  letters  and  circulars  published  by  the  bureau  and  pam- 
phlets and  brochures  published  by  other  governmental  and  private 
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<Ioa  iJ^^^^Ji^^^  ^^*  distributed  by  the  bureau.    Much  of  this  mi 
bu^,^  timely  topics  of  the  war  emergency.     Bulletins  ( 

r^r>^r^w^^    ^^  i^wral  and  agricultural  education  published  since  tl 

^J^^         ^^  ^"^^  education  are  as  follows: 

'^^'asJbJnif  ^^'   ^^'  ^  ^  Survey  of  Educational  iDstitutlons  of  the  S 

Kull^t-ln'  lo  r  Educational  Survey  of  Wyoming. 

^^U^tri      *  lo^^'    ^^^"  ^^*  Agricultural  and  Rural  Extension  Schools  In  Ire 
:BTiii^-^*^'  10  ^'   ^"^'  ^'  '^^^  District  Agricultural  Schools  of  Georgia. 
^ull^tri  ^®1^-  ^o.  48.  Rural-School  Supervision. 


f^t:i«,   1917 


No.  5,  Report  of  Inquiry  into  the  Administration  and  Sup 
I^iJlIet^i         ^^'^^"^   S<^hool  System. 

^  -^,,      l^J.  191T.    No.  31.  Rural-Teacher  Preparation  in  CJounty  Training  1 
»ul7  ^^^^»i    Scliools. 

I  -^  ^"^*  191T,  No.  33.  A  Comparison  of  the  Salaries  of  Rural  and  Urban 
Bull  ^"^^    of   Schools. 

^Ti  ?TJ1^*    "'^^  ^'   ^^'  ^^'  The  Township  and  Community  High-School  Mover 

Uiiii^^j^    VL^'^   ^^*  ^'  ^ucatlonal  Conditions  In  Arizona. 

I,--^^^       '      ^X^     '     ^^'  ^»   Agricultural  Instruction  In  the  High   Schools 
±^$^st:^rn    States. 

^^IZg^M^  t^q^^*  1^^*  ^"  Hural-Teacher  Preparation  In  Normal  Schools. 
^■^n.  ii^xs,   J«Jo.  31^  BMucaUonal  System  of  South  Dakota. 
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PREFACE. 

Henry  Barnard  was  "  one  of  the  men  who  revitalized  the  Ameri- 
can common-school  system"  (Nation,  Aug.  6,  1914,  p.  178),  and,  as 
such,  he  is  clearly  worthy  of  a  biography.  Not  only  was  his  service 
a  noted  one  to  elementary  education,  but  as  college  president  and  as 
the  organizer  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  his  activity 
also  touched  other  parts  of  our  educational  development.  If  he  left 
untouched  any  field  of  instruction  in  these  various  activities  of  his 
career,  he  certainly  claimed  the  whole  universe  of  education  as  his 
province  through  his  editorship  of  the  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. Like  Nestor,  he  lived  through  two  generations  of  men  and  then 
sat  amid  the  third,  which  gladly  did  him  honor.  His  great  saying 
is  worthy  of  remembrance  that  the  country  should  have  "schools 
good  enough  for  the  best  and  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest." 

"A  man's  life  ought  to  be  written  only  when  he  is  a  representative 
man,  integrated  with  the  life  of  the  times,  an  enunciator  of  great 
thoughts,  or  one  who  has  done  wonderful  acts,"  said  President  Francis 
L.  Patton  in  a  recent  sermon.  Judged  by  these  canons,  Barnard's  life 
should  be  written,  for  he  comes  within  at  least  three  of  them.  No 
one  stood  forth  as  a  truer  representative  of  the  inquiring,  eager,  earn- 
est spirit  of  the  American  nineteenth  century,  seeking  to  know  what 
was  true  and  to  know  how  to  attain  success  in  encountering  the 
problems  of  life. 

The  especial  thanks  of  the  author  are  due  to  Dr.  Barnard's  daugh- 
ters, who  have  given  him  access  to  their  father's  papers,  permitting 
him  to  have  full  use  of  them.  These  papers  are  for  the  most  part 
in  the  custody  of  the  Watkinson  Library,  Hartford ;  and  Mr.  Frank 
B.  Gay,  the  librarian,  gave  every  courtesy  needed,  while  they  were 
being  examined.  Mr.  David  N.  Camp,  who  so  long  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Barnard,  has  contributed  some  interesting  reminiscences, 
which  are  printed  as  an  appendix.  The  statement  of  Rev.  Anson  P. 
Stokes,  in  his  "  Memorials  of  Eminent  Yale  Men,"  that  "  a  life  of 
Henry  Barnard  is  a  desideratum,"  was  the  first  suggestion  that  this 
work  be  written. 
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LIFE  OF  HENRY  BARNARD. 


Chapter  I. 
EARLY  YEARS  AND  EDUCATION  (1811-1830). 


In  1810  the  census  taker  found  6,003  people  in  Hartford.  The 
town  was  a  county  seat  as  well  as  one  of  the  two  capitals  of  the 
State,  and  the  legislature  met  there  in  semiannual  session ;  but  there 
was  little  else  to  distinguish  the  place  from  other  New  England 
towns.  The  clapboarded  houses  standing  along  the  streets  were  occu- 
pied by  people  of  English  blood,  whose  ancestors  had  come  to 
America  more  than  150  years  before.  The  standing  order  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  had  not  yet  been  swept  away  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1818,  and  the  State  of  Connecticut  had  not  been  stirred 
to  manufacturing  by  the  embargo,  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  subse- 
quent tariffs.  On  South  Main  Street,  near  an  open  common  known 
as  the  South  Green,  in  a  large  double  house  built  of  bricks  and  sur- 
rounded by  ample  grounds,  Henry  Barnard  2d  was  bom  on  January 
24,  1811.  His  father  was  a  well-to-do  farmer  who  had  the  intelli- 
gence characteristic  of  the  old  Puritan  stock.  He  had  spent  some 
time  in  seafaring,  as  had  so  many  a  Connecticut  man,  and  the  son 
remembered  his  return  on  one  occasion,  bringing  an  orange  to  the 
boy.  Mrs.  Barnard's  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Andrus.  Her 
influence  upon  her  son  was  not  long  to  continue,  for  one  of  his 
earliest  memories  was  watching  from  an  upper  window  in  February, 
1815,  a  funeral  which  he  was  told  was  his  mother's.  There  were 
other  children.  Of  the  home  life,  in  after  years  Barnard  wrote :  "  It 
was  my  blessed  inheritance  to  be  bom  in  a  family  in  which  chore- 
doing  and  mutual  help  was  the  rule  and  habit  and  happiness." 

Among  the  remembrances  of  his  early  youth  were  those  of  the 
firing  of  a  "big  gun"  on  the  South  Green,  early  in  1815,  to  cele- 
brate the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Great  Britain;  the  great  gale  of 
>ef)tember  of  that  year,  which  wrenched  a  branch  from  the  great  elm  ' 
before  the  house ;  the  reception  to  Commodore  MacDonough  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1817;  and  the  parade  with  which  President  Madison  was  re- 
ceived in  Hartford  in  the  following  June.  As  long  afterwards  as 
1897  he  recalled  the  Hartford  County  Agricultural  Show  held  upou 
the  South  Green,  October  1,  1818. 
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8  LIFE  OF  HENRY  BARNARD. 

He  learned  to  say  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep  "  from  an  elder 
sister  and  received  the  usual  training  in  the  Westminster  Catechism, 
of  which  training  he  expressed  disapproval  in  later  years. 

His  school  life  began  with  instruction  at  Miss  Benton's  Dame 
School,  whence  he  was  soon  transferred  to  the  South  District  School. 

The  talk  of  the  South  Green  did  not  run  to  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics;  nor  was  his  early  boyhood  spent  with  the  sons  of  col- 
lege graduates.  On  Saturdays  he  acquired  the  habit  of  taking  long 
walks,  and  out  of  school  hours  he  played  what  the  boys  called  "  golf," 
probably  hockey  or  shinny,  as  well  as  football,  and  such  other  sports 
as  could  be  indulged  in  on  the  public  highways.  In  the  winter,  snow- 
ball battles  were  waged  with  the  pupils  of  the  Hartford  Grammar 
School,  founded  by  the  bequest  of  Gov.  Hopkins  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  whose  pupils  were  thought  by  the  Southside  boys  to  be  a 
privileged  set,  coming  mostly  from  uptown  families.^ 

Barnard  did  not  enjoy  the  district  school,  and  in  1838  spoke  pub- 
licly of  himself  *  as  a  "  victim  of  a  miserable  district  school."  In 
after  years,  however,  he  looked  back  with  gratitude  upon  his  experi- 
ence in  that  school,  because  it  was  "  a  school  of  equal  rights,*  where 
merit,  and  not  social  position,  was  the  acknowledged  basis  of  dis- 
tinction and  therefore  the  fittest  seminary  to  give  the  schooling  es- 
sential to  the  American  citizen." 

So  wretched  did  he  become  that  when  he  was  12  years  old*  he 
thought  of  running  off  to  sea.  His  father  overheard  him  plotting 
with  a  friend  to  do  this  and  wisely  told  the  boy  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  leave  the  common  school  and  that  he  might  go  to  board- 
ing scKool  or  to  sea.  He  also  had  the  opportunity  of  going  to  the 
local  granmiar  school,  but  chose  to  spend  the  year  as  a  student  in 
the  academy  at  Monson,  Hampden  County,  Mass.  This  school  was 
chosen  because  his  comrade  had  friends  there,  and  thither  his  father 
drove  with  him  in  1823.  At  13  years  of  age,  Barnard,  "  fortunate  to 
get  away  from  the  miserable  routine  and  cruel  discipline  of  the  old 
South  District  School,"  was  boarding  in  the  family  of  Deacon  Ray- 
mond, in  a  "beautiful  village."*  In  Monson  Academy,  Barnard 
enjoyed — 

one  year  of  thorough  training  in  my  EngUsh  studies  and  of  kind,  encourag- 
ing advice  as  to  how  to  study  and  use  books  from  that  accomplished  teacher, 
Samuel  B.  Woolworth,  afterward  the  successful  principal  of  Cortland  Acad- 

>  28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  208.  Channcey  Barnard,  a  brother  with  whom  Henry  corresponded 
while  on  his  sonthem  trip  in  1833,  is  given  in  the  Hartford  Directory  of  1828  as  Uving 
at  328  Main  Street 

«  28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  227. 

•  4  N.  B.  Mag.,  445,  May.  1886. 

•  Hughes,  James  L.,  in  N.  E.  Mag.,  N.  S.,  XIV,  560,  1896. 

•  17  Am.  J.  Ed.,  563,  by  Ber.  Charles  Hammond ;  28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  208. 
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emy,  New  York,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Not  less  profitable  was  my  classi- 
cal instruction  from  the  principal,  Rev.  Simeon  Colton.<^ 

The  journey  to  Monson  gave  Barnard  his  first  conscious  enjoy- 
ment of  natural  scenery,  the  love  of  which,  he  wrote  in  1890,  had 
grown  throughout  his  whole  life.  Not  only  the  instruction  given  at 
Monson  Academy  and  its  natural  surroundings  pleased  him ;  but  also, 
even  in  old  age,  he  felt  that  he  had  "  never  met  a  more  pure,  benevo- 
lent, hospitable  people,  or  more  general  intelligence,  than  in  Monson." 
The  students  had  come  from  20  towns  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, and  association  with  them  stimulated  his  mind  as  much  as 
the  sympathetic  and  thorough  instruction  received  from  the  teachers.^ 
Many  of  these  fellow  students  were  "  of  mature  age,  great  earnest- 
ness, and  high  purpose,"  who  ^^went  and  were  not  sent^^  to  school. 
Barnard  joined  the  Linofilian  Literary  Society  and  wrote,  years  after- 
wards, that — 

the  book,  as  the  gaj^iered  wisdom,  always  had  a  charm  and  value  to  me;  and 
the  library,  not  having  many  books  at  home,  was  my  admiration  and  deUght; 
and  research  for  debate,  for  myself  and  others,  was  always  my  delight.  To 
books,  libraries,  and  debate  I  owe  more  than  to  school,  college,  or  professors. 

He  developed  a — 

love  of  nature,  from  the  romantic  valley  In  which  Monson  lies,  and  gained  an 
interest  In  the  wider  range  of  social  and  industrial  problems  through  visits  to 
rural  homes  of  schoolmates  and  investigation  of  numerous  factories  of  the 
neighborhood. 

In  June,  lj395^  he  attended  the  commencement  exercises  at  the 
academy  and  heard  an  older  fellow  student,  Trask,  of  Saratoga,  de- 
scribe him  as  a  boy  "  who  played  all  the  time,  but  beat  us  all  at  our 
lessons."  •  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Barnard's  life  received  such 
important  influence  from  this  year  that  to  this  period  we  may  date 
the  purpose  of  which  he  told  the  reporter  of  the  Hartford  Times 
in  1894: 

Ever  since  I  was  conscious  of  any  purpose,  the  aim  of  my  life  has  been  to 
gatber  and  disseminate  knowledge,  useful  knowledge — knowledge  not  always 
avaUable  by  the  many  but  useful  to  all,  to  gather  it  from  sources  not  always 
available  even  to  students  and  scatter  it  broadcast. 

On  the  youth's  return  from  Monson,  he  spent  several  months  in 
.study  with  Rev.  Abel  Flint.*  From  him  Barnard  learned  Greek 
ftiid  surveying.  The  boy  regarded  his  tutor  as  "the  most  eloquent 
man  of  his  day,"  and  recalled  him  as  a  man  of  "impressive 
appearance." 

•  A.  B.,  Yale,  1806 ;  d.  1868 ;  at  one  time  president  of  Hivslfiilppi  Collegei. 
'N.  B.  Mag.,  N.  S.,  XIV,  660,  1896. 

•  Ibid.,  562. 

•  A.  B.,  Yale,  1789,  d.  1820. 
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At  the  end  of  this  tutoring  Barnard  entered  the  Hopkins  Gram- 
mar School,  at  Hartford,  of  which  William  M.  Holland"  was  mas- 
ter, "  well  prepared  to  profit  by  its  exclusive  classical  training  in- 
doors, as  for  its  vigorous  games  of  football  out  of  doors,  by  my 
long  practice  in  all  sorts  of  foot  exercises  and  ball  playing  on  the 
South  Green." "  Holland  was  "  one  of  the  best  teachers  "  Barnard 
ever  knew.    Barnard  wrote  in  1870 : 

The  trustees  made,  in  his  case,  the  same  mistake  as  I  think  they  had  before 
and  since  made — let  tl^e  institution  become  a  school  of  practice  for  Yale  Col- 
lege tutors,  or  the  place  where  future  professors  could  spend  their  "pedagogic 
year,"  as  the  Germans  call  this  opjportunity  for  young  candidates  for  the  sec- 
ondary schT)ols  to  test  and  develop  their  skill  in  method  and  discipline. 

In  retrospect,  Barnard  felt  that  he  "never  enjoyed  school  life 
more."  Among  the  students  with  Barnard  were:  Prof.  Thomas  A, 
Thacher,  of  Yale  College;  Rev.  A.  L.  Chapin,  of  Beloit  College; 
and  Prof.  N.  P.  Seymour,  of  Western  Reserve  College.  In  1870 
Barnard  wrote  that : " 

Mr.  Holland  was  the  sort  of  teacher  I  needed.  He  wAs  prepared  to  solve 
promptly  all  questions  of  my  starting.  He  knew  the  books  and  just  the  chap- 
ters and  passages  which  I  could  read  with  advantage  In  connection  with  my 
lesson  before  I  came  to  the  recitation,  and  my  recitations  In  Greek  were  by 
myself,  out  of  school  hours;  and  instead  of  puzzling  my  brain  over  the  mean- 
ing of  particles  and  the  mystery  of .  declensions  and  moods,  he  encouraged  me 
to  read  and  acquire  a  vocabulary  by  reading,  and  explained  felicitous  passages 
by  parallel  passages  in  English  literature.  I  read  the  whole  of  Homer's  IlUad, 
one  or  t^vo  orations  of  Demosthenes,  and  several  books  of  Herodotus  and 
Thucydldes.  The  result  was  bad.  In  one  respect;  my  preparation  for  my  Greek 
recitations  In  college  cost  me  little  effort,  in  consequence  of  which  I  made  little 
progress  In  that  study ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  left  me  time  to  read,  which 
I  improved,  to  my  great  deUght,  in  the  perusal  of  the  best  English  authors." 

While  at  the  grammar  school  he  borrowed  books  from  the  Hart- 
ford Library,  having  access  thereto  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Wadsworth  and  being  advised  in  his  reading  by  Mr.  Holland. 

Stimulated  by  his  school  training  to  desire  a  college  course,  Bar- 
nard entered  Yale  in  1826  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  in  1830.  He  won  a  Berkeley  premium  in  his  sophomore 
year  ^*  and  was  in  the  first  sixth  of  the  class  in  scholarship  through- 
out the  course,  winning  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He 
roomed  in  South  College  as  a  freshman,  with  a  private  family  as  a 

"  A.  B.,  Yale,  1824 ;  later  professor  of  ancient  langnagoa  In  Trinity  College,  Hartford ; 
d.  1842. 

u  28  Am.  J.  Ed..  208. 

"Ibid.,  209. 

•  "Barnard  felt  that  the  great  defects  of  this  school,  as  compared  with  the  later  high 
school,  were  that  girls  were  excluded,  there  were  no  English  studies  above  arithmetic,  and 
the  price  of  tuition  was  too  high  for  puplU  in  moderate  clrcumatances.  28  Am.  J. 
Ed..  209. 

"  28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  209. 
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sophomore,  in  North  Middle  College  as  a  junior,  and  in  North  College 
as  a  senior.  Most  of  his  vacation  he  spent  at  home,  occupying  his 
room  in  the  second  story  on  the  south  side  of  the  front  door  of  his 
father's  house;  but  in  the  spring  vacation  of  1828  or  1829  he  visited 
Washington  and  Mount  Vernon.  In  1828,  in  New  York,  he  met  the 
poet  Bryant  at  the  table  of  Michael  Burnham,  the  publisher  of  the 
Evening  Post.  In  another  vacation  trip  he  visited  Boston.  The 
money  he  saved  from  his  traveling  allowances  was  spent  for  books. 
In  every  city  where  he  stopped  the  schools  were  an  "rt)ject  of 
interest  as  an  index  and  measure  of  the  civilization  and  culture  "  of 
the  people.  As  a  result  of  these  journeys  he  wrote  in  1828  and  1829 
for  the  weekly  New  England  Review"  articles  on  New  York,  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  the  Worcester  Central  High  School,  Dwight's 
Gymnasium  at  New  Haven,  and  Cogswell  and  Bancroft's  School  at 
Northampton. 

He  loved  long  walks,  as  well  as  carriage  trips.  From  Monson  to 
Hartford  he  had  returned  on  foot.  He  made  a  geological  excursion 
from  Hartford  to  Haddam,  and  walked  to  New  Haven  for  com- 
mencement. 

While  he  was  in  college  the  great  "  Bread  and  Butter  Rebellion '' 
took  place  because  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  college  commons. 
Barnard  was  sent  home  for  a  time  because  of  his  part  in  it.  While 
he  was  in  Hartford  his  sister  fell  ill,  and  from  her  attending  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Eli  Todd,  the  superintendent  of  the  Connecticut  Retreat, 
"  a  man  of  rare  genius,"  Barnard  heard  of  Pestalozzi  and  caught  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  Dr.  Todd  regarded  him.  Todd  had  met 
William  McClure,  "the  first  real  Pestalozzian  in  America,"  and 
paased  on  from  him  to  Barnard  a  high  opinion  of  the  Swiss  edu- 
cator.^' 

A  serious-minded  youth,  Barnard  planned  a  public  career  for  the 
improvement  of  his  country,  and  received  much  inspiration  from 
reading  in  1827  Lord  Brougham's  address,  delivered  two  years  pro- 
^dously,  as  lord  rector  of  Glasgow  University,  in  which  address  the 
following  paragraph  is  found  :^^ 

To  diffuse  useful  information;  to  further  intellectual  refinement,  sure  fore- 
runner of  moral  improvement;  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  bright  day  when 
the  dawn  of  general  knowledge  shaU  chase  away  the  lazy,  lingering  mists, 
even  from  the  base  of  the  great  social  pyramid — this  Indeed  Is  a  high  calling, 
in  which  the  most  splendid  talents  and  consummate  virtue  may  well  press 
onward,  eager  to  bear  a  part.  Let  me  hope  that  among  the  Illustrious  youths 
whom  this  ancient  Kingdom,  famed  alike  for  its  nobility  and  Its  learning, 
has  produced  to  continue  her  fame  through  the  ages,  there  may  be  found 
some  one  willing  to  give  a  bright  example  to  other  nations  in  a  path  yet  un- 

»  28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  227.  "  N.  B.  Mag.,  N.  S..  XIV,  p.  562.  1896. 

A«  N.  E;.  Mag.,  N.  8.,  XIV,  565. 
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trodden,  by  taking  the  lead  of  his  fellow  citizens,  not  in  frivolous  amusements, 
nor  in  the  degrading  pursuit  of  the  ambitious  vulgar,  but  in  the  truly  noble 
task  of  enlightening  the  masses  of  his  countrymen  and  of  leaving  his  own 
name,  no  longer  encircled,  as  heretofore,  with  barbaric  splendor,  or  attached 
to  courtly  gewgaws,  but  illustrated  by  the  honors  most  worthy  of  our  rational 
nature,  coupled  with  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  gratefully  pronounced 
through  all  ages  by  millions,  whom  his  wise  beneficeuce  has  rescued  from 
ignorance  and  vice. 

President  Noah  Porter,  who  graduated  from  Yale  in  1831,  wrote 
in  1851  ^"  that  "  few  professed  scholars  among  us  were  so  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  ancient  and  modem  English  literature"  as  Bar- 
nard, and  the  latter  tells  us  himself  that,^*  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years  he  devoted  himself  "  diligently  to  systematic  reading  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  practice  of  English  composition,  and  written  and 
oral  discussion."  He  became  a  ready,  polished,  and  vigorous  speaker. 
The  college  library  was  only  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  those 
days ;  but  the  libraries  of  the  literary  societies  were  open  to  all  their 
members.  Barnard  became  a  member  of  Linonia.  In  later  life  he  said 
that "  he  owes  more  of  his  usefulness  in  public  life  to  the  free  commin- 
gling of  members  of  different  classes,  of  varied  tastes,  talents,  and 
characters,  to  the  excitement  and  incentive  of  the  weekly  debate,  to 
the  generous  conflict  of  mind  with  mind,*®  and  to  the  preparation 
for  the  discussions  and  decisions  of  the  literary  societies  with  which 
he  was  connected,"  than  to  any  other  source. 

He  wrote  a  drama  for  a  Linonian  Exhibition,  which  play  James 
A.  Hillhouse  thought  worthy  of  the  st^ge;  the  fourth  act  of  this 
play  is  extant  and  is  in  blank  verse,  smooth  and  correct,  but  it 
shows  little  inspiration  and  is  a  product  of  the  sturm  und  drang 
period  of  a  man's  life.  In  junior  and  senior  years  Barnard  was 
librarian  of  Linonia,  of  which  he  also  became  president,  and  he  ex- 
pended the  compensation  paid  for  his  services  in  a  donation  of 
books  to  the  library.  The  knowledge  of  books  and  of  the  practical 
management  of  libraries  gained  as  Linonia's  librarian  was  of  great 
service  to  him  in  organizing  school  and  other  public  libraries  in 
future  years. 

At  graduation,  Barnard  read  a  dissertation  on  "The  Services 
Rendered  to  Christianity  by  Poetry,"  which  is  preserved  and  is  of 
the  usual  academic  character.  Three  years  after  leaving  Yale,  on 
June  21,  1833,  he  wrote  down  this  memorandum: 

On  loolting  over  the  boolss  this  day.  I  found  that  I  received  from  my  father 
from  the  first  of  September,  1826,  to  the  tenth  of  September,  1830,  in  cash, 
^997.90.  This  Includes  my  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  New  Haven,  my 
expeditions  during  vacation,  my  college  bills  (which  amounted  to  $493.67) — 
in  fact,  all  my  expenses  during  college  life.    However,   I   left  New  Haveu 

"N.  E.  Mag.,  N.  S.,  XIV,  563,  1806.         »1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  663.         »1  Am.  J.  Ed..  664. 
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with  a  few  bills  unsettled,  viz,  Ms.  Durrie  &  Howe  for  books,  amoantlng  to 
$90  or  $40.  It  is  probable  that  I  might  have  received  some  money  for 
boois  daring  vacation  which  were  never  entered. 

Throughout  his  whole  life,  Barnard  kept  his  love  for  Yale.  Of  this 
love,  his  daughter  **  in  presenting  his  class  records  to  Yale  in  'lOlO, 
wrote: 

Tale  never  had  a  more  loyal  or  loving  son  than  my  father ;  his  college  friends 
of  70  years  ago  were  his  intimate  friends  till  their  deaths ;  and  Yale  interests 
were  his  interests  always.  It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  him  that  he  was 
too  iU  In  Jane  to  go  to  the  alumni  meeting  (his  seventieth  anniversary),  as  he 
had  done  for  so  many  years.  The  last  time  he  left  home  was  to  go  to  President 
Hadley*8  inaugaration."" 

n  Stokes,  "  Memorials  of  BmineDt  Yale  Men,"  I,  p.  255.    * 

*  A  bii^  life  of  Barnard  was  written  by  Will  8.  Monroe  and  published  by  Bardeen  In 
1893  as  "Educational  Labors  of  Henry  Barnard,  a  Study  in  the  History  of  American 
Pedagogy,"  pp.  85.  This  book  contains  illustrations  representing  Barnard  in  1854,  1870, 
1893,  and  an  undated  picture  of  him  in  old  age.  A  biographical  sketch  Is  found  in 
Stoke8*B  '*  Memorials  of  Eminent  Yale  Men,"  I,  257.  Important  magasine  articles  may  be 
found  in  I  Am.  J.  Ed.,  663;  28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  208  and  225  (autobiographical)  ;  30  Am.  J. 
Ed.,  200  (reprinting  sketch  from  Dnykinck's  "Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature,"  III, 
97,  followed  by  two  pages  of  testimonials)  ;  John  D.  Philbrick,  "  Henry  Barnard — the 
American  Educator,"  4  N.  E.  Mag.,  445  (May,  1886,  reprint  from  Mass.  Teacher  for 
January,  1858)  ;  James  L.  Hughes,  "  Henry  Barnard,  the  Nestor  of  American  Education," 
N.  E.  Mag.,  N.  8.,  XIV,  p.  560  (1896),  with  illustrations  showing  Barnard  at  the  ages  of 
48  and  82) ;  Samuel  Hart,  "  Henry  Barnard,"  N.  B.  H.  O.  Reg.,  vol.  56,  p.  173  (April, 
1902).  A  abort  sketch  is  printed  in  Stelner's  "History  of  Education  in  Connecticut,** 
p.  45.  All  statements  of  fact  in  this  work,  not  verified  by  footnotes,  are  based  upon  th« 
manuscripts  in  the  Barnard  coUectlon  contained  in  the  Watkinson  Library  in  Hartford. 
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After  graduation  the  enthusiastic,  restless  youth,  taking  President 
Day's  advice,  taught  school  for  a  year.  He  was  employed  in  Wells- 
boro,  Tioga  County,  Pa.,  in  an  institution  which  he  said  was  more 
like  a  district  school  than  an  academy.^  He  found  the  practical 
experience  gained  there  valuable,  and  often  said  *  that  "  we  are  not 
sure  of  our  knowledge  of  any  subject  until  we  have  succeeded  in 
making  ourselves  vividly  and  thoroughly  understood  by  others  on 
that  subject."  He  always  advised  a  young  man  to  teach  for  a  year, 
"  as  the  best  way  to  settle  in  his  mind  what  he  had  learned,"  and 
it  is. interesting  to  reflect  that  this  year's  instruction  was  the  only 
systematic  work  of  teaching  in  any  institution  in  which  Barnard 
ever  engaged.  He  was  given  $75  by  his  father,  when  he  started  for 
Wellsboro,  and  noted  in  his  account  book,  when  he  reached  that 
place :  "  I  ought  to  have  on  hand  $50.19,  but  I  have  only  $48.75 ;  so 
that  I  have  lost,  been  cheated,  or  forgot  to  charge  $1.44."  He  agreed 
with  a  lanfllady  that  she  should  "  board,  victual,  and  lodge  me  "  and 
also  do  his  laundry — all  for  $1.50  a  week.  After  a  little  while  he 
records  that  she  raised  her  price  to  $2.  Before  he  returned  to  Hart- 
ford he  managed  to  make  a  tour  to  Auburn,  Ithaca,  Niagara,  and 
Rochester. 

When  he  came  home  he  flung  himself  into  politics  as  an  ardent 
Whig,  meanwhile  spending  part  of  his  time  in  reading  law  with 
Wyllys  Hall,  of  New  York,  and  William  H.  Hungerford,  of  Hart- 
ford.' These  legal  studies  continued  until  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  the  winter  of  1834-35.  During  these  months,*  however,  poli- 
tics and  law  did  not  occupy  all  his  time.  He  habitually  "  devoted 
two  hours  daily  to  Kent  and  Blackstone  and  the  rest  of  the  time  to 
Bacon,  Gibbon,  Warburton,  Burke,  Barrow,  and  Taylor,  and  read 
a  little  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Cicero,  as  President  Day  had  advised  the 
graduating  class."  At  some  time  during  this  period  he  spent  several 
months  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  gaining  an  increased  love  for  hill  country 
and  nature  in  general,  so  that  he  wrote,  quoting  from  Milton's 
Essay  qn  Education :  "  In  these  vernal  seasons  of  the  year,  when 

1  Monroe,  10.  •  1  Am.  J.  Ed..  665.         •  Norton,  p.  126.         *  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  665. 
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the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  suUenness  against 
nature  not  to  go  put  and  see  her  riches  and  partake  in  her  rejoicings 
with  heaven  and  earth.** 

Barnard's  anti-Jackson  sentiments  led  him  to  make  a  strong  ad- 
dress before  the  National  Republican  Young  Men  of  Hartford 
County  in  1831,  and  to  go  to  Baltimore  as  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Whig  Convention.  In  the  next  year  he  addressed  the  State  conven- 
tion, and,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  presidential  campaign,  went 
to  Providence  to  ask  Henry  Clay  to  come  to  Hartford. 

In  the  winter  of  1832-33  Barnard  interrupted  his  legal  studies  to 
spend  January  and  February  in  Washington,  where  he  ate  in  the 
mess  of  the  Connecticut  delegation  to  Congress  and  listened  to  the 
"  stormy  and  eloquent  debates  "  of  that  session.*^  From  Washington, 
he  wrote  Dr.  John  Todd,  on  February  11,  1833,  that  he  feared  that 
Clay  had  gone  too  far  in  his  compromise  tariff.  "  Nullification,  when 
carried  out,  is  simply  treason."  The  young  politician  characterizes 
the  orators  he  hears:  Webster's  "deep,  awful  voice  made  my  blood 
freeze."    Calhoun  spoke — 

with  inconceivable  rapidity  and  energy  and  witli  a  very  dictatorial  air.  His 
language  is  sinewy  and  his  periods  generally  short.  He  is  endowed  with  a 
very  acute  intellect.  His  figure  is  gaunt,  his  eye  bright,  or  rather  keen  and 
wild,  and  his  features,  when  in  repose,  exhibit  great  decision  of  purpose.  He 
looks  very  much  careworn. 

Of  Jackson's  famous  Proclamation  of  January  16,  and  Calhoun's 
reception  of  it,  Barnard  wrote  his  brother  Chauncey : 

This  morning  the  President  sent  a  message  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
covering  the  Proclamation  and  the  Documents  of  South  Carolina.  The  read- 
ing of  it  occupied  over  an  hour,  and  as  you  will  receive  it  by  this  mail,  I  will 
not  comment  on  it  As  far  as  I  could  see,  there  was  no  abandonment  of  the 
former  ground  taken  by  the  President,  and  I  am  rejoiced  at  that.  I  never 
saw^  a  man  under  such  excitement  as  Mr.  Calhoun  was,  when  he  addressed  the 
Senate  after  the  reading  of  the  message.  His  quick,  restless  eye  glittered  like 
fire;  every  muscle  of  his  face  was  rigid,  except  those  about  his  lips,  which 
quivered  with  suppressed  passion.  Language  seemed  to  sink  beneath  him;  he 
could  not  find  words  to  exi^ress  the.  strength  of  his  feelings.  He  rose,  he  said, 
to  give  a  prompt  dismissal  to  the  assertion  of  the  President  that  South  Caro- 
Una  wanted  to  break  up  the  Union ;  alluded  most  cuttingly  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  message  that  the  judiciary  must  decide  on  all  cases  of  constitutionality 
of  the  tariflf  law.  How  is  tills,  tlmt  a  narrow  stream  that  divides  Georgia  from 
St>utli  Carolina  should  make  all  this  difference.  On  one  side,  the  supremacy 
i'i"  the  judiciary  was  to  be  maintained,  and  on  the  other  trampled  under  foot. 

A  month  later,  on  February  16,  writing  his  brother  again,  Bar- 
nard thus  described  Webster's  great  speech  on  the  Constitution: 

I  write  only  to-day  that  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  won.  Calhoun  con- 
tiuueil  about  two  hours  this  morning.    The  moment  he  had  concluded  Webster 

*  Bamard*B  Joomal  letters  to  his  brother  Chauncy  have  reeently  been  printed  in  the 
Maryland  Historical  Magaxlne  for  Hepterober  and  December,  1918. 
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caught  the  last  word  of  his  speech  and  pronounced  it  In  a  way  that  thrilled 
like  electricity  through  the  whole  house.  He  spoke  about .  two  hours — the 
Senate  took  a  recess  till  5 — and  he  then  resumed  and  spoke  three  hours  longer. 

Upon  the  whole  it  was  the  most  overwhelming  argument  I  ever  heard  or 
expect  to  hear.  It  will  go  down  with  the  Constitution  as  true  exposition  of  its 
meaning  and  principles.  He  ground  the  whole  argument  of  Calhoun  to  powder. 
It  will  really  require  a  microscope  to  discover  the  atoms.  Calhoun  will  continue 
the  debate,  but  he  might  as  well  bow  himself  on  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Capitol 
and  attempt  to  pull  it  down ;  he  can*t  do  it 

The  closing  remarks  were  splendid,  and  drew  forth  an  involuntary  burst  of 
applause,  although  it  had  been  positively  announced  that  in  the  case  of  any 
disturbance  the  galleries  would  be  cleared  immediately. 

He  made  the  blood  thrill  by  his  tremulous  call  on  the  people  to  come  to  the 
rescue. 

The  disagreement  of  Webster  and  Cl«y  over  the  compromise  tariflf 
is  described  in  a  letter  written  on  February  21 : 

The  mail  closed  last  evening  before  the  Senate  or  the  House  adjourned. 
Both  were  the  theaters  of  intense  excitement.  In  the  former  Webster  assailed 
the  general  principles  of  Clay's  bill  in  a  speech  of  three  hours,  full  of  strong 
and  unanswerable  argument,  carefully  avoiding  anything  of  a  personal  nature. 
Clay  replied  in  a  speech  of  nearly  two  hours,  but  did  not  and  could  not  over- 
throw the  position  which  Webster  took.  He  concluded  with  the  most  splendid 
outburst  of  eloquence  I  have  heard  from  his  lips.  It  was  overwhelming. 
There  is  a  brief  sketch  in  the  Intelligencer  of  this  morning  of  this  debate,  but 
it  gives  you  no  idea  of  it  as  heard.  I  can  not  believe  but  what  Clay  is  actuated 
by  the  purest  and  loftiest  feelings  of  patriotism,  but  what  he  is  anxious  of 
pouring  oil  upon  the  agitations  of  the.  country.  Clay  was  in  several  places 
very  unkind  and  personal  toward  Webster;  taunted  him  with  his  new-born 
zeal  for  the  administration.  It  was  expected  that  Webster  would  answer  in 
the  evening,  but  the  Senate  adjourned  rather  unexpectedly,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Clay,  who  was  informed  that  his  bill  had  been  introduced  by  way  of 
amendment  to  Verplanck's  bill  and  passed  in  the  House  to  a  third  reading  after 
a  debate  of  two  hours.  This  move  obviated  an  objection  made  by  Webster 
that  the  Senate  had  no  right  to  originate  a  revenue  bill.  The  Senate  will  not 
go  on  with  its  present  bill,  but  take  up  the  one  from  the  House  as  soon  as  it 
is  read  a  third  time,  which  will  probably  be  to-day.  One  week  ago  there  was 
little  hope  that  any  bill  would  pass  the  House  this  session;  now  it  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  a  tariff,  the  Land  and  Enforcing  bill,  will  pass.  Calhoun 
is  expected  to  answer  Webster  to-day. 

Calhoun  spoke  more  than  two  hours  in  support  of  his  resolutions,  In  answer 
to  Webster's  argument,  but  he  neither  supported  the  one,  nor  overthrew  the 
other.  Webster  replied  in  a  speech  of  about  one  hour,  exhibiting  but  little 
feeling ;  he  laid  a  hand  of  iron,  however,  upon  Mr.  Calhoun.  Clay's  bill  passed 
the  House  this  morning  and  will  come  up  in  the  Senate  to-morrow  and  pass. 

Barnard's  opinions  of  other  lawyers  and  political  leaders  are  of 
interest.    For  example,  on  one  day,  he — 

walked  up  to  the  Capitol,  first  into  the  Supreme  Court  room;  saw  there  Mr. 
Blnney,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  best  looking  [men]  now  assembled  in 
this  city,  a  large  frame  and  ample  brow;  by  his  side  was  John  Sergeant,  a 
much  more  diminutive  man,  but  very  intellectual  looking.  I  had  an  introduc- 
tion to  him,  found  him  eai^  and  familiar  on  aU  subjects ;  had  a  seat  assigned 
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me  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to-day,  on  the  ground  of  reporter,  that  is,  letter 
writing;  well,  that  Is  not  a  large  tax  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  hearing  dis- 
tinctly and  the  opportunity  It  affords  for  conversation  with  the  Members. 

Mr.  White,  of  Louisiana,  spoke  on  the  tariff.  He  Is  French  by  birth,  full  of 
motion,  and  after  he  gets  a-going  is  wrapt  up  into  third  heaven.  He  uses 
beautiful  language  and  Is  an  acute  reasoner,  although  the  brilliancy  of  his 
fancy  blinds  as  to  that  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Polk,  from  Tennessee,  a 
w^uld-be  leader  of  the  administration  .in  the  House.  He  is  a  very  easy  de- 
bater and  presented  some  very  strong  arguments  for  reduction — showed  from 
information  collected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui^y  that  the  manufacturers 
of  woolens  and  cottons  were  making  from  15  to  40  per  cent. 

Barnard  saw  something  of  the  social  life  of  the  capital.  He  went 
to  a  party  at  the  Seaton's  on  Monday  evening. 

I  went  and  was  ushered  into  the  front  room,  where  the  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  the 
Miss  Seatons  were  ready  to  receive  you.  You  pass  the  compliments  of  intro- 
duction and,  if  you  can  sustain  the  shock,  you  chat  a  little  with  the  madam  and 
her  daughters  and  then  join  the  dance,  which  is  going  on  in  the  adjoining 
room,  or  the  conversation  parties,  or  little  knots  in  the  room  which  opens  from 
the  aforesaid  by  folding  doors.  The  dance  is  kept  up  by  some  of  the  parties 
till  11  or  12  or  1,  and  always  terminates  with  waltzing — a  very  graceful  but 
voluptuous  dance,  In  which  a  lovely  figure  is  displayed  to  the  best  advantage. 
Through  the  whole  evening,  servants  are  constantly  passing  wine,  lemonade, 
punches,  Ice  creams,  cakes  of  several  kinds,  jellies  and,  to  end  the  whole,  a 
supper  is  spread  upstairs,  and,  I  should  add  that,  in  some  of  the  rooms,  card 
tables  for  amusement  are  to  be  found.  To  these  set  parties  from  150  to  300 
are  present,  comprising  all  the  great  men  and  lovely  women  of  the  city. 

He  also  attended  a  reception  at  the  French  minister's,  and  of 
course,  went  to  the  White  House,  thus  describing  his  experience 
there: 

Last  evening  tiie  President  had  what  is  called  a  drawing-room  or  levee.  You 
understand  the  arrangements  of  the  White  House.  Company  begins  to  throng  in 
about  7.30,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  You  are  ushered  into  a  large  ante-room, 
where  you  unrobe  yourself  and  then  advance  into  the  reception  hall,  a  round 
room  of  considerable  size,  hung  round  with  rich  curtains.  Near  the  center  of 
this  stands  the  President,  who  shakes  hands  with  all  as  they  are  introduced  to 
him  by  his  friend& 

He  looks  much  more  firm  than  I  expected  to  find  him.  His  hair  is  gray,  but 
very  thick,  and  stands  up  erect  on  his  head.  He  was  dressed  In  a  plain  suit  of 
black,  and  there  was  nothing  about  him  to  distinguish  him  from  an  ordinary 
old  gentleman.  He  wore  glasses  and  shook  his  particular  friends  with  both 
hands.  Blair  and  Hill,  and  other  worthies  of  that  stamp,  were  moving  about  in 
this  room.  After  this  presentation,  the  company  shift  for  themselvea  They 
move  off  gradually  into  the  East  Room,  which  you  know  Is  spendidly  furnished. 
The  four  mirrors,  two  at  each  end  of  the  room,  are  the  largest  In  this  country. 
They  would  cover  our  room.  The  rich  crimson,  golden,  and  sky-blue  hangings 
of  the  windows  produce  a  grand  effect ;  and  the  broad  strip  of  cornice  round  the 
top  of  the  walls  Is  exquisitely  wrought.  The  sides  of  the  room  are  lined  with 
ridi,  mahogany-cushioned  chairs  and  sofas.  In  this  room,  in  the  course  of  the 
ev^iing,  were  assembled  more  than  2,000  people,  and,  at  any  point  of  time  I 
presume  there  were  more  than  500  or  600.    The  company  sweep  around,  arm 
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iQ  arm,  all  the  evening.  In  the  first  half  hoar  I  took  my  station  with  two  or 
three  friends  at  one  corner,  and  surveyed  the  army  of  beauty  and  fashion*  and 
talent  and  ugliness,  and  shabbiness  and  dullness,  as  it  poured  by  in  a  living 
current.  After  that  I  moved  round  m^'seif  in  the  stream  of  the  docen  counter- 
currents  and  eddies  that  set  up  and  swept  in  from  four  different  directions.  At 
one  time  with  a  Virginian,  at  auotlier  with  a  Marylander,  and  still  another  with 
an  Ohio  beauty  on  my  arm.    Think  of  that. 

The  president  is  extremely  penurious.  He  did  not  furnish  the  company  with 
coffee,  or  wine,  or  music;  nothing  but  his  own  hard,  dry  features.  He  says 
he  is  not  going  to  be  beggared  by  cMet'Uy, 

The  company — and  it  was  an  odd  assemblage  Ivom  every  section  of  this  coun- 
try— tlisiiersed  about  11. 

Friends  took  him  to  the  convent  at  Georgetown  and  to  Georgetown 
University,  a  visit  to  which  latter  place  he  thus  described : 

We  walked  out  to  the  college,  met  a  jolly-faced,  blg-bellled  man  dressed  In  a 
cassock  (a  black  gown  like,  belted  around  the  body)  with  a  blue  cap,  fashioned 
like  a  miter  on  his  head,  who  proved  to  be  the  president.  Rev.  Tliomas  F.  Mul« 
ledy,  who  invited  us  Into  his  room,  and  making  known  our  errand  he  took  us 
into  the  Ubrary,  containing  about  15,000  volumes.  Saw  a  manuscript  there 
written  out  on  parchment  in  1240,  nearly  800  years  ago,  as  fresh  and  as  beauti- 
fully written  as  though  it  was  done  yesterday.  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
senses.  Saw  different  specimens  of  printing,  from  its  first  invention  down  to 
the  present  time.  Saw  what  is  called  the  illuminated  manuscripts;  that  Is, 
large  letters  gildetl,  as  we  should  call  It.  Saw  a  splendid  copy  of  ZHnt 
Quixote  in  4  volumes,  quarto,  full  of  spirited  engravings.  Went  into  the 
museum,  which  contains  the  largest  electrical  machine  I  ever  saw.  The  jolly 
old  i>resldent  tried  an  experiment  with  me  by  putting  Into  my  hand  a  vessel 
charped  with  gas  and  then  exploding  it  by  communicating  with  the  mncliint-. 
Saw  a  piece  of  a  negro's  skin  tanned;  it  was  as  thick  as  calves  skin.  The 
chapel  is  all  hung  round  with  splendid  paintings  by  old  artists  and  are  an 
calculated  to  impress  the  great  points  of  Catholic  faith  upon  young  minds. 
When  we  went  Into  the  chapel  I  noticed  the  face  of  our  worthy  guide  materially 
elongate  as  though  he  was  treading  upon  sacred  ground.  The  sleeping  rooms 
extend  through  two  stories,  in  which  there  are  70  beds  each,  separated  by  their 
partition  of  cloth ;  the  rooms  are  well  aired,  liowever. 

Attached  to  one  of  the  buildings  Is  an  Infirmary,  in  wliich  each  complaining 
has  a  neat  room;  there  Is  a  common  room  for  amusement  and  long  halls 
to  walk  in ;  then  every  portion  of  the  building  is  decorated  with  paintings 
and  engravings,  presents  from  great  characters  In  Europe,  The  discipline  of 
this  college  is  very  strict,  and  were  It  not  for  Its  Catholicism,  would  be  a  very 
eligible  situation  for  a  youth  from  12  to  17.  The  situation  of  the  college  is 
delightful;  I  can*t  Imagine  anything  finer,  the  grounds  around — ^and  they  ex- 
tend np  a  valley  a  half  mile — ^are  beautifully  laid  out  Into  walks,  and  the 
soutliem  exposure  of  a  hill,  embracing  5  or  6  acres,  is  planted  with  a  vine- 
yard. 

At  the  beginning  of  March  he  left  Washington  by  steamboat  for 
Norfolk,  and  went  thence  up  the  James  to  Richmond.  After  a  short 
visit  there  he  traveled  to  Petersburg,  whence  his  friends,  the  Camp- 
beUs,  took  him  to  Shirley,  the  seat  of  the  Carter  family.  The  im- 
pression of  the  plantation  life  of  a  large  planter,  made  on  this  young 
New  Englander,  is  most  interesting. 
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I  think  you  would  delight  to  \i8it  this  region,  merely  to  observe  the  differ- 
ence of  manDers  and  habits  from  what  you  have  been  accustomed  to ;  aye,  and 
to  experience  the  princely  hospitality  of  the  gentle-bom  families.  For  the 
last  week  I  have  had  a  succession  of  feasts.  I  accompanied  Mrs.  Campbell,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  devoted  mothers  and  well-educated  women  I  ever  met,  and 
her  daughter,  Mias  Betty,  a  beautiful,  sprightly,  accomplished  girl,  to  Shirley, 
the  seat  of  the  Carter  family.  Mrs.  Carter  is  of  a  high  and  wealthy  family, 
and  is  one  of  the  plainest,  most  unassuming  women  you  will  meet  anywhere. 
Now,  tliat  you  may  understand  how  we  lived  there  and  bow  one  of  these  larpe 
estxiblishments  is  carried  on,  I  will  describe  a  single  day  there.  I  will  supposo 
also  that  it  is  a  day  upon  which  company  Is  expected,  etc. 

When  you  wake  in  the  morning  you  are  surprised  to  find  that  a  servant  has 

been  in,  and  without  disturbing  you  built  up  a  large  fire,  taken  out  clothes  and 

brushed  them,  and  done  the  same  with  your  boots;  brought  in  hot  water  to 

shave,    and  indeed  stands  ready   to  do  your  bidding.     As  soon  as  you   are 

dressed,  you  walk  down  into  the  dining  room.    At  8  o'clock  you  take  your  seat 

at  the  breakfast  table  of  rich  mahogany,  each  plate  standing  separate  on  its 

own  little  doth.    Mr.  Carter  will  sit  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  Mrs.  Carter  at 

the  other.    Mrs.  C.  will  send  you  by  two  little  black  boys  as  fine  a  cup  of  coffee 

as  you  ever  tasted,  or  a  cup  of  tea-^it  is  fashionable  here  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea 

after  coffee.    Mr.  Carter  has  a  fine  cold  ham  before  him  of  the  real  Virginia 

flavor;  this  is  all  the  meat  you  will  get  in  the  morning,  but  the  servant  will 

bring  you  hot  muffins  and  com  batter  cakes  every  two  minutes;  you  will  find 

on  the  table  also  loaf  wheat  bread,  hot  and  cold  corn  bread. 

After  breakfast,  visitors  consult  their  pleasure — tf  they  wish  to  ride,  horses 
are  ready  at  their  command;  read,  there  are  books  enough  in  the  library; 
write,  fire  and  writing  materials  are  ready  in  his  room.  The  master  or  mistress 
of  the  house  is  not  exi)ected  to  entertain  visitors  till  an  hour  or  two  before 
dinner,  which  is  usually  at  3.  If  company  has  been  invited  to  the  dinner,  they 
will  begin  to  come  about  1 — ladies  in  carriage  and  gentlemen  on  horsebnek. 
After  making  their  toilet  the  company  amuse  themselves  in  the  parlor ;  about  a 
half  hour  before  dinner  the  gentlemen  are  Invited  out  to  take  gi»g.  When 
dinner  is  ready  (and  by  the  way  Mrs.  Carter  has  nothing  to  do  with  setting 
the  table,  an  old  family  servant,  who  for  50  years  has  superintended  that  mat- 
ter, does  all  that),  Mr.  Carter  politely  takes  a  lady  by  the  hand  and  leads  the 
way  into  the  dining  room,  and  is  followed  by  the  rest,  each  lady  led  by  a  gentle- 
man. Mrs.  C.  is  at  one  end  of  the  table  with  a  large  dish  of  rich  soup,  and  Mr. 
C.  at  the  other,  with  a  saddle  of  fine  mutton ;  scattered  round  the  table — you 
may  choose  for  yourself — ham,  beef,  turkey,  duck,  eggs  with  greens,  etc..  etc. — 
for  vegetables,  potatoes,  beets,  hominy.  This  last  you  will  find  always  at 
dinner ;  it  is  made  of  their  white  corn  and  beans  and  is  a  very  fine  dish.  After 
you  have  dined,  there  circulates  a  bottle  of  sparkling  champagne.  After  that, 
off  pass  the  things  and  the  upper  tablecloth,  and  upon  that  is  placed  the  des- 
sert, consisting  of  fine  plum  pudding,  tarts,  etc.,  etc. ;  after  this  come  ice  cream. 
West  India  preserves,  peaches  preserved  In  brandy,  etc.  When  you  have  eaten 
this,  off  goes  the  second  tablecloth,  and  then  upon  the  bare  mahogany  table 
are  set  the  figs,  raisins,  and  almonds,  and  before  Mr.  Carter  are  set  two  or 
three  bottles  of  wine — ^Madeira,  port,  and  a  sweet  wine  for  the  ladies — ^he  fills 
his  glass  and  pushes  them  on;  after  the  glasses  are  all  filled,  the  gentlemen 
pledge  their  services  to  the  ladles,  and  down  goes  the  wine ;  after  the  first  and 
second  glass  the  ladies  retire,  and  the  gentlemen  begin  to  circulate  the  bottle 
pretty  briskly.  You  are  at  liberty,  however,  to  follow  the  ladies  as  soon  as  you 
please,  who  after  music  and  a  little  chitchat  prepare  for  their  ride  home. 
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From  Petersburg  the  railroad  took  Barnard  to  Belfield,  and  then 
by  stage  he  went  to  Halifax  and  Raleigh.  Letters  of  introduction 
and  meetings  with  classmates,  for  the  most  part  southern  men  who 
had  gone  to  Yale,  gave  him  pleasant  entrance  into  society,  and  in 
general  he  was  pleased  with  all  he  saw.  He  was  the  guest  for  sev- 
eral days  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  president  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  passing  through  Hillsboro  and  Greens- 
boro, visited  very  delightfully  a  friend.  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith,  of  Salis- 
bury. After  seeing  the  gold  mines,  not  far  from  there,  he  went 
on  by  stage  through  Charlotte,  Lincolnton,  and  Morganton,  to  Ashe- 
ville.  He  found  the  "scenery  very  imposing,"  but  thought  he  had 
not  enough  time  to  go  farther  into  the  mountains  and  passing 
through  Greenville  and  Pendleton,  S.  C,  arrived  at  Augusta,  Ga., 
about  April  25.  Friends  here  again  made  his  stay  a  pleasant  one, 
but  he  quickly  left  by  steamboat  for  SavannaK.  From  Savannah 
he  went  on  to  Beaufort,  S.  C,  where  he — 

was  served  with  the  most  delicious  luxury  I  ever  met  with,  and  that  was  a 
dish  holding  4  or  5  quarts  of  large,  ripe  strawberries,  a  dish  of  sweet  cream,  and 
a  bowl  of  fine  white  sugar.  I  never  tasted  anything  so  very  fine.  They  have 
had  strawberries  for  three  weeks.  I  should  have  said  that  peas  were  up 
at  dinner  in  Savannah  and  on  board  the  boat  yesterday.  I  got  up  early  on 
Monday  morning  and  went  to  market.  I  there  saw  in  the  greatest  abundance 
green  peas,  new  potatoes  (rather  small),  beets,  turnips,  etc.,  blackberries, 
iind  strawberries ;  of  the  latter  I  made  a  purchase  and  ate  them  on  the  spot, 
not  thinking  that  I  should  have  such  a  luxury  as  I  was  blessed  with  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  This  Is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  tasted 
of  strawberries  and  green  peas  in  April. 

Beaufor^  is  a  beautiful  place,  very  quiet — no  commercial  business  going  on 
here ;  but  planters  whose  estates  lie  among  the  islands — the  famous  Sea  Islands 
cotton  plantations — have  their  plantations  here.  These  plantations  yield  an 
enormous  Income.  Several  planters  In  this  district  enjoy  a  fortune,  $10,000  to 
$70,000  a  year,  and  yet  they  complain  of  hard  times.  The  district  of  Beaufort 
is  probably  the  richest  In  the  United  States,  excepting  the  great  commercial 
cities.  The  climate  In  the  winter  season  is  delightful,  resembling  that  of  the 
south  of  France. 

Another  stage  ride  carried  Barnard  to  Charleston  where  he  re- 
ceived hospitality  from  Kobert  Barnwell  Smith,  Thomas  S.  Grimkfi 
and  others,  and  whence  he  took  passage  in  a  sailing  vessel  for  Nor- 
folk. A  steamboat  thence  brought  him  again  to  Petersburg,  and, 
on  May  21  he  had  returned  to  Richmond.  His  final  excursion  was 
into  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  went  first  to  Charlottesville,  where 
he  visited  the  University  and  Monticello,  and  then,  after  a  stop  at 
Gov.  Barbour's,  a  letter  from  Grimkfi  gave  him  hospitality  at  Mont- 
pelier.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  President  Madison  made  so  strong 
an  impression  upon  the  young  man.    Of  the  visit  he  wrote: 

Mrs.  Madison  came  to  me.  I  knew  her  from  the  portrait  I  had  frequently 
seen.  She  Is  quite  a  large  woman,  about  50,  and  even  now  extremely  beautiful. 
I  presented  her  the  letter;  she  Invited  me  in;  conversed  with  me  a  while; 
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then  took  the  letter  to  Mr.  M.  After  showing  the  beauties  of  the  prospect 
around,  she  took  me  to  Mr.  M.'s  room,  and  introduced  me.  Mr.  M.  was  lying 
on  the  bed;  he  shook  me  very  cordially  by  the  hand;  spoke  In  a  very  firm 
voice.  I  felt  as  though  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  patriarch.  He  is,  you 
know,  80  years  old;  his  eye  is  bright;  his  voice  firm;  and  his  face  scarcely 
MTinkled,  though  his  cheeks  are  fallen.  He  has  been  confined  to  his  house  for 
nearly  two  years,  by  a  diffusive  rheumatism.  His  health  is  very  much  better. 
He  walks  about  the  house  a  good  deal.  After  conversing  with  him  for  nearly 
an  hour,  I  made  a  move  to  depart,  but  they  would  not  hear  to  that,  and, 
come  to  look,  my  horse  had  already  been  put  in  the  stable. 

I  spent  the  whole  evening,  until  nearly  10  o'clock,  In  his  room,  highly  en- 
tertained and  interested  by  his  conversation.  I  took  a  glass  of  his  rich  old 
Maderia;  shook  hands  with  him  as  I  went  to  bed.  We  did  not  get  up  till 
7,  and  Mr.  M.  had  been  to  breakfast.  Mra  M.  and  myself  sat  down  to  the 
table;  fine  coffee,  cold  boiled  ham,  warm  and  cold  bread,  and  tea  constituted 
the  repast.  Mrs.  Madison  is  a  very  Interesting  lady,  and  her  manners  are 
the  most  sweet,  graceful,  and  dignified  I  ever  saw.  She  is  almost  worshiped 
by  her  friends,  and  loved  by  those  who  see  her  once.  She  showed  me  all  over 
the  house,  the  busts  of  nearly  all  our  great  men,  four  portraits  by  Stuart 
The  walls  of  every  room  are  hung  with  paintings  and  engravings. 

It  rained  in  the  morning  and.  as  the  weather  was  unsettled,  they  would 
not  hear  of  my  leaving.  I  spent  three  hours  in  Mr.  M.*s  room.  He  conversed 
with  great  ease,  and  expresses  himself  with  inimitable  clearness  and  precision 
on  every  subject. 

My  visit  to  Mr.  Madison  was  worth  the  whole  expense  of  my  Journey. 

On  horseback,  Barnard  then  rode  to  Staunton  and  Lexington  and 
from  the  latter  place  made  an  expedition  to  the  Natural  Bridge  and 
the  Peaks  of  Otter,  both  of  which  greatly  impressed  him.  Turning 
thence  northward,  he  descended  into  Weyer's  Cave  and  reached 
Harpers  Ferry  on  Sunday,  June  8.  From  that  place  he  journeyed 
through  Frederick,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and 
was  home  in  about  a  week.  In  those  days,  the  trip  was  sufficiently 
unusual  to  give  the  traveler  a  breadth  of  vision  not  possessed  by  the 
average  man. 

In  the  year  1833,  Barnard  also  visited  Boston.  In  July  he  deliv- 
ered an  address  before  the  Connecticut  Branch  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  in  the  Centre  Church  at  Hartford  upon  "  Edu- 
cation and  Liberia,"*  in.  which  address  he  .emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  schools  to  Liberia,  not  only  to  "  its  ultimate  success,  but  even 
to  prevent  it  from  being  swallowed  up  in  the  barbarism  of  a  conti- 
nent." Some  time  before  this  he  had  become  a  member  of  a  debating 
club,  which  met  over  Humphrey  &  Sage's  store,  before  which  club 
he  made  his  first  public  speech  in  favor  of  educational  freedom  and 
equality  of  women.^  Out  of  this  club,  largely  through  Barnard's 
suggestion,  came  the  plan  for  Hartford's  Bicentennial  Celebration, 
but  the  celebration  occurred  while  Barnard  was  in  Europe,  and  was 
marked,  according  to  Barnard,  by  a  "very  unhistorical   address 

•28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  228.  »N.  E.  Mag.,  N.  B.,  XIV,  565,  1806. 
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by  Dr.  (Joel)  Hawes,  who,  with  all  his  earnestness  and  pungent  dis- 
course, did  not  have  the  historic  sense."  In  the  beginning  of  1835, 
when  Daniel  Wadsworth  was  considering  the  establishment  of  the 
Wadsworth  Athenaeum  in  Hartford,  on  similar  lines  to  the  Trum- 
bull Galler}'  in  New  Haven,  Barnard  suggested  that  the  athenaiura 
include  not  merely  a  gallery  of  art,  but  that  the  ground  floor  of 
the  building  be  used  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Hartford  Li- 
brary Association,  as  a  library  of  reference  and  of  circulation  and 
a  special  local  collection  of  books.  This  suggestion  was  accepted 
and  the  result  was  of  great  permanent  value  to  the  city. 

During  the  academic  year  1833-34,  Barnard  was  a  student  in  the 
Yale  Law  School.  In  the  summer  of  1834  •  lie  went  to  JMaine  and 
took  a  driving  trip  from  Bath  to  Bangor.  Between  his  extended 
trips  he  took  short  journeys  through  Connecticut  from  time  to  time, 
equipped  with  such  books  as  Barber's  Historical  Collections,  Field's 
Middlesex  County,  or  Morris's  Litchfield  County. 

The  Young  Men's  Whig  Association,  of  Hartford,  asked  him  to 
make  an  Independence  Day  address  in  1834.  He  declined  to  make 
a  political  speech,  but  agreed  to  make  a  patriotic  one,  which  was 
delivered  at  the  North  Congregational  Church.  In  the  following 
December,  he  spoke  in  the  North  Baptist  Church,  of  Hartford,  be- 
fore the  Connecticut  Peace  Society,**  showing  that  the  "weight  of 
universal,  popular  intelligence,"  favored  "tlie  settlement  of  inter- 
national differences  before  war  was  declared,"  and  demanded  '"the 
arbitration  of  neutral  powers  before  appealing  to  brute  force." 

Early  in  1835  Barnard  took  a  western  trip,  and  Rev.  T.  H.  Gal- 
laudet,  the  noted  educator  of  the  deaf,  wrote  him  from  Hartford 
to  Cincinnati,  urging  him  to  make  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  and 
to  avoid  the  dangers  of  travel.  Immediately  on  his  return  to  the 
East,  he  sailed  for  Liverpool,  on  the  ship  England^  and  arrived 
there  on  April  18, 1835.  He  visited  Chester,  Birmingham,  Coventry, 
Kenilworth,  Warwick,  Stratford,  Gloucester,  Ragland,  Monmouth, 
Bristol,  Bath,  and  Salisbury,  as  his  account  book  shows,  and  arrived 
in  London  in  time  to  eat  a  fish  dinner  at  Greenwich  on  May  6,  and  to 
attend  a  Peace  Congress,  as  a  delegate  from  the  American  Peace 
Society.  Wliile  in  England's  metropolis  he  attended  lectures  at  the 
Mechanics' Institute,  heard  Lord  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
on  May  17  listened  to  Madame  Malibran  singing  in  Somnambula,  at 
Regents' Park.  He  had  provided  himself  with  letters  of  introduction,^* 
and  after  he  had  seen  the  Epsom  Races  and  had  gone  to  Woolwich, 
Richmond,  Brighton,  and  Chelsea,  he  started  northwards,  presenting 
these  letters  as  he  found  opportunity.     He  met  Lord  Brougham, 

*  He  says  1835,  bat  this  is  impossible,  and  no  other  year  can  be  substituted. 

•  28  Am.  J.  Ed..  228. 

*<>  Vide  letter  of  Edmund  Smith  (Rhett),  a  classmate,  written  in  Charleston  on  Mar.  10. 
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whom  he  had  long  admired  and  discussed  with  him  the  best  agencies 
for  securing  universal  education  as  a  foundation  for  goo3  citizenship. 
Othci-s  whom  he  met  were  Chalmers,  Carlyle,  De  Quincey,  Words- 
worth, Lockhart,  and  Coombe."  In  the  day  spent  with  Wordsworth, 
the  poet  urged  him  never  to  lose  his  love  for  nature.  He  visited  Hull, 
York,  Kendall,  Carlisle,  Selkirk,  Abbotsford,  Melrose,  Edinburgh, 
the  Trossachs,  Oban,  Staff,  Crinan,  Glasgow,  and  crossed  the  Irish 
Sea  to  Belfast  and  Dublin.  Thence,  returning  by  Holyhead,  he  vis- 
ited Bangor,  Oxford,  and  Windsor,  and  was  again  in  London  on 
July  10.  Crossing  to  the  Continent  with  equally  rapid  pace,  ho 
visited  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Liege,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Cologne,  and 
Bonn,  arriving  there  on  August  6.  Going  up  the  Rhine,  with 
stops  at  Coblenz  and  Mainz,  he  visited  Wiesbaden,  Frankfort,  and 
Heidelberg,  where  he  was  on  August  27.  Thence  he  traveled  through 
Baden  to  Lucerne,  Zug,  the  Rigi,  Sarnen,  Interlaken,  Bern,  Lausanne, 
and  Geneva,  where  he  met  the  Count  de  Selon.  Mr.  William  C. 
Woodbri^ge  and  Dr.  Todd  had  told  Barnard  of  Pestalozzi's  methods, 
and  Barnard  visited  him  and  his  school  at  Yverdun,  in  Switzerland, 
in  which  country  he  also  saw  Fellenberg  and  Hoffweil,  and  so  in- 
creased his  acquaintance  with  educators.  On  he  went  through  Brieg, 
Avona,  Milan,  Brescia,  and  Venice.  Then  he  turned  northward 
through  Trent,  Munich,  Vienna,  Prague,  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  Ham- 
burg. Westward  then  he  journeyed  to  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  and  Rot- 
terdam, and  arrived  in  Paris  on  December  7.  There  he  lived  for  some 
time  with  Forrest,  the  actor."  He  had  a  plan  to  spend  some 
months  in  Germany  in  the  study  of  civil  law,  but  news  of  the  failing 
health  of  his  father  "  caused  him  to  give  up  this  scheme  and  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  general  objects  for  which  travelers  seek.  He 
enjoyed  the  scenery,  visited  the  picture  galleries,  and,  going  south 
through  Marseille,  reached  Italy  again  at  Leghorn.  He  traveled 
through  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Florence  to  Rome,  where  he  met  Baron 
Bunsen,  and,  finally,  he  embarked  for  America  at  Naples,  on  May  10, 
1836.  On  his  return  to  Hartford  in  July,  he  found  his  father  ill  and, 
from  that  time,  until  his  father's  death  in  March,  1837,  his  home 
duties  prevented  him  from  active  correspondence  with  friends.  He 
watched  by  his  father's  bedside  a  portion  of  every  night  and  day  and 
occupied  his  leisure  in  reading  about  the  countries  he  had  visited. 
As  a  result  of  the  "  grand  tour,  more  than  ever,"  he  was  "  deeply 
impressed  with  the  necessity  on  every  citizen  of  cultivating  and 
practicing  a  large  public  spirit  and  of  basing  all  our  hopes  of  per- 
manent prosperity  on  universal  education." 

«N.  E.  Ma«.;  N.  S.,  XIV,  565.  "1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  666. 

»N.  E.  Mag.  N.  S.,  XIV,  565.  **1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  660. 
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At  26  years  of  age  Barnard  had  not  yet  found  his  career.  He  had 
rare  advantages.  His  personality  was  pleasing,  his  bearing  dignified, 
his  culture  remarkably  varied.  To  a  collegiate  education  at  Yale 
and  a  legal  training  he  had  added  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture. In  a  time  when  men  did  not  travel  far  he  had  already  been  a 
wide  traveler,  having  seen  most  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  having  made  the  grand  tour  of  Europe.  At  his 
father's  death  he  had  inherited  a  small  competence.  He  had  achieved 
some  little  reputation  as  a  speaker,  manifested  considerable  interest 
in  education,  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar.  AVhither  should  ho 
bend  his  efforts  ?    To  politics,  education,  or  to  law  ? 

Wliile  he  was  thus  balancing  the  matter,  without  effort  of  his  part 
the  Hartford  voters  chose  him  in  1837  as  one  of  their  two  representa- 
tives in  the  general  assembly.  He  was  the  youngest  man  they  had 
ever  chosen,  and  their  continued  confidence  showed  itself  by  reelect- 
ing him  yearly  until  1840.  He  was  well  equipped  by  nature  and 
training  for  the  office.  Horace  Mann  said  a  few  years  later  that 
Barnard  was  a  man  possessing  "  fine  powers  of  oratory,  wielding  a 
ready  and  able  pen,  animated  by  a  generous  and  indomitable  spirit, 
willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  cause  of  benevolence  and  hu- 
manity." ^ 

At  first  thought  the  election  of  Barnard  to  the  general  assembly 
would  have  seemed  to  direct  his  career  toward  politics.  He  took 
interest  in  many  affairs,  such  as  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  blind, 
the  completion  of  the  geological  survey,  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  the  care  of  the  insane,  the  improvement  pf  jails,  the 
incorporation  of  libraries.^  On  May  23,  1837,  in  his  first  session,  he 
delivered  an  address  which  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form  upon  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  limiting  the 
tenure  of  office  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  and  superior  courts. 
This  speech,  which  shows  great  learning  and  historical  research, 
strongly  opposes  the  assignment  of  fixed  terms  of  office  to  the  judi- 

'  4  N.  E.  Mag.,  445,  from  Mast.  Teacher  for  January,  1858.  *  Monroe^  11. 
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ciary,  instead  of  appointing  them  for  life  or  good  behavior.  Barnard 
maintained  that  the  change  would- virtually  destroy  the  efficiency  of 
the  judiciary  as  a  separate  and  coordinate  department  of  government, 
and  that,  after  such  a  change,  neither  would  it  be  possible  to  secure 
good  judges,  nor  would  the  judges  longer  be  a  restraint  upon  the 
legislature. 

Once  introduce  this  seminal  princlpfe  of  mischief  Into  our  constitution, 
break  down  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  let  this  evil  spread  through  the 
land,  and  farewell  forever  to  the  pure,  firm,  and  enUghtened  administration  of 
laws.  The  foul  spirit  of  party  will  enter  into  your  jury  box  and  dictate  its 
verdict  It  will  clothe  itself  in  the  ermine  of  the  judge  and  pronounce  his  deci- 
sions, and  the  temple  of  justice  that  has  thus  far  been  preserved  from  its  unholy 
touch  will  be  utterly  and  forever  deserted. 

Barnard  was  also  active  in  Hartford's  municipal  life  during  this 
period.  The  Connecticut  Historical  Society  had  been  founded  in 
1825,  but  had  become  inactive,  because  of  the  removal  of  the  Eev. 
Thomas  Bobbins  and  others  of  its  founders.  Barnard  made  the  first 
suggestion  for  a  revival  of  the  society,'  and  conducted  all  the  "  in- 
cipient correspondence  concerning  the  matter."  When  the  reorgan- 
ization took  place  in  June,  1839,  Barnard  was  made  corresponding 
secretary.  In  his  efforts  to  secure  members,  he  read  a  circular,  ask- 
ing men  to  join  the  society,  before  the  Connecticut  State  Lyceum,  at 
its  meeting  in  Middletown  on  November  13,  1839,  and  then  distrib- 
uted it  in  slip  form  in  the  Connecticut  School  Journal.  He  con- 
tinued as  corresponding  secretary  untU  May,  1846,  and,  in  later 
years,  he  served  the  society  as  president,  after  the  death  of  Hon. 
Thomas  Day,  from  1854  to  1860,  and  as  vice  president,  from  1863  to 
1874.  To  him,  also  in  large  measure,  was  due  the  securing  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Bobbins  as  librarian  for  the  society.  For  the  Young 
Men's  Institute,  Barnard  secured  the  valuable  collection  of  books 
belonging  to  the  Hartford  Library,  which  went  out  of  existence  about 
the  same  time.  The  general  assembly  met  in  New  Haven  in  May, 
1838,  and  during  its  sessions  *  Barnard  returned  to  Hartford  to  read 
a  paper  before  the  American  Lyceum,  which  was  then  meeting  in 
that  city  at  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet.  The  interest 
aroused  by  that  lecture  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  founding  of 
the  Young  Men's  Institute,  of  which  Barnard  was  chosen  first  presi- 
dent. 

We  have  no  record  that  he  ever  spent  much  time  in  the  practice  of 
law,  but  he  was  still  somewhat  occupied  with  literature,  and,  in  1838, 
was  asked  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Palfrey,  the  editor  of  the  North  American 
Review,  to  prepare  therefor  a  review  of  Hinman's  work  on  Con- 
necticut. 

•1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  663.  *28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  229. 
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He  found  time  to  travel  somewliat  outside  of  the  State,  and,  in 
1838,  called  on  President  Van  Buren,  to  ask  him  to  secure  school 
statistics  in  the  Census  of  1840.  In  after  life  he  was  proud  of  saying 
that  he  had  known  all  the  Presidents  except  three.  His  political  life 
was,  however,  soon  ended.  He  took  no  part  in  the  canvass  for  the 
presidency  in  1840,  and,  among  his  papers,  I  found  no  record  of  his 
even  attending  a  political  meeting  after  this  time  except  that,  in 
1843,  he  listened  to  Webster  in  Saratoga  and,  at  some  time,  to  Gen. 
Taylor  in  New  Orleans. 

His  career  had  been  determined  for  him  and  the  educational  in- 
terest was  to  dominate  the  remainder  of  his  life.  A  Hartford  man 
who  knew  Barnard  in  his  later  years  said  that  his  influence  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  as  well  as  in  the  State  and  the  Nation, 
was  analogous  to  that  of  yeast,  that  he  brought  among  his  fellow 
men  new  ideas,  which  produced  such  fermentation  that  the  old  self- 
satisfied  conditions  could  no  longer  continue,  but  that  men  must 
press  on  to  new  and  improved  positions.  The  'comparison  is  an  apt 
one,  and  the  observant  eye  and  fertile  mind  of  the  young  man  caused 
him  to  send  forth,  as  we  have  already  seen,  many  new  ideas  among 
the  people.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  period  in  his  life  of  which 
we  now  write.  In  1837,  Judge  George  Sharpe,  of  Abingdon,  who 
had  been  in  the  previous  legislature,  but  was  not  in  this  one,  asked 
Barnard  to  introduce  for  him  two  measures  in  which  he  was  iii- 
tei-ested.  One  of  these  was  a  bill  for  the  more  thorough  local  visita- 
tion and  inspection  of  the  schools  by  paying  the  school  visitors,  and 
the  other  was  a  resolution  to  secure  from  the  comptroller  official  in- 
formation as  to  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  Barnard  gave  aid 
in  vain,  for  the  measures  were  not  passed.'  In  the  next  year  Barnard* 
widened  the  scope  of  these  measures  and  introduced  a  bill  "  to  pro- 
vide for  the  better  supervision  of  the  common  schools."  The  bill 
was  referred*  to  the  joint  select  committee  on  education,  and,  when 
reported  favorably  by  them,  the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
passed  unanimously  to  a  third  reading  on  a  motion  made  by  R.  M. 
Sherman.  After  the  bill  passed  the  house,  the  senate  also  passed  it 
unanimously  and  the  governpr  signed  it.  The  passage  was  insured 
by  Barnard's  faithful  efforts  and  especially  by  a  speech  which  ho 
made  in  the  house.^  For  a  month  before  the  assembly  met,  Barnard 
had  been  occupied  in  visiting  schools  and  conferring  with  parents 
and  teachers."  Following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  he  had  provided 
for  a  board  whose  whole  duty*  "may  be  summed  up  in  the  com- 

*54th  Meeting  Am.  Inst.  Instruction,  112;  28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  227;  22  Am.  J.  Ed.,  339. 

•Monroe,  11. 

»  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  660. 

•5  Am.  J.  Ed.,  152. 

•  Rept.  of  U.  S.  CommU.  of  Ed.,  1896-97,  I,  p.  779. 
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prehenave  title:  A  ministry  of  education  in  behalf  of  the  people's 
common  school  under  the  direction  of  the  State,"  but "  without  pow^ 
to  make  any  change  in  the  system." 

To  prepare  men's  minds  for  his  bill,  he  had  addressed  a  circular 
describing  his  intention  to  each  member  elected.  The  bill  provided 
for  a  State  board  of  commissioners  of  common  schools,  consisting- of 
eight  members,  with  a  secretary  of  the  board  to  be  chosen  by  them. 
He  had  found  that  *'  any  measure,  calculated  to  disturb  the  relations 
of  political  parties,  by  giving  to  the  minority  the  slightest  chance 
for  crying  increased  taxation  or  that  suggested  a  suspicion  of  dimin- 
ishing the  dividends  of  the  school  fund,  had  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  success."  He  had  accordingly  framed  his  bill  so  as  to  avoid 
shipwreck  upon  these  points.  He  felt  that  conditions  in  the  State 
were  very  bad: 

Our  district  school  had  sunk  into  a  deplorable  condition  of  Inefficiency  and 
no  longer  deserved  the  name  of  common  in  its  best  sense,  that  there  was  not 
one  educated  family  in  a  hundred  that  relied  on  the  district  school  for  the 
Instruction  of  their  children,  and  if  they  did  go,  the  Instruction  was  of  the 
most  elementary  character.  All  the  higher  education  of  the  State  was  given 
In  denominational  academies  and  Irresponsible  private  schools  of  every  degree 
of  demerit.** 

It  has  been  said  with  much  truth  "  the  radical  difficulty  in  Con- 
necticut was  that,  for  a  long  time,  the  educational  training  had  been 
switched  off  from  the  direct  track  of  a  public  interest,  dealt  with  in 
the  forum  of  the  town  meeting,  to  the  side  track  of  a  school  society.*^ 

Already  had  Barnard  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  book  upon 
the  school  systems  of  Europe,  which  he  had  studied  on  his  travels. 
Unusually  well  equipped  for  the  advocacy  of  any  forward  step  in  his 
speech  before  the  house,  he  pointed  out  the  "  gradual  departure  "  of 
Connecticut  "  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  old  system,  as 
well  as  our  failure  to  meet,  by  better  educated  teachers  and  a  more 
scientific  cause  of  instruction,  the  exigencies  of  increased  population 
and  wealth  and  of  diversified  industries.""  He  also  discussed  the 
question  of  attendance;  of  the  itinerating  and  nonprofessional  class 
of  teachers;  of  the  absence  of  constant,  intelligent,  and  skilled  inspec- 
tion; and  of  inadequate  and  defective  modes  of  support.  In  this 
speech**  Barnard  proclaimed  the  great  truth  that: 

It  is  idle  to  expect  good  schools  until  we  have  good  teachers.  •  •  •  With 
better  teachers  will  come  better  compensation  and  more  permanent  employ- 
ment. But  the  people  wiU  be  satisfied  with  such  teachers  as  they  have,  until 
their  attention  is  directed  to  the  subject  and  until  we  can  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  employing  better  and  show  how  they  can  be  made  better,  by  appro- 
priate training  In  classes  and  seminaries  established  for  that  specific  purpose. 

»28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  227. 

"  Kept.  U.  8.  CommlB.  of  Ed.,  1896-97,  I,  p.  777. 

"28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  228. 

»  1  Am.  J.  Ed..  660 ;  10  Am.  J.  Ed.,  24. 
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Barnard  definitely  dedicated  himself  to  the  work  of  school  im- 
provement in  this  speech,  saying: 

Here  in  America  at  least,  no  man  can  live  for  himself  alone.  Individual 
happiness  is  here  bound  up  with  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
Every  man  must  at  once  make  himself  as  good  and  as  influential  as  he  can  and 
help  at  the  same  time  to  make  everybody  about  him  and  all  whom  he  can 
reach  better  and  happier.  The  common  school  should  not  longer  be  regarded  as 
common,  because  it  is  cheap,  Inferior,  and  attended  only  by  the  poor  and  those 
who  are  Indiflferent  to  the  education  of  their  clilldren,  but  common  as  the  light 
and  the  air  because  Its  blessings  are  open  to  all  and  enjoyed  by  all.  That  day 
will  come.  For  me,  I  mean  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  the  labor ;  let  who  will 
enter  into  the  harvest." 

From  that  dedication  of  his  life  to  education,  Barnard  never  re- 
ceded. He  had  the  satisfaction  of  abundant  labor,  and  before  he 
died  he  enjoyed  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest,  upon  which  the  people 
still  feed  and  are  filled.  In  all  the  schools  of  the  State  the  teacher 
lacked  knowledge"  and  "practical  ability  to  make  what  he  does 
know  available  " ;  while  he  had  never  studied  the  "  creative  art "  of 
the  teacher.  Barnard  believed  that  publicity  given  to  these  facts 
would  cause  the  eventual  establishment  of  a  normal  school,  and  then, 
as  always  urged,  "  Let  us  have  light  upon  the  whole  subject  of 
teachers."  "  In  the  next  week,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  house, 
as  president  of  the  Hartford  Young  Men's  Institute  Barnard  ex- 
plained the  plan  of  operation  of  that  organization  to  an  audience 
assembled  in  the  Center  Church  on  the  evening  of  Independence  Day. 
So  impressive  did  this  address"  prove  that  he  repeated  it  in  the 
Fourth  Church  in  Hartford,  and  in  New  Haven,l*  Norwich,  New 
London,  Middletown,  and  Norwalk,  developing  it  into  a  lecture  on 
the  moral  and  educational  wants  of  cities.  In  this  form  the  pro- 
gram covered  five  points:  The  first  was  the  establishment  of  a 
house  of  reformation  for  juveniles;  then  followed  the  care  of  the 
poor,  by  furnishing  employment,  instead  of  indiscriminate  charity, 
and  by  personal  intercourse  "  awakening  in  their  minds  a  self  respect 
and  force  of  thought  to  bear  up  and  rise  above  the  adverse  circum- 
stances of  their  lot."  These  ideas  foreshadowed  some  of  the  im- 
portant features  of  the  modem  charity  organization  societies.  He 
also  advocated  the  erection  of  model  tenements.  His  third  sugges- 
tion too,  was  one  followed  out  in  the  twentieth  century,  namely,  the 
giving  the  people  "more  abundant  means  of  innocent  and  rational 
amusements."  Fourthly,  Barnard  urged  the  establishment  of  graded 
schools,  as  follows:  (a)  Primary  schools,  with  the  "teachers  all  fe- 

"  Kept.  U.  S.  Commls.  of  Ed.,  189^97.  I.  777 : 4  N.  B.  Mag..  440. 
"  I  Am.  J.  Ed.,  668. 

^*  If  the  Mil  was  adopted  and  Fustalued  for  10  years  he  said  there  would  be  a  normal 
school  established  within  the  time. 
"  28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  229. 
^  Before  the  Young  Men's  Institute  on  Dec.  28,  1841. 
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males  and  the  children  below  8  years  of  age,"  which  schools  should 
largely  be  supervised  by  the  mothers  of  the  children;  (6)  secondary 
schools,  comprising  children  from  8  to  12  years  of  age;  (c)  high 
schools  for  boys  and  for  girls  with  education  preparatory  to  the 
pui-suits  of  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  and  mercantile  life ;  (d) 
departments  for  colored  children;  (e)  evening  schools  for  those  em- 
ployed during  the  day;  (/)  libraries  containing  also  maps,  globes, 
etc.,  each  library  to  be  sent  around  to  each  school  of  its  class  in  turn. 
This  last  suggestion  Was  a  remarkable  adumbration  of  the  modem 
traveling  library. 

The  last  of  the  items  in  Barnard's  program  for  the  progressive 
city  was  the  establishment  therein  of  lyceums,  each  of  which  should 
contain:  (a)  A  library,  embracing  the  widest  range  of  reading  for 
all  classes,  except  the  young  who  were  to  be  supplied  from  the  school 
library;  (6)  classes  for  debates  and  reading  compositions;  (c) 
classes  for  mutual  instruction;  (d)  popular  lectures  separately  given 
and  also  in  courses;  (e)  collections  in  natural  history;  (/)  a  mu- 
seum; (g)  an  art  gallery.  The  comprehensiveness  of  this  scheme  is 
quite  remarkable,  as  also  is  its  emphasis  upon  the  public  library  as 
an  essential,  integral  part  of  public  education. 

In  1839  Barnard  was  again  chosen  as  a  representative  from  Hart- 
ford to  the  general  assembly  and  by  that  time  he  had  also  become 
secretary  of  the  board  of  common  school  commissioners.  He  pre- 
sented their  report  to  the  house,  with  a  recommendation  that  an 
appropriation  of  $5,000  be  made,  to  be  applied  by  the  board  of  com- 
missioners of  common  schools  in  promoting  the  qualifications  of 
teachers.  To  this  amount  he  hoped  that  considerable  additions 
would  be  made  by  towns  and  individuals.  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  house  to  which  the  bill  was  referred,  Barnard  set  forth 
the  plan  which  he  intended  to  recommend  to  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  common  schools  in  the  use  of  the  sum  appropriated,  so 
as  to  improve  the  largest  possible  number  of  teachers,  drawing  some 
from  every  town  and,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  disseminating 
through  aU  the  schools  of  the  State  the  better  views  and  methods 
of  teaching  gained.  The  towns  in  each  county  should  make  pro- 
posals to  furnish  accommodations  for  the  teachers  assembled  in  this 
class  and  provide  board  gratuitously,  or  at  reduced  prices,  for  a 
limited  period.  The  teachers  should  be  invited  to- meet  in  spring  or 
autumn  for — 

mutuaUy  considering  and  solving,  under  the  guidance  of  those  selected  to 
conduct  the  exercises,  the  difficulties  which  each  had  encountered  in  the  ele- 
mentary studies,  or  in  the  organization,  class  instruction,  and  discipUne  of  the 
schools,  and  to  receive  from  experienced  teachers  and  educators  their  views  on 
these  topics,  as  extensively  as  the  length  of  the  session  should  aUow. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  bo^rd  should  promise  to  secure  the  services 
of  eminent  practical  teachers,  in  the  several  studies  of  the  common 
school  and  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  and  should  also  pro- 
vide a  course  of  evening  lectures,  calculated  to  interest  and  instruct 
parents  and  the  public  generally,  which  lectures  should  be  open  and 
free  to  all.    He  reiterated  the  need  of  better  teachers : 

Good  teachers  wiU  make  better  sdiools,  and  schools  made  better  by  the 
labors  of  good  teachers  Is  [sic]  the  best  argument  which  can  be  addressed  to 
the  community,  in  favor  of  improved  schoolhouses,  a  judicious  selection  of  a 
uniform  system  of  textboolcs  in  the  schools  of  the  same  society,  of  vigilant  and 
intelligent  supervision,  and  liberal  appropriations  for  school  purposes.  ♦  ♦  • 
Every  good  teacher  wUl  himself  become  a  pioneer  and  a  missionary  In  tlio 
cause  of  educational  improvement. 

The  amount  asked  would  not^be  adequate  to  train  teachers.  .It 
will  not  establish  a  normal  school,  but  may  bring  together  all 
teachers,  for  a  week  or  more,  "  to  attend  a  course  of  instruction  on 
the  best  methods  of  school  teaching  and  government."  Teachers 
should  be  encouraged  to  form  associations  "  for  mutual  improvement^ 
the  advancement  of  their  common  profession,  and  the  general  im- 
provement of  education  and  the  schools  of  the  State."  They  are  the 
natural  guardians  of  tliis  great  interest  of  the  districts  for  all  school 
purposes,  to  provide  books  for  poor  diildren,  and  to  supply  the 
schools  with  libraries  and  apparatus. 

Barnard  thoroughly  appreciated  the  importance  of  public  libraries. 
The  earliest  library  connected  with  a  commoR  school  in  Connecticut, 
selected  in  reference  to  teachers  and  pupils  as  well  as  to  the  graduates 
of  the  school,  was  founded  by  him.  The  first  legislation  suggested 
on  the  subject  was  that  proposed  in  his  report  for  1839  and  embodied 
in  the  bill  he  then  introduced,  in  which  a  tax  for  library  purposes 
was  provided.  He  offered  to  give  a  certain  number  of  books  for  a 
library  in  any  district  which  should  build  a  schoolhouse  of  which  he 
approved.    In  an  elevated  strain  he  asked : 

Who  can  estimate  the  healthful  stimulus  which  would  be  communicated  to 
the  youthful  mind  of  the  State,  the  discoveries  which  genius  would  make  of  its 
own  wondrous  powers,  the  vicious  habits  reclaimed  or  guarded  against,  the 
light  which  would  be  thrown  over  the  various  pursuits  of  society,  Uie  blessings 
and  advantages  w^hich  would  be  carried  to  the  fireside  and  the  workshops,  the 
business  and  the  bosoms  of  men,  by  the  establishment  of  well-selected  Ubra- 
ries.  adapted  not  only  to  the  older  children  In  schools,  but  to  the  adults  of 
both  sexes,  and  embracing  works  on  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  various 
employments  of  life. 

In  1841,  Barnard  praised  New  York's  school  library  system.  He 
regretted  that  Connecticut  had  none,  and  recommended  that  a  trav- 
eling library  be  placed  in  each  school  society,  the  books  being  con- 
tained in  as  many  cases  as  there  were  school  districts,  and  each  case 
being  allowed  to  remain  six  months  in  every  district  in  turn;  "  at  Iciist 
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they  are  the  cooperators  with  parents,  in  this  work  of  educatini^ 
the  rising  generation  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  is  passing  off 
the  stage."  If  the  appropriation  be  granted,  it  "should  create  iu 
teachers  a  thirst  for  something  higher  and  better  than  a  temporary 
course  of  instruction,  and  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  tlie 
professional  education  and  training  of  teachers  would  follow."  Bai - 
nard  was  hopeful  and  exclaimed :  "  Though  the  prospect  is  dark 
enough,  I  think  I  can  see  the  dawning  of  a  better  day  on  the  moun- 
tain tops."  His  prophetic  eye  looked  forward  to  a  time  when 
"  young  children  will  be  placed  universally  under  the  care  of  accom- 
plished female  teachers;  female  teachers  will  be  employed  in  every 
grade  of  schools  as  assistants  and,  in  most  of  our  country  districts, 
as  school  principals,"  in  "new,  attractive,  and  commodious  struc- 
tures." Town  or  society  high  schools  will  be  established.  In  his 
lofty  conception,  teachers  were  "  a  chosen  priesthood  of  God."  Car- 
ried away  by  his  fervent  eloquence,  the  house,  many  of  whose  mem- 
bers had  been  teachers  or  school  officers,  passed  the  appropriation, 
but  it  was  lost  in  the  senate  for  want  of  explanation,  and  the  subject 
was  referred  back  to  the  commissioners  for  further  consideration, 
Barnard  was  more  successful  at  the  same  session  in  advocacy  of  an 
act  codifying  and  improving  the  school  law  of  the  State,  which 
statute  passed  almost  unanimously  and  was  almost  the  only  one  of 
the  session  not  a  party  one.  It  was  framed  by  a  committee  equally 
divided  politically.^*  This  law  enabled  school  societies  to  establish 
schools  of  different  grades,  without  reference  to  districts,  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  school  money  among  the  districts  according  to  the  actual 
attendance  of  children  at  a  school  for  period  of  six  months  in  each 
year.  It  empowered  school  visitors  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  man- 
agement, studies,  books,  and  discipline  of  the  school  and  to  appoint 
a  subconmiittee  to  visit  the  schools,  members  of  which  subcommittee 
were  to  be  paid  by  the  society.  School  districts  were  allowed  to  unite 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  gradation  of  schools  and  to  tax 
the  property. 

» 1  Am.  J.  Ed..  676. 
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The  greatest  contribution  *  yet  made  by  the  United  States  to  the 
uplifting  genius  of  the  world's  progress  was  by  the  establishment  of 
the  free  public  school  supported  by  general  taxation  and  directed  by 
the  State,  and  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard  were  "  the  men  to 
whom  America  owes  the  organization  of  the  public-school  system." 
This  is  a  high  claim  to  make,  but  there  is  much  to  silpport  it.  The 
educational  career  of  these  two  men  began  in  adjoining  States  almost 
at  the  same  time.  In  1837  Mann  left  the  presidency  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts senate  to  become  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  just 
then  established,  and  in  1838  Barnard  was  chosen  as  secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Common  Schools.  The 
board  was  established  largely  through  his  efforts,  and,  as  was  nat- 
ural, the  governor  appointed  him  as  one  of  its  members.  When  the 
board  met  for  organization,  Barnard  nominated  and  secured  the 
election  as  the  secretary  of  Rev.  Dr.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  founder  of  the 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf.  Barnard  himself  had  intended  to 
begin  the  practice  of  law  and  had  been  offered  a  partnership  by 
Willis  Hall,  his  former  law  instructor,  who  had  become  attorney 
general  of  New  York,^  Gallaudet,  however,  declined  the  position,' 
on  the  ground  that  "more  of  the  youthful  strength  and  enthu- 
siasm" were  required  therefor  "than  can  be  found  in  an  invalid 
and  a  man  of  50  years  of  age,"  as  he  then  was.  No  other  person  had 
been  considered  as  the  secretary.  Gallaudet  suggested  Barnard  for 
the  place  and  urged  his  selection  upon  the  board.*  Barnard  was 
just  27  years  old  and  had  all  the  "  youthful  strength  and  enthusiasm  " 
that  could  have  been  desired,  but  he  felt  that  he  might  be  criticized 
for  taking  office  under  a  statute  which  he  had  been  influential  in 

^  Kindergarten  Magazine  for  1897,  article  of  James  L.  Hughes. 

«  Monroe,  p.  13.  WilUs  Hall  (1801-1868)  graduated  from  Yale  in  1824,  studied  law  in 
New  York  and  Litchfield,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1827,  practiced  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  from 
1827  to  1831  and  then  in  New  York  City.  He  was  elected  to  the  assembly  in  1837  and 
1842  and  was  attorney  general  of  the  State  in  1838.  He  afterwards  lectured  in  tkc  law 
school  at  Saratoga. 

«Am.  Ed.  Blog.,  p.  100. 

<  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  669. 
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passing.  However,  he  finally  yielded  his  scruples  and  gave  up  his 
intention  to  practice  law  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Gallaudet 
and  of  the  other  members  of  the  board,  and  accepted  the  office  for 
six  months,  until  the  plans  of  the  board  matured.  He  agreed  to 
serve  without  compensation,  save  the  payment  of  his  expenses.  At 
the  end  of  the  six  months,  and  also  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second 
years,  he  offered  his  resignation,  but  was  induced  to  withdraw  it.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  year  he  induced  the  board  to  elect  Waldo  *  as 
his  successor,  because  his  relations  to  both  political  parties  would 
rescue  the  action  of  the  board  from  any  suspicion  of  its  having  a 
political  character.  Waldo  declined,  and  urged  Barnard  to  continue 
in  office,  saying:  "If  you  fail,  no  man  can  succeed.'*  After  the 
fourth  year,  the  board  was  legislated  out  of  office,  and  Barnard 
wrote,  with  undue  discouragement :  "  I  failed."  In  reality,  his  term 
of  office  was  far  from  a  failure.  Gallaudet  had  told  him,  when  he 
took  the  place,  that  difficulties  would — 

probably  not  entirely  defeat,  but  must  ineyltably  postpone  its  success.  But 
never  mind,  the  cause  is  worth  laboring  and  suffering  for,  and  enter  on  your 
work  with  a  manly  trust  that  tlie  people  will  yet  see  Its  transcendent  im- 
portance to  them  and  their  children  to  the  latest  posterity  and  that  God  wiU 
bless  an  enterprise  fraught  with  so  much  good  to  every  plan  of  local  benevo- 
lence.* 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mayo  gave  a  discriminating  judgment  upon  Bar- 
nard's work,  as  follows  :^  "  Deficient  in  the  great  administrative  power 
of  Horace  Mann,  not  always  accurate  in  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
reading  of  public  opinion,  not  indeed  a  politician,  but  a  splendid 
scholar  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  best  theories  of  education  be- 
fore the  country,  his  entire  educational  fabric  was  demolished  on  the 
advent  of  an  opposition  party  to  power  in  1842;"  but  he  had,  by 
that  time,  "gathered  together  a  common  school  public  which  ever 
after  could  be  relied  on  to  further  any  reform  of  which  a  common- 
wealth, so  conservative  and  cautious,  is  capable." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  on  June  15  and  16,  1838, 
goon  after  its  members  were  appointed.  It  is  significant  that  there 
was  no  representative  of  Yale  College  on  the  board,  and  that  Bar- 
nard's educational  plans  at  this  period  of  his  life  did  not  include  any 
integration  of  the  school  with  the  college  in  one  educational  system 
nor  any  centralization  similar  to  the  powers  of  the  university  regents 
in  New  York  State.*  In  addition  to  Barnard,  the  members  of  the 
board  were  Gov.  William  W.  Ellsworth,  Seth  P.  Beers,  the  commis- 

•  54tb  Meeting  Am.  Inst.  InstnictloD,  113.     Loren  Plnckney  Waldo,  of  ToUand. 

•Am.  Ed.  Blog.,  p.  107. 

«  Rep.  of  U.  8.  Commis.  of  Ed.,  1896-97,  182. 

•Bep.  of  U.  S.  Commis.  of  Ed.,  1896-97,  I,  p.  779. 
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sioner  of  the  public  school  fund,  the  well-beloved  President  Wilbur 
Fiske,  of  Wesleyan  University,  John  Hall,  of  Ellington,  Andrew  T. 
Judson,  of  Canterbury,  Charles  W.  Eocksvell,  of  Norwich,  Eev. 
Leland  Howard,  of  Meriden,  Hawley  Olmsted,  of  Wilton,  and  William 
P,  Burrall,  of  Canaan.*  The  duties  of  tlie  secretary  were:  (1)  To 
ascertain,  by  inspection  and  correspondence,  the  condition  of  the 
schools;  (2)  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  information,  with  plans  for 
the  organization  and  administration  of  tlie  school  system,  which 
plans  might  be  considered  by  the  board  and  by  the  legislature;  (3) 
to  attend  and  address  meetings  of  parents,  teachei'S,  and  school 
officers  in  each  county,  as  well  as  local  meetings;  (4)  to  edit  and 
superintend  the  publication  of  a  journal  devoted  to  conmion-school 
education;  (5)  to  increase  in  any  particular  way  the  information 
and  intelligence  of  the  conrniunity  as  to  the  subject  of  education.^® 

In  1850  Barnard  wrote  that: 

So  far  back  as  I  have  any  recoUection  the  cause  of  true  education,  of  the 
complete  education  of  every  human  being  without  regard  to  the  accidents  of 
birth  or  fortune,  seemed  most  worthy  of  the  concentration  of  aU  my  powers  and, 
If  need  be,  of  any  sacrifice  of  time,  money,  and  labor,  which  I  might  be  called 
on  to  make  in  Its  behalf." 

With  such  a  spirit  of  consecration,  Barnard  accepted  his  office  and, 
with  such  a  steady  consecration  of  all  that  he  had  and  was,  he  con- 
tuiued  throughout  his  long  life.  Horace  Mann,  his  great  contempo- 
rary educator,  said  that  Barnard — ^* 

entered  upon  his  duties  with  unbounded  seal.  He  devoted  to  their  discharge 
his  time,  talents,  and  means.  The  cold  torpidity  of  the  State  soon  felt  the  sensa- 
tions of  returning  vitality.  Its  half  suspended  animation  began  to  quicken  with 
a  warmer  life.  Much  and  most  valuable  information  was  diflfused.  Many 
parents  began  to  appreciate  more  adequately  what  it  was  to  be  a  parent; 
teachers  were  awakened;  associations  for  mutual  improvement  were  formed; 
systeiA  began  to  supersede  confusion ;  some  salutary  laws  were  enacted ;  all 
things  gave  favorable  augury  of  a  prosperous  career;  and  it  may  be  further 
affirmed  that  tlie  cause  was  so  administered  as  to  give  occasion  of  offense  to  no 
one.  The  whole  movement  was  kept  aloof  from  political  strife.  All  religious 
men  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  a  higher  tone  of  moral  and  religious  feeling  was 
making  Its  way  into  sdiools,  without  giving  occasion  of  jealousy  to  the  one-sided 
views  of  any  denomination.  But  all  these  auguries  were  delusive;  in  an  evil 
hour  the  whole  fabric  was  overthrown. 

In  this  fashion,  the  great  Massachusetts  educator  spoke  of  Barnard 
and  of  his  work  during  the  four  years  while  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  School  Board.  In  1846  he  called  Barnard  a  "distin- 
guished and  able  friend  of  the  common  school." 

•  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  6«0. 
••Monroe,  p.  13. 
"  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  609. 

» In  Boston,  July  4,  1842,  quoted  from  Mass.  Sell.  Jour.»  by  J.  D.  Phllbrick  in  1858,  4 
N.  E.  Mag.,  447.    Monroe,  p.  15. 
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Barnard  cherished  a  laudable  ambiticm :  ^' 
•As  a  native-bora  citizen  of  Connecticut,  its  one  whose  roots  are  In  her  soil, 
I  am  ambitious  of  being  rememberetl  among  those  of  her  sons  whose  names 
the  State  will  not  willingly  let  die  because  of  some  service,  however  small, 
done  to  the  cause  of  humanity  in  my  day  and  generation,  but  I  am  more 
desirous  to  deserve  at  tte  end  of  life  the  nameless  epitaph  of  one  In  whom  manr 
kind  lost  a  friend  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy. 

With  sach  desires  and  purposes  Barnard  di-afted  an  address  to 
the  people  of  Connecticut,**  which  was  signed  by  the  members  of 
the  board,  calling  for  the  cordial  support  of  the  public.  If  this  sup- 
port should  be  given,  the  board  looked  ''  forward  to  the  most  cheer- 
ing results.''  The  board  felt  that  its  duties  were  of  "  no  common 
magnitude,"  although  it  had  been  clothed  with  no  official  authority 
to  make — 

the  least  alteration  in  the  system  of  common  schools  now  in  existence  or  to 
add  to  It  In  its  various  modes  of  action  anytliing  in  the  way  of  law  or  regula- 
tion of  their  own  devising."  Whenever  It  is  found  expedient  to  attempt  this 
the  people  alone  wUi  do  it  through  the  constitutional  organ  of  their  power,  the 
legislature,  which  they  themselves  create.  The  powers,  if  they  may  be  so 
caUed,  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  common  schools,  are  simply  to  ascer- 
tain tia  the  information  of  the  legislature,  at  its  annual  sessions,  and  of  the 
citizens  generally  what  has  been  done  and  is  now  doing  in  the  common  schools 
and  in  the  whole  department  of  popular  education  throughout  the  State  and 
to  suggest  any  imiHrovement  which  from  their  own  inquiries  and  reflections, 
aided  by  the  experience  of  the  community  around  them,  may  prove  to  be  safe 
and  practicable. 

Other  States  were  awakening  to  the  importance  of  education. 

Surely,  then,  Omnecticut,  whose  very  name  calls  up  before  the  mind  the 
whole  subject  of  common-school  instruction  and  popular  Intelligence,  wiU  at 
least  be  anxious  to  know  where  she  stands  in  this  onward  march  of  inteUect, 
whether  she  is  fully  keeping  pace  with  it  and  whether  she  is  sustaining  the 
elevated  rank  In  this  respect  which  she  has  for  a  long  time  past  Telt  herself 
authorized  to  claim  and  which  has  not  been  denied  her. 

The  State  "  ought  to  know,  and  that  speedily,  the  actual  condition 
of  her  common  schools.  ♦  ♦  ♦  But  she  can  not  know  this  without 
a  faithful  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  schools,''  such  as  had  not  been 
made.  No  other  organization  than  this  board  '^  can  ever  effect  this 
important  object." 

After  this  skillful  and  tactful  introduction,  the  address  continues, 
stating  that,  if  the ''  result  of  the  inquiry  should  show  that  the  system 
may  be  improved,  these  desirable  changes  may  then  be  made.  Facts  are 
what  we  want,  and  the  sooner  we  can  procure  them  the  sooner  we  shall 
be  able  to  carry  forward,  with  efficiency  and  increased  success,  our  sys- 
tem of  common  school  instruction,  whether  it  remains  in  its  present 

a  1  Am.  J.  Ed..  6T0. 

"  Rep.  of  U.  S.  Commls.  of  Ed.,  1890-97,  I,  779. 

•  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  670. 
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form  or  receives  some  partial  modification.  In  carrying  out  its 
plans,  the  board  will  be  obliged  to  rely  very  much  upon  its  secretary, 
who  is  expected  to  visit  all  parts  of  tiie  State.  Circulars  of  inquiry 
as  to  facts  were  soon  to  be  issued  and  county  conventions  were  to  be 
held,  from  which  a  "  vigorous  impulse  to  the  cause  of  common  school 
instruction"  is  ^pected.  A  semimonthly  magazine  would  be  pub- 
lished, as  an  organ  of  communication  between  the  board  and  the 
people ;  to  give  information  as  to  what  is  done,  here  and  elsewhere, 
in  regard  to  popular  education;  to  assist  in  forming,  encouraging, 
and  bringing  forward  good  teachers;  publish  the  laws  of  CJonnecti- 
cut  as  to  schools;  to  aid  school  committees ;  to  give  the  means  of  as- 
certaining deficiencies  and  suggesting  remedies;  to  "  excite  and  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  efficient  and  prudent  action  on  the  subject  of  popu- 
lar education."    The  address  concludes,  in  an  elevated  strain,  thus: 

The  board,  then,  looking  first  to  Almighty  God  and  Inviting  their  fellow  cltl- 
eens  to  do  the  same  for  his  guidance  and  blessing  In  the  further  prosecution 
of  their  labors,  feel  assured  that  the  public  will  afford  them  all  needed  encour- 
agement and  aid.  Let  parents  and  teachers,  school  committees  and  visitors, 
the  clergy  and  individuals  In  official  stations,  the  conductors  of  the  public  jour- 
nals and  the  contributors  to  their  columns,  the  friends  of  education  generally, 
the  children  and  youths,  with  their  improving  minds  and  morals,  the  females, 
with  their  gentle  yet  powerful  influences,  and  all,  with  the  good  wishes  and 
fervent  supplications  at  the  throne  of  grace,  come  up  to  the  work.  Then  wUl 
we  unitedly  indulge  the  hope  that  wisdom  from  above  will  direct  it  an  en- 
lightened zeal  carry  it  forward,  a  fostering  Providence  insure  It  success,  and 
patriotism  and  religion  rejoice  together  in  its  consummation.^* 

Let  us  now  briefly  review  the  history  of  the  schools  in  Connecticut 
down  to  1838  and  see  what  their  condition  was  then  found  to  be.^^ 
The  earnest  Puritan  leaders  of  the  two  colonies  which  formed  Con- 
necticut, through  their  desire  that  all  should  be  able  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  were  advocates  of  universal  education  from  their  first 
settlement.  The  Connecticut  Code  of  1650,  following  the  example  of 
that  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  contained  a  provision  that  the  selectmen 
of  every  town  must  see  to  it  that  all  men  "endeavor  to  teach,  by 
themselves  or  others,  so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly 
to  read  the  English  tongue  and  knowledge  of  the  capital  laws  "  and 
that  all  "  masters  of  families  do,  once  a  week  at  least,  catechise  their 
children  and  servants  in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion." 
It  was  clear  to  them,  that  "one  chief  project  of  that  old  deluder, 
Satan,  was  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures." 
They  were  not  willing  that  learning  should  "  be  buried  in  the  grave 
of  our  forefathers  in  church  and  commonwealth,"  and  so  they  re- 
quired every  township  of  50  householders  to  have  a  teacher  of  read- 

^  The  inquiries  sent  out  by  the  board  are  printed  in  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  686. 
^^Thls  review  is  based  on  Stelncr's  History  of  Education  in  Connecticut,  U.  8.  Bu.  of 
Ed.,  Circ.  Inf.,  1893,  No.  21,  pp.  17-4S. 
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ing  and  writing,  to  be  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  scholars,  and 
every  town  of  100  families  to  **  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  masters 
thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths,  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted 
for  the  university."  The  New  Haven  jurisdiction  was  no  less 
urgent  in  its  code  of  1656 : 

That  all  parents  and  masters  do  duly  endeavor,  either  by  their  own  ability 
and  labor,  or  by  improving  such  schoolmaster  or  other  helps  and  means  as 
the  plantation  doth  aflPord,  or  the  family  may  conveniently  provide,  that  aU 
their  children  and  apprentices,  as  they  grow  capable,  may,  through  God's 
blessing,  attain  at  least  so  much  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  other 
good  and  profitable  printed  books  in  the  English  tongue. 

In  each  town  of  the  jurisdiction,  it  was  ordered,  in  1657,  that  a 
school  be  "  set  up  and  maintained,"  one-third  of  the  teacher's  salary 
being  paid  by  the  town  and  two-thirds  by  the  tuition  fees.  The 
people  had  contributed  "  college  com  "  to  Harvard.  The  desire  of 
Kev.  John  Davenport's  heart,  manifested  as  early  as  1647,  to  have  a 
college  in  New  Haven,  was  fulfilled  when  the  Collegiate  School  of 
Connecticut,  founded  in  Branford  in  1701,  and  opened  in  Saybrook 
under  the  rectorship  of  the  minister  of  Killingworth,  was  removed 
to  Yale  College  in  New  Haven  in  1716.  Public  schools  for  whites 
and  for  Indians  were  encouraged  throughout  the  colonial  period  and 
some  gifts  were  received  for  this  purpose  from  individuals,  like 
those  of  Gov.  Edward  Hopkins  for  grammar  schools  in  Hartford 
and  New  Haven.  Private  schools  were  discouraged  at  first;  but, 
toward  the  close  of  the  colonial  period,  academies  began  to  spring 
up  here  and  there. 

The  control  of  schools  lay  in  the  town  until  1794,  when  a  school 
district,  which  was  a  subdivision  of  a  town,  was  allowed  to  lay  a 
tax  for  a  schoolhouse  and  to  collect  it  from  the  taxpayers  of  the 
district.  The  movement  toward  decentralization  progressed  rapidly. 
In  1795  the  organization  of  school  societies  was  allowed  within  towns, 
which  societies  were  usually  geographically  coextensive  with  the 
ecclesiastical  societies,  into  which  the  larger  and  more  populous 
towns  were  becoming  divided.  This  system  differed  from  that  of 
the  other  New  England  States  and  was  completed  by  the  act  of 
1798,  which  provided  for  a  board  of  school  overseers  or  visitors  in 
each  school  society,  who  were  given  power  to  examine,  approve,  and 
dismiss  school-teachers.  From  the  same  period  also  came  another 
momentous  change  into  the  school  system.  Connecticut's  charter 
placed  her  western  boundary  at  the  South  Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  State  had  ceded  all  her  vast  western  claims  of  land  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  1786,  but  had  reserved  a  tract  extending  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  for  120  miles  from  the  western  boundary 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  tract  she  now  voted  to  divide  and  to  give 
500,000  acres,  the  "  fire  lands,"  to  sufferers  from  the  depredations  of 
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the  British  during  the  Revolution,  while  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  remainder  were  "  made  into  a  perpetual  fund,  from  which  shall 
be  *  *  *  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools  in  the  several 
societies  constituted  by  law  according  to  the  lists  of  polls  and  ratable 
estates.''  Ihis  famous  school  fund,  husbanded  and  invested  by  the 
able  care  of  James  HiUhouse,  amounted  to  about  $2,000,000  in  1838. 
The  State  constitution  of  1818  decreed  that  it  should  "  remain  a  per- 
petual fund,"  and  its  income  was  rapidly  approaching  $100,000  per 
annum.  Mr.  Hillhouse  resigned  the  commissionership  in  1825,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Seth  P.  Beers,  who  continued  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  until  1849. 

The  evils  of  the  excessive  decentralization  of  the  schools,  with 
the  consequent  lack  of  supervision,  and  of  the  absolute  dependence 
upon  the  income  of  the  school  fund,  without  sufficiently  supplement- 
ing it  from  the  proceeds  of  taxation,  soon  became  apparent.  Apathy 
and  carelessness  increased  and  the  Connecticut  school  system  was 
ceasing  to  be  what  a  Kentucky  document  had  called  it  in  1822,  "  an 
example  for  other  States  and  the  admiration  of  the  Union."  It  had 
been  claimed  that  in  Connecticut  "elementary  education  is  more 
generally  diffused  than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union,"  but  this 
preeminence  was  now  endangered."  Mayo  *•  wrote  that  "  the  com- 
mon school  of  Connecticut  was  left  as  a  sort  of  educational  house  of 
refuge  for  the  poorer  class  and,  as  a  school  for  the  poor  in  our  country 
generally  becomes  a  poor  school,  the  educational  decline  went  on 
apace."  ^  The  answers  which  the  board  of  commissioners  of  com- 
mon schools  secured  to  their  inquiries  ^^  in  1838,  showed  clearly  the 
need  of  a  reform.  Of  211  school  societies,  lO-t  reported  and,  from 
other  sources,  information  was  obtained,"  that  there  were  1,700 
school  districts,  with  an  average  number  of  52  children  in  each.  In 
32  districts,  there  were  less  than  10  children-  In  1,218  districts, 
there  were  1,292  teachers,  of  whom  996  were  men  and  only  296  were 
women.  In  many  towns  there  was  a  winter  school  for  a  few  weeks, 
taught  by  a  man,  and  a  summer  school  also  for  a  few  months,  taught 
by  a  ¥;oman.  Between  these  two  terms  a  long  intermission  occurred. 
Not  only  was  there  no  professional  class  of  teachei*s,  but  so  great 
was  their  peripatetic  character  that,  of  the  whole  number,  only  341 
had  taught  the  same  school  before  the  current  academic  year,  and 
only  100  had  taught  over  10  years,  while  many  of  these  only  taught 
in  the  winter  schools.  The  average  monthly  salary  for  a  man  was 
$15.48  and  for  a  woman  $8.33,  which  latter  compensation  the  board 

"  Henry,  C.  H.     Common  School  System  In  Conn.,  10  N.  Y.  Rev.,  331,  April,  1842. 
»»Rep.  of  IT.  8.  CommlB.  of  Kd ,  181)0-©7.  Tol.  1,  p.  774. 

*>  He  especially  disliked  the  school  society,  but  I  do  not  find  that  Barnard  viewed  it  as 
a  great  evil. 

« 1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  680. 

tt  See  1st  Ueport  of  the  Board  in  Conn.  School  Jo  a  mat 
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rightfully  considered  "  inadequate  and  disproportionate."  Teachers 
received  their  board,  in  addition  to  this;  taking  such  accommodations 
as  the  parents  of  the  pupils  in  turn  could  afford.  This  practice  of 
•*  boarding  around  " — a  sort  of  educational  vagabondage — made  the 
teacher's  life  much  more  uncomfortable  and  less  attractive.  There 
was  no  "  seminary  for  teachers  "  and  the  beet  teachers  soon  obtained 
positions  in  private  schools,  where  they  would  be  better  paid  and 
more  steadily  employed.^'  Of  67,000  children  of  school  age,  50,000 
were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  and  the  daily  attendance  averaged 
42,000.  In  private  schools,  12,0p0  children  were  enrolled  and  the 
remaining  5,000  were  returned  as  not  attending  schools. 

Only  one  report  from  a  school  society,  written  before  1838,  could 
be  found  by  Barnard.  The  length  of  the  term  varied  with  the  ccrni- 
pensation  of  the  teacher,  which  was  governed,  not  by  his  qualifica- 
tions, but  by  the  amount  of  public  money  in  hand.  The  teachers 
were  not  always  examined  as  to  their  qualifications,  nor  were  the 
schools  often  visited.  If  there  was  any  examination  at  all  it  was 
conducted  by  the  school  district  trustees,  and  there  was  no  system  of 
certifying  teachers ;  nor  were  there  any  provisions  of  law  fixing  the 
qualifications  of  teachers.  Sometimes  schools  were  forced  to  close 
in  winter  for  lack  of  fuel.  The  schoolhouses  were  poor.  There  was 
little  moral  instruction,  no  fixed  course  of  study,  nor  uniformity  of 
textbooks.  In  the  various  schools  GO  kinds  of  readers  and  34  differ- 
ent arithmetics — in  all,  200  elementary  textbooks — were  used.  In 
122  school  societies  the  New  Testament  or  the  Bible  was  the  chief 
or  only  reader  used.  Through  the  diversity  ^f  studies  there  was  a 
lack  of  attention  to  young  children,  and  an  almost  complete  lack  of 
gradation  was  often  found.  Parents  failed  to  cooperate  with  teach- 
ers, who  looked  on  their  employment  merely  as  a  temporary  resource. 
Only  six  school  libraries  could  be  found  in  the  State.  The  children 
muddled  through  their  school  life,  but  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks  often 
obtained  a  good  education.     Yet  the  tendency  was — 

to  degrade  the  common  school,  as  the  broad  platform  where  the  children  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor  could  stand  in  the  career  of  knowledge  and  usefulness 
together,  into  a  sort  of  charity  school  for  the  poor,  to  make  U  common  in  its 
lowest  sense,  not  In  its  original,  noble,  republican  meaning. 

Conservatism  also  opposed  improvement :  '* 

Among  a  class  of  the  community,  an  Impression  prevailed  that  schoolhouses, 
btudies,  books,  mode  of  management,  and  supervision  which  were  good  enough 
for  them  50  years  ago  were  good  enough  for  their  children  now,  although 
their  churches,  houses,  furniture,  Imnis,  and  implements  of  every  kind  exhibited 
the  process  of  improvement. 

The  principle  was  avowed  that  the  school  fund  was  intended  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  that  to  support  the  common 

»1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  674.  •^l  Am.  J.  Ed.,  709. 
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school  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  whole  community  was  "  rank 
oppression  on  those  who  had  no  children  *'  to  educate  or  who  chose 
to  send  them  to  private  schools.  By  an  increasing  class  of  the  conl- 
munity,  "who  despaired  of  effecting  anything  important  in. the 
common  schools,  private  schools  of  every  name  and  grade  were  ex- 
clusively patronized.*'  "Opinions  and  practices  like  these  would 
destroy  the  original  and  beneficent  character  of  the  common  school 
and  strike  from  it  the  very  principle  of  progression." 

The  little  interest  taken  in  the  common  school  was  not  only  shown  directly 
in  the  above  ways,  but  was  more  exhibited,  Indirectly,  in  the  subordinate 
places  assigned  it  among  other  objects  In  the  regards  and  eflPorts  of  the  public 
generally,  as  well  as  of  that  large  class  of  individuals  who  were  foremost  in 
promoting  the  various  benevolent,  patriotic,  and  religious  enterprises  of  the 
day. 

The  discovery  of  tliis  condition  was  no  new  thing.  More  impor- 
tant were  the  efforts  of  the  commissioners  to  place  the  facts  clearly 
before  all  the  people  and  to  enforce  the  lesson  of  these  facts  by  the 
enthusiasm  and  energy  of  their  secretary.  In  1816,  Denison  Olm- 
sted,^** who  later  became  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Yale, 
upon  taking  his  master  of  arts  degree,  delivered  an  oration  at  the 
Yale  commencement  on  the  "  State  of  Education "  in  Connecticut, 
in  which  address  he  pointed  out  "the  ignorance  and  incompetency 
of  schoolmasters  "  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  low  condition  of  the 
common  schools,  and  appealed,  both  to  public  and  private  liberality, 
to  establish  institutions  where  a  better  class  of  teachers  might  be 
trained  for  the  lower  schools.  He  was  then  engaged  in  teaching  in 
New  London  and  had  already  projected  an  "Academy  for  School 
Masters." 

The  Kev.  Samuel  J.  May  ^^  accepted  a  call  to  the  Unitarian  Church 
in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  in  1822,  and  went  there  "  with  highly  raised  ex- 
pectations of  the  character  "  of  the  State's  schools.  He  f oimd,  how- 
ever, that  the  school  fund  had  "  depressed,  rather  than  elevated,  the 
public  sentiment  of  education."  The  low  wages  of  teachers,  the  ex- 
cessive multiplication  of  schools,  the  lack  of  adequate  supervision 
impressed  him  unfavorably. 

In  May,  1823,  James  L.  Kingsley,  professor  of  ancient  languages 
at  Yale,  writing  in  the  North  American  Review  upon  the  School 
Fund  and  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut  ^^  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  superior  school  in  each  county,  where  teachers  "  may 
be  themselves  thoroughly  instructed."  In  August  of  the  same  year, 
Mr.  William  Russell,  principal  of  a  school  in  New  Haven,  published 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Suggestions  on  Education,"  in  which  one  of 
the  suggestions  was  a  seminary  for  the  teachers  of  the  district 
schools. 

•  Am.  Ed.  Biog.,  p.  121.  »  Am.  Ed.  Biog.,  39.  '^  10  Am.  J.  Ed.,  16. 
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Eev.  Dr.  Gallaudet,  in  the  year  1825,  over  the  signature  "A 
Father,"  wrote  a  series  of  essays  for  the  Connecticut  Observer,  at 
Hartford,  on  a  "  Plan  of  a  Seminary  for  the  Education  of  Instruc- 
tors of  Youth."  This  advocacy  of  special  institutions  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  young  men  and  women  for  the  office  of 
teaching"  was  widely  influential.  The  articles  were  collected  and 
published  in  a  pamphlet  of  40  pages  and  were  discussed  in  educa- 
tional conventions  held  in  Hartford  in  1828  and  1830.2'  Of  the  author 
Rev.  Mr.  May  **  wrote  that  he  was  especially  important  as  an  edu- 
cator, since  he  "not  only  gave  every  day,  in  his  instruction  of  his 
pupils,  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  true  principles  and  some  of 
the  best  methods  of  teaching,  but  he  interested  himself,  directly  and 
heartily,  in  the  improvement  of  all  schools."  In  May,  1826,  the 
legislature  had  printed  a  report  made  by  Hawley  Olmsted,  prin- 
cipal of  a  private  school  in  Wilton,  conceding  that  the  condition  of 
the  schools  was  low  and  that  much  ought  to  be  done  to  improve 
them.    In  1828  Olmsted  prepared  a  second  and  similar  report. 

Rev.  Mr.  May  was  impelled,  by  his  conviction  of  the  "  defects  in 
our  common  schools,"  to  issue  a  call  for  a  convention  in  1826  to 
consider  these  defects,  their  causes,  and  "the  expedients  by  which 
they  may  be  corrected."  Twenty  towns  sent  100  delegates,  and 
valuable  letters  were  received.  Among  May's  coadjutors  were 
W.  A.  Alcott,  of  Wolcott,  and  Bronson  Alcott.  In  the  next  year,  at 
Hartford,  the  Connecticut  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Com- 
mon Schools  was  formed.  R.  M.  Sherman  accepted  its  presidency 
and  Rev.  Horace  Hooker,  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  and  Thomas  Robbins 
were  "real  laborers"  therein.*^  About  30  years  afterwards  May 
wrote : 

Since  that  day  the  interest  of  the  people  and  their  rulers  has  not  been  suf- 
fered to  die;  until,  at  length,  under  the  lead  and  by  the  unremitted  exertions 
of  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  one  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  of  master  builders, 
the  system  of  common  schools  in  Connecticut  has  come  to  be  so  improved  that 
it  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  any  other  in  our  country." 

Without  such  a  band  of  men  interested  in  the  cause  of  education 
as  we  have  found  in  Connecticut,  even  Barnard's  "unremitted  ex- 
ertions "  would  have  failed.  He  well  appreciated  the  need  of  arousing 
the  people  and,  in  his  second  annual  report,^*  he  called  attention 
to  the  need  of  publicity.    All  agencies  for  influencing  the  public  - 

"Am.  Ed.  Biog.,  lOe. 

»They  were  republished  in  the  AnnalB  of  Education  for  1831  and  in  the  Connecticut 
Common  School  Journal  for  1838.     10  Am.  J.  Ed.,  15. 

»  Am.  J.  Ed.  Blog.,  39.    • 

n  Am.  Ed.  Biog.,  39,  106. 

»In  1830  a  teachers'  convention  was  held  at  Hartford  under  the  presidency  of  Noah 
Webster.  Gallaudet  was  one  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  and  among  the  speakers 
were  Dr.  Humphry.  William  A.  Alcott,  and  Bev.  QustaYus  Davis.    Am.  Ed.  Biog.,  lOd. 

»Conn.  Com.  Sch.  J.,  199. 
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mind  must  be  called  upon.  The  press  had  been  almost  silent,  and 
the  church  had  almost  forgotten  the  school,  its  "  earliest  offspring," 
One  of  Barnard's  early  acts  was  to  secure  the  assistance  of  D^. 
Gallaudet,  by  aiding  in  securing  a  fund  to  pay  him  a  salary  for  five 
years  of  $750  per  annum.  The  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane 
offered  Dr.  Gallaudet  $500  for  serving  as  its  chaplain  and  Barnard 
raised  the  remaining  amount,  that  he  might  be  aided  by  Gallaudet, 
in  the  latter's  spare  time.  As  a  result,  the  two  men  visited  every  one 
of  the  eight  counties  in  1838  ^*  and  addressed  conventions  of  teachers, 
school  officers,  and  parents.  In  1839  and  1840,  Gallaudet  took  part 
in  teaching  the  normal  classes  for  teachers  held  in  Hartford.  '^  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  board's  existence,  in  May,  1839, 
Barnard  made  his  report  concerning  1,200  schools.  He  had  ad- 
dressed over  60  public  meetings,  inspected  over  200  schools  while 
tliey  were  in  session,  and  had  spoken  or  written  to  officers  or  teachers 
in  over  two-thirds  of  the  school  societies.  He  had  also  edited  the 
monthly  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  of  which  an  edition 
of  6,000  copies  had  been  circulated,  for  the  most  part  gratuitously, 
throughout  the  State.  For  these  services  he  had  received**  a  per 
diem  of  $3,  and  his  expenses.  Of  this  report,  Chancellor  Kent "  said 
that  it  was — 

a  laborious  and  thorough  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools 
in  every  part  of  the  State.  It  is  a  bold  and  startling  document,  founded  on 
the  most  painstaking  and  critical  inquiry,  and  contains  a  minute,  accurate, 
comprehensive,  and  instructive  exhibition  of  the  practical  condition  and  op- 
eration of  the  common  school  system  of  education."* 

Gov.  Ellsworth,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  thus  asked : 
Who  that  wishes  the  rising  genera tipn  to  be  blessed  with  knowledge,  and 
especially  those  indigent  children  who  have  no  other  advantages  beside  the  com- 
mon school,  will  look  on  this  generous  and  Christian  effort  with  jealous  feel- 
ings? »»  We  have,  in  Connecticut,  long  enjoyed  a  system  of  general  educa- 
tion, the  work  of  experience  and  time,  which  should  not  be  altered  in  a  spirit 
of  experiment  or  rashness.  Nor  do  I  apprehend  anything  of  the  kind  from 
iliose  who  are  most  zealous  in  the  cause  of  education.  It  is  certain  that  our 
schools  can  be  essentially  improved  and  that  something  should  be  attempted 
worthy  of  the  subject. 

What  Barnard  attempted  at  this  session  has  been  told  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter. 

The  first  number  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  was 
published  in  August,  1838,  at  a  subscription  price  of  50  cents  a  year. 

•*  Am.  Ed.  Biog.,  107. 

"  Re  later  appeared  before  the  committee  on  appropriations  in  behalf  of  a  normal 
school,  lectured  at  a  teachers'  convention  in  Hartford  in  1846.  etc. 

» 1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  673. 

"Commentaries,  VoL  II,  p.  196. 

^  Kent  refers  to  Barnard's  works  in  general  "  with  the  highest  opinion  of  their  mcrita 
and  value.** 

*  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  C7C 
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In  the  opening  address  the  board  solicited  the  cooperation  of  the 
public  "  to  promote  the  elevated  character,  the  increasing  prosperity, 
and  the  extensive  usefulness  of  the  common  schools  of  Connecticut." 
Tlie  magazine  must  have  been  most  stimulating  and  informing  to  its 
readers.  Its  scope  is  fully  as  wide  as  the  more  famous  American 
Journal  of  Education,  which  Barnard  afterwards  edited,  and  it  is 
much  more  interesting  and  better  journalism.  In  the^early  numbers 
we  find  articles  upon  Diversity  of  textbooks,  female  teachers,  the 
Bible  in  schools,  newspapers,  schoolhouses,  infant  schools,  Sabbath 
schools,  school  furniture,  professional  education,  school  conventions, 
school  visitors,  drawing,  gravitation,  reviews  of  educational  litera- 
ture, music,  lyceums,  schools  in  South  America,  in  Holland,  and  in 
Prussia,  in  Michigan,  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  New  York,  school  libra- 
ries and  town  associations  for  the  improvement  of  schools.  Later 
follow  articles  on  English  school  government,  schools  in  Albany  and 
London,  the  Waldenses,  hygiene,  management  of  schools,  local  his- 
tory, the  use  of  slates,  school  management.  Gallaudet's  articles, 
Bushnell's  sermon  on  **  Christianity  and  the  Common  School,"  Cal- 
vin E.  Stowe  upon  normal  schools,  diversify  the  contents.  "  What 
can  be  done  to  improve  ccwnmon  schools  this  winter? "  and  "  School 
books  recommended  in  Windham  County  "  are  found  by  the  side  of 
articles  on  Pestalozzi,  Chinese  education,  spelling,  geography,  and 
bookkeeping.  Thus  did  the  journal  carry  out  its  aim  to  "diffuse 
light."  In  his  presidential  address  before  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Instruction,  held  at  Portland,  Me.,  in  August,  1864, 
Mr.  Charles  Northend,  of  New  Britain,  spoke  of  this  periodical  and 
of  its  editor  in  these  words: 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  the  Journal  was  pubUshed  by  Mr.  Barnard  at  a 
constant  pecuniary  sacrifice — a  sacrifice  no  man  would  make  whose  soul  was  not 
wholly  alive  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  Teachers  of  New  England  can  not  too  gratefully  remember  the  name 
of  Henry  Barnard  for  his  earnest  efforts  to  arouse  the  public  mind  to  the 
Importance  of  public  education  and  for  his  long-continued  labors  as  a  pioneer 
In  the  work  to  which  he  so  assiduously  devoted  himself;  often,  too,  under  the 
most  disheartening  circumstances.  Let  his  name  and  memory  be  cherished  by 
teachers  and  handed  down  to  posterity,  as  one  whose  best  energies  and  talents 
were  given  to  the  cause  of  education  with  a  zeal  which  no  coldness,  apathy,  or 
even  opposition  could  quench.  Let  us  not,  my  friends,  who  are,  in  some  measure, 
reaping  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  cease  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  breaking  up  the 
fallow  ground  and  casting  in  the  seed,  but  may  we  strive  so  to  till  the  soil  pre- 
pared for  us  that  year  by  year  it  may  become  more  productive. 

At  a  State  educational  convention,  held  at  Hartford  on  August  28 
and  29, 1839,*®  Barnard  was  most  active,  speaking  on  the  importance 
of  gradation  of  schools,  on  school  architecture,  on  vocal  music  and 
drawing  in  schools,  and  on  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  proper 


»2d  Am.  J.  Ed.,  233. 
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training  of  teachers.  During  the  following  autumn,**  at  his  own 
expense,  Barnard  called  together  the  first  teachers'  institutue  in 
America  to — 

show  the  practicability  of  making  some  provision  for  the  better  qualifications 
of  common-school  teachers,  by  glv-lng  them  an  opportunity  to  revise  and  extend 
their  knowledge  of  the  studies  usually  pursued  in  district  schools  and  of  the 
best  methods  of  ^hool  arrangeinents,  instructions,  and  government,  under  the 
recitations  and  lectures  of  experienced  and  well-known  teachers  and  educators. 

Thus  what  the  legislature  had  refused  to  appropriate  money  for 
was  carried  out  by  the  initiative  of  this  enthusiastic  young  man  of  28 
years.**  A  group  of  about  25  teachers  from  Hartford  County  was 
gathered  and  placed  under  the  general  charge  of  T.  L.  Wright, 
principal  of  the  grammar  school,  who  taught  grammar  and  school 
keeping.  Mr.  John  D.  Post,  a  teacher  in  the  grammar  school,  re- 
viewed arithmetic,  and  Mr.  Charles  Davies  explained  higher  mathe- 
matics, as  far  as  they  were  ever  taught  in  the  district  schools,  or 
would  assist  in  the  understanding  of  elementary  arithmetic.  Rev, 
Mr.  Burton,  formerly  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  teachers'  seminary  in 
Andover,  Mass.,  gave  lessons  in  reading;  Eev.  Dr.  Gallaudet  ex- 
plained how  composition  could  be  taught  even  to  young  children, 
And  gave  lectures  on  school  government  and  the  instruction  of  very 
young  children  on  the  slate.  Mr.  John  P.  Brace,  principal  of  the 
Hartford  Female  Seminary,  explained  the  first  principles  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy,  the  use  of  the  globes,  etc.  Mr.  Snow,  the 
principal  of  the  Center  District  School,  gave  several  practical  lessons 
in  methods  of  teaching  with  classes  in  his  own  school ;  while  Barnard 
himself  delivered  several  lectures  explanatory  of  the  relations  of 
the  teacher  to  the  school,  to  parents,  and  their  pupils,  on  the  laws 
of  health  to  be  observed  by  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  schoolroom, 
and  on  the  best  modes  of  conducting  a  teachers'  association  and  of 
interesting  parents.  A  portion  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  oral 
discussions  and  written  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  teaching 
and  to  visiting  the  best  schools  of  Hartford.  Before  separating,  the 
teachers  published  a  card  of  thanks.  Barnard  wrote,  in  the  Com- 
mon School  Journal  for  November,  1839,  that  $1,000  (one-fifth  of 
the  app^priation  asked)  would  have  accomplished  more  "  for  the 
usefulness  of  the  coming  winter  schools  and  the  ultimate  prosperity 
of  the  school  system,  than  the  expenditure  of  half  the  avails  of  the 
school  fund  in  the  present  way,"  for  it  could  have  given  1,000  of  the 
1,800  teachers  in  the  State  "  an  opportunity  of  critically  reviewing 
the  studies  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach,  with  a  full  ex- 
planation of  all  the  principles  involved."  In  his  fervent  way,  he 
added :  "  No  one  sends  a  shoe  to  be  mended,  or  a  horse  to  be  shod, 

«*  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  662 ;  15  Am.  J.  Ed.,  387.  «>  15  Am.  J.  Ed.,  388. 
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or  a  plow  to  be  repaired,  except  to  an  experienced  workman,  and 
yet  parents  wil}  employ  teiachers  who  are  to  educate  their  children 
for  two  worlds,"  without  caring  for  training  of  such  teachers. 

In  the  spring  of  1840,*^  Barnard,  at  his  own  expense,  assembled  a 
similar  class  of  female  teachers  in  Hartford  under  Mr.  John  P. 
Brace,  with  the  same  satisfactory  result;  but  in  vain  did  he  renew 
his  recommendation  to  the  general  assembly  for  an  appropriation. 
He  was  not  discouraged.  During  the  next  three  years,  in  addresses 
before  conventions  and  in  interviews  over  15  States,  he  presented  this 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  young  people  who  rush  into 
this  "sacred  work  without  that  special  preparation  which  its  deli- 
cacy, difficulties,  and  far-reaching  issues  demand."  Without  ceasing 
to  urge  the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  he  also  pointed  out  the — 

Immediate,  Inexpensive,  and  practical  results  of  gathering  the  young  and  less 
experienced  teachers  of  a  county  (as  the  most  convenient  territorial  division  of 
a  State)  for  a  brief,  but  systematic  review  of  the  whole  subject  and,  especially, 
for  the  consideration  of  difficulties  already  met  with  In  studies  and  school 
organization  and  management,  under  eminent  Instructors. 

In  1840  and  1841,  obedient**  to  the  call  of  his  fellow  citizens,  espe- 
cially of  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  Barnard  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Hartford  school  committee  and  prepared  a  plan  for  the  union  of 
three  city  school  districts,  which  unf ortimately  failed  of  adoption  at 
that  time*  In  the  latter  year,  however,  he  was  more  fortunate  in 
that  he  secured  the  unanimous  passage  by  the  legislature  of  a  revised 
school  law,  which  he  had  drafted  at  the  request  of  tKe  board  and 
which  had  been  discussed  for  several  weeks  by  the  joint  committee 
on  education,  without  any  material  change  from  the  original  draft 
By  this  law  the  powers  of  the  school  districts  were  enlarged  so  that 
they  might  elect  their  own  school  committees,  establish  schools,  em- 
ploy teachers,  and  provide  suitable  rooms,  furniture,  apparatus,  and 
library  for  the  schools.  To  check  too  great  a  subdivision  of  districts, 
no  new  one  could  be  established,  except  by  the  general  assembly,  so 
as  to  reduce  below  40  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  4 
and  16  in  any  district.  Barnard  considered  that  two  schools  in  one 
district  were  better  than  two  districts  and  wished  to  prevent  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  instruction  given  in  the  schools  from  being 
sacrificed  to  the  eagerness  to  bring  schools  nearer  to  every  family. 
A  provision  was  included  for  the  establishments  of  union  districts, 
containing  joint  schools  for  older  children,  leaving  younger  children 
by  themselves  and  thus  improving  the  gradation  and  cutting  down 
by  one-half  the  variety  of  ages,  classes,  and  studies  in  each  school. 

«15  Am.  J.  Ed.,  890.  ««28  Am.  J.  Bd.,  233. 
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This  law  tended  to  give  permanent  employment  in  the  primary 
schools  to  female  teachers  and  to  eliminate  all  but  the  best  male 
teachers. 

The  law  also  made  possible  tlie  establishment  of  schools  of  a  higher 
grade  by  school  societies,  returning  to  the  idea  of  the  law  of  1650, 
which  provided  for  county  gi-ammar  schools.  Barnard  felt  it  was 
very  important  to  have  high  schools  as  public  schools  for  all  and  not 
as  private  schools  for  the  rich. 

The  employment  of  competent  teachers  for  at  least  half  the  year 
was  made  more  certain  by  providing  for  examinations  for  teachers 
and  directing  that  no  public  money  be  given  to  any  district  in  which 
a  certified  teacher  had  not  taught  for  four  months  during  the  year. 
Each  teacher  was  directed  to  keep  a  school  register. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  school  visitors  were  modified  and  moro 
clearly  defined :  They  might  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  concern- 
ing the  studies,  textbooks,  classification,  and  discipline  of  scholars, 
and  withhold  teachers'  certificates  from  unqualified  persons.  They 
must  visit  each  school  at  least  twice  during  each  term,  for  "  no  ade- 
quate substitute  can  be  provided  for  frequent,  faithful,  and  intelli- 
gent visitation  of  schools."  They  may  appoint  a  committee  to  act 
for  them,  shall  receive  $1  per  day  for  their  services,  as  in  New  York 
and  Massachusetts,  and  must  prepare  an  annual  written  report. 

School  societies  were  directed  to  distribute  public  money  so  as  to 
give  each  smaU  district  at  least  $50  a  year  and  to  encourage  attend- 
ance of  pupils  by  making  the  amount  given  each  district  depend  on 
the  aggregate  attendance  for  the  year. 

A  most  important  provision  forbade  the  exclusion  of  any  child 
from  school  through  the  inability  of  parents  to  pay  the  school  tax, 
since  the  burden  of  the  education  of  the  indigent  ought  to  be  placed 
on  the  community. 

Through  this  law  it  was  felt  that  the  progress  of  the  schools  was 
assured  by  the  labor  of  the  school  visitors  by  collecting  their  reports 
for  the  information  of  the  general  assembly  and  by  "  disseminating 
back  the  information  thence  obtained  "  through  the  reports  of  the 
board  of  commissioners;  so  that  a  valuable  suggestion  from  one 
society  should  become  the  property  of  the  State. 

Barnard  was  not  alone  in  planning  for  improvements  in  the 
schools.  In  1840,  Prof.  Denison  Olmsted,  who  had  become  a  member 
of  the  board  of  commissioners,  drafted  its  annual  report,  in  which 
he  advocated  "  the  employment  of  female  teacliers  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  has  hitherto  been  done."  He  also  **  frequently  addressed 
teachers'  institutes  and  lectured  in  the  house  of  representatives  in 
behalf   of    pending   legislation    concerning   schools.     The   famous 

«*Am.  EiL   Blog.,   123. 
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teacher,  Mrs,  Emma  Willard,**  had  returned  to  live  in  Connecticut, 
^nd,  residing  in  Kensington,  was  elected  superintendent  of  schools 
in  that  town  in  1840,  as  she  was  anxious  to  check  the  decadence  of 
common  schools.  When  Barnard  came  thither  to  hold  a  public 
meeting  the  schools  marched  with  banners  and  crowded  the  meeting 
house  with  the  largest  congregation  that  had  been  seen  there  since  the 
ordination  of  a  minister  22  years  before.  An  addi-ess  written  for  the 
occasion  by  Mrs.  Willard  was  read  by  Mr.  Elihu  Burritt,  "  the 
learned  blacksmith,"  and  refreshments  were  passed  in  the  church. 
Many  came  from  neighboring  towns  and  a  band  from  Worthington 
volunteered  its  services.  Mrs.  Willard  projected  a  plan  for  a  normal 
school  in  Berlin,  which  was  rather  intended  to  be  a  well-organized 
system  of  teachers'  institutes  than  a  permanent  school.  Meetings 
like  that  at  Kensington  were  held  all  over  the  State,  and  in  Bar- 
nard's report  for  1841  he  wrote  that  he  had  addressed  125  public 
meetings  in  his  three  years  of  office,  in  addition  to  visiting  over  400 
schools  in  session,  holding  interviews  with  persons  in  every  school 
society  and  receiving  communications  from  all  but  50  societies.  He 
had  paid  back  all  his  salary  and  had  expended  $3,049  more  from  his 
own  means.  Other  gentlemen  had  contributed  $785  and  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Common  School  Journal  had  amounted  to  $1,293.*^ 
In  his  fourth  report,  made  a  year  later,  he  stated  *^  that,  during  his 
term  of  office,  he  had  addressed  142  public  meetings  and  secured 
300  addresses  on  58  different  educational  topics  from  other  men.  He 
had  also  spoken  to  children  in  the  schools  and  to  voluntary  associa- 
tions of  parents  and  others  interested  in  the  improvement  of  schools 
in  their  towns,  societies,  or  districts,  as  well  as  to  assemblies  of 
teachers  in  various  societies  and  towns.  To  arouse  interest,  he  had 
also  often  held  meetings  of  all  the  schools  in  a  town  or  school  society 
with  the  teachers  and  parents  and  had  urged  the  establishment  of 
lyceums  and  lectures  and  libraries,**  which — 

aim  to  supply  the  defects  of  early  education  and  to  carry  forward  that  educa- 
tion far  beyond  the  point  where  the  common  school,  of  necessity,  leaves  It. 
They  have  been  found  and  can  be  made  still  more  useful,  in  bringing  the 
discoveries  of  science  and  all  useful  knowledge  to  the  fireside  and  workshop 
of  the  laborer,  in  harmonizing  the  differences  and  equaUzlng  the  destructions 
of  society,  in  strengthening  the  virtuous  habits  of  the  young  and  alluring 
them  from  vicious  tastes  and  pursuits,  in  Introducing  new  topics  and  improving 
the  whole  tone  of  conversation  among  all  classes.  In  this  way,  they  create  a 
more  intelligent  public  opinion  which  will  inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  lead  to 
great  Improvement  in  the  common  school,  as  weU  as  in  all  other  educational 
institutions  and  influences. 

Barnard  early  recognized  the  danger  of  child  labor,  and  in  1842 
published  a  pamphlet  of  84  pages  upon  the  Education  and  Employ- 

*«Am.  Ed.  Biog..  160.     Sketch  by  Henry  Fowler.  «1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  707. 
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ment  of  Cliildren  in  Factories,  wliich  pamphlet  contained  an  ap- 
pendix dealing  with  the  "  influence  of  education  in  the  quality  and 
pecuniary  value  of  labor  and  ita  connection  with  insanity  and  crime." 

Returning  to  these  themes  in  his  report  for  1842,  he  advocated  the 
passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  a  child  under  14 
years  of  age  in  a  factory  for  more  than  eight  hours  during  the  day- 
time, or  at  all  either  in  the  night  or  without  a  certificate  of  attend- 
ance on  a  day  school  for  3  months  of  the  12. 

He  again  advocated  lecture  courses  during  the  winter  in  connec- 
tion with  the  schools  and  the  establishment  of  libraries  eA^erywhere, 
for  which  new  books  should  be  purchased,  "  especially  of  that  class 
which  relate  to  the  history,  biography,  scientific  principles,  or  im- 
provement of  the  prevalent  occupation  of  the  inhabitants." "®  This 
report,  in  which  he  placed  the  duty  of  educating  and  supporting  chil- 
dren first  on  the  parents,  then  on  the  neighborhood,  and  finally  upon 
the  State,  was  his  last.  It  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  May ;  and 
in  an  Independence  Day  oration  delivered  in  Boston,  Horace  Mann 
was  obliged  to  say : 

Four  years  ago  a  new  system  was  estabUshed  in  Connecticut  wliich  was  most 
efficiently  and  beneficently  administered  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  ablest 
and  best  of  men ;  but  it  is  with  unspeakable  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  add 
that  within  the  last  month  all  his  measures  for  improvement  have  been  suffered 
to  fall.** 

Barnard's  activity  had  been  of  great  benefit  to  Massachusetts. 
Not  confining  his  efforts  to  Connecticut,**^  he  had  made  such  a  con- 
vincing speech  of  two  hours  upon  graded  schools  at  Barre,  Mass., 
that  Mann  had-  said  to  him :  "  If  you  will  deliver  that  in  10  places, 
I'll  give  you  $1,000."  Mann  had  consulted  with  Gallaudet  and  Bar- 
nard in  Hartford  with  regard  to  the  original  plan  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Normal  School,  which  was  opened  at  Lexington  in  1839,  and 
Barnard  had  delivered  addresses  in  favor  of  it.  When  Everett  was 
governor  he  asked  Mann  to  write  Barnard  requesting  him  to  come  to 
Boston  and  save  the  State  from  the  disgrace  of  closing  the  normal 
school  and  doing  away  with  the  State  board  of  education,  as  had  been 
threatened.  Barnard  responded  to  the  call  of  Mann,  and  their  joint 
efforts  secured  a  change  in  the  votes  of  several  members  of  the  legis- 
lature and  thus  prevented  the  threatened  blow  at  the  educational 
system  of  Massachusetts. 

As  the  cause  of  Barnard's  dismissal  from  office,  I  can  not  but  think 
that  his  activity  as  a  Wliig,  some  10  years  previously,  had  done  much 
to  prejudice  the  Democrats  against  him.  That  party  had  secured  the 
governorship  and  a  majority  of  the  legislature  in  1842,  overthrowing 
the  Whigs,  who  had  previously  been  in  power.  In  his  message  to 
the  general  assembly,  Gov.  Chauncey  F.  Cleveland  said  that  the  board 
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of  commissioners  of  common  schools  had  been  established  as  an  ex- 
periment, since  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  school  fimd  had  been 
questioned.  Another  experiment  had  been  the  paying  $1  per  day  to 
school  visitors.  The  governor  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  ex- 
periments, since  free  service  is  better,  and  continued : 

Without  questioning  the  motives  of  those  by  whom  these  experiments  were 
suggested  and  adopted.*  I  think  it  obvious  that  public  expectations  In  re- 
gard to  the  consequences  have  not  been  realized  and  that  to  continue  them 
will  be  only  to  entail  on  the  State  a  useless  expense. 

In  later  years,  Barnard  charged  that  Cleveland's  chief  assistant " 
was  the  "  same  archdemagogue,  John  M.  Niles,  who  objected  in  1838 
to  paying  visitors  and  attacked  every  year  any  State  supervision  of 
schools,  opposed  the  union  to  the  city  school  districts  in  Hartford, 
and  circulated  a  petition  to  the  legislature  for  the  repeal  of  all  laws 
for  teaching  "  any  but  elementary  branches  of  knowledge.  Fearing 
a  successful  attack  on  the  Connecticut  board,  Horace  Mann  wrote 
Barnard,  on  April  25, 1842,  that  George  S.  Hillard  had  written  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  defense  of  it  for  the  North  American  Review  and  that  Mann 
himself  had  written  to  Democrats  on  the  matter  and  had  visited 
them  in  Massachusetts,  Albany,  etc.  The  governor  is  said,**^  person- 
ally, to  have  spoken  to  the  jnembers  on  the  committee  on  education 
in  behalf  of  the  position  taken  in  his  message,  and,  finally,  the  legis- 
lature passed  an  act  by  which  "  all  direct  supervision  of  the  school  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  State"  was  destroyed,  as  well  as  "  any  agency  to 
awaken,  enlighten,  and  elevate  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  whole 
subject  of  popular  education."  The  provisions  relating  to  union  schools 
also  were  stricken  from  the  statutes.  The  committee  on  education, 
in  their  report  favoring  these  reactionary  measures,  acknowledged 
that  Barnard  had  "  prosecuted,  with  zeal  and  energy,  the  duties  as- 
signed him  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  collected  and  diffused  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion throughout  the  school  societies  and  districts."  The  alleged  "want 
of  success  "  was  not  attributed  to  "  want  of  faithfulness  and  attention 
on  his  part,"  but  the  hopes  entertained  that  more  lively  interest  would 
be  taken  upon  the  subject  of  common  school  education  had  not  been 
realized  and  the  expense  attending  Barnard's  duties  was  a  "  source  of 
serious  complaint." 

In  reply  to  this,  Barnard  pointed  out  that  his  expenses,  paid  from 
the  civil  list  fund  and  not  from  the  school  fund,  had  been  $1,571 
for  the  first  year  and  $1,589  on  the  average  for  each  of  the  first 
three  years.  The  members  of  the  board  paid  their  own  expenses. 
Barnard  had  been  allowed  $1,000  a  year  as  salary  and  gave  his  whole 
time  to  the  work.    He  had  paid  $3,049  from  his  own  resources  dur- 
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ing  his  term  af  office.  For  example,  in  1839,  he  employed  four 
teachers  to  visit  as  many  counties  and  report  upon  tlie  schools  there. 
He  had  paid  for  the  drawings,  etc.,  of  50  new  schoolhouses  con- 
structed since  1838.  He  had  borne  the  expense  of  the  teachers  insti- 
tutes in  1839-40  and  had  paid  also  for  placing  pedagogical  books 
in  the  stores  and  for  contributions  to  the  Common  School  Journal. 
He  had  distributed  the  educational  laws  of  Connecticut  at  his  own 
expense.  When  his  accounts  liad  been  audited  by  the  committee  on 
education  in  1841,  the  report  had  stated  tliat "  the  action  of  tiie  board 
of  commissioners  had  been  well  advised  and  useful  and  the  labors 
and  sacrifices  of  the  secretary  deserving  of  general  approbation."** 
In  relinquishing  his  office,  Barnard  wrote  in  the  Journal:  "We 
look  for  our  reward  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ever-extending 
results  of  educational  efforts  and  in  tlie  consciousness  that  we  have 
labored  with  fidelity  on  our  small  allotment  in  this  great  field  of 
usefulness."  Tlie  board's  testimony  to  his  "indefatigable  exer- 
tions "  was  that  his — 

label's  wiU  long  be  felt  In  our  schools  and  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  who 
entertain  Just  and  liberal  views  on  education  and,  whether  appreciated  or  not, 
he  win  assuredly  have  tlic  satisfaction  of  having  generously,  with  Ifttle  or  no 
pecuniary  compensation,  contriboted  four  of  the  prime  years  of  his  life  to  tli« 
adyancement  of  a  cause  weU  worthy  of  the  porseverliig  efforts  of  the  greatest 
and  best  of  men. 

We  have  mentioned  many  of  his  attempts  at  improvemeBLt  in 
schools,  but  a  few  more  still  claim  our  attention.  Impressed  with 
the  need  of  better  schoolhouses^  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
important  work  on  School  Architecture  in  1839.  In  the  years  1840- 
1842,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  stim.ulating  advice  he  gave,  3,000  vol- 
umes were  added  to  school  libraries,  and  100  pieces  of  apparatus 
bought  for  schools.  Treatises  were  also  prepared  on  Slate  and  Black- 
board Exercises,"  and  on  Systems  of  Public  Sdiools  for  Cities  and 
Populous  Villages.  James  S.  Wadsworth,  of  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  visited 
his  brother,  Daniel,  in  Hartford  in  June,  1842,  and,  finding  that  the 
legislature  would  not  pay  for  printing  this  report,  paid  for  an  edi- 
twm  of  30,000  copies,  which  were  gratuitously  distributed.'^*  Among 
the  refc»ms  which  Barnard  advocated,  but  which  had  not  been 
achieved,  were  the  abandonment  of  the  quarter  bills  and  the  taxati<m 
of  property,  whether  or  not  its  owner  had  children.  He  feJt  that, 
when  sdM)ol  expenses  were  met  by  bills  paid  quarterly  by  parents,' 
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^  Among  minor  activities  (1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  6t)7,  699)  Barnard  had  Inquired  Into  the  early 
inteUectuat  aod  moral  educatton  of  criminals  and  paupers  to  '*  tsscertaln  tb«  imlTersmlity 
and  pr&ctlokl  nature  of  education  given  in  the  schools,"  and  was  negotiating  with  Mrs. 
Willard  in  the  hope  to  secure  her  services  gratuitously  a»  principal  of  a  seminary  for 
the  training  of  female  teachers  la  connectioB  wtU  tiM  edacatioa  and  coxe  of  orphan 
children. 

"  1  Am.  J.  Bd.,  7(»L 
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parents  were  tempted  to  keep  childr^i  at  home  for  '^  trifling  occa- 
sions "  and  that  those  who  patronized  private  schools  should  not  be 
exempted  from  all  expense  on  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  poor. 
Another  reform  which  he  desired  was  the  union,  or  at  least  the  con- 
cert of  action  of  several  districtsiDf  a  city,  so  as  to  have  one  system  of 
studies,  books,  and  management,  a  graded  system  being  established, 
composed  of  primary  schools  with  female  teachers,  secondary  schools 
with  male  teachers,  and  high  schools  with  separate  departments  for 
boys  and  girls,  which  schools  should  give  courses  of  instruction  pre- 
paratory to  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  mechanic 
arts.*^ 

In  general,  we  may  sum  up  the  achievements  of  his  four  years  as 
follows:  (1)  He  had  agitated  throughout  the  State  the  importance 
of  improvement  of  schools ;  (2)  had  revised  the  school  law ;  (3)  had 
done  much  to  better  the  school  architecture;  (4)  had  emphasized  the 
importance  of  having  professional  teachers;  (5)  had  shown  the  value 
of  school  supervision;  and  (6)  had  almost  created  educational  litera- 
ture in  America. 

These  are  no  small  achievements,  and  there  is  no  wonder  that  his 
friends  proposed  to  form  a  private  organization  and  keep  Barnard  in 
his  work  as  its  secretary.  When  John  T.  Norton  proposed  this  to  the 
wise  R.  M.  Sherman,  the  latter  successfully  opposed  it,  saying  that 
the  supervision  of  the  schools  was  a  State  affair  and  ought  to  be  under 
the  legislature. 

Four  years  later,  when  time  had  enabled  men  to  view  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  common  schools  with  some  per- 
spective, Horace  Mann  wrote  of  this  blow  to  education  thus,  in  the 
Massachusetts  Cdmmon  School  Journal ,'^  "One  only  of  the  New 
England  States  proves  recreant  to  duty  in  this  glorious  cause,  the 
State  of  Connecticut."  He  proceeded  to  write,  with  high  praise  of 
Barnard,  that  "  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that,  if  a  better  man  be 
required,  we  must  wait  at  least  unlil  the  next  generation,  for  a  better 
one  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present." 

In  Hartford  the  powerful  voice  of  Horace  Bushnell  was  raised  in 
words  of  deep  regret  on  account  of  Barnard's  dismissal,  in  a  lecture 
before  the  Young  Men'^  Institute  upon  the  Education  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes.  One  of  the  newspapers  commented  upon  this  speech  and 
Bushnell  replied,  stating  that,  by  Barnard's  removal,  a — 

great  injustice  was  done  to  him,  and  a  greater  injury  to  the  State.  Mr. 
Barnard,  at  my  instance  in  part,  had  withheld  himself  from^a  lucrative  profes- 

"*»  It  Is  interesting  to  obserre  that,  in  1856,  Barnard  had  retroceded  somewhat  from  his 
position  and  then  held  that  a  "  small  toition,  fixed  and  payable  in  advance,  so  low  as  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  will  serve  to  remind  parents  of  their  responsibility  and, 
in  the  aggregate,  will  be  a  large  addition  to  the  pecuniary  means  of  a  district." 
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slon  and  renounced  the  hope  of  a  politician.  No  public  officer  that  I  have  ever 
known  in  the  State  has  done  so  much  of  labor  and  drudgery  to  prepare  his 
field,  expending  at  the  same  time  more  than  he  received  and  seeking  his  reward 
in  the  beneficent  results  by  which  he  was  ever  expecting  to  honor  himself  with 
the  State. 

His  opponents,  in  dismissing  him,  *  certainly  could  not  have  given 
him  credit  for  that  beneficent,  that  enthusiastic  devotion,  I  may  say, 
to  his  great  object,  which  it  is  the  unfailing  token  of  an  ingenious 
spirit  to  conceive  and  by  which  I  am  sure  he  was  actuated."** 

«1  Am.  J.  JBkL.  720. 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

(1843-1849). 


After  Barnard's  retirement  from  office,  he  remained  at  homo  for  a 
few  months,  except  for  a  summer  tour  to  the  fountain  heads  of  th© 
Connecticut  River.  In  October,  supplied  with  letters  of  introduction 
from  such  friends  as  Dr.  E.  Jarvis,  he  started  on  an  extended  tour  of 
the  Western  and  Southern  States,  expecting  thus  to  collect  material 
upon  educational  history.  Mann  had  urged  him  to  accept  the  princi- 
palship  of  the  normal  school  at  Lexington,  and  Dr.  Gallaudet  was 
urgent  that  Barnard  allow  his  friends  to  t^ke  up  a  subscription  for 
his  salary,  so  that  his  work  might  be  continued  in  Connecticut,  but  ho 
cared  to  accept  neither  proposal.^  Leaving  Hartford  about  the  20th 
of  October,  on  the  28th  he  was  in  Buffalo,  on  November  10  in  Cleve- 
land, whence  he  traveled  to  Detroit  On  December  14  he  was  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  journeyed  thence  to  Cincinnati,  Lexington, 
Frankfort,  Louisville,  Nashville,  and  Vicksburg,  where  he  arrived 
February  23.  From  Hartford,  on  February  14,  his  friend,  George 
Sumner,  wrote  him  that  a  rumor  had  come  that  Barnard  had  become  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  urged  him  to  hasten  home, "  for  there  is  another 
civic  battle  to  be  fought  and,  for  aught  I  know,  a  victory  to  be  won, 
and  you  should  be  here  to  enjoy  the  spoils."  On  the  next  day  he  was 
in  Jackson,  and,  on  the  26th,  in  Natchez.  New  Orleans  saw  him  on 
April  1,  Athens,  Ga.,  on  the  22d;  and,  passing  through  Augusta, 
Columbia,  and  Charleston,  Barnard  arrived  at  Petersburg  on  May  6, 
at  Richmond  on  the  9th,  and  at  Baltimore  on  the  15th.  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  were  visited  and  he  was  in  Hartford  about  the  first  of 
June. 

Of  this  journey  Mayo  wrote :  "  He  was  everywhere  found  carefully 
observing  and  wisely  suggesting,  and  everywhere  welcomed  by  the 
influential  friends  of  education."  *  The  summer  passed  and,  in  Sep- 
tember, Hon.  Wilkins  Updike,  of  Kingston,  R.  I.,  invited  Barnard  to 
visit  him '  and  assist  in  devising  a  plan  for  a  more  efficient  organi- 

>  Haghes,  N.  B.  Mag.,  p.  667. 

*  Rep.  of  Commls.  of  Ed.,  1896-97.  I,  786. 

•  For  incidental  notices  of  Barnard's  Rhode  Island  career,  In  addition  to  those  elsewhere 
cited,  reference  may  be  made  to  W.  H.  Tolman's  History  of  Education  in  R.  I.,  p.  80 ; 
U.  S.  Bo.  of  Ed.,  Circ.  of  Inf.,  189-1,  No.  1 ;  Thomas  B.  Stockwell's  History  of  Public  Edii- 
cation  in  Rhode  Island,  1876,  and  the  Documentary  History  of  Public  Schools  in  Provi- 
dence, p.  96* 
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zation  of  the  public  schools  of  Rhode  Island.*  Mr.  Updike  was  a 
member  of  an  old  Ehode  Island  family  and  knew  the  needs  of  his 
State.  With  Barnard  he  drew  up  a  brief  act  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  agent,  or  commissioner,  to — 

collect  and  dispense,  as  widely  as  possible,  among  the  people,  knowledge  of  tbe 
most  successful  methods  of  Arranging  the  studies  and  conducting  the  education 
of  the  young,  to  the  end  that  the  children  of  the  State,  who  should  depend  ou 
common  schools,  may  have  the  best  education  that  these  schools  may  be  made 
to  impart. 

Barnard  was — 
avei'se  to  any  law  which  could  not  be  sustained  by  public  opinion  and  all  his 
plans  of  operation  were  based  on  tbe  cardinal  idea  of  quickening,  enlightening, 
and  directing  aright  the  popular  Intelligence  and  feeling,  by  judicious  legal 
enactments — as  public  sentiment  and  voluntary  effort  will  not  long  remain 
in  Advance  of  the  law.* 

Mr.  Updike  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  and  introduced 
this  bill.  He  also  secured  an  evening  session  of  the  assembly  to 
hear  an  address  by  Barnard  on  "  The  conditions  of  a  successful  sys- 
tem of  public  schools."  The  bill  was  unanimously  passed  by  both 
houses  and  soon  afterwards  Barnard  was  invited  to  "test  the  prac- 
ticability of  his  own  plans  of  educational  reform."  He  declined,  on 
the  ground  of  his  projected  literary  work,  but  Gov.  James  P^enner 
answered  him  "  It  is  better  to  make  history  than  to  write  it,"  where- 
upon Barnard  accepted  the  position  offered  him.  As  a  result,  ho 
organized  a  systeiti  of  agencies  in  the  next  four  years  which  wrought 
a  "revolution  in  the  public  opinion  and  the  educational  system  of 
the  State;  a  revolution  which  is  without  a  parallel,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  the  history  of  popular  education  for  thoroughness,  com- 
pleteness, and  permanence."  The  plan  was  in  general  that  which 
had  been  employed  in  Connecticut,  but  scarcely  any  opposition  was 
aroused  in  Rhode  Island,  and,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  holding 
the  position,  Barnard  could  not  remember  a  single  article  in  any 
newspaper  "calculated  to  impede  the  progress  of  school  improve- 
ment." Barnard's  plan  was  first  to  ascertain  the  local  conditions 
and  then  to  arouse  the  people  to  reform  them.  He  endeavored  to 
show  men  that  they  had  been  ignorant,  to  convince  them  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  education,  and  to  induce  them  to  "  contribute  money  for 
an  object  of  which  they  do  not  confess  the  value."  ^  His  personal 
popularity  helped  his  cause.  President  Kingsbury,  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Institute  of  Instruction,  said  that  Barnard  was  "  peculiarly  happy  in 
securing  the  cordial  cooperation  of  persons  of  every  class  who  take 
an  interest  in  education,"^  and  that  he  was  "gentlemanly  in  his  ad- 
dress, conciliatory  in  his  measures,  remarkably  active  and  earnest," 
one  who  "  combines  more  essential  elements  of  character  for  a  siipor- 

« 1  Am.  J.  B.,  725.       •  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  720.       •  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  727,     «  Am.  J.  Ed.,  725. 
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intendent  of  education  than  any  other  individual  with  whom  it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  be  acquainted."* 

The  problem  was  historically  very  different  from  that  encountered 
in  Connecticut  Khode  Island  had  been  settled  by  people  who  denied 
that  religion  was  a  concern  of  the  State,  and  in  those  days  education 
was  so  closely  connected  with  religion  that  they  interpreted  the 
phrase  "  only  in  civil  things"  to  exclude  the  support  of  schools  from 
the  field  of  governmental  activity.  To  compel  a  citizen  to  support 
schools,  or  to  educate  his  children,  was  regarded  as  akin  to  a  violation 
of  the  right  of  freedom  of  conscience.  Again,  the  leading  denomina- 
tion in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  the  Congregational,  believed 
in  a  learned  ministry,  while  in  Rhode  Island  the  Quakers  and  Bap- 
tists, which  were  prominent  denominations,  did  not  emphasize  this 
idea.  Hostility  to  other  States  also  hindered  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  Rhode  Island.  Until  1828,  while  there  were  private 
schools  in  many  places,  there  were  no  public  schools  outside  of  Provi- 
dence, and,  about  1835,  a  thrifty  old  farmer  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  would  not  contribute  to  a  district  school,  for  "  it  is  a  Con- 
necticut custom  and  I  don't  like  it."  •  So  strong  was  this  hostility  that 
in  1846,  after  Barnard  had  explained  the  proposed  new  school  law 

to  the  legislature,  the  member  from  C is  said  to  have  referred 

to  the  provision  that  the  towns  must  raise  a  sum  by  taxation  to  sup- 
port schools  and  to  have  said  that  "this  could  not  be  enforced  in 
C at  the  point  of  the  bayonet."  Some  one  even  said  to  Bar- 
nard :  "  Why  waste  your  talents ;  you  might  as  well  beat  a  bag  of  wool. 
Our  habits  are  fixed.  You  can  not  change  them.  One  might  as  well 
take  a  man's  ox  to  plow  his  neighbor's  field  as  take  his  money  to  edu- 
cate his  neighbor's  son."  ^®  There  was  the  same  evil  of  excessive  sub- 
division of  towns  into  small  school  districts  as  in  Connecticut," 
the  same  variety  of  textbooks.  Schools  outside  of  Providence  were 
open  for  barely  three  months  in  each  year.  Of  the  21,000  children 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools,**  the  regular  attendance  amounted 
to  only  13,500.  The  idea  that  the  State  was  responsible  for  the 
education  of  children  was  foreign  to  Rhode  Island  soil.*'  The  task, 
therefore,  which  lay  before  the  new  agent  was  no  mean  one,  for  he 
had  to  "  revolutionize  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State." 

Barnard  was  then  32  years  old  and  was  exceptionally  well  fitted 
for  the  enterprise.    He  was  in — 

the  full  vigor  of  an  aggressive  manhood,  possessed  of  a  thorough  collegiate 
education,  good  native  powers  as  a  speaker,  a  thorough  training  In  the  law, 

*  Barnard  had  been  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Ulstorical 
Society  in  1838,  which  seems  to  have  been  his  first  connection  with  the  State. 

•  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  723. 
"  Hughes,  p..  669. 

*^Rep.  of  U.  8.  Commis.  of  Ed..  1896-97,  I,  786. 

>»  3,000  were  In  private  schools. 

■Hu^es,  p.  568;  Stockwell,  T.  B.,  Commis.  of  Ed.  E.  I.,  report  for  1894. 
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and  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained  from  tlie  discharge  of  somewhat 
similar  duties  in  his  native  State,  as  well  as  from  travel  and  study  abroad. 

First "  he  worked  to  learn  the  actual  condition  of  educational  affairs 
in  his  own  characteristic,  persistent,  and  minute  style,"  to  quote 
Mayo.  During  a  year  and  a  half  this  apostle  of  the  new  educational 
gospel  went  up  and  down  this  State  into  every  remote  comer,  over 
every  hill,  through  every  valley,  until  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
no  man  could  have  been  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on,  and  teachers 
and  scholars  were  inspired  to  a  more  earnest  effort.  School  oflficers 
were  roused  to  greater  activity;  the  people  in  public  assemblies  and 
at  their  own  firesides  were  taught  the  new  and  better  way.  The 
concrete  result  of  the  labors  of  these  18  months  was  the  act  passed 
finally  June  27,  1845,  and  which  has  **  continued  in  substance  to  the 
present."  Barnard's  appointment  was  announced  by  Gov.  Fenner  ** 
on  Dec.  6,  1843.  The  State  was  so  small  that  if  it  moved  at  all  it 
was  bound  to  move  all  together,  but  the  time  was  a  difficult  one,  for 
the  aftermath  of  the  Dorr  Rebellion  of  the  previous  year  was  still 
evident.  Elisha  R.  Potter  ^"  wrote,  over  20  years  later,  that  though 
Barnard  was  in  the  State  during  "  a  time  of  intense  political  excite- 
ment, all  harmonized  when  working  under  his  enthusiastic  and 
unselfish  leadership."  Six  months  after  he  took  .office,  on  June  28, 
1 844,  Horace  Mann  wrote  Barnard  from  Wrenthem,  Mass.,  concern* 
ing  the  Rhode  Island  school  law,  which  Barnard  was  already 
framing: 

I  think  the  plan  an  admirable  one.  Its  principal  features  are  also  excellent 
Its  minor  details  must,  of  course,  be  so  framed  as  to  correspond  with  the  habits 
of  the  people  and  the  requirements  of  the  laws  on  kindred  subjects.  Of  these^ 
a  stranger  can  not  judga    I  see  nothing  exceptionable  in  them. 

Mann  felt  that  care  must  be  taken  that  no  religious  narrowness  en- 
ter in,  and  in  conclusion,  he  wrote:  "  If  Rhode  Island  passes  that  bill, 
she  will  have  one  of  the  best  systems  of  public  instruction  in  the 
world,  and  in  one  generation  it  will  regenerate  the  mass^of  her 
people."  The  bill,  retaining  the  useful  features  of  the  old  law,  was 
introduced  into  the  general  assembly  in  sessicm  May,  1844,  and,  when 
reported  to  the  house  ^**  from  the  comnrittee  in  June,  was  printed 
and  discussed.  The  provisions  were  explained  by  Barnard  before  a 
convention  of  the  two  houses,  questions  were  answered,  and  after 
debate  the  bill  received  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  house. 
The  senate  deferred  action,  but  the  bill,  together  with  Barnard's 
remarks,  was  printed  and  circulated  among  the  school  officers  in  the 
towns.  In  June,  1845,  a  new  legislature  took  up  the  bill,  which  was 
then  introduced  in  the  senate.  Barnard  made  "a  familiar  exposi- 
tion  of   its   provisions,   explaining   the   difficulties   of   the   school 

^  Monroe,  p.  16.      "  Letter  dated  WasbiDgton,  Jan.  10,  1867.       ^  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  728. 
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committees,"  and  the  bill  passed  by  a  large  majority  and  with  few 
modifications.  The  law  went  into  force  on  November  1,  and  through 
circulars,  addresses,  etc.,  Barnard  tried  to  make  the  transition  easy. 
After  nine  months'  experience  of  the  system,  in  1846,  Barnard  called 
a  convention  of  county  inspectors,  town  commissioners,  and  school 
district  trustees  to  meet  in 'Providence.  There  all  diflSculties  were 
discussed,  with  the  proper  forms  of  proceeding  from  the  first  or- 
ganization of  a  district,  and  the  results  were  printed  in  a  pamphlet, 
together  with  further  reflections  upon  the  subject. 

After  a  year's  work  in  the  State,  at  Barnard's  suggestion  the 
Bhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  was  organized.  A  prelim- 
inary meeting  ^^  was  held  in  the  city  council  chambers  at  Providence 
on  December  23,  1844,  and  a  committee,  then  appointed,  reported  to 
a  second  meeting  on  January  21,  1845,  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  the  institute.  Barnard  then  spoke  on  the  necessity  of  asso- 
ciated and  cooperative  methods.  Frequent  meetings  must  be  held 
and  public  opinion  enlightened  if  wise  and  liberal  measures  are  to 
be  adopted.  The  public  press  must  advocate  the  desired  reforms. 
Tracts  must  be  printed  and  circulated.  Arrangements  had  been  made 
to  add  an  educational  supplement  to  the  almanacs  sold  in  Rhode 
Island.  County  teachers'  institutes  had  been  planned,  as  had  been 
a  State  normal  school.  Public  libraries  and  lecture  courses  were  also 
included  in  the  scheme.  Meetings  were  held  very  frequently  during 
the  succeeding  months,  with  papers  and  discussions  upon  such  sub- 
jects as  female  teachers,  gradation  of  schools,  town  libraries,  punc- 
tuality, the  educational  needs  of  Bhode  Island,  evils  of  a  misdirected 
education.  After  the  first  few  months  fewer  meetings  were  held, 
but  throughout  Barnard's  administration  the  institute  met  every 
January  to  discuss  the  progress  and  condition  of  education  in  the 
State.  When  Mr.  Updike  heard  that  Barnard  thought  of  leaving 
the  State,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1845,  he  protested,  saying: 
"  You  must  keep  at  our  head,  direct  our  movements ;  on  your  accept- 
ance depends  the  destiny  of  the  school  progress  of  Rhode  Island." 
Barnard  stayed  and  spent  four  more  years  in  the  State.  They  were 
busy  years.  He  was  editing  the  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  In- 
stitute of  Instruction  (Vol.  Ill  consists  of  his  report  for  1848)  and 
preparing  a  series  of  Educational  Tracts,"  as  well  as  a  volume  on 
Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,"  and  a  more  im- 
portant one  on  School  Architecture.^®  This  was  an  elaborate  work, 
exhibiting  model  plans  for  schools  varying  in  size  from  one  room 

"  14  Am.  J.  Ed..  561. 

"The  subjects  were:  Education  In  the  United  States;  Education  in  its  relation  to 
health,  insanity,  pauperism,  and  crime;  The  school  system  of  Massachusetts;  School- 
houses  ;  Reading,  grammar,  composition ;  and  the  Cooperation  of  parents. 

M  Published  In  1847  and  enlarged  in  1850,  pp.  670. 

*  The  fifth  edition,  with  464  pages,  appeared  in  18S6. 
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to  eight,  accommodating  240  children,  discussing  en*ors  in  planning 
schools,  and  the  true  principles  of  constructing  them,  the  best  meth- 
ods of  seating,  ventilating,  and  heating  schools,  the  best  school 
and  gymnastic  apparatus,  suitable  titles  of  books  for  school,  refer- 
ence, und  educational  libraries.  Hints  as  to  classification  of  schools, 
examples  of  dedicatory  exercises,  and  rujes  for  the  care  and  preserva- 
tion of  schoolhouses  are  all  given.** 

During  Barnard's  term  of  office  much  was  done  toward  providing 
new  and  attractive  schoolhouses  for  Khode  Island.**  The  attention 
of  parents  and  school  officers  was  called  to  the  connection  between 
good  schoolhouses  and  good  schools  and  to  the  "  immense  injury  done 
to  the  comfort  and  health  of  children  by  the  common  neglect  of  the 
ventilation,  temperature,  and  furniture  of  schoolrooms."  Six  thousand 
pamphlets  containing  plans  of  schoolhouses  were  distributed.  De- 
tailed plans  were  gratuitously  furnished  builders  of  schoolhouses. 
Barnard  endeavored  to  secure  the  erection  of  at  least  one  model 
schoolhouse  in  each  county  and  to  interest  men  of  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence in  the  building  of  schoolhouses.  The  school  commissioners 
were  instructed  not  to  give  public  money  to  districts  whose  houses 
were  not  suitable.  As  a  result  Ehode  Island  was  said  to  have  more 
good  and  fewer  poor  schoolhouses  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
than  any  other  State.  The  school  term  was  lengthened,  and  some- 
thing was  done  toward  augmenting  school  attendance,  especially 
among  young  children  and  girls  over  12.  Schools  were  better  graded 
and  100  primary  schools  were  placed  under  women  teachers.  A  few 
high  schools  were  organized.  The  course  of  instruction  was  made 
more  thorough,  practical,  and  complete.  Music,  linear  drawing, 
composition,  and  mathematics  as  applied  to  practical  life  were  intro- 
duced into  many  schools,  and  all  studies  were  taught  after  better 
methods  from  better  books.  In  many  schools  blackboards  had  been 
introduced.  Outline  maps  and  globes  were  also  frequently  to  be 
found.  Uniform  textbooks  had  been  introduced  into  22  towns,  and 
in  18  of  these,  through  cooperation  with  the  department,  at  reduced 
prices.  There  had  come  to  be  a  more  extensive  and  permanent  em- 
ployment of  well-qualified  teachers.  Examinations  were  required  to 
be  passed  before  entering  on  teaching,  and  in  one  j'^ear  125  persons 
were  rejected  who  would  have  been  employed  in  former  days. 

The  journeys  of  the  agent  and  the  teachers'  institutes  in  the 
autumns  had  "  helped  to  train  the  public  in  the  appreciation  of  good 
teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  elevate  the  standards  and  quicken 
the  spirit  of  improvement  among  the  teachers  themselves."  Meetings 
of  teachers  in  adjacent  towns  had  been  found  useful  for  the  con- 

*^  An  abridgment,  made  for  a  commltfee  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
mont  of  Education,  was  caUed  Practical  Illustrations  of  School  Architecture,  pp.  175. 
"  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  72a. 
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sideration  of  educational  topics.  Over  30  good  Tolumes  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  had  been  brought  within  reach  of 
every  teacher.  The  introduction  of  female  teachers  had  improved 
discipline,  moral  influences,  and  manners.  Better  men  had  been  se- 
cured as  school  commissioners,  and  they  supervised  the  schools  more 
efficiently.  Befcwe  Barnard  came  not  a  town  or  a  school  society  in 
the  State  raised  a  tax  for  schools,  and  the  city  tax  amounted 
to  $9,000  only.  In  1846,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
every  town  voted  and  collected  a  school  tax,  and  in  1847  the  aggre- 
gate amount  raised  by  the  town  tax  to  pay  teachers  was  nearly  twice 
that  paid  from  the  general  treasury.  On  December  12, 1845,  W.  H. 
Welles,  a  prominent  New  England  teacher,"  wrote  from  Andover  to 
the  Boston  Traveller  that  Rhode  Island  had  "  completely  reorganized 
its  system  of  public  schools  and  incorporated  with  it  the  best  features 
of  other  States.''    At  the  same  time  he  wrote  Barnard  that: 

Teachers'  Institutes,  as  organized  and  conducted  by  you  in  Rliode  Island,  act- 
Ins  at  once  upon  teachers,  school  officers,  and  parents,  on  the  home,  and  the 
school,  is  (sic)  a  new  agency  In  local  school  work  and  professional  Improvement. 
Your  Institutes  left  the  places  where  held  In  a  red-hot  glow.  Your  separation  of 
practical  professional  work  with  teachei-s.  In  your  day  sessions,  from  popular 
addresses  to  parents  and  the  public  generally  In  the  evening  Is  most  Judicious. 

A  beginning  had  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  libraries  and 
popular  lectures.  In  29  of  the  32  towns  of  the  State  a  library  of  at 
least  500  volumes  had  been  established,  and  17  courses  of  lectures  had 
**already  awakened  a  spirit  of  reading,  disseminating  much  useful 
information  on  subjects  of  practical  importance,  suggested  topics, 
and  improved  the  whole  tone  of  conversation,  and  brought  people  of 
widely  differing  sentiments  and  habits  to  a  common  source  of  enjoy- 
ment."** Though  apathy  had  been  dispelled,  Barnard  never  felt 
satisfied,  but  considered  that  many  things  yet  needed  to  be  done.  All 
children  must  be  brought  into  the  schools.  "Institutions  of  industry 
and  reform  for  vagrant  children  and  juvenile  criminals  must  be 
established."  The  education  of  girls  had  been  neglected.  Barnard 
urged  that,  "if  you  can  educate  only  one  sex,  the  female  children 
should  have  the  preference,  that  every  home  shall  have  an  educated 
mother."  Public  libraries  must  be  encouraged.^  "Introduce  into 
every  town  and  every  family  the  great  and  the  good  of  all  past  time 
of  this  and  other  countries  by  means  of  public  libraries  of  well 
selected  books."  He  wished  Rhode  Island  to  "provide  for  the  profes- 
sional training,  the  permanent  employment,  and  reasonable  compen- 
sation of  teachers,  and  especially  of  female  teachers,  for  upon  their 
agency  must  we  rely  for  a  higher  style  of  manners,  morals,  and  intel* 

»  N.  B.  A.  Proc.,  1901.  p.  402. 

»»Rev.  Noah  Porter,  In  67  North  Am.  Rev.,  240-240,  July,  1848.  wrote.  In  his  article 
on  the  '*  Common  School  in  Rhode  Island/'  that  this  SUte  stirs  Connecticut  to  emulation. 
•  1  Am.  J.  £d.»  730. 
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lectual  culture.'*  He  wished  to  see  a  high  school  established  in  every 
town,  and  scholarships  for  young  men  to  be  established  in  the  county 
seminaries,  or  in  Brown  University.  While  thus  in  the  middle  of  his 
useful  career  his  health  failed  him,  and  he  resigned  on  January  25, 
1849.2<*  The  legislature  asked  him  to  make  an  oral  communication  to 
them  in  joint  convention  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the 
public  schools.^^  He  did  so,  and  the  Providence  Jouraal  wrote  that 
his  address  was  "most  eloquent  and  impressive,  and  was  listened  to 
for  nearly  two  hours  with  almost  breathless  attention.''  The  legisla- 
ture resolved  unanimously  that  Barnard  be  thanked  for  the  "able, 
faithful,  and  judicious  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  oflSce."** 
On  January  30  a  silver  pitcher  was  presented  him  by  the  teachers  of 
the  State.^*    In  Barnard's  reply  he  stated  that— 

The  cause  of  true  education,  of  the  complete  education  of  every  human 
being,  without  regard  to  the  accidents  of  birth  or  fortune,  is  worthy  of  the 
concentration  of  aU  our  powers  and,  if  need  be,  of  any  sacrifice  of  time,  money, 
and  labor  we  may  be  called  upon  to  make  in  its  behalf.  Ever  since  the  Great 
Teacher  condescended  to  dwell  among  men,  the  progress  of  this  cause  has  been 
upward  and  onward,  and  its  final  triumph  has  been  longed  for  and  prayed  for 
and  believed  in  by  every  lover  of  his  race.  The  cause  of  educatioa  shaU  not 
fail,  unless  all  the  laws  which  have  heretofore  governed  the  progress  of  society 
shall  cease  to  operate  and  Christianity  shall  prove  to  be  a  fable  and  liberty  a 
dream. 

The  Ehode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  on  February  5,  unani- 
mously voted  to  express  to  Barnard  their  high  sense  of  appreciation 
of  his  labors.**^  Testimonials  abound  as  to  the  value  of  Barnard's 
service  to  Rhode  Island.  Horace  Mann,  in  1856,  said  that  his  work 
there  was  "the  greatest  legacy  he  had  left  to  American  educators, 
the  best  working  model  of  school  agitation  and  legal  organization 
for  the  schools  of  the  whole  country."  •* 

A  year  earlier,  Wayland,  in  August,  1855,  had  told  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction  that  the  establishment  of  gradation  in 
schools  and  the  improvement  in  schoolhouses,  in  the  last  quarter 
century,  were  to  be  "  ascribed  more  to  the  labors  of  Barnard  than  to 
any  other  cause."  Tlie  results  of  his  work  might  be  discovered  in 
almost  every  town  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  Rev.  M.  Stone 
wrote  of  the  work  in  this  fashion : 

During  the  five  years  previous  to  Barnard's  resignation  more  than  1,100 
meetings  were  held  expressly  to  discuss  topics  connected  with  the  public 
schools,  at  which  upward  of  1,500  addresses  were  delivered.  One  hundred 
ond  fifty  of  these  meetings  continued  through  the  day  an  devening,  upward 

» 14  Am.  J.  Ed.,  5C1 ;  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  732. 

"Is  tbls  the  address  referred  to  as  having  been  given  on  Jan.  20,  1840,  before  th« 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  ?    14  Am.  J.  Ed.,  5G1. 
»  Norton,  p.  17 ;  Conn.  Quar.,  125. 
» 1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  734.  736. 
»  14  Am.  J.  Ed.,  661* 
»  Fhllbrlck,  p.  450. 
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of  100  throagh  two  evenings  and  a  day,  50  through  two  days  and  three 
evenings,  and  12,  including  teachers'  institutes,  through  the  entire  week:.  In 
addition  to  this  clasJs  of  meetings  and  addresses,  upward  of  200  meetings  of 
teachers  and  parents  were  held  for  lectures  and  discussions  on  improved 
methods  of  teacliing  and  for  public  exhibitions  or  examinations  of  schools.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  more  than  16,000  educational  pamphlets  and  tracts  wero 
distributed  gratuitously  through  the  State  and  upward  of  1,200  bound  volumes 
on  teaching  were  purchased  by  the  teachers,  or  added  to  public  or  private 
libraries. 

Rev.  S.  J.  May,  writing  a  sketch  of  Cyrus  Pierce,  a  mutual  friend, 
in  Barnard's  American  Educational  Biography  (p.  421),  said  that 
Barnard  "  framed  and  set  in  operation  the  excellent  school  system  of 
Rhode  Island  and  has  done  more  than  anybody  else  to  regenerate  the 
school  system  of  Connecticut."  His  "knowledge  of  the  history  of 
this  revival  of  education "  .was,  therefore,  "more  extensive  and 
thorough  "  and  his  "  judgment  of  its  causes  and  effects  is  more  to  be 
relied  on  than  that  of  any  other  man." 

Similar  testimony  has  come  from  later  writers.  Boone'*  stated 
that  "  in  magnitude  and  detail,  in  permanency  of  result  and  general 
cooperation,  Barnard's  work  in  Rhode  Island  was — 

scarcely  second  to  that  of  Horace  Mann  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  not  extrava- 
gant to  say  that  the  services  of  Mr.  Mann  in  Massachusetts  and  Mr.  Barnard 
in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  have  been  the  models,  in  comprehensiveness, 
system,  and  general  spirit,  of  most  of  the  inspections  and  oversight  of  State 
schools  of  the  United  States  for  nearly  50  years. 

The  State  which  he  had  benefited  remembered  him.  In  1888  Gov. 
Taft  reconMnended  in  a  message  to  the  general  assembly  that  a  set  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Education  be  placed  in  each  public  library 
within  the  State,  and  continued  that : 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  education  in  Rhode  Island  I  have  been  im- 
pressed anew  with  the  sense  of  the  great  indebtedness  of  the  State  to  the 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  one  ever 
did  so  much  for  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  this  State  as  he.  He 
gave  to  it  time,  enthusiasm,  and  intelligence,  and  also  largely  of  his  means. 

Mr.  John  H.  Stiness,  in  an  address  at  the  celebration  of  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  in 
1897,  said  of  Barnard  that  "to  him  more  than  to  any  [other]  one 
person  do  we  owe  the  excellence  and  efficiency  of  our  present  system 
of  public  schools." 

In  the  same  year  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Clarke,  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Rhode  Island,  bore  testimony  that: 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  especial  cause  to  remember  him  with  grati- 
tude, as  he  gave  our  public-school  system  a  stimulus  which  it  has  never  lost, 
and  by  means  of  his  multitudinous  meetings  and  addresses  he  inspired  the 
community  with  an  interest  in  education  that  never  existed  before.    He  wna 
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not  a  man  who  sou^t  his  own,  either  in  the  way  of  fame  or  emoliuiient ;  the 
treasure  he  laid  up  for  his  latter  days  was  not  in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  he  was  a^ways  as  modest  and  oblivious  of  self  as  he  was  untiring  in  his 
labors  and  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  for  the  good  of  others.  His  consistent 
and  spotless  life  and  his  patient  «ideavor  to  enlighten  and  arouse  the  country 
to  the  importance  of  a  higher  tone  of  education  commend  him  to  our  respect 
and  veneration. 

Lastly,  we  may  well  quote  from  the  address  delivered  by  Thomas 
B.  Stockwell  in  October,  1898,  at  the  time  of  opening  the  new  Bhodo 
Island  Normal  School  buildings.  Mr.  'Stockwell  was  secretary  of 
the  trustees,  and  while  expressing  his  regret  that  Barnard  could  not 
be  present  for  the  occasion,  he  paid  him  this  tribute.  He  ''revolu- 
tionized the  sentiment  of  the  State.  It  seldom  comes  to  a  common- 
wealth to  be  so  laid  under  tribute  to  a  person  as  our  State  of  Rhndo 
Island  is  to  Henry  Barnard,  and  I  am  doing  him  tardy  justice  in 
emphasizing  the  debt  that  Rhode  Island  owes  him — a  debt  which 
•  she  can  never  repay."  Reference  was  then  made  to  Barnard's  plans 
for  two  normal  schools  in  the  State,  one  in  Providence,  affiliated 
with  the  city  schools  and  with  Brown  University,  and  the  other  in 
some  rural  part  of  the  State,  having  some  features  of  manual  labor 
connected  with  it  for  the  benefit  of  rural  schools. 

While  in  Rhode  Island,  Barnard  was  never  forgetful  of  Hartford 
or  of  Connecticut.  He  learned  of  an  effort  to  remove  Rev.  Thomas 
Robbins,  D.  D.,  to  Rhode  Island  or  to  Harvard  and  to  have  his 
valuable  library  remain  in  one  of  these  places.  Barnard  at  once  took 
up  the  matter  and  raised  by  subscription  a  fund  sufficient  to  pay 
Dr.  Robbins  an  annuity  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  provided  lio 
would  remove  to  Hartford,  become  curator  of  the  collections  of  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society  there,  and  leave  his  library  to  that 
society.  Robbins  accepted  this  proposition,  and  it  was  Barnard's 
privilege  in  1856,  as  president  of  the  Historical  Society,  to  pronounce 
a  discourse  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Robbins. 

After  the  Whigs  came  into  power  again  in  Connecticut  in  1&44, 
Gov.  Roger  S.  Baldwin  *'  spoke  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  of  the 
unsatisfactory  conditions  of  Uie  schools  and  referred  to  Barnard's 
work,  whereby  "  a  new  impulse  had  been  given  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion." Nothing  loath  to  show  forth  the  errors  of  the  Democrats, 
the  legislature  empowered  the  governor  to  appoint  an  investigating 
committee  of  9,  which  reported  in  1845,  blaming  the  school  socie- 
ties, and  referring  to  Barnard's  work  with  favor.  In  tlie  conclusion 
of  their  report,  for  which  they  had  been  able  to  obtain  statistics  from 
only  59  of  the  214  school  societies,  they  stated :  "  One  fatal  deficiency 
seems  to  be  that  the  scliools  are  in  politics,  and  the  machinery  of  one 
party  seems  to  have  been  captured  by  the  reactionists,  or  it  may  have 

'«Rep.  U.  S.  Commis.  of  Bd.^  18»&-»7»  Ft.  I.  p.  782. 
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fairly  represented  the  numerical  majority  of  the  people."  As  a 
result  of  this  report  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  education 
was  created,  and  its  duties  were  given  to  the  commissioner  of  the 
school  fund. 

In  1839  agitation  began  in  Hartford  with  reference  to  the  trans- 
formation of  the  old  Ilopkins  Grammar  School  into  a  town  high 
school.'*  Barnard  came  to  Hartford  in  August,  1845,  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  of  which  he  was 
a  director,  and  delivered  a  lecture  before  that  body.  At  that  time, 
he  interested  in  the  high-school  project  Mr.  James  M.  Bunce,  a  pros- 
perous and  public-spirited  merchant.  Barnard  made  five  visits  to 
Hartford  in  the  next  year  and  a  half,  during  which  visits  he  con- 
ferred with  Mr.  Bunce  and  other  persons  interested  in  this  matter. 
In  the  autiunn  of  1845,'*  Mr.  Bunce  wrote  Barnard,  asking  him  to 
return  to  Connecticut,  under  a  pledge  of  pecuniary  and  personal 
cooperation  from  himself  and  others,"  or  tell  us,  at  least,  how  to 
revive  educational  interest,"  which  the  "disastrous  legislation"  of 
1842  had  "  almost  extinguished." 

Barnard  replied  that  he  could  not  leave  Rhode  Island,  but  advised 
the  establishment  of  a  high  school  in  Hartford  and  the  placing  of  all 
the  schools  in  the  city  under  a  board  -of  education,  acting  through 
a  superintendent.  To  prepare  for  the  revival  of  interest,  he  sug- 
gested a  teachers'  institute.  The  people  of  Connecticut  must  be 
aroused  to  the  consciousness  that  their  schools  needed  improvement. 
He  continued: 

I  shall  here  work  out  my  plan  of  school  improvement,  by  educating  Uie  public 
mind  up  to  the  appreciation  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  successful  system  of 
public  schools,  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest  and  good  enough  for  the  best 
citizens,  and,  at  the  same  time  train  the  agents  In  the  administration  of  such 
n  system — teachers,  officers,  and  parents.  It  will  take  time  and  work,  but  I 
have  schooled  myself  to  labor  and  to  wait  The  work  to  be  done  here  Is 
substantially  the  work  which  has  to  be  done  In  Connecticut  and  every  other 
State — the  public  must  be  enlightened  as  to  all  the  details  of  the  system — 
the  Indispensable  features  of  a  school  law,  the  requisites  of  a  good  school  house, 
the  necessity  of  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  the  proper  distribution  of 
studies  and  chUdren  into  the  schools  of  different  grades,  and  the  classification 
of  every  school  of  any  grade,  and  above  all  as  to  the  qualities  and  qualification 
of  good  teachers  and  how  to  select,  train,  and  improve  them,  and  especially  to 
make  the  most  out  of  such  young  men  and  young  women  as  will,  until  public 
opinion  is  made  as  to  the  requirements,  rush  into  the  business  without  the 
requisite  knowledge  and,  especially,  without  any  training  or  apprenticesliip 
in  organizing  a  school  and  communicating  instruction,  and  governing  and 
stimulating  children  by  the  highest  motives. 

This  letter  and  the  interviews  with  Mr.  Bunce  led  him  to  offer  a 
prize  for  an  essay  on  the  "Necessity  and  means  of  improving  the 

»*  28  Am.  J.  Ed.,  238. 
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common  schools  of  Connecticut,  with  measures  which  can  be  adopted 
by  a  voluntary  association  to  improve  the  common  schools."  The 
prize  was  won  by  the  essay  written  by  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  jr.,  then  a 
young  clergyman  settled  over  the  Congregational  Church  in  Farm- 
ington,  later  to  be  known  as  the  distinguished  philosopher  and  tho 
well-beloved  president  of  Yale  College.'®  Porter  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  teachers'  institutes,  thorough  supervision  of  schools,  opening 
of  a  normal  school,  better  salaries  for  teachers,  consolidation  of 
schools,  institution  of  high  schools,  the  taxation  of  the  property  of 
the  whole  community  for  the  support  of  public  education,  and  the 
withholding  of  aid  from  the  State  school  fund  from  every  ^hool 
society  which  did  not  raise  a  tax.  All  these  measures  had  been 
advocated  by  Barnard,  and  he  rejoiced  to  reecho  Porter's  appeAil 
thsit  an  effort  be  put  forth  to  do  away  with  the  present  educational 
depression,  induce  Connecticut  to  be  true  to  herself,  and  revive  her 
ancient  glory .'^ 

Bunce  printed  and  circulated  this  essay  and  also  5,000  copies  of 
one  by  Barnard  entitled :  "  Considerations  on  a  Public  High  School 
in  Hartford."  *®  The  educational  interests  of  the  State  were  center- 
ing in  Hartford.'®  In  1846  a  convention  of  250  teachers  met  there, 
having  been  organized  by  Rev.  Merritt  Richardson,  of  Plymouth, 
Conn.  In  February  and  March,  1847,  Barnard  spent  four  weeks  in 
Hartford  during  the  campaign,  ended  on  March  8,  in  the  election, 
at  which  it  was  decided  to  establish  the  high  school.*®  In  order  to 
influence  the  vote,  he  lectured  on  "Our  city  and  our  duties  to  its 
past,  present,  and  future"  before  the  Young  Men's  Institute;  pre- 
senting the  claims  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  which  had 
recently  gained  possession  of  Dr.  Robbins's  library,  and  of  a  rural 
cemetery,  as  duties  to  the  past ;  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  system 
of  education  as  the  chief  duty  toward  the  present;  and  precaution 
against  limitations  in  endowments  and  institutions,  to  prevent  them 
from  adapting  themselves  to  altered  and  changing  circumstances  of 
a  progressive  age  and  country,  as  the  chief  duty  toward  the  future. 

When  the  new  high  school  was  opened,  it  was  very  fitting  to  invite 
Barnard  to  deliver  an  address.  He  accepted  and  what  he  said  there, 
on  December  1, 1847,  he  repeated  nine  years  afterwards  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Norwich  Free  Academy.*^  This  new  school  might  solve 
for  the  whole  country  the  problem  of  higher  education.  Education 
must  be  either  under  the  state  or  the  church.  "  There  can  not  bo, 
there  never  has  been,  an  efficient  system  of  primary  instruction  whose 
officers  and  teachers  were  not  supplied  from  public  institutions  of  a 
higher  grade."    The  curriculum  must  meet  the  demands  of  the  ago 

*»  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  721.  »  Bep.  of  U.  S.  Commls.  of  Ed.,  1890-97,  p.  783. 
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in  science,  but  must  not  ignore  the  studies  apparently  less  practical, 
such  as  mathematics  and  the  classics — 

wbich,  the  gathered  experience  of  successive  generations  of  teachers,  and  the 
profoundest  study  of  the  requirements  of  the  mind  of  youth,  and  the  disci- 
plinary and  informing  capabilities  of  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  have 
settled  to  be  the  best,  although  not,  as  I  hold,  the  only  basis  of  a  truly  liberal 
scheme  of  general  or  professional  education.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
amount  of  applied  science,  and  the  largest  amount  practicable  should  be  taught 
in  this  and  the  other  institutions  of  higher  learning;  or  that  any  attention 
which  may  l>e  bestowed  on  the  English  language  only,  and  whatever  else  is 
taught  or  omitted,  the  English  language  and  literature  should  ever  hold  a 
Xirominent,  the  prominent,  place  in  the  actual  aims  and  results  of  your  scheme 
of  study,  can  ever  train  the  three  great  faculties  of  reason,  memory,  and 
imagination  to  their  full,  natural,  and  harmonious  development 

He  also  urged  that  the  course  of  study  should  deal  with  the  phe- 
nomena and  duties  of  everyday  life,  that  women  be  used  as  teachers, 
and  that  the  cooperation  of  all  the  community  be  sought,  to  the  end 
that  there  might  be  secured  the  "  free  struggle  of  children  and  youth, 
of  the  same  age,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  condition,  for  the  masters 
of  the  same  knowledge,  igid  the  acquisition  of  the  same  mental  habits 
in  their  classrooms  under  accomplished  teachers.'' 

While  in  Rhode  Island,*^  Barnard  also  aided  greatly  Mr.  Seth  P. 
Beers  in  the  preparation  of  his  four  annual  reports  as  superintendent 
of  the  common  schools  of  Connecticut  under  the  act  of  1845,  as  well 
as  in  the  preparation  of  circulars  relating  to  returns  from  schools. 
In  the  second  report,  that  for  1846,  was  contained  a  recommenda- 
tion that  teachers'  institutes  be  held.  In  October,  such  an  institute 
was  held  in  Hartford  and  was  addressed  by  Rev.  Drs.  Gallaudet, 
Hawes,  and  Bushnell,  and  Messrs.  W.  A.  Alcott,  J.  Olney,  D.  N. 
Camp,  Rev.  M.  Richardson,  N.  L.  Gallup,  and  J.  E.  Lovell.  Other 
institutes  were  held  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and,  in  May  of  that  year, 
the  legislature  authorized  the  holding  of  at  least  two  schools  for 
teachers  in  each  county,  between  September  15  and  October  31,  for 
"  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  best  modes  of  governing  and  teach- 
ing our  common  schools."  Sixteen  county  institutes  were  then  held, 
and  in  1848,  after  a  renewed  recommendation,  a  permanent  pro- 
vision for  them  was  made  by  the  legislature.  Their  success  secured 
the  foimding  of  the  normal  school  in  1849,  but  that  is  "another 
story,"  to  be  treated  in  the  next  chapter.  We  catch  fleeting  glimpses 
of  Barnard's  private  life  *•  throughout  the  years  of  his  Rhode  Island 
.sojourn.  In  August,  1844,  he  went  on  a  trip  to  Maine,  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  and  lecture 

«  15  Am.  J.  Ed..  390. 
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therd^  on  the  difficulties  attending  common  schools  and  their  rem* 
edies.  In  that  same  year  H.  S.  Baiulall  wrote  him  admiringly  of  his 
power  of  reading  aloud  from  Coleridge's  translation  of  Wallen- 
stein.  In  1846  he  was  suddenly  asked,  &ve  days  b^ore  commence- 
ment, to  deliver  the  *  B  K  address  at  Yale.  He  retired  to  Point 
Judith  Lighthouse,  and  wrote  a  skeleton  of  the  address  which  he  suc- 
cessfully delivered.  When  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
met  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  the  same  summer,  he  was  present  and 
gave  an  address  upon  "  The  obligation  of  towns  to  elevate  the  char- 
acter of  the  schools."  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  took  a  western 
tour  of  five  weeks  for  his  health,  since  he  always  found  it  difficult  to 
work  with  moderation.  Availing  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
extend  his  educational  propaganda,  he  delivered  addresses**  at 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Madison,  Ann  Arbor,  Detroit,  Sandusky,  Cleve- 
land,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati.  Of  this  and  other  early  joumey- 
ings  of  Barnard,  Mayo  wrote :  *• 

He  was,  i)erhaps,  the  first  of  our  eminent  northern  educators,  of  the  many 
who  were  called  to  the  management  of  southern  educational  foundations,  to 
visit  that  section  of  the  Union  as  an  advocate  qf  what  has  since  become  in 
fact,  though  not  in  legal  form,  our  American  system  of  common  schools,  for 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  the  people.  *  *  «  His  early  excursions  through 
the  Western  States,  then  experimenting  on  their  present  systems  of  public 
institutions,  had  enlarged  his  ideas  of  the  possibilities  of  the  common  school* 
the  most  original  of  our  American  new  departures. 

This  tour  had  momentous  results  for  him;  for,  during  it  he  met 
his  future  wife.  The  story  can  not  be  better  told  than  in  the  words 
of  his  daughter.  Miss  Josephine  E.  Barnard,  contained  in  a  letter 
written  on  May  15, 1915 : 

My  mother*s  maiden  name  was  Josephine  Desnoyers,  and  my  father  met  her 
in  Detroit,  when  on  a  ^sit  to  his  classmate,  Mr.  (afterwards  General)  Alpheus 
Williams.  The  very  day  he  arrived  Mr.  WiUlams  urged  him  to  go  with  him 
to  the  wedding  of  a  friend.  My  father  pleaded  fatigue  after  his  iong  Journey 
and  excused  himself.  **  Toull  be  sorry  if  you  don't  go,**  says  Williams,  "  there 
is  going  to  be  an  awfully  pretty  bridesmaid,*'  and  he  went,  to  tils  everlasting 
blessing.  My  grandfather,  Peter  Desnoyers,  was  sent  away  from  Paris  in  1790 
to  escape  the  conscription.  His  father,  Jean  Charles  Desnoyers,  was  a  member 
of  the  Garde  Nationale  (BatalUon  de  Henri  Quatre)  Julllet,  1789,  and  his 
brevet  certifies  that  he  served  "avec  toutes  les  qualities  d'un  digne  citoyen." 
Nevertheless,  he  seems  to  have  thought  France  a  poor  place  for  bis  IS-year- 
old  son,  and  bought  for  him  an  interest  in  the  Scioto  Land  Go.  and  sent  him 
to  America,  where  he  arrived  at  Havre  de  Gkmee,  Md.,  after  a  voyage  of  60 
days.  On  landing,  the  French  (settlers)  went  directly  to  Galllpolis,  Ohlo^ 
which  was  supposed  to  be  within  the  company's  domain.  They  found  that  the 
title  deeds  were  worthless,  the  land  company  failed  entirely,  and  the  settle- 
ment was  ultimately  brolcen  up.  Later,  young  Desnoyers  accompanied  Wagner's 
army,  on  Its  way  to  the  Northwestern  Territory.  He  arrived  in  Detroit  In 
June,  1796,  and  after  some  struggling  years,  became  a  suoceasfol  merchant 

«•  16  Am.  J.  Bd.,  890.  «  Rep.  U.  8.  Commls.  of  Ed.,  1902,  p.  S98. 
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and  a  prominent  member  of  tlie  prosperous  community.  He  married  a  French 
Canadian,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Gobielle,  and  my  motlier  was  tbe  youngest  of 
12  cliildren. 

On  September  6, 1847,  Barnard  returned  to  Detroit  to  marry  Miss 
Desnoyers  and  spent  his  honeymoon  with  her  at  Saratoga  Springs. 
This  marriage,  between  a  French  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Connecticut 
Puritan,  turned  oat  to  be  a  most  happy  one.  Five  children  were 
bom  to  them,  of  whom  two  unmarried  daughters  alone  survive.  The 
only  son,  Henry  D.  Barnard,  after  studying  at  Heidelberg,  returned 
to  America,  and  settled  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Detroit.  He  had 
fine  prospects,  and  enterii^  local  politics  was  chosai  president  of 
the  city  council,  but  died  in  1884  at  the  early  age  of  82,  leaving  a 
widow  and  an  infant  daughter.  Mrs.  Barnard  was  an  invalid  for 
the  last  20  years  of  her  life  and  died  in  1891.  In  writing  a  note  of 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  husband.  Miss  Emily  V.  Mason,  who  had 
been  an  early  friend  in  Detroit  of  Mrs.  Barnard,  r^narked  upon 
her  purity  and  goodness^  her  refusal  to  dance,  her  delicacy  which 
led  her  to  refuse  ever  to  wear  a  low-necked  dress,  and  the  "  simplicity 
and  modesty  with  whidi  ^e  met  your  poetic  courtship.^' 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  CONNECTI- 

CUT  (1850-1855). 


^Vhen  Barnard  resigned  his  position  in  1849,  a  printed  circular 
was  sent  to  a  number  of  persons,  proposing  that  a  professorship  of 
popular  education  be  established  in  the  department  of  philosophy 
and  the  arts  in  Yale  College  and  that  Barnard  be  selected  to  fill  the 
chair,^  a  selection  to  which  the  president  and  prudential  conmiittee 
of  the  college  had  agreed.  If  called  to  the  chair,  he  was  expected 
to  deliver  a  brief  annual  course  of  lectures,  to  which  all  suitable  per- 
sons should  be  admitted,  either  gratuitously  or  for  a  very  low  fee. 
This  course  would  benefit  the  student  and  bring  to  New  Haven  a 
large  number  of  persons  from  many  States  of  the  Union,  "  intending 
to  embrace  a  full  course  of  classical  education."  The  circular  stated 
that: 

The  establishment  of  such  professorships  in  our  colleges  will  tend  to  give 
them  a  stronger  hold  on  the  popular  mind,  will  unite  our  higher  and  lower 
educational  institutions  by  a  stronger  and  more  active  sympathy,  and  will  help 
to  convert  our  present  various  and  sometimes  conflicting  modes  of  instruction 
into  a  uniform  and  efficient  system. 

Nothing  came  of  the  movement,  however.  About  this  time  Bar- 
nard declined  professoi-ships  of  history  and  English  literature  and 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  two  colleges,  and  school  superintendencies  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  New  Orleans.*  Gov.  Sewa«rd 
and  others  suggested*  that  he  travel  through  the  country  and  de- 
liver addresses  so  as  to  elevate  the  public  sentiment  as  to  education.* 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  Universities  of  Indiana  and  of  Mich- 
igan, and  had  resolved  to  accept  the  latter  position  when  an  accident 
caused  by  a  runaway  horse  impaired  his  health  for  the  time,  so  that 
he  was  forced  to  relinquish  the  plan.**  On  October  17,  1849,°  a 
national  convention  of  the  friends  of  common  schools  was  held  at 

» Oa  Aug.  15,  1858,  Barnard  presented  to  the  Yale  corporation  a  plan  for  the  cstabllsh- 
Dient  of  a  professorship  of  the  art  of  teaching,  which  was  laid  on  the  table.  (Stokes 
Memorials  of  Eminent  Yale  Men,  I,  p.  261.) 

»  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  736. 

»  Hughes,  N.  E.  Mag..  N.  S..  vol.  14,  p.  567,  1896. 

*  In  his  career  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  the  legislatures  in  10  States  and  delivered 
lectures  in  60  cities. 

» 1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  738. 

•  Itep.  of  Commls.  of  Ed.,  1902,  I,  p.  894. 
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Philadelphia.  The  call  for  the  meeting  was  signed  by  Bishop  Alonzo 
Potter,  Horace  Mann,  who  presided  over  the  meeting,  Barnard,  and 
84  others.  Barnard  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  business  com- 
mittee, and  as  such  reported  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  that  a 
committee  of  fi^e  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress 
asking  the  "  establishment  of  a  bureau  in  the  home  department  for 
obtaining  and  publishing  annually  statistical  information  in  regard 
to  public  education  in  the  United  States."  As  chairman  of  the 
business  committee  he  also  proposed  10  topics  for  consideration 
''relating  to  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  system  of 
public  instruction,  adapted  to  different  sections  of  the  United  States," 
and  as  chairman  of  other  committees  he  had  the  tasks  given  him  of 
preparing  rules  which  ought  to  regulate  the  future  legislation  of 
States  and  towns  concerning  the  formation  of  school  districts  and 
"  a  digest  of  the  school  system  and  educational  systems  of  the  sev- 
eral States." 

At  the  second  convention,  held  in  Philadelphia  on  August  28, 
1850,  Barnard  again  served  on  the  business  committee  and  reported 
that  during  the  past  decade  he  had  collected  more  than  1,000  docu- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  history  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  upon  which  he  would  present  a  report  later.  •»  Dr. 
Barnard  made  a  partial  report  in  August,  1851,  to  the  third  conven- 
tion, held  in  Cleveland,  at  which  time  the  convention  organized  itself 
into  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education. 
Barnard  was  made  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  and  chair- 
man of  a  committee  to  report  upon  "  the  value  of  education  to  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  country."  He  was  also  asked  to  append 
to  the  published  proceedings  a  "condensed  form  of  the  statistics 
which  he  has  collected  in  regard  to  systems  of  education  in  different 
States."  ^  It  was  before  this  association  in  1854  that,  after  speaking 
of  the  Educational  Exhibition  in  London,  which  he  had  recently 
visited,  he  laid  out  the  Plan  of  a  Central  Agency  for  Education,* 
with  a  paid  secretary,  a  journal,  a  library  of  32  volumes,  including 
a  history  of  national  education  in  the  United  States,  and  an  educa- 
tional exchange  between  literary  institutions  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. A  year  later  he  presided  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the 
association,  when,  on  account  of  lack  of  funds,  the  decision  was  made 
to  take  no  action  in  regard  to  this  plan. 

•*  At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  held  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  In 
August,  1849,  Barnard  was  present  and  made  some  very  Interesting  and  spirited  remarks 
upon  education.  The  institute  passed  a  resolution  that  "we  have  the  utmost  confidence 
in  Mr.  Barnard's  ability  to  prepare  a  history  of  education  and  that  we  will  afford  him 
every  aid  within  our  power.*' 

'  This  body  of  educators  was  succeeded  by  the  National  Teachers*  Association  in  185G. 

•  Rep.  of  U.  S.  Commis.  of  Ed.,  1002,  I,  p.  805 ;  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  8,  184. 
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We  come  upon  notices  of  other  of  Barnajd's  addresses  from  time 
to  time.  In  1851  he  spdce  on  Progress  of  a  Quarter  Century,  be- 
fore the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Northampton,  Mass^ 
and  on  OctcAer  10  he  addressed  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers* 
Association,  at  Washington,®  and,  praising  the  society  of  New  Pres- 
ton in  that  town,  spoke  of  the  great  men  who  came  thence.  This 
meeting  was  the  first  of  a  series,  art  each  of  which  Barnard  spoke 
for  two  hours.  On  October  14,  at  Colchester,  his  subject  was  the 
elements  of  a  good  system  of  public  schools;  on  October  21,  at  Essex, 
he  praised  the  conditions  at  Deep  River  and  deplored  the  lack  of 
interest  in  Essex;  on  October  21,  at  Norwalk,  he  spoke  on  the  grada- 
tion of  schools.  Later  meetings  were  those  at  Glastenbury,  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  and  Ashford  on  October  29.  The  elements  he  touched  upon 
in  his  Colchester  speech ••  were:  (1)  A  good  school  law;  (2)  a  good 
fichoolhouse;  (3)  punctual  and  r^ular  attendance;  (4)  a  good  classi- 
fication of  schools;  (5)  a  good  course  of  study;  (6)  a  good  series  of 
textbocAs;  (7)  a  good  teacher;  (8)  a  good  committeeman;  (9)  a 
good  parent;  and  (10)  a  good  district  or  society. 

In  1853,  at  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Linonian  Society 
at  Yale,  he  made  a  fine  impromptu  speech,  when  the  appointed 
orator  f ailed.^°  At  this  time  was  printed  his  "  Tribute  to  Gallaudet, 
a  discourse  in  commemoration  of  the  life,  charact^,  and  services  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D.,  delivered  before  the  citizens 
of  Hartford,  January  7,  1852.""  This  address  was  also  delivered 
at  New  Britain  in  1851,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Teachers'  Association,"  of  whkdi  Barnard  was  president  in 
that  year.^'  Of  this  presidency  he  wrote  tiiat  he  "tried  to  bring 
the  teachei's  into  an  active  participation  in  the  work  of  school  ad- 
vancement and  to  the  responsible  management  of  all  the  essential 
agencies  of  professional  improvement."  About  this  time  Barnard 
received  thi'ee  signal  honors,  being  gianted  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  by 
Yale  and  Union  in  1852  and  by  Harvard  in  1853. 

On  August  7,  1849,  Barnard  had  been  chosen  principal  of  the 
Connecticut  Normal  School,  at  New  Britain/*  and  superintendent 
of  common  schools  of  the  State,  under  the  act  of  June  ^,  1849." 

•  81  Am.  J.  Ed.,  521. 

•»V.  Conn.  Com.  Sch.  Joar.,  69, 

» N.  B.  Mag.,  N.  8.,  vol.  14,  p.  563. 

^  With  an  appendix  containing  a  history  of  deaf-mute  InstnietioB  and  Instltutionfl  and 
other  documents,  pp.  220.  Part  of  the  matter  is  reprinted  from  the  Conn.  <3om.  School 
Journal.  An  edition  in  1852,  with  the  History  of  the  American  Asylum,  Is  said  to  have 
contained  pp.  268. 

a  16  Am.  J.  Ed.,  593. 

>*  The  association  had  been  formed  at  a  convention  in  Hartford  County  in  1846. 

^Agitation  for  the  establishment  of  the  Lexington  Normal  School  began  In  18:^5,  and 
the  school  was  opened  in  1839.  Gov.  Seward,  of  New  York,  recommended  one  In  that 
State,  and  it  was  opened  in  1844.     N.  B.  A.  Proc,  1901,  p.  394. 

» 14  Am.  J.  Bd.,  274. 
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Holding  these  positions,  he  delivered  the  dedicatory  addiress  at  the 
opening  of  the  BchooPs  building  on  June  4, 1851,  ti^i  heholdin^  the 
consummation  of  the  project  urged  by  him  npon  tiae  State  18  years 
earlier.'^^  In  his  address  of  an  hour/^  Barnard  glanced  at  the  idea 
of  a  school  with  groups  of  sdiolars  tmder  the  systematic  training  of 
a  teacher  and  traced  its  history  to  Christ's  taking  a  child  in  his  arms. 
Then  he  gave  a  historical  sketch  of  normal  schools  from  the  found- 
ing of  an  institution  in  iRheims  in  1681,  by  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle, 
for  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  and  from  Herman 
Franke's  orphan  house  in  Halle,  There  were  then  264  teachers'  semi- 
naries in  Europe  and  only  7  in  the  United  States.  Next  he  dwelt  upon 
the  course  of  instruction  and,  in  closing,  he  called  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  to  the  fact  that  no  normal  school  had  failed.  If  this  one 
fails,  the  failure  will  be  due  to  lack  of  adequate  entrance  qualifica- 
tions, sufficient  permanence  of  residence,  adequate  appropriation  f  r<Mn 
the  State,  or  suitable  encouragement  given  ''  by  adequate  compensa- 
tion and  continued  employment  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  school 
of  well  educated  and  thoroughly  trained  teachers."  On  the  same  day 
Bev.  Horace  Bushnell  also  spoke  and  told  how  Barnard  had  con- 
sulted him  in  1838  as  to  giving  himself  up  to  the  public  schools. 
He  made  his  choice  to  do  so,  and — 

after  encountering  years  of  untoward  hindrance  here,  winning  golden  opinions 
meantime  from  every  other  8tate  in  the  RepubUc  and  from  ministers  of  educa- 
tion from  almost  every  nation  of  the  old  world  by  Ills  thorouglily  practical 
understanding  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  subject,  after  raising  also  into  vigorous 
action  the  school  system  of  another  State  and  setting  it  fonward  on  a  tide  of 
progress,  he  returned  to  the  scenes  of  his  beginnings  and  permits  us  to  con- 
gratulate both  him  and  ourselves  on  the  prospect  tliat  his  original  cliolce  and 
purpose  are  finaUy  to  be  fulfilled.  ^  *  *  He  has  our  confidence.  We  are 
to  have  ills  life  and  e2q;>erlence. 

The  idea  of  a  normal  school,  first  enunciated  by  Olmsted  in  1816,^" 
had  been  emphasized  by  GalLaudet  in  1825,  who  had  urged,  in  articles 
printed  in  the  Connecticut  Observer,  at  Hartford,  that  t^ching  be 
made  a  ^^  profession,"  and  that  there  be  established  ^^institutions  for 
the  training  up  of  instructors  for  their  sphere  of  labor,  ba  well  as 
instructions  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  duties  of  the  divine,  the 
lawyer,  or  the  physician," 

In  1888,  Barnard,  speaking  in  the  C!onnecticut  house  of  representa- 
tives,^* said  that  there  was  need  of  "better  education  and  special 
training  of  teachers  for  their  delicate  and  difficult  labor."  "  Every 
man  who  received  his  early  education  in  the  district  schools  of  Con- 
necticut must  be  conscious  of  the  defective  instruction,"  due  both  to  a 

lack  of  knowledge  on  flie  part  of  the  teacher  and  of  a  "  practical 

■  ^ 

«•  Monroe,  10 ;  1  Am.  J.  Ed.,  786.  "  Rep.  U.  S.  Commls.  of  Bd.,  1896-97,  I.  793. 

»10  Am.  J.  Bd.,  84.  »10  Am.  3.  Bd.,  24. 
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ability  to  make  what  he  does  know  available.  He  has  never  studied 
and  practiced  his  art — the  almost  creative  art  of  teaching."  It  is 
"  idle  to  expect  good  schools,  until  we  have  good  teachers  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
With  better  teachers  will  come  better  compensation  and  more  perma- 
nent employment.  The  people  pay  now  quite  enough  for  the  article 
they  get.  It  is  dear  at  even  the  miserably  low  price  at  which  so  much 
of  it  can  be  purchased." 

In  his  first  report  as  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education,  in 
1839,  he  urged  the  establishment  of  at  least  *one  seminary  for  teach- 
ers and,  while  defending  in  the  house  a  bill  for  teachers'  institutes 
or  a  seminary,  he  maintained  that  good  teachers  would  make  better 
schools,  and  that,  in  time,  "  college  graduates  will  no  longer  be  hired 
to  teach  the  alphabet,  but  accomplished  female  teachers,  who  can  do 
the  work  of  the  primary  schools  best."  Teachers  were  the  "  natural 
guardians,"  in  his  opinion,  of  this  great  interest,  at  least  they  are  the 
cooperators  with  the  parents  in  this  work  of  educating  the  rising 
generation  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  is  passing  off  the  stage. 
They  are  the  chosen  priesthood  of  education.  They  must  bear  the 
task  on  their  shoulders.  Teachers'  institutes  are  good,  but  should 
"create  in  the  existing  teachers  a  thirst  for  something  better  than 
can  be  given  in  any  temporary  course." 

In  the  report  of  1840,  recommending  an  appropriation  for  a 
teachers'  seminary,  Barnard  said  in  behalf  of  the  commissioners, 
that  a  teacher  without  preliminary  training  is  like  a  "  medical  prac- 
titioner who  commences  his  labors  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
settled  principles  of  his  art,  but  expects  to  gain  his  knowledge  of  his 
profession  in  the  course  of  his  practice."  Again,  in  his  report  of 
1841,  he  spoke  of  the  need  of  examining  boards  for  teachers  in  each 
county  or  senatorial  district,  and  of  the  further  need  of  improve- 
ment of  the  sources  relied  on  to  supply  teachers.  He  suggested  that 
older  students  in  the  schools  might  be  taught  how  to  teach  the 
younger  ones;  teachers'  classes  might  be  instituted  in  the  winter  and 
spring;  and  most  of  all  there  was  a  need  of  separate  institutions  in 
which  the  exclusive  attention  of  able  men  should  be  devoted  to  "  the 
distinct  object  of  giving  the  greatest  practical  elevation  and  efficiency 
to  the  profession  of  common  school  teacher."  For  the  last  time  in 
that  report,  Barnard  urged  a  normal  school  and  thought  that  this 
institution  had  better  be  confined  in  the  outset  to  the  preparation  of 
female  teachers.  Those  who  attend  it  should  be  obliged  to  promise 
to  teach  two  or  three  years  in  the  common  schools.  The  good  that 
they  would  do  would  not  be  confined  to  the  districts  in  which  they 
would  teach.  An  appropriation  of  $10,000,  together  with  what  could 
be  raised  by  individuals,  would  suffice  to  give  the  plan  a  fair  trial. 

After  Barnard  had  gone  to  Ehode  Island,  in  1844,  a  committee  of 
eight  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  was  appointed  to  con- 
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sider  the  state  of  education  in  Connecticut  and  report  to  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature.  In  May,  1845,  they  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  school,  since  "  teaching  is  an  art."  Nothing 
was  then  done,  but  in  1846,  the  general  assembly  approved,  in  the 
main,  a  plan  of  the  joint  standing  committee  of  education  for  a  nor- 
mal school.  In  1847,  Mr.  Beers,  the  superintendent  of  education, 
recommended  the  opening  of  such  a  school,  since  it  would  give  an 
opportunity  to  teachers  to  learn  their  art  before  taking  schools.  The 
report  was  referred  to  the  joint  committee,  which  visited  normal 
schools  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  and  recommended  to  the 
general  assembly  of  1848  the  establishment  of  such  a  school.  An- 
other year  passed  before  anything  was  done,  and  then  an  act  was 
passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers in  the  art  of  instructing  and  governing  the  common  schools  of  the 
State.  For  this  purpose  the  sum  of  $11,000  was  appropriated,  which 
amount  had  been  paid  by  two  banks  as  a  bonus  for  their  charters. 
On  February  1, 1850,  the  school  was  located  at  New  Britain,  because 
of  inducements  offered  by  the  people  of  that  town.  Mr.  Seth  J. 
North  gave  $6,000,  and  much  of  the  cost  of  the  $25,000  building  came 
from  other  citizens  of  New  Britain.^®*  Without  waiting  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building,  or  the  purchase  of  apparatus  or  library,*® 
the  school  was  opened  on  May  15, 1850,  "  under  as  favorable  auspices, 
as  to  pupils  and  opportunities  for  imparting  practical  knowledge, 
as  any  other  of  the  seven  normal  schools  then  existing  in  the  Union.'* 
At  the  close  of  the  first  week  there  were  65  students,  who  were  al- 
lowed to  use  as  practice  schools  four  district  schools  with  300 
students. 

When  Barnard  accepted  the  principalship,  he  did  so  with  the 
understanding  that  an  assistant  principal  should  be  appointed  to 
take  immediate  charge  of  the  school,  and  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone  as- 
siuned  that  position,  leaving  for  it  his  former  post  as  superintendent 
in  the  department  of  instruction  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Reform 
School  at  Westboro.  Barnard  gave  such  attention  *^  as  he  "  found 
compatible  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  State,  for  which  his  studies  and  previous  experience  "  had  "  in 
some  measure  qualified  him." 

By  the  act  which  established  the  normal  school  and  placed  it 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  eight  trustees,  the  superintendency 
of  the  common  schools  had  been  united  with  the  duties  of  the  prin- 
cipal, instead  of  with  those  of  the  commissioner  of  the  school  fund. 
This  was  done  at  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioner,  and 
the  new  officer  was  given  a  salary  of  $3  per  diem  while  actually  em- 
ployed and  his  expenses  while  traveling,  with  an  allowance  for  sta- 
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tionery,  printing,  and  clerk  hire.  The  superintendent  had  placed 
upon  ]iim  the  duty  to  collect  information  from  sdiool  visitors  and  to 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  general  assembly^  with  a  statement 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  common  schools,  plans  for  their 
improvement  and  for  a  better  organization  of  the  common  school 
system.  During  each  autumn,  he  cdiould  hold  in  each  county  a 
school  or  convention  of  teadiM^  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  them 
in  the  best  modes  of  governing  and  teaching  their  schools.**  This 
law  provided  for  an  encouragement  of  local  taxation,  for  graded 
schools,  and  for  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  school  officers,  and 
made  possible  the  return  of  school  management  to  the  town.  It 
is  said  that  there  were  at  that  time  in  Connecticut  1,650  independent 
school  districts,  10,000  school  officers,  syid  75,000  children  oi  school 
age.** 

In  his  first  report,  made  to  the  legislature  at  its  sesmon  in  May, 
1850,**  Barnard  laid  out  his  plans  for  the  normal  school.  Even 
one  teitn  in  residence  there  would  be  of  use;  even  a  visit  to  the 
school  for  an  hour  by  a  teacher  or  candidate  for  teaching  would 
be  encouraged.  The  curriculum  would  include  English,  penman- 
ship, drawing,  vocal  music,  physiology,  and  to  advanced  students, 
agricultural  chemistry  and  domestic  economy.  Subjects,  rather  than 
textbooks,  would  be  taught.  Elementary  subjects  would  be  reviewed 
by  practice  on  blackboards  and  by  aid  of  maps  and  cheap  and  simple 
apparatus.  Lectures  would  be  given  on  the  history  and  theory  of 
education,  school  architecture,  and  the  legal  position  of  the  teacher. 
The  pupils  were  expected  to  visit  schools  in  their  vacations  and  to 
attend  educational  meetings.  Barnard  believed  it  to  be  important 
to  cultivate  a  truly  religious  feeling,  to  lay  the  foundation  and  im- 
plant the  motives  of  a  truly  religious  life,  to  enable  teachers,  by 
precept  and  example,  rightly  to  develop  the  moral  faculties  and  to 
define  and  enforce  the  performance  of  all  the  great  primary  moral 
duties  in  the  schools  which  may  be  placed  under  their  charge. 

Consequently,  every  suitable  effort,  consistent  with  perfect  reUgious  tolera- 
tion, will  be  made  to  give  a  deep  moral  and  reUglous  tone  to  aU  the  exercises 
and  to  the  whole  character  of  the  institution,  from  a  deep  conviction  that 
a  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  and  love  to  man  must  form  the  mainspring 
of  a  teacher's  activity,  whUe  It  Is  the  surest  pledge  of  succesa 

There  would  be  occasional  lectures  from  nonresident  scholars. 
The  faculty  would  endeavor  to  find  positions  for  the  pupils,  and 
w^uld  try  to— 

grapple,  as  with  bands  of  steel  and  yet  only  by  the  syBE^pathy  of  a  common 
pursuit  and  the  sense  of  redproeal  benefit,  the  pupils  to  the  school  and  the 
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teachers  of  the  State  to  eetck  other  and  to  unite  all  hearts  and  all  hands  in 
the  great  woiic  of  the  more  complete,  practical,  and  universal  education  of 
the  children  of  Connecticut 

The  officers  of  the  school,  so  as  to  extend  its  influence,  intended  to 
be  pi'esent  at  the  teachers'  institutes  throughout  the  State. 

This  school  was  a  success  from  the  start  It  is  true  **  that  for  two 
years  it  was  little  more  than  a  permanent  normal  institute,  receiving 
teachers  and  pupils  of  all  grades  for  even  less  than  one  term,  and 
adjusting  its  terms  to  those  of  the  winter  and  summer  schools.  In 
the  third  year  a  permanent  annual  appropriation  of  $4,000  made  it 
possible  to  organize  a  systematic  course  of  instruction.  Before  1860, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  teachers  had  studied  there,  of  which 
Dumber  one-third  were  still  teaching,  a  fact  which  shows  the  lack  of 
permanence  in  the  occupation.**  In  1855,  after  the  school  had  been 
four  years  in  operation,  Barnard  wrote,*^  as  he  retired  from  office, 
that  he  hoped :  (a)  That  the  institution  will  become  an  indispensable 
feature  of  the  common  school  system,  having  as  one  reason  for  his 
hope  that  no  normal  school  once  oi)ened  had  ever  been  abandoned; 
(b)  that  it  wiU  furnish  a  place  where  young  people  "  can  acquire  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  without  a  series  of  experiments  made  at 
the  exp^ise  of  health,  faculties,  and  the  affections  of  the  children,'' 
and  will  give  teachers  what  men  entering  other  professions  receive 
from  their  preliminary  training;  (c)  that  it  will  make  teaching  a 
"permanent  employment'';  (d)  that  it  will  help  to  ** verify  tho 
vocation  of  persons  entering  the  profession  and  make  a  school  an 
uncomfortable  place  for  a  person  whose  heart  is  not  in  the  work  " ; 
(e)  that  the  schools  conducted  by  the  graduates  will  become  models 
for  the  other  districts  and  that  a  wholesome  spirit  of  emulation  will 
thus  be  provoked ;  (/)  that  the  standard  of  the  qualifications  required 
from  teachers  and  the  wages  paid  to  them  will  bo  raised,  that  old 
schoolhonses  will  disappear,  and  that  boarding  will  no  longer  remain 
a  hindrance  to  the  formation  of  a  permanent  well-qualified  body  of 
teachers;  (g)  that  the  school  will  unite  with  the  teachers'  institutes 
to  inspire  and  strwigtlien  a  professional  feeling  among  teachers;  (A) 
that  it  will  build  up  a  professional  literature;  and  (i)  that,  in  a  few 
pupils,  it  will  produce  an  "enthusiastic  attachment  to  their  future 
profession  as  the  noblest,  holiest  department  of  human  exertion" 
and  through  them  will  give  "  an  impulse  of  the  most  powerful  kind 
to  educartion."  All  that  the  officers  of  the  school  asked  was  a  "  fair 
field  and  reasonable  cooperation  "  from  the  people  of  the  State. 

«Bep.  U.  S.  Commls.  of  Ed^  1896-87,  I,  794. 
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During  Barnard's  term  of  office  he  had  the  hearty  support  of  the 
State  administration.  Gov.  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  in  his  message 
to  the  legislature  in  1850,  wrote  thus  of  Barnard : 

Though  laboring  often**  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances,  he  has 
steadily  pursued  the  lofty  purpose  which  he  has  had  In  view,  with  an  industry 
and  perseverance  which  nothing  short  of  a  weU-founded  faith  In  the  Justice  of 
the  cause  could  have  inspired.  From  his  report  it  will  be  seen  that,  while 
scliools,  in  connection  with  other  institutions,  are  making  education  the  com- 
mon property  of  every  chUd  in  our  midst,  there  is  still  left  room  in  our  system 
of  pubUc  instruction  to  carry  out  and  enlarge  what  our  fathers  so  admirably 
be^ran. 

The  report  alluded  to,  viz,  Barnard's  first  and  the  fifth  of  the 
superintendent  of  common  schools  to  the  general  assembly,  is  a 
pamphlet  of  160  pages.  From  it  we  learn  that  teachers'  institutes 
had  been  held  in  every  county  and  were  attended  by  75  teachers, 
mostly  from  the  winter  schools : 

The  object  and  legitimate  scope  of  these  meetings  must  be,  not  to  become  a 
substitute  for  the  patient,  thorough,  and  protracted  study  which  the  mastership 
of  any  branch  of  knowledge  requires,  nor  yet  for  the  practical  drilling  which  a 
well-conducted  normal  school  alone  can  give,  but  to  refresh  the  recollection  of 
principles  already  acquired,  by  sapid  reviews  and  by  new  and  safe  methods 
of  presenting  the  same,  to  communicate  hints  and  suggestions  In  aid  of  self- 
improvement  from  wise  and  experienced  instructors,  to  solve  the  difficulties 
and  doubts  of  the  inexperienced  and  to  enkindle  through  the  sympathies  of 
numbers,  engaged  in  the  same  pui-sults,  the  aspirations  of  a  true  professional 
feeling. 

He  attended  12  meetings  of  teachers'  associations  and  suggested  a 
small  grant  for  them.  General  supervision  had  been  given  to  schools. 
He  had  advised  them  on  all  possible  subjects,  but  regretted  the  lack 
of  reliable  information  upon  many  points. 

Barnard  wrote: 

Scattered  all  over  our  territory,  through  every  city  and  village  and  neighbor- 
hood and  even  In  the  secluded  nook,  or  rocky  and  wooded  waste,  If  there  the 
family  has  planted  Itself  with  Its  domestic  relations,  the  district  school  Is  to  be 
seen,  with  Its  doors  open  to  receive  the  children  of  all  classes,  for  at  least  four 
months  in  the  year,  and  these  schools,  in  connection  with  private  schools  of 
various  grades  and  the  press  and  the  pulpit  and  the  practical  working  of  our 
domestic  and  civil  instructions,  secure  not  only  an  elementary  education,  but  a 
vigorous  self-training,  as  the  birthright  and  the  birth  blessing  of  every  child 
of  the  State. 

More  must  yet  be  accomplished.  The  parental  apathy  must  be  re- 
moved, districts  should  be  abolished,  and  a  graded  system  estab- 
lished in  each  town  or  school  society.  Public  lectures  should  bo 
given,  articles  written  for  the  press,  essays  or  tracts  published  upon 
such  topics  as  the  history  of  education  in  Connecticut,  the  actual  con- 
dition of  education  there  and  a  comparison  with  the  condition  in 
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other  States,  school  architecture,  the  attendance  and  classification  of 
children,  school  systems  for  cities  and  large  villages,  the  normal 
school  textbooks  and  school  apparatus,  school  supervision,  school  sup- 
port, parental  and  public  interest.  More  money  must  be  appro- 
priated for  schools. 

As  education  is  a  want  not  felt  by  those  who  need  it  most  for  themselves 
or  their  children ;  as  it  Is  a  duty  which  avarice,  or  a  short-sighted  self-interest, 
may  disregard,  as  It  is  a  right  which  is  Inherent  in  every  child,  but  which  the 
child  can  not  enforce,  and  as  it  is  an  interest,  both  public  and  individual, 
which  can  not  safely  be  neglected,  it  is  unwise  and  unjust  to  leave  it  to  the 
sense  ot  parental  duty,  or  the  unequal  and  iQsufflcient  resources  which  in- 
dividuals and  local  authorities  under  the  stimulus  of  ordinary  motives  will 
provide.  If  it  is  thus  left,  there  will  be  the  educated  few  and  the  uneducated 
many.  This  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  history.  The  leading  object  should 
be  for  the  State  to  stimulate  and  secure,  but  not  supersede,  the  proper  efforts 
of  parents  and  local  authorities,  and  to  see  that  the  means  thus  provided  are 
so  applied  as  to  make  the  advantages  of  education  as  equal  as  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances of  families  and  local  communities  will  admit 

In  his  next  annual  report,**  Barnard  alluded  to  the  holding  of  14 
teachers'  institutes,  with  an  attendant  of  1,200  persons,  at  an 
expenditure  of  only  $400.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  were 
too  many  private  schools  and  that  an  educational  qualification  should 
be  required  of  voters.  Early  and  regular  attendance  should  be  re- 
quired of  each  child,  at  least  until  10  or  12  years  of  age. 

Every  child  should  attend  the  beet  school,  be  it  public  or  private ;  but,  other 
things  t>eing  equal,  a  public  sch#ol  of  the  same  grade  will  be  the  best  school ; 
and,  if  it  is  the  best  school  in  all  the  essential  features  of  a  school,  the  social 
and  indirect  benefits  to  the  individual  and  the  community  from  the  early 
school  associations  of  all  the  children,  from  the  families  of  the  poor  and  rich, 
the  more  and  the  less  favored  in  occupation  and  outward  circumstances,  are 
such  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  children  of  a  neighborhood  should 
attend  the  public  school. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  consisted  of  two  classes  of  communities. 
The  majority  of  the  people  yet  lived  in  the  country.  Not  foreseeing 
the  tremendous  growth  of  the  urban  population,  Barnard  wrote  that: 

First  in  point  of  numbers,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  agricultural  population  will 
ever  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  dignity  and  strength  of  the 
State  ♦  •  ♦  The  sparseness  of  the  population  forbids  the  concentration  of 
schools  into  large  districts  aad  the  consequent  gradation  of  schools,  which  is  so 
desirable  and  even  essential  to  the  thoroughness  of  school  Instruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  country,  there  is  found  more  "  bodily 
energy  and  the  freshness  and  force  of  mind  which  are  consequent 
upon  it."  The  country  schools  had  usually  been  badly  taught  and  the 
scholai-s  had  no  other  advantages  from  library  or  lyceum.  Among 
the  improvements  urged  are  better  schoolhouses,  the  employment  of 
female  teachers  for  small  children  during  the  whole  year,  the  gath- 
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ering  of  dlder  childrwi  together  In  the  winter  6rom  a  **  wide  circuit 
of  territory,"  the  fostering  of  the  taste  for  reading  by  the  establish- 
n^nt  of  school  libraries,  and  the  modification  of  the  course  of  study, 
so  that  ^^it  should  deal  less  with  books  and  more  with  real  objects  in 
nature  around,  more  with  facts  and  principles  which  can  be  illustra- 
ted by  references  to  the  actual  business  of  life."  In  the  manufacturing 
districts,  on  the  other  hand,  the  children  need  different  treatment. 
There  gradation  of  classes  is  possible.  Drawing,  mathematics,  and 
needlework  should  be  emphasized.  Teachers  shouid  be  able  to  ex- 
plain elementary  natural  science  and  "  should  take  decided  interest 
in  everything  that  related  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  people.*' 

liibrarieB  Df  good  bocfks,  selected  in  reference  to  Hie  int^lectnal  wants  of 
tbe  old  and  tiie  youns,  ^umld  be  provided  lii  evei^  village.  To  create  a  taste 
Dor  reading  should  be  a  leading  object  in  the  labors  of  teachers  and  lecturers. 
All  that  the  school,  even  the  best,  where  so  much  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
disciplining  the  faculties,'^  all  Umt  tike  ablest  lecture,  when  accompanied  by 
Ulusti'ationfi  and  experiments,  can  do  toward  unfolding  the  many  branches  of 
knowledge  and  filling  the  ralnd  with  various  information,  is  but  little  compared 
with  the  thoughtful  pemsal  of  good  boolfs,  from  evening  to  evening,  extending 
through  a  series  of  years.  Theee  are  the  great  insrtmments  of  s^  culture, 
when  their  trutiis  ane  Inwrought  by  reflection  into  the  very  structure  of  the 
mind  and  made  to  shed  a  light  on  the  daily  labors  of  the  worksdiop. 

Small  museunte  and  libraries,  with  rooms  for  reading,  games,  coaa- 
versation,  and  lectures,  will  bring  all  classes  together.  High  schools, 
ev^iing  schools,  reform  schools,  uniformity  of  textboolffi,  are  all 
advocated  in  this  report. 

In  1852  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  was  resumed 
and  was  continued  by  Barnard  until  Janunry  1, 1855,  when  he  turned 
it  over  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  In  liis  seventh  report, 
that  for  1852,  he  wrote  that  nine  teacliers'  institutes  had  been  held 
during  the  year,  with  an  attendance  of  900.  Each  lasted  from  Mon- 
day until  Friday,  and  at  each  institute  educational  addresses  had 
been  delivered,  especially  by  the  clergy.  The  gradation  and  con- 
solidation of  schools,  the  examination  of  teachers  by  county  inspec- 
tors, the  distribution  of  school  money  on  the  basis  of  attendance  are 
among  the  subjects  discussed.  In  July,  1852,  Barnard  resigned  his 
position  on  account  of  his  health,  for  tlie  restoration  of  which  he 
liad  been  ordered  to  takse  a  sea  voyage.'^  The  trustees  declined  to 
accept  his  resignation,  hut  adked  him  to  take  a  leave  of  absence.  He 
<lid  so  and  a  trip  to  Europe  proved  so  restorative  that  he  was  able 
to  go  on  with  his  work.  In  Ai^st,  1853,  at  New  Haven,  Barnard 
lectured  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  upon  ^^  Practi- 
cal lessons  to  be  drawn  from  an  educational  t^ur  of  Europe."    On 
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his  travels  he  kad  ooUeeted  inforniaticm  and  ideas,  some  of  which 
he  thought  might  wdl  be  adopted  in  America,  thou^i — 

the  public  schools  «(  finrope,  wiCh  tbAlr  InstltatloDB  of  govemm^it  and  society, 
do  not  turn  out  such  practical  and  efficient  men  as  our  own  common  sdiools, 
acting  in  concert  with  our  religious,  social,  and  political  institutions ;  *  *  * 
but  this  superiority  is  not  due  to  the  school,  but  it  is  gained  in  spite  of  the 
school.  Our  aim  should  be  to  make  the  school  better  and  to  bring  all  the 
Influences  of  home  and  Bo<dety,  of  religion  and  free  institutions,  to  perfect 
harmony  with  the  best  teactiiiig>of  the  best  teacher. 

He  fonnd  the  Prussian  youths  "  "  subjected  to  the  depressing  and 
repressing  influences  of  a  despotic  government  and  of  a  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  everything  is  fixed  both  by  law  and  the  iron  rule  of 
custom."  On  October  28,  1858,  Barnard  addressed  the  Barnard  and 
Gallaudet  Library  Societies  in  the  New  Britain  Normal  School  upon 
the  results  which  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  an  improved 
system  of  popular  education,  instancing  as  such  results:  (1)  In- 
creased productive  power  of  manual  labor,  (2)  improvements  in 
madiineiy,  (8)  better  care  and  higher  utility  with  which  articles  of 
daily  use  would  be  constructed,  (4)  the  increase  of  cheap,  innocent, 
and  humanizing  amusements,  and  (5)  the  spread  of  a  better  and 
more  powerful  American  literature. 

In  his  eighth  report,  that  for  1858,  Barnard  referred  to  10  teach- 
ers' institutes  which  had  been  held  with  an  attendance  of  1,000 
teachers.  Nine  teachers'  association  meetings  had  been  held  and  275 
addresses  delivered."  At  the  New  Britain  Normal  School  there  had 
been  324  students  during  the  year  1852,  and  188  were  in  residence 
thei-e  when  he  made  his  report.  He  had  made  arrangements  with 
the  managers  at  the  penitentiary  at  Wcthersfield  whereby  the  con- 
victs were  employed  in  making  school  apparatus,  which  thus  could 
be  more  cheaply  supplied  to  the  schools.  "  Our  aim  should  be  to 
make  the  schools  better  and  to  bring  the  influences  of  home  and  so- 
ciety, of  religion  and  free  institutions,  into  perfect  harmony  with 
the  best  teaching  of  the  best  teacher.''  In  accordance  with  this  wide 
purpose  he  sought  for  the  primary  schools  female  teachers  "of  the 
requisite  tact,  patience,  versatility,  and  prompt  and  kind  sym- 
pathies." He  referred  to  the  many  monographs  which  he  had  in 
preparation,  to  the  kinds  of  schools  needed  in  the  different  classes 
of  communities,  and  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Gallaudet — ^the  best 
li^ts  of  my  own  mind  have  been  drawn  and  fed  from  his  wise  coun- 
sels and  the  best  purposes  of  my  own  heart  have  been  strengthened 
by  the  beauty  of  his  daily  life." 

This  report  is  largely  devoted  to  his  extremely  valuable  History  of 
Education  in  Connecticut,  qf  which  a  second  edition  was  printed  in 

«  aJB  Am.  J.  Ed..  SSJU  *16  Am.  J«  Bd.,  »)7. 
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1856.'*  During  these  years,  his  fame  became  international.  Dr. 
Wimmer  visited  the  United  States  for  two  years,'**  and  on  his  i-e- 
turn  to  Germany  wrote:"  "I  have  often  had  occasion  to  admire  the 
magic  influence  of  Dr.  Barnard,  his  brilliant  powers  of  eloquence, 
and  his  great  administrative  talent."  He  is  a  "veritable  reformer 
of  popular  education."*^  Karl  Quentin,  another  German  scholar, 
visited  Barnard  in  Hartford  in  1850  and  wrote  that  Ehode  Island 
owed  to  his  farsighted  and  energetic  administration  a  school  system 
to  be  compared  to  Massachusetts."  The  Swede,  P.  J.  Siljestroem,'* 
also  visited  him  about  the  same  time.*^  Thomas  Eainey,  editor  of  the 
Ohio  Journal  of  Education,  made  a  tour  through  New  England  in 
January,  1852,  and  stopped  at  Hartford  to  see  Barnard,  finding  him 
at  work  in  a  comer  of  a  dingy  garret  in  the  old  State  House,  trying 
to  escape  the  rain  which  dripped  in  from  a  leak  in  the  roof,  and  de- 
scribed him  as  "  the  perfect  embodiment  of  all  the  educational  interest 
and  intelligence  of  New  England.  He  has  done  more  than  any  other 
10  men  in  New  England  for  education.*^  In  1855,  Prof.  LeEoy,  of 
Liege,  called  him  "that  indefatigable  apostle  of  progress  and  dis- 
tinguished educator."*' 

In  1854,  Barnard  was  commissioned  by  the  governor  of  Connecticut 
as  a  delegate  to  the  International  Exposition  of  Educational  Methods 
held  in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London,  and  on  his  return,  he  made  an  oral 
report  to  the  Connecticut  legislature.*'  On  July  4,  he  was  one  of  the 
800  people  who  attended  the  centennial  dinner  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  and  was  honored  by  being  asked  to  sit  at  the 
head  table  and  answer  to  the  toast  "  Our  foreign  visitors."  **  While 
in  London,  Barnard  made  arrangements  with  the  principal  delegates, 
school  officers,  and  teachers,  to  secure  a  reliable  account  of  the  systems 
of  national  education  in  their  several  States  by  men  familiar  with  the 
details  thereof,  for  publication  in  his  projected  Journal  of  Education. 
Tliis  project  developed  into  the  volume  prepared  while  United  States 

•*  Afterwards  reprinted  In  Am.  J.  Ed.,  IV.  657.  710;  V.  114;  XIII,  725;  XIV,  244. 
2  Conn.  Com.  Scb.  Jour.,  N.  S.,  505.  Jules  Paro7»  Historie  UniversaUe  de  la  Pedogogle, 
1883,  p.  366,  praised  Barnard. 

»  Wimmer  In  1846  had  been  the  first  person  to  call  Barnard's  attention  to  Froebel. 
2  Conn.  Com.  Sch.  Jour.  N.  8.,  506.  Jules  Par6y,  Histolre  UniversaUe  de  la  Pedagogie, 
1883,  p.  866,  praised  Barnard. 

••Vide  Conn.  School  Jour.,  1855,  p.  89,  for  review.  "Die  Kirche  nnd  Schale  in 
Nord  Amerlka,"  Leipzig,  1853,  was  the  book. 

^^  Hughes,  p.  670. 

•*  Reiscbilder  u.  Studien  aus  dem  Norden  der  Verelnigten  Staaten  von  Amerika.  Zwcl 
Theile  in  einen  Bande.     Ost-West.  Arnsberg,  1851,  pp.  zvi  +  152,  vi  -h  209. 

»  Ed.  Institutions  of  the  U.  S.,  English  ed.,  1853. 

*o  He  wrote  on  Apr.  23,  1850,  after  the  visit,  that  he  had  spent  Easter  as  the  guest  of 
Miss  Emily  Harper,  in  Baltimore,  and  must  soon  retnrn  home. 

"  Hughes,  p.  509. 

*•  Hughes,  p.  570. 

*»  Monroe,  p.  27. 

**VIde  2  Commis.  Conn.  Sch.  Jour.  (N.  S.),  88,  for  his  speech.  M  printed  report  of 
Barnard's  impression  of  the  exposition  was  also  made  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut. 
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Commissioner  of  Education  in  1870,  but  the  original  plan  was  much 
broader.  The  work  was  to  consist  of  six  parts:  (1)  Elementary  edu- 
cation; (2)  secondary  education;  (3)  universities,  colleges,  and 
other  institutions  of  superior  instruction ;  (4)  professional,  classical, 
and  special  instruction;  (5)  supplemental  instruction  by  means  of 
libraries,  lectures,  and  evening  schools;  and  (6)  societies  and  mu- 
seums for  the  promotion  of  education,  science,  literature,  and  the 
arts.** 

At  this  time,  too,  Barnard  was  vainly  hoping  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  another  of  his  desires.  In  1837,  noting  that  the  Eensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  at  Troy,  inadequately  met  the  demand  for 
engineers  and  practical  chemists  and  geologists,  Barnard  called 
public  attention  to  the  need  of  special  schools  for  teaching,  with 
"special  reference  to  the  great  national  industries — ^to  commerce, 
locomotion,  machinery,  manufactures,  mining,  engineering,  and 
civil  constructions  of  all  kinds."  This  address  was  issued  in  1839 
and  made  a  part  of  his  report  in  1839-40.  He  reissued  it  in  1847, 
while  in  Rhode  Island,  and  again  in  1853,  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Na- 
tional Education  in  Europe."  In  1852,  Mr.  Samuel  Colt,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  revolver,  contemplated  the  establishment  of  evening 
classes,  which  plan  developed  into  one  for  a  School  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  and  a  Polytechnic  School.  Two  years  afterward,  Mr. 
Colt  made  Barnard  one  of  the  trustees  and  asked  him  to  gather 
information,  which  he  did,  printing  several  articles  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Education.  In  1862,  Colt  died,  and  it  was  found  that  he 
had  revoked  by  a  codicil  the  provision  in  his  will  intended  to  create 
this  institution.  Mrs.  Colt,  in  the  succeeding  year,  requested  Bar- 
nard to  resume  the  collection  of  information.  A  volume  on  Military 
Education  was  printed  in  advance  of  the  rest,  but  after  the  armory 
was  burned  in  1865,  Mrs.  Colt  abandoned  the  plan  entirely. 

In  1854,  one  of  Barnard's  publications,  which  had  a  very  wide  in- 
fluence, appeared  in  its  final  form — the  book  entitled  "  School  Archi- 
tecture, or  Contributions  to  the  Improvement  of  Schoolhouses  in  the 
United  States."  In  1838  he  prepared  an  Essay  on  School  Archi- 
tecture, as  a  lecture.  This  was  published  in  the  Connecticut  Com- 
mon School  Journal  for  1841,  and  submitted  as  a  report  on  school- 
houses  to  the  Connecticut  Legislature  in  1842.  The  joint  committee 
refused  to  recommend  the  publication,  though  it  was  the  "most 

"^See  also  NatioDal  Education  in  Europe,  containing  not  only  Barnard's  observations 
in  two  visits  to  Europe  but  also  the  reports  of  C.  E.  Btowe  to  Ohio  in  1837,  A.  D.  Bache 
to  Glrard  College  in  1839,  Horace  Mann  to  Massachusetts  in  1846,  and  Joseph  Kay  to 
Oxford  IJnlTersity  in  1850.  Of  this  book  the  Westminster  Review  for  October,  1854, 
Vol.  VI,  N.  S.,  p.  668,  said  that  it  contained  *'  more  valuable  information  and  statistics 
than  can  be  found  in  any  one  volume  in  the  English  language,"  and  that  it  was  "  the 
first  volume  which  groups,  under  one  view,  the  varied  experiences  of  nearly  aU  civilized 
tountries." 
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thorough,  systematic,  and  practical  discussion  of  the  subject  yet 
made."  Only  through  strenuous  efforts  was  the  publication  secured, 
and  then  only  on  condition  that  Barnard  bear  the  expense  for  wood- 
cuts and  part  of  that  for  printing.  Of  the  various  forms  of  the  book, 
over  100,000  copies  were  printed,  without  any  pecuniary  return  to 
the  author.  In  1848,  Barnard  published  an  enlarged  edition  of  the 
biK)k,  under  the  title  "  School  Architecture."    In  this  edition  he  said : 

The  subject  was  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  author,  in  the  very  outset  of 
his  labors  in  the  field  of  public  education.  Go  where  he  would,  in  city  or 
country,  he  encountered  the  district  schoolhouse  standing  in  disgraceful  contrast 
with  every  other  structure  designed  for  public  or  domestic  use.  Its  location, 
construction,  furniture,  and  arrangements  seemed  intended  to  hinder  and  not 
promote,  to  defeat  and  not  perfect  the  work  which  was  to  be  carried  on  within 
and  without  its  walls.  The  attention  of  parents  and  school  officers  was  early 
and  earnestly  called  to  the  close  connection  between  a  good  schoolhouse  and  a 
good  school  and  to  the  great  principle  that  to  make  an  edifice  good  for  school 
purposes,  it  should  be  built  for  children  at  school  and  their  teachers,  for 
children  differing  in  age,  sex,  size,  and  studies,  and  therafore  requiring  difl^erent 
accommodations,  for  children  engaged  sometimes  in  study  and  sometimes  In 
recitation,  for  children  whose  health  and  success  in  study  require  that  they 
shall  be  frequently  and  every  day  in  the  open  air  for  exercise  and  recreation 
and  at  all  times  supplied  with  pure  air  to  breathe,  for  children  who  are  to 
occupy  it  in  the  hot  days  of  summer  and  the  cold  days  of  winter,  and  for 
periods  of  time  in  different  parts  of  the  day  In  positions  which  become  weari- 
some if  the  seats  are  not  in  all  respects  comfortable  and  which  may  affect 
symmetry  of  form  and  length  of  life,  if  the  construction  and  relative  heights 
of  the  seats  and  desks  which  they  occupy  are  not  properly  attended,  for  chil- 
dren whoso  manners  and  morals,  whose  habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  punctu- 
ality, whose  temper,  love  of  study,  and  of  the  school  are  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  affected  by  the  attractive  or  repulsive  location  and  appearance,  the  Inex- 
pensive outdoor  arrangements  and  the  internal  construction  of  the  place  where 
they  spend  or  should  spend  a  large  part  of  the  most  impressionable  part  of 
their  lives.  This  place,  too,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  to  be  occupied  by  a 
teacher,  whose  health  and  dally  happiness  are  affected  by  most  of  the  various 
circumstances  above  alluded  to  and  whose  best  plans  of  order,  classification, 
discipline,  and  recitation  may  be  utterly  baffled,  or  greatly  promoted,  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  schoolhouse  may  be  located,  lighted,  warmed,  ventilated, 
and  seated.  With  these  general  views  of  school  architecture,  this  essay  was 
originally  written. 

The  book  was  indorsed  by  the  National  Convention  of  Friends  of 
Public  Education  at  Philadelphia  in  August,  1850,  and  was  repub- 
lished in  its  fifth  edition  in  1854  in  a  volume  containing  464  pages. 
In  this  final  form  the  work  comprised  :^'  (1)  An  exposition  of  errors 
in  building  schools;  (2)  a  discussion  of  purposes  and  principles  to  be 
observed  in  building  them;  (3)  descriptions  of  a  variety  of  plans; 
(4)  illustrations  of  the  arrangements  of  seats  and  improvements  in 
warming  and  ventilation;    (5)    a  catalogue  of  maps,  globes,  and 

«•  Another  work  of  Barnard's  lasued  at>oat  this  time  waa  *'  Hints  and  Methods  for  the 
Use  of  Teachers/'  pp.  128. 
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other  means  of  visible  illustration  with  pieces;  (6)  a  list  of  books 
on  education  and  such  as  are  suitable  for  school  libraries;  (7)  rules 
for  preservation  of  schoolhouses ;  (8)  examples  of  exercises  suitable 
for  the  dedication  of  schoolhouses. 

By  1854,  as  his  successor,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  said,  Barnard  "  had  done 
more  than  any  other  man  to  shape  the  educational  policy  of  the 
Nation."  *'  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion on  accoimt  of  ill  health  and  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able 
to  devote  all  his  time  and  energy  to  "certain  educational  under- 
takings of  a  national  character  " — that  is,  to  the  publication  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Education.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  associate 
principal  in  the  State  Normal  School.  The  "  long-deferred  hopes  of 
a  better  day  for  our  common  schools  "  were  "  beginning  to  be  realized 
and  the  seed  he  scattered  with  a  bountiful  broadcast  hand"  was 
"  springing  up  into  an  abundant  harvest."  ^  In  his  first  report  Mr. 
Philbrick  wrote: 

I  occupy  the  place  ttiat  has  been  filled  by  one  whose  eminent  abilities,  wise 
counsels,  and  abundant  labors  In  the  cause  of  popular  education  have  merited 
and  secured  the  highest  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  State.  He 
embarked  in  this  enterprise  of  beneficence  when  there  were  few  to  encourage 
and  aid  and  many  to  discourage  and  to  oppose.  He  had  pioneer  work  to  do. 
He  had  to  encounter  the  Jealousies  of  party,  the  prejudices  of  ignorance,  and 
the  hostilities  of  a  blind,  though  honest,  conservatism,  which  could  see  nothing 
in  his  plans  of  improvement  but  destruction  to  the  old  landmarks  of  the 
fathers.  In  retiring  be  leaves  a  different  state  of  things.  He  has  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  of  witnessing  these  obstacles  gradually  melt  away  before  the  power 
of  truth,  and  the  friends  of  progress  constantly  increase  in  number  and  power 
till  his  long-cherished  hope  of  seeing  Connecticut  regain  her  ancient  proud  place 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  educating  States  seems  about  to  be  realized,  that 
blessed  day  ushered  in  when  every  school  in  the  State  shaU  be  good  enough  for 
the  best  and  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest'' 

At  the  time  of  his  resignation  the  Connecticut  Common  School 
Journal  said: 

Though  scarcely  yet  arrived  at  the  meridian  of  manhood,  Dr.  Barnard  has 
already  achieved  the  labors  of  a  lifetime  and  has  furnished  to  the  world  an 
example  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  an  elevated  sphere 
with  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  paraUel.*» 

^  "  Henry  Baman],  the  AmerlcaB  Bducator,"  In  Mass.  Teacher  for  Jannarj,  18.58. 

«•  1  Am.  J.  Bd..  650. 

•N.  8.,  vol.  2,  p.  806.  On  Oct  23,  1854,  Barnard  wrote  the  State  Teachers*  Assorla- 
tlon  that  on  account  of  illness  he  would  not  be  able  to  ait^nd  the  meetin;;  at  Xotwich. 
He  had  resiirned  his  position,  but  hoped  still  to  work  with  th«  teachers  and  that  they 
would  support  his  successor. 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  (1855-1860) 
AND  THE  CHANCELLORSHIP  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
WISCONSIN  (1858-1860). 


When  Barnard  retired .  from  his  official  post  in  Connecticut  in 
1855,  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  publishing  an  educational  maga- 
zine. For  this  task  he  was  in  many  respects  remarkably  well  fitted. 
His  wide  travel,  his  comprehensive  reading,  his  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  scholars  were  of  great  value  for  this  purpose,  as  were  his 
indomitable  persistence  and  superb  enthusiasm.  He  lacked  capital, 
however;  was  not  a  good  business  manager;  and,  curiously  enough, 
after  all  his  experience  with  the  public,  he  was  no  popularizer  and 
did  not  realize  the  need  of  writing  readable  articles,  if  a  large  body 
of  subscribers  is  to  be  obtained.  Unable  to  procure  a  large  body  of 
contributors  in  America,  Barnard  was  forced  to  rely  on  his  own  pen 
and  on  reproduction  and  translation  of  the  writings  of  other  men  in 
foreign  lands  and  foreign  languages.  The  contents,  fairly  well 
diversified  at  first,  grew  less  so  and  the  volumes  assumed  more  of 
a  monographic  character,  according  as  some  subject  was  uppermost 
in  Barnard's  mind.  He  was  not  only  editor,  but  also  proprietor  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Education,  whose  31  large  octavo  volumes, 
each  containing  about  800  pages,  appeared  from  1855  to  1881,  at  first 
periodically,  and  afterwards  as  Barnard  could  obtain  money  or 
credit  from  some  printer  to  publish  them.  On  December  26,  1854, 
in  submitting  his  plan  of  a  central  agency  for  the  advancement  pt 
education  in  the  Ujiited  States  to  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education,  then  meeting  at  Washington,  Barnard 
included  in  the  scope  of  his  plan  the  publication  of  a  journal,  "  em- 
bracing accounts  of  systems,  institutions,  and  methods  of  education, 
as  well  as  current  educational  thought."  He  followed  up  this  sug- 
gestion by  sending  out  a  circular  upon  his  own  responsibility  in 
May,  1855,  stating  that  he  proposed  to  publish  a  periodical,  to — 

embody  the  matured  views  and  varied  experience  of  wise  statesmen,  educators, 
jind  teacliers  in  perfecting  the  organization,  administration,  instruction,  an(f 
discipline  of  schools  of  every  grade,  through  a  succession  of  years,  under  widely 
varying  circumstances  of  government,  society,  and  religion,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  expose  real  deficiencies,  excite  to  prudent  and  efficient  action,  and  serve 
as  a  medium  of  free  and  frequent  communication  between  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  every  portion  of  these  great  fields. 
84 
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No.  1  of  what  was  intended  to  be  a  quarterly  publication  appeared 
in  August,  1855.  At  first,.  Barnard  had  planned  to  publish  at 
least  10  volumes,  but  when  that  number  had  been  reached  he 
continued  the  Journal  for  6  more,  during  the  Civil  War  period. 
Four  more  volumes  were  issued  while  Barnard  was  at  St.  John's 
College  and  in  Washington,  and  with  his  return  to  Hartford  in 
1871  he  resumed  the  publication  with  volume  21  and  continued  it 
until  30  had  been  reached.  Then,  after  Barnard  had  put  into  it,  as 
he  said,  more  than  $50,000  of  his  private  fortune,  he  was  forced  to 
discontinue  the  publication.  The  subscriptions  had  never  met  the 
cost  of  the  magazine,^  and  in  the  endeavor  to  continue  its  publication 
his  property  became  involved  in  mortgages.  This  result,  however, 
was  far  in  the  future,  when  Barnard  issued  the  prospectus  for  the 
first  number  of  his  projected  quarterly.  He  planned  to  include  i/ 
therein  the  "history,  discussion,  and  statistics  of  systems,  institu- 
tions, and  methods  of  education  in  diflferent  countries,  with  special 
reference  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  our  own."  He  had  formed 
the  idea  in  1842,  on  the  discontinuance  of  the  Connecticut  (Jommonf 
School  Journal,  and  in  1850  had  brought  his  plan  unsuccessfully 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  its  Northampton 
meeting.  He  was  now  out  of  office  and  had  failed  to  secure  the 
interest  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  his  plan  of  a  central  agency 
for  education ;  so  he  felt  the  way  was  clear  for  his  own  establishment 
of  this  magazine,  of  which  the  first  number  was  issued  in  August, 
1855.  At  that  time,  the  Kev.  Absolam  Peters,  D.  D.,  contemplated 
the  publication  of  the  American  College  Review,  and  a  conference 
with  him  led  to  a  combination  of  the  two  journals  under  a  joint  edi- 
torship. Barnard,  however,  did  not  work  well  in  double  harness, 
ftnd  the  two  editors  fell  out  in  the  course  of  preparing  the  second 
number;  so  Barnard  resumed  his  independent  project.  He  prom- 
ised to  issue  10  volumes  of  the  periodical  during  the  five  years  and 
would  "avoid  the  insertion  of  all  topics  or  papers  foreign  to  the 
great  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  or  of  a  single  line  or  word  calcu- 
lated to  injure  intentionally  the  feelings  of  any  faithful  laborer  in 
any  allotment  of  the  great  field  of  American  education." 

In  the  first  number  he  published  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  at  Washington 
in  1854.  He  did  not  intend  to  limit  the  field  of  the  journal  to  the 
United  States.  Res  puhlica  literarum  est  totvus  mmvdi  was  his  maxim 
and  he  hoped  to  construct  a  work  which  "  would  take  deep  hold  on 
the  thoughts  of  men.''  In  the  second  number  are  found  articles  upon 
Canadian  education,  education  in  Illinois,  sketches  of  F.  A.  P. 
Barnard  and  Denison  Olmsted,  and  upon  colleges  and  educational 

^  ■  n  » — • 

«  Monroe,  24,  28. 
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intelligence.  The  third  number  oontains  sketches  of  H.  P.  Tappan 
and  Tayler  Lewis,  as  well  as  discussions  on  methods  of  teaching 
Greek  and  Latin,  on  moral  education,  and  on  public  scboob  in  St^ 
Louis.  J(^m  A.  Porter,  of  Yale,  contributed  a  plan  of  an  agricultural 
school,  and  Daniel  C.  Gihnan  an  article  on  Scientific  Schools  in  Eu- 
rope, to  this  number.  Statistics  from  different  parts  of  the  world 
were  also  given.  The  fourth  number  contained  articles  upon  debat- 
ing, physical  sciences  and  nui;thematics,  special  forms  of  educa- 
tion (such  as  of  idiots,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  ajid  of  womai),  on 
the  consolidation  of  American  colleges,  educational  biography,  and 
the  Massachusetts  Normal  School.  A  supplementary  niunber  con- 
tained a  sketch  of  Barnard  himself,  with  an  engraved  portrait** 

The  contents  of  volume  2,  which  was  published  in  1857,  were  fully 
as  varied.  Prof.  Oilman  contributed  an  article  on  Higher  and  Spe- 
cial Schools  of  Science  and  Literature  in  France,  and  James  D. 
Dana  another  upon  Scientific  Schools.  An  address  was  published 
on  Home  and  Parental  Influence  on  public  educaticm,  which  had 
been  read  by  Barnard  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
at  Springfield,  in  August.  Articles  dealt  with  the  reception  to 
George  Peabody  at  Danvers,  Froebel,  gradation  of  schools,  Roman 
Catholic  education  in  the  United  States,  a  national  imiversity,  the 
gyroscope,  the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany^  drawing  and  art, 
Norwich  University,  religious  instruction  in  schools,  modem  Greek, 
public  libraries,  reading,  the  common  school  in  the  United  States, 
Milton's  views  on  education,  and  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher's  opinions  on 
physical  training. 

The  third  volume  was  completed  in  1858  and  contained  articles 
upon  German  reform  schools  for  boys,  Horace  Mann,  Eoger  Ascham, 
Nicholas  Brown,  the  deaf  and  dimib,  Swiss  orphan  schools,  Pesta- 
lozzi,  De  la  Salle  and  the  Christian  Brothers,  Shenstone's  School 
Mistress,  the  Kaiserwerth  deaconesses,  the  blind,  education  in  Sar- 
dinia, J.  W.  Gibbs,  and  on  mental  science  by  Haven.  Barnard  did  no* 
draw  around  him  a  body  of  contributors,  but  wrote,  selected,  or  trans- 
lated most  of  the  articles  himself.  Volumes  4  and  5  were  published 
in  1858.  In  the  former  we  find  a  treatment  of  such  subjects  as  college 
prayers,  Pestalozzi,  Lowell  Mason,  John  Sturm,  art  as  a  branch  of 
popular  education,  Edmund  Dwight,  methods  of  teaching,  Laura 
Bridgeman,  Thomas  Arnold,  William  A.  Alcott,  Erasmus,  Melanch- 
tlion,  educational  architecture,  and  Baumer's  estimate  of  Luther. 
Volume  5  included  discussions  of  ventilation,  education  in  Germany, 
the  Jesuits,  Comenius,  the  Lowell  lectures,  Franke's  orphan  house, 

^The  New  York  Public  Llbnirj  contains  a  letter  from  Barnard,  dated  May  16,  1866, 
and  written  to  ReT.  Bamas  Sears,  introdudniT  C.  B.  Langdon,  "  a  professor  *  *  *  of 
Indoor  gymnastic  exercises,**  and  adding  that  *'  hia  is  4he  onljr  system  which  I  could  get 
Interested  in  and  which  I  could  practice  by  mya^U.** 
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Bousseau,  Basedow,  Timothy  Bwight,  Horace  Mann,  education  in 
Saxony,  and  Yale  by  J.  L.  Elingsley. 

The  year  1859  saw  volumes  6  and  7  appear,  two  numbers  being 
included  hi  each  volume.  The  former  volume  contained  contribu- 
tions upon  Grerman  universities,  the  Phillips  Academies,  common 
schools  in  Ohio,  Pestalozzi,  Von  Raumer's  estimates  of  Herder  and 
Locke,  Wilbur  Fisk,  education  in  Bavaria,  James  Hillhouse  and  the 
Connecticut  school  fund,  Lord  Brougham,  Latin,  and  Hill's  order 
of  studies.  Li  volume  7  we  find  Von  Raumer's  views  on  German 
universities,  and  articles  on  McGill  University,  Joshua  Bates  and 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  Edward  Everett,  the  history  of  peda- 
gogy, Pestalozzi's  assistants  and  classical  instruction. 

Volumes  8  and  9  were  published  in  1860,  while  Barnard  was  in 
Wisconsin.  Li  volume  8,  he  stated  that  he  had  prepared  to  devote 
five  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  journal  without  recompense, 
but  that  he  found  that  the  regular  subscription  list  would  not  meet 
the  exp^ise  of  printing  and  pap>er  and  he  had  gone  forward  with 
a  "  formidable  and  increasing  deficit."  He  would  still  try  to  com- 
plete the  10  volumes  planned.  In  this  volume  we  find  educational 
aphorisms,  Von  Raumer's  views  on  the  teaching  of  history,  geog- 
raphy, natural  science,  and  geometry,  Josiah  Holbrook  and  the 
lyceum,  physical  education,  the  public  schools  of  England,  educa- 
tion of  the  factory  population,  education  in  Grermany,  Belgiiun,  Hol- 
land, and  Iforway,  school  discipline,  singing,  and  agriculture. 

In  volume  9  are  found  articles  upon  moral  education,  imiversities, 
Tubingen,  Harvard,  elementary  education,  the  catechetical  method, 
architecture,  normal  schools,  education  in  Scotland,  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, France,  and  Ireland,  and  instruction  by  objects.  Volume  10 
closed  the  first  series,  and  in  it  are  found  articles  upon  the  Con- 
necticut Normal  School,  the  subjecst  of  education,  drawing,  art  and 
science,  Joseph  Lancaster  and  Andrew  Bell,  Yale,  Mary  Lyon,  and 
the  teaching  of  economics. 

The  method  of  arranging  the  articles  was  peculiar.  Barnard 
intended  to  use  a  second  time  the  material  printed  in  the  Journal, 
so  as  to  compose  books  from  it,  and,  to  save  expense,  he  had  the  Jour- 
nal printed  from  stereotype  plates.  Each  article  was  made  to 
begin  a  new  page,  so  that  the  plates  could  be  used  again  without 
change.  Quite  a  number  of  such  volumes  of  reprints  were  published,  one 
of  the  first  of  these  being  one  upon  "  Reformatory  Education :  Papers 
on  preventive,  corrective,  and  reformatory  institutions  and  agencies 
in  different  countries,'*  including  both  Europe  and  the  United  States.* 
From  his  earliest  connection  with  the  public  school  system  in  Connec- 
ticut, Barnard  had  been  convinced  of  the  "  necessity  of  establishing 

•Published  In  1857,  p.  361. 
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special  institutions  to  meet  educational  deficiencies  and  counteract 
causes  and  tendencies  to  vice  and  crime  among  a  large  and  increasing 
class  of  the  population  in  cities  and  manufacturing  districts."  To 
attain  this  end,  he  recommended  evening  schools,  libraries,  lecturea. 
and  museums,  reform  schools,  and  home  missions.  As  a  result  of  his 
lectures  and  articles,  aided  by  the  efforts  of  many  philanthropic  per- 
sons, reform  schools  were  founded  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  cyclopedic  knowledge  and  the  amazing  assiduity  of  Barnard 
made  the  Journal  possible  and  it  stands  as  a  monument  to  his  power 
to  work.^  It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  why  it  was  not  popular.  Wide 
as  was  its  scope^  its  character  was  too  personal.  It  contained  the 
articles  which  Barnard  could  write  and,  with  all  his  breadth  of 
knowledge,  he  could  not  know  everything.  The  articles  Were  written 
upon  subjects  which  interested  him  and  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
might  later  use  the  articles  for  an  ulterior  purpose,  as  parts  of  a 
volume,  which  again  was  to  be  a  part  of  a  great  encyclopedia  of  edu-. 
cation.  We  are  extremely  thankful  that  we  possess  the  Journal  as  a 
work  of  reference,  but  we  can  easily  see  from  the  statement  just  made 
why  it  was  not  popular  as  a  magazine. 

In  a  sketch  written  after  Barnard's  death,  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo 
stated  that: 

From  the  year  1837  to  the  day  of  his  death,  ♦  ♦  ♦  he  was  always  recog- 
nized as  among  the  foremost  educators  of  his  own  country  and  especially  con- 
spicuous, as  for  many  years  the  medium  by  which  the  history  and  condition  of 
education  in  Europe  was  transmitted  to  the  United  States.* 

This  transmission  came  through  the  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, of  which  Mayo  writes  that : 

Its  collection  of  useful  information,  doubly  important  during  the  period  of  the 
two  great  revivals  of  the  people's  public  school,  from  1830  to  1850  and  from  1870 
to  the  close  of  the  century ;  its  fertility  In  the  details  of  home  schooling,  which 
makes  it  in  many  cases  the  only  reliable  authority  In  American  educational 
history.  Its  judicial  impartiality  in  the  treatment  of  all  sorts  and  types  of  educa- 
tional Institutions,  ignoring  both  sectarian  religious  and  partisan  political  preju- 
dices, Its  characteristic  spirit  of  optimistic  estimate  of  educational  systems  and 
methods  in  advance  of  the  time,  which  in  one  or  another  shape  have  become  in- 
corporated with  the  various  school  organizations  of  the  country;  in  these  and 
other  ways  we  note  the  vast  field  In  which  he  was  most  content  to  abide.  *  ♦  ♦ 
His  wide  acquaintance  with  the  best  that  was  going  on  in  Europe  qualified  hlra 
to  publish  the  results  there  obtained,  with  thorough  understanding  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  this  information  could  be  accepted  and  used  in  the  United 
States. 

Outside  of  the  magazine  we  find  little  trace  of  Barnard's  activity 
from  1856  to  1859.  In  1857  his  friend  David  Watkinson,  of  Hart- 
ford, died,  making  Barnard  one  of  the  original  trustees  under  his 

*  The  first  edition  of  Educational  Biography  appeared  in  1857,  and  ol  Object  Teaching 
in  1860. 

«  Rep.  of  U.  S.  Commis.  of  Ed.,  1002,  I,  891. 
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will  of  the  Watkinson  Library,  at  that  time  one  of  the  largest  library 
endowments  in  America.  The  library  was  organized  in  1858,  on 
February  1  of  which  year  Barnard  read  a  memoir  of  Watkinson 
before  the  (^Connecticut  Historical  Society.  In  1861  Barnard  was 
elected  librarian  of  the  Watkinson  Library,  but  for  some  reason 
never  filled  the  position.  He  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  held  at  Springfieild,  Mass.,  in 
August,  1856,  and  was  called  on  unexpectedly  for  an  address,  in 
which  he  laid  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  regular  attendance 
at  school.  He  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that,  if  any  child  did  not 
appear  at  school  within  the  first  few  days  of  the  session,  he  should 
forfeit  the  privilege  of  attending  the  school.  He  continued  by 
"  uttering  a  heresy  "  that  "  the  entire  expense  of  the  public  schools 
should  "  not  "  rest  upon  the  entire  conununity,''  but  that  a  portion 
of  that  expense  should  "  rest  upon  the  parent."  The  original  free 
schools  gave  a  liberal  training,  but  were  not  without  expense,  and 
men  were  later  misled  by  a  false  understanding  of  the  word.  Fur- 
ther in  his  address,  he  urged  the  foundation,  under  private  auspices, 
of  free  charity  industrial  schools  for  the  children  in  the  large  cities 
who  can  not  attend  the  public  schools  or  should  not  be  permitted  to 
mingle  with  the  children  there.  He  would  also  separate  the  neg- 
lected from  the  criminal  children.  He  also  advocated  appropria- 
tions in  aid  of  academic  education,  and  the  establishment  of  schools 
"  of  a  scientific  character,  to  prepare  the  students  for  higher  engineer- 
ing, manufacturing,  and  mechanical  pursuits."  Libraries  should  be 
encouraged,  but  he  believed  that,  with  a  small  charge  for  the  use  of 
them,  better  results  would  be  secured,  than  by  making  the  books 
free.  Appointments  to  public  office  should  be  made  after  competi- 
tive examination,  as  in  England.  Women  should  be  taught  the  use  of 
the  needle  and  domestic  economy,  and  no  longer  should  it  be  true 
that  children  have  "  too  little  to  do  with  the  household  arrangement, 
with  the  farm  and  the  garden." 

Gov.  George  S.  Boutwell  objected  to  Barnard's  proposal  to  place 
part  of  the  expense  of  schools  on  parents,  and  Barnard  in  rei)ly 
rather  confused  the  issue,  by  saying  that  parents  had  the  right  to 
support  the  private  schools, 

CHANCELLOR  OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN, 

In  July,  1858,  Barnard  was  offered  the  positions  of  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  agent  of  the  normal  school 
i-egents,'  with  a  salary  of  $2,500  a  year.    He  accepted  the  position, 

»  Carpenter,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Unlveraity  of  Wis.,  83 ;  Butterfleld,  History  of  the 
Univ.  of  wis. ;  W.  F.  Allen  and  D.  B.  Spenser's  Higher  Ed.  In  Wis.,  28 ;  Circ  of  Bureau 
of  Ed.,  1880,  No.  1. 
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but  owing  to  severe  illness  did  not  come  to  Wisconsin  until  May, 
1859.  In  June,  he  met  the  regents  and  he  was  inducted  into  office  at 
Madison  at  the  Fifth  Commencement,  on  July  27.  The  day  before 
this  he  welcomed  the  State  Teachers'  Association  to  the  Capitol.  He 
had  come  to  Madison  some  years  previously,®  at  the  invitation  of 
Hon.  J.  H.  Tweedy,  to  present  the  subject  of  popular  education  to  the 
constitutional  convention  of  the  Territory,  when  it  was  on  the  point 
of  l)ecoming  a  State.  His  scheme  was  practically  included  in  the 
constitution,  which  was  rejected  by  the  people,  but  was  later  included 
again  in  the  constitution  of  1848.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  own  idea 
to  have  the  university  linked  with  the  normal  school.  Lyman  C. 
Draper,  superintendent  of  education  for  the  State,  after  Barnard  had 
accepted  the  position,  said  in  his  report: 

As  a  promoter  of  the  cause  of  education,  the  career  of  Dr.  Barnard  has  no 
precedent  and  no  parallel.  We  have  reason  to  feUcitate  ourselves  on  the  ac- 
quirement of  such  a  man.  It  ought  to  form  a  new  era  in  our  State  history,  and 
It  will  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves  and  true  to  him.  We  shall  best  favor  our- 
selves and  bless  the  State  by  listening  confidingly  to  and  carrying  Into  effect 
whatever  suggestions  and  advice  such  a  man  as  Henry  Barnard,  with  his  ripe 
experience  and  noble  devotion  to  the  good  of  his  race,  may  deem  It  his  duty  to 
offer  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  great  cause  of  i>opular  education  in  Wl»- 
consin.'^ 

"  He  comes  to  us  ripe  in  educational  experience  and  is  devoting, 
with  imflagging  energy,  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  Wisconsin."  Like  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  he  towers  above 
his  fellows.  Teachers'  institutes  had  already  succeeded.  The  normal 
school  will  also  "  feel  the  genial  influence  of  his  persuasive  instruc- 
tion and  the  molding  power  of  his  zeal,  his  talents,  and  his  genius.'* 
He  was  expected  to  deliver  educational  addresses  and  conduct 
teachers'  institutes  throughout  the  State  and  to  give  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  normal  schools.®  He  said  that,  in  this  way,  he 
reached  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  of  the  State.®  He  secured  some 
able  men  to  conduct  the  institutes  in  the  fall  of  1859,^^  and  exer- 
cised a  general  supervision  over  them,  delivering  an  introductory 
address  upon  popular  education  at  most  of  them.  At  Beloit,  for  ex- 
ample, we  are  told  that  he  "  made  a  stirring  and  powerful  appeal  to 
educators  and  the  educating  public  to  rally  to  the  rescue  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  the  foundation  and  feeders  of  the  college  and  the 
university.    His  remarks  exhibited  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  a 

»  Uep.  of  Commis.  of  Ed..  1806-97,  p.  800. 

^  Supt.  Barry  wrote  that  Barnard's  coming  "  was  the  most  Important  event  in  our  edu- 
rational  history,  If  not  Indeed  the  most  Important,  In  Tlew  of  its  public  consequences,  that 
has  over  transpired  in  the  history  of  the  State." 

■  Letter  of  Prof.  Walter  M.  Smith,  of  Mar.  13,  1015. 

•Monroe,  20. 

i«  He  was  present  at  Kenosha,  Baraboo,  Galesrille,  Milton,  Beloit,  Madison,  Waupun, 
Elkhorn,  and  Appleton,  and  absent  from  the  Institutes  held  at  Sheboygan,  Mineral  Point, 
Eau  Claire,  Blchland  Center,  and  BiYer  Falls. 
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lifetime  sp&at  in  the  study  of  the  various  institutions  of  learning,"" 
At  these  institutes  1,425  persons  were  present. 

In  the  same  autumn  he  issued  a  circular  appealing  for  funds  to 
erect  at  Madison  a  building  for  lectures  and  experiments  to  promote 
science  among  the  whole  population.  This  early  advocate  of  uni- 
versity extension  urged — 

universal  tnsmctlon  in  art  and  science  and  their  aiq;>licatioD  to  health  and 
industry  as  cardinal  objects  in  the  educatlcmal  system  of  the  State,  from  tlie 
district  school  to  the  university,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  languages  and  mathe- 
matics, but  on  a  footing  of  equality,  both  as  a  means  of  mental  training  and 
for  the  manifold  and  constant  uses  in  life. 

He  wished  to  see:  (1)  Drawing  and  physiology  taught  in  every 
school;  (2)  the  study  of  the  local  peculiarities  of  soil,  mineral,  ani- 
mals, and  occupations  in  every  town;  (3)  preparation  in  all  public 
high  schools,  academies,  and  coUeges  aided  by  the  State  and  espe- 
cially in  all  normal  classes  for  a  thorough  scientific  course. in  the 
university  or  a  special  polytechnic  school;  (4)  the  establishment  of  a 
museum  of  practical  science;  (5)  local  museums  and  annual  coui*ses 
of  lectures  for  all  the  population  in  tiie  principal  towns.^* 

He  had  consulted  at  Detroit  before  coming  to  Wisconsin  with  his 
predecessor  in  the  chancellorship.  Dr.  J.  H.  Lathrop,  as  to  the 
university.  Barnard  recommended  to  the  regents  that  they  transfer 
the  preparatory  department  to  the  Madison  High  School,  develop  the 
normal  department,  add  practical  instruction  in  the  application  of 
science  to  individual  and  public  health,  to  agriculture,  architecture, 
and  the  other  industrial  pursuits,  try  to  spend  less  for  buildings  and 
more  for  instruction  and  put  up  no  more  dormitories.  He  wished  the 
students  classified  by  individual  studies  and  not  by  growp  of  studies, 
or  period  of  residence,  and  that  degrees  be  given  after  a  public 
examination,  without  regard  to  the  place  where  the  candidate  should 
have  pursued  his  studies.  Recommendations  were  also  made  for  the 
beautification  of  the  grounds  and  for  the  building  of  a  breakwater 
on  the  lake.  He  republished  from  the  Journal  four  volumes,  in 
editions  of  over  1,000  copies,  that  they  might  be  distributed  among 
the  teachers.^*  His  intention  was  to  bring  about  a  unity  of  all  educa- 
tional forces,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university;  to  make  the 
university  felt  in  the  educational  movement  of  the  State,  and  de- 
velop the  university's  internal  life,  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 

"  Wis.  Jour,  of  Ed.,  V. 

»  He  outlined  his  pl*QB  to  the  board  of  oothuU  school  regents  on  Nov.  22.  1859,  and 
they  approved  them. 

^One  of  tbefle  volnmes  was  thns  entitled:  Papers  for  the  teacher,  republished  from 
the  American  Journal  of  Education.  Second  Series,  1860,  by  Henry  Barnard,  agent  of  the 
regents  of  the  normal  schools,  Madison,  Wis.,  £>ecember,  1859,  pp.  434.  Object  teaching 
and  oral  lessons  on  social  science  and  common  things,  with  various  illustrations  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  primary  education,  as  adopted  in  the  model  and  training 
schools  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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State;  to  bring  up  the  high  schools,  so  that  they  might  reach  the 
proper  standard ;  to  prepare  students  for  the  university,  rather  than 
reduce  the  university  to  a  State  high  school;  and  to  increase  the 
university's  resources  by  obtaining  a  fund  for  a  polytechnic  depart- 
ment from  the  legislature. 

Great  expectations  had  been  held  of  Barnard's  coming  to  Wis- 
consin, but  they  were  not  realized.^*  His  health  was  poor  and  for 
considerable  periods  he  could  not  work.    Say  Allen  and  Spencer : 

Such  effort  as  he  was  able  to  make  was  put  forth  In  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties as  agent  of  the  normal  school  board.  The  uplifting  of  the  common 
schools  was  the  object  of  his  special  labor  and  enthusiasm."  The  university 
saw  little  or  nothing  of  him,  and  suffered  greatly  in  consequence  for  lack  of  a 
guiding  and  controlling  hand. 

Carpenter  writes  that  Barnard's  connection  with  the  university 
was — 

merely  tfominal.  During  the  two  years  that  he  held  the  position  of  chancellor, 
he  never  gave  a  lecture  or  heard  a  recitation,  and  met  the  students  but  once 
in  chapel."  The  connection  with  normal  schools  of  the  State,  which  had  been 
so  strongly  urged  by  the  regents  of  the  university,  was  at  last  abandoned  by 
the  normal  board,  as  the  continued  absence  of  Dr.  Barnard  compelled  them 
to  an  indej;)endent  organization. 

Early  in  1860  he  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  nervous  prostration, 
and  left  Wisconsin  in  May.  Supt.  Pritchard  wrote,  in  his  report 
for  I860,*'  that  "  Dr.  Barnard  has  given  such  an  impetus  to  the  cause 
of  common-school  education  and,  through"  his  publications,  "has 
furnished  such  effective  helps  to  the  teachers,  as  will  cause  universal 
regret  at  the  necessity  under  which  he  is  laid  of  seeking  the  restora- 
tion" of  his  health  by  leaving  the  State.  He  resigned  his  position 
that  suipmer,  but  his  resignation  was  not  accepted  until  January  17, 
1861.  He  was  detained  "at  his  home"  in  Hartford  by  illness,  so 
that  he  could  not  preside  at  the  commencement  in  July,  1860,  but 
even  then  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  *®  was  hopeful  for  his 
administration,  and  reported  that  "  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Chan- 
cellor Barnard  has  signified  his  intention  of  removing  his  family 
ere  long  "  to  Madison,  "  and  devoting  himself  to  the  arduous  duties 
of  his  position.  During  the  past  year,  though  much  absent,  he  has 
done  not  a  little  to  elevate  the  university  in  the  estimation  of  tho 
people  of  this  State."    More  money  was  needed,  and  Barnard  could 

"Hughes,  p.  569. 

*^  He  had  thought  of  aiding  In  the  higher  education  of  women  and  in  that  of  the  Wis- 
consin Indians. 

"It  had  been  distinctly  understood,  however,  when  he  accepted  the  chancellorship  that 
he  should  not  engage  In  the  worlc  of  instruction.  On  Nov.  30,  1859,  Barnard  issued  a 
circular  describing  the  university. 

"  Rep.  of  U.  8.  Commis.  of  Ed.,  1896-97,  p.  802. 

"  VI,  87.  A  newspaper  controversy  followed  his  resignation,  summarised  in  Wis.  J.  of 
Ed.,  vol.  1.  308. 
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not  obtain  it.  It  was  always  a  cause  of  regret  with  Barnard  that 
his  health  prevented  him  from  directing  the  young  career  of  the 
institution  which  has  become  a  great  State  university,  and  he  re- 
ceived with  great  pleasure  the  greetings  the  president  and  facultj' 
of  the  university  sent  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  eighty-sixth 
birthday : 

We,  who  have  entered  **  Into  the  fruits  of  your  early  work,  recaU  your  en- 
thusiastic labors  in  preparing  the  way  for  higher  education  in  this  State. 
Your  sagacity  early  recognized  that  the  foundations  of  a  State  university 
must  be  laid  among  the  people,  and  you  devoted  yourself  with  contagious  zeal 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  school  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Surely  it  was  not  without  reason  that  J.  D.  Philbrick  wrote  in 
1858,*^  that  Barnard  had  "  accepted  the  whole  country  as  the  theater 
of  his  operations,  without  regard  to  State  lines,  and,  by  tho  extent, 
variety,  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  efforts  he  has  earned  the  title 
uf  the  American  educator." 

»  Morton,  p.  127.  »  4  N.  B.  Mag.»  446. 
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Chapter  VIIL 

AUTHORSHIP  (1860-1866)  AND  PRESmENCY  OF  ST.  JOHN'S 
COLLEGE,  ANNAPOLIS,  MD.  (1866-67). 


Upon  his  retirement  from  his  work  in  Wisconsin,  Antaeus-like, 
Barnard  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Hartford  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  recovery  of  his  health  and  to  the  preparation  of  educational 
literature,  in  which  tasks  he  was  engaged  for  six  years.  In  18G2 
appeared  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education, 
or  volume  one  of  a  new  series  of  that  periodical.  Its  contents  were  as 
varied  as  possible,  ranging  from  abstract  questions,  such  as  What  is 
education?  to  biographical  sketches  such  as  those  of  Mark  Hopkins 
and  S.  G.  Howe.  We  find  discussions  of  Plutarch,  Quintilian, 
Locke,  Spencer,  and  Guizot,  of  Vassar,  and  of  Ascham,  articles  on 
Ireland,  the  Polytechnicum  in  Carlsruhe,  and  professional  education 
in  Prussia,  reprints  of  Hartlib's  proposal  for  an  agricultural  college 
in  1651,  and  of  a  plan  for  an  industrial  school  in  1647.  Volumes  12 
and  13  were  published  in  1863,  and  in  them  we  see  clearly  the  disjecta 
membra  of  the  history  of  pedagogy  from  the  earliest  times,  which 
Barnard  always  intended  to  write.  Much  of  the  two  volumes  is  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  military  schools  in  various  countries,  which 
articles  were  republished  in  book  form.*  When  "the  War  of  Seces- 
sion" began  Samuel  Colt  was  meditating  the  establishment  of  a 
school  of  mechanical  engineering  in  Hartford.  He  thought  of  en- 
grafting  military  training  upon  the  school,  and,  after  conference 
with  him,  Barnard  began  his  investigations.  Mr.  Colt's  death  put 
a  stop  to  the  plan,  and  the  only  result  was  the  publication  of  this 
volume  at  his  widow's  expense.  Barnard  did  not  object  to  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  drill  in  schools,  but  considered  this  not  "an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  the  severe  scientific  study  which  a  well-organized 
system  of  military  institutions  provides  for  the  training  of  officers." 
He  maintained  that: 

Our  old  and  abiding  reliance  for  industrial  progress,  social  well-being,  internal 
peace,  and  security  from  foreign  aggression  rests  on — 

1.  The  better  elementary  education  of  the  whole  people  through  better  homes  - 
and  better  schools — ^through  homes,  such  as  Christianity  establishes  and  reoog- 

^  Military  fchoolB  and  couniea  oX  Instructioii  in  the  adence  and  art  of  war,  pp.  848, 
1872. 
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nizes,  and  schools  oommon,  because  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest  and  good 
for  the  best,  made  better  by  a  more  Intelligent  public  conviction  of  their  neces- 
sity and  a  more  general  knowledge  among  adults  of  the  most  direct  modes  of 
effecting  their  Improyement  and  by  the  Joint  action  of  more  intelligent  parents, 
better  qualified  teachers,  and  more  faithful  school  ofBcers.  This  first  great 
point  must  be  secured  by  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  all  the  agencies  and 
measures  now  employed  for  the  advancement  of  public  schools,  and  a  more 
general  appreciation  of  the  enormous  amount  of  stated  ignorance  and  half 
eilucation  or  miseducation  which  now  prevails,  even  in  States  where  the  most 
attention  has  been  paid  to  popular  education. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  high  schools  in  every  State,  far 
more  complete  than  exists  at  this  time,  based  on  the  system  of  elementary 
schools  into  which  candidates  shall  gain  admission  only  after  having  been 
found  qualified  in  certain  studies  by  an  op^i  examination.  The  studies  of 
this  class  of  schools  should  be  preparatory,  both  in  literature  and  science,  for 
what  Is  now  the  college  course  and  for  what  is  now  also  the  requirement  in 
mathematics  in  the  second  year's  course  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point 

3.  A  system  of  special  schools,  either  in  connection  with  existing  colleges, 
or  on  an  independent  basis,  in  which  the  principles  of  science  shall  be  taught 
with  special  reference  to  their  applications  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  war.  Fore- 
most in  this  dass  should  stand  a  national  school  of  science,  organized  and  con- 
ducted on  the  plan  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  France  and  preparatory  to 
special  military  and  naval  schools. 

4.  The  appointment  in  all  departments  of  public  service  by  open  competitive 
examination. 

In  writing  the  report  of  the  visitors  to  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  in  1863,  Barnard  advocated  appointment  by  competitive 
examination.  He  also  served  as  a  visitor  to  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  in  1864.  At  the  meeting  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Instruction  in  August,  1863,  ac  which  he  was  chosen 
a  vice  president,  he  introduced  a  resolution  that  Congress  be  peti- 
tioned 


revise  the  terms  and  mode  of  admission  to  the  national  military  and  naval 
schools  so  that  candidates  should  compete,  in  open  trial,  before  intelligent  and 
impartial  examiners  in  each  State  *  *  *,  and  that  in  aU  cases  the  order 
of  admission  shall  be  according  to  the  personal  merits  and  fitness  of  the  can- 
didate. 

Barnard  stated  that  of  54  young  men  recently  sent  to  West  Point 
by  Members  of  Congress  not  more  than  10  could  enter  any  high 
school.  He  secured  a  unanimous  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tions, although  the  fear  was  expressed  by  one  Member  that  "  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  elected  on  political  principles,  would"  not  "give 
up  any  privilege  or  perquisite  till  they  were  compelled  to."  On 
August  12,  1864,  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  he  addressed  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  along  the  same  line  on  "Competitive  examina- 
tions applied  to  appointments  in  the  public  service."  In  addition 
to  the  articles  on  military  and  nav&l  schools,  volume  12  contained 
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accounts  of  benefactors  of  American  education,  discussions  on  moral 
education  and  gymnastics,  descriptions  of  the  Boston  Latin  School 
and  of  education  in  Modern  Greece,  discussions  of  the  teaching  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  of  the  old  A  B  C  books.  In  volume  13  we 
find  articles,  as  usual,  upon  most  diverse  subjects:  Plays  and  holi- 
days, What  is  education?  American  textbooks,  Goldsmith  and  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  Herbert  Spencer,  Fenelon,  Wayland,  architecture, 
female  education,  education  in  Ireland,  normal  schools  in  France 
and  Switzerland. 

The  fourteenth  volume  was  published  in  1864,  and  contained  arti- 
cles on  education  in  Holland,  Russia,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and 
Denmark;  on  Aristotle,  Kabelais,  Milton,  Lycurgus,  Locke,  and 
Horace  Mann;  on  the  English  language,  the  teacher  as  artist,  the 
National  Teachers'  Association,  physical  exercise,  architecture,  and 
textbooks. 

Volume  15  appeared  in  1865,  and  contained  articles  on  studies 
and  on  conduct,  architecture,  teachers'  associations,  normal  schools, 
physical  culture,  endowed  grammar  schools  in  England,  and  educa- 
tion in  Connecticut  and  in  Germany. 

In  volume  16  was  published  in  1866  an  article  by  Barnard  on 
Educational  Associations,  written  for  the  National  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation in  August,  1864,  but  not  read  then  by  him  on  account  of  illness. 
The  volume  also  contains  articles  on  St.  Paul's  School,  London;  on 
New  England  Academies ;  on  Southey 's  opinions  as  to  teachers  from 
The  Doctor;  on  WUliam  of  Wykeham  and  Winchester;  on  Sarmiento 
and  his  educational  work  for  South  America;  on  school  apparatus; 
on  education  in  California,  Italy,  and  Sweden;  on  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, of  which  Barnard  was  assuming  the  presidency;  on  normal 
schools;  and  on  the  nature  and  value  of  education.  Volume  17 
appeared  in  1867,  and  contained  reprints  of  Hoole's  works  (written 
about  1650) ,  on  the  grammar  school,  master's  method,  and  scholastic 
discipline.  Other  articles  treated  of  Cowley,  the  Westfield  Normal 
School,  American  ethnology,  education  in  Prussia  and  Switzerland, 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Phelps,  Egerton  Ryerson  in  Canada,  schools  as  they 
were  in  the  United  States,  and  the  opinions  of  Fairchild  of  Oberlin 
on  coeducation  of  men  and  women,  of  Dupanloup  on  female  educa- 
tion, and  of  Von  Sybel  on  Grerman  universities. 

From  time  to  time  Barnard  would  assemble  the  plates  of  articles 
upon  some  subject  from  the  volumes  of  the  Journal  and  publish 
them  as  a  book.  Thus,  in  1860,  appeared  from  volumes  3  and  7  of  the 
Journal,  a  volume  entitled  Pestalozzi  and  Pestalozzianism,  contain- 
ing Von  Raumer's  life  of  the  educator  and  a  translation  of  many  of 
his  writings,  as  well  as  articles  on  Rousseau,  with  extracts 
from  Emile  and  chapters  on  the  influence  of  Pestalozzi  in  England, 
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France,  and  America,*    When  Von  Eaumer  received  a  copy  of  this 
book,  he  wrote  from  Erlangen  to  Barnard'  that: 

You  have  collected  with  the  greatest  diligence  all  that  relates  to  Pestalozzi 
and  his  school.  I  can  hardly  understand  how  you  could  have  made  such  a  col- 
lection, In  America  or  out  of  it  either,  even  by  the  aid  of  well-informed  corre- 
spondents. *  *  *  It  is  the  most  comprehensiye,  reliable,  and  satisfactory 
work  I  have  on  the  great  Swiss  educator. 

A  little  before  the  book  on  Pestalozzi  there  had  appeared  a  volume 
entitled  "American  Educational  Biography,  memoirs  of  teachers, 
educators,  and  promoters,  and  benefactors  of  education,  science,  and 
literature."  *  This  volume  was  intended  as  the  first  of  a  series  "con- 
taining sketches  of  the  lives  of  those  who,  in  different  ages  and 
countries  and  under  widely  varying  circumstances  of  religion  and 
government,  have  labored  faithfully  and  successfully  in  different 
allotments  of  the  great  field  of  human  culture."  Only  one  other 
volume  of  the  proposed  series  ever  appeared,"  "  German  Educational 
Reformers,  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Teachers  and  Educators,  with  con- 
tributions to  the  History,  of  Education  in  Germany,"  ^  much  of  the 
book  being  translated  from  the  works  of  Karl  von  Raumer. 

Another  series  projected  and  partly  carried  out,  in  the  form  of 
reprints  from  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  comprised  three 
volumes:  "American  Pedagogy:  Education,  the  School,  and  the 
Teacher  in  American  Literature  "  ^  contained  William  Russell's  "  In- 
tellectual and  Moral  Education,"  Hill's  "True  Order  of  Study," 
Wayland's  "Mind,"  and  articles  upon  National  and  State  Aid  to 
Education,  Professional  or  Normal  Aims  and  Methods  in  Teaching, 
Mark  Hopkins,  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin,  Cyrus  Pierce,  J.  S.  Hart,  and 
D.  P.  Page.  "English  Pedagogy,"*  contained  a  wonderful  ollu 
podrida:  Reprints  of  Ascham's  "  Schoolmaster,"  Bacon's  Essays  on 
Custom,  Education,  and  Studies,  Wootton's  Apothegms,  Milton's 
Tractate  on  Education,  Hartlib  on  an  Agricultural  College,  Locke's 
Thoughts  on  Education,  Herbert  Spencer  on  Education,  Petty  on  a 
Trade  School,  Fuller's  Good  Schoolmaster,  Goldsmith's  Deserted 
Village,  Shenstone's  Village  Schoolmaster,  Cowper's  Tirocinium, 
Crabbe's  School  of  the  Borough,  Hood's  Irish  Teacher,  etc.    "  Gcr- 

*A  second  edition,  entitled  "Pestalozzi  and  his  educational  system,"  was  later  pub- 
lished by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  pp.  751.  This  volume  contains  as  a  frontispiece  a  portrait  of 
Barnard  In  middle  life  and,  at  page  16,  one  of  him  in  old  age.  Bardeen  stated  that  "  no 
man  did  more  to  make  the  work  of  Pestalozzi  known  in  America  than  Dr.  Barnard.*' 

*  Second  ed.,  p.  128.     Barnard  worked  on  this  book  until  1881. 

*  With  26  steel  portraits.  1850,  pp.  526.  Second  edition  republished  by  Bardeen,  with 
portrait  of  Barnard  in  middle  life  as  frontispiece. 

*  Most  of  the  sketches  in  the  American  volume  were  written  by  Barnard. 

*  Published  in  1863.  Reprint  from  Am.  J.  Ed.,  revised  ed.,  1878,  under  title  "  Gorruan 
Teachers  and  Eklucators,"  pp.  694. 

»  Second  edition,  1876,  pp.  510. 

*  Second  edition,  1876,  pp.  482.    A  second  series  appeared  in  1873,  pp.  028. 
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man-  Pedagogy  ^  *  was  the  third  vohime  and  contained  diiefly  trans- 
lations from  Von  Raumer^  Wiramer^  and  Diesterw^ 

Another  projected  series,  of  which  only  the  first  volume  was  pub- 
lished, was  to  be  entitled  "  Educational  Aphorisms  and  Suggestions 
Ancient  and  ModeraJ'^^  The  portion  published  was  largely  a 
translation  of  J.  F.  T.  Wohlf  arth's  ^  Pedagogical  Treasure  Baskist," 
and  in  its  pages  many  interesting  quotations  are  to  be  found. 

The  vohuninouaneas  of  Barnard's  literary  production  was  remark- 
able, for  several  single  volumes  are  yet  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  those 
published  during  these  years.  '*^True  Student  Life,  Letters,  Essays, 
and  thoughts  ©n  irtudies  and  conduct,  addressed  to  young  persons  by 
men  eminent  in  literature  and  affairs"^*  was  one  of  these^  The 
pd/efa^e  to  the  second  edition,  dated  1&72,  thus  describes  ther  work: 

Although  these  chapters  do  not  c«ver  the  whole  field  of  youthful  culture  or 
aU  the  aidB,  motives,  and  dangers^  of  a  scholarly  and  pirii^lic  career  and  tncUidtt 
a  few  sheaves  only  fcom'  the  golden,  harvest  of  recent  American  didactic  and 
pedagogical  literature,  they  constitute  a  convenient  and  valuable  manual  of 
student  life.  The  light  which  they  shed,  like  that  which  Virtue  cast  on  the 
diverging. paths  of  Hercules,  neither  leads  to  bewilder  or  dazzles  to  blind,  and 
the  advice-  which  they  drop  1#  kindred  to  that  which  Wisdom  of  eld  ntterettt 
la  the  street,^  apples  of  gold^  the  woods  of  the  wise; 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  contains^  aphorisms, 
answering  the  question  what  is  education,  Masson^s  ^  College  Educa- 
tion and  Self- Education,''  and  John  Lalor's  **  Nature  and  Value  of 
Education."  In  the  second  part  are  found  extracts  upon  books  and 
reading,  travel,  manners,  money — its  acquisition  and  management — 
the  condtict  of  life,  methods  of  stu^,  etc;  The  third  section  treats 
of  the  education  and  empBoyment  of  women,  with  extracts  from  St. 
Jerome,  Von  Raumer,  Thomas  More,  Mrs.  Jameson,  and  Dupanloup. 
English  pedagogy  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  theme  of  the  lubt 
section. 

A  more  important  work  is  "  Kindergarten  and  Child  Culture  Pa-- 
pers:  Papers  on  Froebel's  Kindergarten,  with  suggestions  on  the 
principles  and  methods  of  child  culture  in  different  countries.""  In 
the  preface  of  a  late  edition  of  this  pioneer  work,  dated  1879,  Bar- 
nard wrote: 

^  Second  edition,  1876.  The  first  edition  was  an  enlargement  of  one  of  the  papere  for 
teachers  published  while  Burnard  was  In  Wisconsin. 

>•  Part  1,  1861,  pp.  202. 

"  Second  edition,  1873,  pp.  552.  Reprint,  of  course,  from  Am.  J.  Ed.  Second  edition 
ends  with  pages  (pp.  416  and  ff)  from  recent  English  publications  on  the  reliatlve  value  of 
classical  and  scientific  sttidies  In  a  liberal  education,  which  pages  belonged  properly  to 
the  second  series  of  papers  on  English  pedagogy. 

^  This  work,  began  as  an  article  in  the  Am.  J.  Ed.  for  September,  1856,  was  then  pub- 
lished as  a  pamphlet,  said  to  be  the  first  separate  one  on  the  subject  in  the  United  States^ 
was  enlarged  in  1858,  1861,  and  1867,  and  was  largely  embodied  in  "German  Pedagogy.** 
In  its  last  edition  of  1884  it  contains  pp.  800,  of  courae  all  reprinted  from  Am.  J.  Ed. 
plates. 
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A  yariety  of  genius  must  be  at  work  to  obtain  the  teacbers  of  eack  grade 
(and  tbe  klndergartoers  with  tbe  rest)  for  their  special  duties  and  to  instruct 
and  interest  parents  in  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  and  to  give  them,  as  such, 
a  direct  right  of  inspection  and  suggestion  as  to  the  schools  where  tlieir  chil- 
dren are  in  attendance.  I  believe  that  parents,  as  such,  have  more  rights  and 
rights  which  should  be  rei^ccted  by  their  own  direct  representatives  in  all 
educational  boards  than  are  now  conceded  to  them  in  State  and  municipal 
school  orKanisations. 

All  schools  not  under  progressive  teachers  and  not  subjected  to  frequent, 
intelUgentt  and  independent  supervision  are  sure  to  fall  into  dull  mechanical 
routine;  and  the  kindergarten,  of  all  other  educational  agencies,  requires  a 
tender,  thoughtful,  practical  woman,  more  than  a  vivacious  and  even  regularly 
educated  girl.  The  power  of  Influencing  and  interesting  mothers  In  their  home 
work  and  securing  their  wilting  cooperation  is  an  essential  qualification  of 
the  kindergartner.  The  selection  of  such  can  not  be  safely  left  to  school  otA- 
cers  as  now  appointed  and  who  too  often  do  not  look  beyond  their  neighbor's 
nephews  and  nieces  for  candidates.  Until  the  principles  of  early  child  culture 
are  l>etter  understood  and  school  officers  and  teachers  are  more  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  l)est  methods,  the  first  establishment  of  kindergartens  had  better 
be  left  to  those  who  are  already  sufficiently  interested  to  make  some  sacrifice 
of  time  or  means  In  their  l>ehalf,  and  when  found  in  successful  operation  and 
conforming  to  certain  requirements  they  should  be  entitled  to  aid  from  public 
funds  in  proportion  to  attendance,  and  for  such  aid  be  subject  to  official 
inspection,    ' 

The  book  is  a  very  composite  character  and  is  divided  into  five 
parts.  The  first  130  pages  are  chiefly  occupied  by  extracts  from 
Froebel's  writings.  A  discussion  of  his  educational  system  follows 
to  page  368.  From  that  point  to  page  450  we  find  reprints  of  early 
elementary  books^  such  as  the  New  England  Primer  and  the  Petty 
Schoole,  by  C.  H.,  printed  in  1659.  The  next  300  pages  are  devoted 
to  a  description  of  kindergarten  work  in  different  countries,  and  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  plans  of  kinder- 
garten buildings,  description  of  the  gifts,  etc. 

In  March,  1860,  Barnard  was  appointed  as  census  clerk  to  prepare 
statistics  of  education.  By  the  beginning  of  1863  he  had  received 
$2,500  and  had  made  no  report  J.  C.  G.  Kennedy,  superintendent  of 
the  census,  then  wrote  asking  that  the  report  be  made  soon.  On  May 
11  Barnard  replied  that  President  Woolsey,  of  Yale,  and  many  other 
educators  were  interested  in  the  matter  and  that  he  had  devoted  his 
time  to  the  "  preliminary  work  of  gathering  and  preparing  materials 
for  the  history  of  education  "  and  asked  for  more  time.  I  have  no 
more  information  as  to  the  work. 

In  1861  he  made  a  vain  application  to  Lincoln  to  be  sent  abroad 
in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  preferably  to  Switzerland,  and  in  1862 
he  withdrew  from  a  candidacy  for  a  regentship  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  as  he  was  opposed  by  Henry,  an  opposition  Barnard 
believed  occasioned  by  his  desire  to  have  education  included  within 
the  purview  of  tBat  institution.    During  the  Civil  War  Barnard 
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also  found  time  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures,  in  October,  1863, 
before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  on  "  Books  and  Education  in 
the  United  States." 

PRESIDENT  OF  ST.  JOHN's  COLLEGE,  ANNAPOLIS. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  board  of  visitors  of  St.  John's 
College,  Annapolis^  Md.,  determined  to  reopen  its  doors,  which  had 
been  closed  to  students  while  the  buildings  had  been  used  for  hos- 
pitals during  several  years.  In  some  way  their  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  Barnard  was  unoccupied  except  for  his  literary 
labors  and  they  offered  to  him  the  presidency  of  the  college.  I  have 
always  suspected  that  the  Rev.  Libertus  van  Bokkelen,  then  State 
superintendent,  was  responsible  for  this  selection,  but  have  no  evi- 
dence of  it.  Through  the  influence  of  the  late  Joseph  M.  Cushing,  a 
delegate  from  Baltimore  City  to  the  State  constitutional  convention 
of  1864,  an  educational  article  had  been  placed  in  the  constitution 
which  was  then  drafted.  Dr.  van  Bokkelen  had  begun  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  school  system  with  great  energy  and  had  the 
idea  of  capping  the  educational  pyramid  by  a  State  university.^'* 
Is  it  not  likely  that  he  may  have  fired  Barnard's  imagination  by  the 
dream  of  becoming  the  president  of  such  a  university  and  so  direct- 
ing the  educational  interests  of  the  whole  State? 

On  November  11, 1865,  Barnard,  in  response  to  a  letter  requesting 
him  to  suggest  some  one  for  the  presidency  of  St.  John's  named 
Prof.  Chauvenet,  and  stated  that  he  thought  that  a  "  State  college 
should  be  in  organic  connection  as  well  as  in  instructional  sequence 
*  *  *  with  the  other  parts  of  the  State  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion." On  December  1,  less  than  a  month  later,  Hon.  Alexander 
Randall,  on  behalf  of  the  visitors,  asked  Barnard  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency with  a  salary  of  $3,000  and  to  visit  him  before  making  a 
decision  as  to  the  proposal.    Tlie  election  had  been  made  on  No- 

^*«  Steiner'B  Eklucatlon  in  Md.,  p.  143.  Barnard's  interest  in  Maryland  matters  first 
appears  In  a  letter  found  in  tlie  correspondence  of  the  flon.  Augustus  W.  Bradford,  among 
the  State  Executive  Papers,  which  letter  reads  as  follows : 

Hartfobd,  Conn., 

Nov,  5th,  '63, 
His  Ex.  Gov.  Bradford, 

Annapolis,  Md, 
Sir  :  At  the  request  of  my  friend  and  classmate.  Rev.  Mr.  Jas.  R.  Davenport,  I  shaU 
mall  to  you  several  documents  relating  to  the  school  system  of  Connecticut. 

The  one  personal  to  myself  is  sent  not  for  anything  personal  but  simply  because  it 
shows  the  difficulties  which  those  of  us  who  labored  in  this  field  a  quarter  of  n  century 
a^o  had  to  contend  with,  and  which  you  should  try  to  obviate  in  advance  in  whatever  you 
attempt  in  Maryland. 

I  was  consulted  a  few  weeks  ago  about  a  bill  for  an  act  relating  to  public  schools  in 
West  Virginia.  The  act  if  adopted  as  reported  by  the  committee  is  very  good.  If  wisely 
administered. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  Maryland  has  adopted  a  liberal  system  of  public 
education. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obt, 

H£NBT  Barnard. 
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Tember  30,  at  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  board  of  visitors, 
at  which  Gov.  Swann  and  all  the  judges  had  been  present,  and  16 
out  of  19  votes  cast  had  been  in  Barnard's  favor,  as  Thomas  Karney 
wrote  him.  Barnard  thought  of  the  establishment  of  a  scientific 
school  in  Baltimore  and  a  pedagogical  school  in  Annapolis,  both  in 
organic  connection  with  St.  John's,  and  took  the  matter  under  care- 
ful consideration.  We  have  no  record  of  the  considerations  which 
influenced  him,  but  at  any  rate  Barnard  accepted  the  position  and 
was  inaugurated  on  January  7,  1866,  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of 
delegates  in  the  Statehouse.  Gov.  Swann,  Lieut.  Gov.  C.  C.  Cox, 
Rev.  Dr.  van  Bokkelen,  and  Hon.  William  H.  Tuck  spoke. 

Barnard,  in  his  inaugural,  referred  to  the  college's  famous  old 
poplar  tree,  to  the  need  of  a  high  school  in  Annapolis^  and  of  more 
equipment  for  the  college,  while  he  felt  that  there  was  the  possibility 
of  establishing  there  within  three  years  an  undenominational  col- 
lege which  should  be  unsurpassed  south  of  Princeton.  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  pedagogical  methods.  Every  one  must  instruct 
at  some  time,  therefore  every  one  should  learn  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. He  prepared  an  eleborate  report,  dated  June  28,  1866,  upon 
the  reorganization  of  the  college. ^*  In  view  of  the  meager  financial 
resources  of  the  institution,  the  extent  of  the  plans  seems  almost 
grotesque.  He  hoped  to  build  a  gymnasium  and  a  boat  and  bath 
house,  new  laboratories,  and  an  additional  dormitory  and  buy  new 
books  for  the  insufficiently  stocked  library.  He  wished  to  emphasize 
the  teaching  of  English  and  of  modem  languages  and  thought  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  induce  more  business  men  to  go  to  college. 
The  curriculum  should  be  divided  into  11  departments:  (1)  Prin- 
ciples of  education  and  religion,  wdth  their  "  applications  to  methods 
of  study,  formation  of  character,  and  conduct  of  life,"  including 
ethics,  metaphysics,  and  logic.  (He  wished  to  have  the  State 
teachers'  association  meet  with  the  college  and  to  "  open  to  public 
school  teachers  of  the  State  any  of  our  courses  of  instruction,  con- 
nected with  their  own  instruction,  free  of  tuition,  and  to  arrange  the 
time.for  the  lectures  in  the  history,  principles,  and  methods  of  edu- 
cation, so  as  to  facilitate  their  attendance.")"  (2)  Physical  culture, 
the  students  being  pladed  also  in  a  military  organization.  (3)  En- 
glish. (4)  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Astronomy,  each  subject  to  be 
taught  by  a  separate  professor,  as  soon  as  possible.  (5)  Chemistry 
and  Chemical  Technology.  (6)  Natural  Science,  comprising  botany, 
mineralogy,  geology,  and  zoology,  to  be  later  extended  to  cover  agri- 
culture, mining,  and  arts.  (7)  Geography,  history,  and  national  in- 
dustries. (8)  Law  and  public  economy.  (9)  Graphics,  drawing, 
penmanship,  and  bookkeeping.  (10)  Fine  arts,  including  music, 
vocal  culture,  modeling,  and  slcetching.     (The  history  and  princi- 

» 16  Am.  J.  Bd.,  530.  ^  Monroe,  p.  21. 
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pled  of  sculpture^  painting,  architecture,  and  landscape  gardening 
should  be  studied  by  those  who  seek  tlie  highest  honors.)  (11)  Lan- 
guages, ancient  and  modern.  To  begin  work  Barnard  widied  to  em- 
ploy at  least  five  professors  and  to  use  nonresident  lecturers.  He 
wished  a  preparatory  department  and  thought  that  a  college  is  ^'  an 
extension  and  perfection  of  the  discipline  and  attainment  of  the 
academy  or  the  high  school."  His  plan  discussed  terms,  tuition, 
scholarships^  and  a  permanent  endowment,  as  well  as  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  alumni  society. 

On  August  18, 1866,  a  circular  was  issued,  signed  by  Grov.  Swann, 
as  president  ex  officio  of  the  board  of  visitors.  From  it  we  learn  that 
the  faculty  was  composed  of  Dr.  Barnard  as  principal  and  professor 
of  mental,  moral,  and  social  science,  including  the  principles  and 

methods  of  education;  Eev.  G.  W.  McPhail,  D.  D., ; 

George  W.  Atherton,  Latin;  E.  P.  Scammon,  mathematics;  Hiram 
Corson,  English ;  Julius  W.  Dashiell,  Greek ;  Wm.  Steffen,  German ; 
D.  N.  Camp,  principal  of  the  pr^aratory  and  normal  department; 
Z.  Richards,  principal  of  the  commercial  department;  Rev.  W.  L. 
Gage,  physical  geography ;  S.  S.  Halderman,  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy;  and  Wm.  H.  Hopkins,  tutor  in  mathematics  and  Greek. 

In  September,  work  was  begun  ^*  with  a  preparatory  department 
and  a  freshman  class.  Barnard  traveled  somewhat  over  the  State  in 
the  interest  of  the  college  but  was  soon  disillusioned  of  his  hope  to 
establish  a  strong  institution.  His  endeavors  to  secure  contributions 
for  scholarships  and  for  the  library  were  without  much  result.  The 
legislature  had  a  democratic  majority,  unfriendly  to  the  Republican 
board  of  visitors  which  had  called  Barnard.  There  ,was  danger  that 
the  legislative  grant  to  the  St.  John's  would  be  withdrawn.  The 
house  of  delegates,  on  February  7,  1867,  asked  for  information  as  to 
the  management  of  the  college,  and  on  March  4  J.  T.  Mason,  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  visitors,  answered  that  Barnard  had  vis- 
ited many  parts  of  the  State,  hoped  to  add  by  gift  2,600  volumes 
to  the  college  library  and  was  sanguine  of  success,  if  encouraged  by 
the  State.  Just  while  matters  were  in  so  discouraging  a  condition, 
Barnard  was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  resigned  the  presidency  of  St.  John's."  The  only  survivor  of 
the  faculty  of  the  college  at  the  time  of  Barnard's  presidency  is  Prof. 
William  H.  Hopkins,  of  Goucher  College,  who,  under  date  of  March 
6, 1915,  gave  the  following  reminiscences  of  this  administration : 

These  were  oU  strangers  to  va — northerners — I  being  the  only  Marylander 
invited  to  resume  the  work  I  had  been  compelled  to  drop  by  the  war.  which  had 
forced  tlie  college  to  close  its  doors.    •    ♦    ♦    It  was  the  reorganization  of  an 

»Steiner.  Ed.  in  lid.,  p.  113. 

"  While  in  Maryland  he  had  a  conversation  with  Johns  Hopkins,  His  experience  madt 
him  feel  that  th%  **  proTlndal  coUeges  must  be  subject  to  Baltimore." 
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old  southern  college  in  a  new  political  atmosphere.  "  Rebellion  "  had  just  been 
crushed,  and  for  the  time  being  at  least,  "  loyal,"  that  is  to  say  "  Republican," 
elements  were  venturing  to  assert  themselves  in  an  environment  normally 
democratic.  They  had  asserted  themselves  even  In  the  board  of  visitors  and 
governors  of  St.  John's,  temporarily,  and  so,  some  of  the  most  influential  mom- 
Ders  of  that  body,  men  of  the  highest  character,  such  as  Hon.  Alexander  Ran- 
dall, ex-Gov.  Pratt,  Frank  H.  Stockett,  Dr.  John  Ridout,  and  others  presumably 
used  their  influence  to  secure  the  appaintment  of  Dr.  Barnard  as  president. 
Just  how  they  fixed  on  him  I  do  not  know.  Good  work  was  done  during  that 
one  year  by  the  Buen  wboni  the  new  presideot  called  to  1^  aid,  but  the  pro- 
fessor himself  never  met  the  stmlenta  in  the  rOle  of  Instructor.  He  made,  as 
I  now  recall  it,  a  few  public  addresses,  sometimes  apologizing  for  very  evident 
signs  of  hasty  preparation,  and  finding  fault  with  the  lack  of  enthusiastic 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  our  "grand  (but  rather  slow)  old 
Commonwealth."  If  I  may  give  you  my  honest  impression  (of  course  I  may 
be  wrong),  I  always  felt  that  Dr.  B'a  heart  was  not  wholly  in  the  work  of 
rehabilitating  St.  John's,  or.  If  ft  was,  that  he  was  dearsighted  enough  to 
*^(D8eem  the  signs  of  the  times'*  as  snfavoTBble  to  bts  farther  eudesvors  in 
that  direetion. 

Well»  the  new  regime  was  short-lived.  Dr.  Barnard  received  the  appoint- 
ment as  Commlsslonei:  of  Education  and  bade  us  a  prompt  and  cheerful  adieu, 
amid  the  usual  resolutions,  and  with  him  went  also  his  two  lieutenants^  Messrs. 
Atherton  and  Camp,  and  shortly  afterwards  Prof.  Steffen  also  deiwirted.  In 
ftict,  the  very  next  year  (186T)  saw  Dr.  James  O.  Welling,  president,  and  Profs. 
Nelson,  Dashiell,  Corson,  and  others  inaugurating  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new 
period  in  the  life  of  the  old  college. 

Dr.  Henry  Barnard  was  president  ol  St.  John's  CJoilege  for  only  one  year 
(1866-67).  During  that  short  time  I  was  so  busy  with  my  own  work  and  Dr. 
Barnard  so  engrossed,  not  only  with  his  new  duties  as  president  but  much  more 
BO  (as  it  always  seemed  to  me)  with  outside  matters,  his  Journal  of  Edncatfoii 
in  partleulfir,  that  it  can  scared  be  said  that  I  came  to  know  him  at  alL 
Imloed*  his  presidency  of  9t  John's  I  always  regarded  as  substantially  witli- 
out  influence  on  its  history.  It  was  but  a  brief  episode  In  his  own  busy  life, 
and,  I  fancy,  a  convenient  stepping-stone  to  the  higher  national  position  on 
which  his  eye,  it  Is  likely,  was  already  fixed.  It  is  true  that  he  called  to  the 
vartous  chairs  of  instruction  some  able  men.  His  chief  officer,  who  relieved 
him  alisohit^r  o<  &11  execntive  details,  was  George  W.  Atherton,  afterwards 
president  of  Pennsylvania  State  College  (who  died  a  few  years  ago  in  that 
office). 

Prof.  Atherton  also  took  charge  of  the  higher  Latin  and  Greek.  His  superin- 
tendent of  the  preparatory  department  \^-as  David  N.  Camp,  a  splendid  teacher, 
the  author  of  Camp'^s  Geographies.  Then  there  was  William  Steflfen,  an  ex- 
captain  of  the  Prussian  Army,  wIn>  taught  mathematics  and  German  and 
military  tactics  and  athletiGS»  besides  acting  temporarily  as  professor  of 
physical  science,  an  able,  progressive,  but  touchy  Teuton.  Dr.  Barnard  also 
engaged  the  services  of  two  nonresident  "occasional"  lecturers,  S.  S.  Halde- 
man  and  Rev.  William  L.  Gage,  prominent  and  able  men,  whose  visits,  however- 
were  too  few  and  far  between  to  count  as  a  weighty  factor  in  tlie  college 
schemer 
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When  the  Rev.  Samuel  lOiox,  of  Fredericktown,  Md.,  that  for- 
gotten educational  dreamer  to  whom  Jefferson  owed  so  much,  went 
to  Washington  in  March,  1826,  to  talk  with  public  men  concerning 
his  "  improved  plan  of  public  education  "  ^  he  was  met  with  the  uni- 
versal opinion  of  Members  of  Congress  that  "  public  education  was 
a  subject  Congress  could  not  take  up;  it  was  unconstitutional  and 
reserved  as  an  inherent  right  in  each  particular  State."  A  series 
of  similar  defeats  met  Barnard  during  his  efforts  for  nearly  30 
years. 

In  1838  he  visited  Washington  to  ascertain  what  school  statistics 
existed  there,  and  finding  that  notliing  had  been  done  to  collect  them, 
after  interviews  with  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr. 
Hunter,  the  chief  clerk  of  that  department  which  had  the  charge  of 
the  census,  he  brought  to  the  attention  of  President  Van  Buren* 
the  desirability  of  including  educational  statistics  in  the  census  of 
1840.  These  statistics  were  secured  and  constituted  the  earliest 
recognition  of  education  by  the  Federal  Government.  Barnard  and 
Mann  used  these  statistics  in  1842  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
educational  interest  and  the  "  utter  inadequacy  of  existing  means  of 
popular  education  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment." When  traveling  in  that  and  the  succeeding  year,  Barnard 
had  urged  in  his  addresses  the  importance  of  collecting  and  dissemi- 
nating reliable  information  as  to  schools  and  of  establishing  in  each 
Slate  and  for  the  whole  country  a  "  central  repository  or  office  sup- 
plied with  plans  of  schoolhouses,  apparatus  and  furniture,  and  a 
circulating  library  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  education  and  a 
specimen  of  a  school  library." 

In  1845  and  1847  he  tried  to  have  the  "  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  science  and  art  of  education  and  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  systems  of  public  schools"  put  into  the  scheme  for  the 

*  Stelner'8  Life  of  Knox,  In  Rep.  of  U.  S.  CommU.  of  Ed.,  1898-99,  p.  590. 

•  30  Am.  J.  Ed.,  193 ;  Rep.  of  Commla.  of  Ed.,  1002,  I,  803. 
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Smithsonian  Institution.  He  proposed  in  1849,  when  a  member  of  a 
committee  to  present  topics  to  a  convention  of  friends  of  popular 
education,  that  there  be  established  at  Washington  a  "permanent 
statistical  bureau  charged  with  the  decennial  census,  which  should 
present  an  annual  report  on  the  educational  statistics  and  progress  of 
the  country."  A  year  later  he  proposed  to  secure  the  same  object  for 
New  England  through  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  In 
December,  1854,  he  submitted  to  the  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education  a  "plan  of  a  central  agency  for  the  advancement  of 
education  in  the  United  States  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  or  a 
bureau  in  a  Government  department."  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  and 
Barnard  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  confer  with  President 
Pierce  thereupon.  In  1856  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  met  in  Detroit,  and  Barnard  in  his  presidential  address 
dwelt  upon:  (1)  The  magnitude  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
country  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1850;  (2)  the  service  which  the 
National  Government  could  render  by  publishing  an  annual  report 
from  a  competent  officer,  who  should  be  put  in  immediate  communi- 
cation with  State  and  municipal  systems  and  thus  should  deal  with 
education  as  another  officer  dealt  with  agriculture;  (3)  the  pro- 
posed appropriation  of  the  income  from  public  lands  to  the  States 
for  education  and  the  support  of  public-school  teachers;  (4)  the 
insertion  of  a  provision  in  each  State  constitution  making  it  obliga- 
tory for  the  legislature  to  establish,  aid,  and  supervise  schools  and 
protect  society  by  compulsion  from  the  neglect  of  parental  duty; 
(5)  the  application  of  an  educational  test  to  all  candidates  for  Gov- 
ernment service.  In  this  last  point  Barnard  showed  himself  an  early 
advocate  of  civil-service  reform.  Every  year  thereafter  until  1861 
Barnard  visited  Washington  to  secure  some  advance  in  these  direc- 
tions.* 

The  Civil  War,  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  State's  rights  southern- 
ers and  with  the  great  increase  in  the  centripedal  forces  and  in  the 
powers  of  the  National  Government,  led  to  a  revival  of  the  plan  to 
have  the  United  States  take  some  part  in  education.  On  August  18, 
1864,  A.  J.  Rickoff  delivered  an  address  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  before 
the  National  Teachers'  Association  advocating  a  National  Bureau 
of  Education  to  obtain  and  communicate  information,  and  saying 
tl.at:* 

The  Government  must  recognize  the  cause  of  general  eilucatlon  as  a  part  of 
Its  care,  not  by  direct  encouragement  alone  but,  so  far  as  may  be,  by  influences 
of  every  kind  which  can  induce  a  people  to  regard  the  matters  that  concern  It 
as  of  the  highest  interest.  A  Department  of  Eklucation  must  be  established 
alongside  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

*  He  secured  some  votes  in  CongreBs  for  the  agricultural  land-grant  b*'~ 
« 16  Am.  J.  Bd.,  299. 
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At  the  same  time  ^  S.  H.  WMte  spdte  in  f avcwr  of  a  "  NalK^al 
Bureau  of  Educational  Statistics,"  since  "this  Nation,  founds  upon, 
the  mental  culture  of  the  people  and  dependent  for  its  prosperity 
upon  their  intelligent  action,  can  most  coanpletely  secure  its  siK^cess 
by  giving  to  educational  agencies  the  power  and  influence  of  national 
adopti(m."  A  year  and  a  half  later,  on  February  7,  1866,  E.  E. 
\^^lite,  commissioner  of  the  common  sdioob  of  Ohio,  read  a  paper  on 
a  National  Bureau  of  Education  before  the  meeting  at  Washington 
of  the  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents.*  He  main- 
tained that "  universal  education,  next  to  universal  liberty,  is  a  matter 
of  deep  national  concern,"  and  that  "education  must  be  coextensive 
with  society."  The  United  States  might,  by  "  conditional  appropria- 
tions and  by  a  system  of  general  inspection  and  encouragement, 
through  the  agency  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  induce  each 
State  to  maintain  an  efficient  school  system^"  A  demand  existed  for 
a  "  national  channel  of  communication  between  the  school  systems  of 
the  different  States." 

As  a  result  of  this  address,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  Congress 
by  the  association^  Ignatius  DonneDy,  of  Mimiesofea,  also  intio- 
duced  a  resolution  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  instructing  the 
joint  committee  on  reconstruction  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
establishing  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  "  to  enforce  education 
without  regard  to  color."  The  preamble  to  the  resoliUion,  which 
passed  the  House  by  a  large  majority,  stated  that  such  a  bureau  was 
necessary,  because  "  republican  interests  can  find  permanent  safety 
only  upon  the  basis  of  the  universal  intelligence  of  the  people,"  and 
because  "the  great  disasters  which  have  afflicted  the  Nation  and 
desolated  one-half  its  territory  are  traceable^  in  a  great  degree,  to 
the  absence  of  common  schools  and  general  education  among  the 
people  of  the  lately  rebellious  States."  A  bill  was  next  introduced, 
on  February  14,  by  James  A.  Garfield,  and  was  referred  to  a  sdect 
committee  of  which  Garfield  was  chairman.  The  original  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  bureau  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  but  when  a 
report  was  made  on  June  5,  1866,  the  bill  had  been  amended  so  as 
to  establish  the  Department  of  Education.  Supported  by  Donnelly, 
Garfield,  Moulton  of  Illinois,  Banks,  and  Boutwell,  and  opposed  by 
Pike  of  Maine,  Rogers  of  New  Jersey,  and  Randall  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  bill  passed  the  House  on  Jime  19.  Garfield's  speech,*  delivered, 
more  vitally  affects  the  future  of  this  Nation"  than  the  one  under j 
consideration.  According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were  l,200,00(y 
on  June  8,  was  an  elaborate  and  polished  address,  replete  with  infor- 
mation. He  knew  of  no  measure  "  that  has  a  nobler  object  or  that 
free  white  illiterate  adults  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  two4hird3 


» 16  Am.  J.  Ed.,  180.  *  Barnes,  FHstory  of  39Ui  Cougresfl,  p.  553. 

•  16  Am.  J.  Bd.,  177.  •  17  Am.  J.  Ed.,  49. 
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were  American  bom.  The  Library  of  Congress  had  no  educational 
reports  from  19  States.  These  facts  -liowod  the  need.  The  object 
was  no  more  unconstitutional  than  others  to  which  Congress  had 
appropriated  money ;  such  as  the  coast  survey,  the  astronomical  ob- 
servatory, the  lighthouse  boai*d,  the  exploring  expeditions,  the  sur- 
rey of  a  route  for  a  Pacific  railway,  the  Patent  Office,  or  the  Agri- 
cultural Department.  He  referred  to  the  advocacy  Thaddeus  Stevens 
had  given  to  Pennsylvania  schools  and  praised  the  interest  taken  in 
education  by  Ohio.  Tlien  he  quoted  the  leaders  of  education  in  other 
countries,  referred  to  the  work  d(Hie  by  them,  and  closed  with  an 
"  appeal  to  those  who  care  more  for  the  future  safety  and  glory  of 
this  Nation  than  for  any  mere  temporary  advantage,  to  aid  in  giving 
to  education  the  public  recognition  and  ac^ve  support  of  the  Federal 
Government.**  • 

On  February  26,  1867,  the  bill  was  reported  favorably  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  discussion  upon  it  was  opened  by  Lyman  Trumbull  with 
a  speech  favoring  it.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  Sumner,  Howe,  Nor- 
ton, and  Yates  spoke  in  favor  of  it,  while  Davis  opposed  it  altogether, 
and  Conness  and  Howard  opposed  the  use  of  the  word  department 
(which  had  been  chosen  in  order  that  the  commissioner  might  select 
his  own  clerks)  on  the  ground  that  the  head  of  a  department  should 
be  in  the  President's  cabinet,  and  that  bureau  would  be  the  better 
word  here.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  without  a  division  on 
February  28,  and  on  March  1  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  matter 
failed  by  a  vote  of  7  to  28,  17  Members  being  absent  and  no  party 
lines  being  drawn  in  the  vote.  The  bill  was  signed  by  President 
Johnson  on  March  2^  and  tlie  name  of  Henry  Barnard  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  as  that  of  the  fii-st  commissioner  on  March  11.  The  bill  ^* 
provided  for  a  conmiissioner  with  a  salary  of  $4^000,  a  chief  clerk, 
and  two  other  cleite,  all  three  appointed  by  the  commissioner.  An- 
nual reports  were  to  be  made,  and  the  subject  of  land  grants  for  edu- 
cation  should  be  treated  in  the  first  report.  The  commissioner  of 
public  buildings  was  directed  to  find  rooms  for  the  department.  The ; 
purpose  of  the  department  was  the  collection  of  statistics  and  facts 
to  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  States  and 
Territories,  and  the  diffusion  of  information  concerning  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems  and  methods 
of  teaching,  so  as  to  aid  the  people  of  the  United  Staters  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise 
in  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country. 
In  Mayo's  words : " 

There  was  one  man  in  the  United  States  who  was  peculiarly  adnpted  to  this 
grand  work  of  pabUc  inspiration  in  a  decisive  and  invitlnj?  way.    That  man 

•  Text  of  the  bill  la  given  In  17  Am.  J.  Ed..  63.     Vide  also  80  Am.  J.  Kd.,  IdS  et  seq. 
"Laws  of  39th  Congress,  Oh.  CLVIII  (H.  R.,  276). 
uBep.  of  U.  a  Commis.  of  Bd^  1002^  !•  89». 
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♦  ♦  *  was  the  educator  who,  in  a  career  of  30  years,  had  achieved  a  national 
and  international  reputation  by  the  habit  of  fashioning  everything  connected 
with  education  into  a  grand  and  attractive  shape. 

To  further  education  in  these  ways  of  collecting  and  diffusing 
information  had  been  Barnard's  work.  He  had  been  consulted  by 
those  having  charge  of  the  memorial  which  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress/2  and,  at  his  request  and  through  personal  friendship  with 
him,  Senator  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  explained  to  Senators  the  prob- 
ability of  Barnard's  appointment  so  as  to  secure  favorable  consid- 
ation  of  the  bill  from  those  who  did  not  favor  giving  President 
Johnson  an  appointive  power.  Dixon  also  prevented  Johnson  from 
vetoing  **  the  bill  by  explaining  to  him  that  the  "  true  and  obvious 
intent  of  the  bill  was  not  to  centralize  the  administration  of  schools," 
but  "  to  perform  the  work  every  year  which  the  census  undertakes  to 
do  evei-y  10  years."^*  In  the  month  in  which  he  was  appointed  Bar- 
nard issued  volume  17  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  with  a 
preface,  dated  at  Annapolis,  in  which  preface  he  wrote  of  his  recent 
appointment : 

A  realization,  in  a  most  unexpected  way,  of  his  own  plan  of  a  central  agency 
for  the  advancement  of  education  in  the  United  States,  first  projected  in  rude 
outline  in  a  statement  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President  at 
Washington  in  1838,  and  again  in  1839  in  connection  with  the  census  of  1840 
(by  which  for  the  first  time  any  ofllcial  statistics  of  chUdren  and  school  attend- 
ance for  the  entire  country  was  obtained),  and  more  fully  developed  In  his 
communication  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1854. 

In  the  reports  to  be  issued  by  the  department  he  hoped  to  give  in- 
formation more  adequately  than  had  been  done  in  tlie  magazine, 
which  latter  would  not  only  contain  those  reports  in  future,  but  also 
"other  discussions"  of  educational  topics.  He  hoped  that  some 
individual  or  association  would  take  up  the  magazine  while  he  en- 
gaged in  the  national  work,  relying  on  the  material  already  col- 
lected by  him.  , 

The  organization  of  a  new  department  to  advance  an  Interest  so  delicate 
and  extensive,  and  so  important  as  the  education  of  the  people,  without  au- 
thority to  originate  or  administer  any  system,  institution,  or  agency  by  which 
the  education  of  a  single  person  is  secured  and  with  means  and  clerical  force 
so  utterly  inadequate  to  even  Inaugurate  an  efficient  system  of  inquii-y  and 
dissemination,  will  engross  all  the  energy  and  time  of  the  commissioner. 

Three  months  later,  from  AVashington,  he  wrote  on  June  8,  that: 

Constant  pressure  of  engagements  connected  with  his  withdrawal  from  tlie 
presidency  of  St.  John's  and  with  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 

"  30  Am.  J.  Ed..  197. 

^  Garfield  had  telegraphed  Annapolis  to  Barnard :  "  Come  over  and  attend  to  bill.  It 
is  going  to  be  vetoed."  (Vide  Lectures  of  54th  Meeting  of  Institute  of  Instruction,  p. 
115.)  Barnard  came  to  Washington  and  asked  Dixon  to  intercede  with  Johnson  for 
the  bill. 

^N.  B.  A.  Proc,  1901,  p.  412. 
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cation  had  prevented  the  Issue  of  the  numbers  of  the  Journal  for  March  or 
June,  but  that  he  had  now  secured  Prof.  D.  N.  Camp,  as  publisher  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Journal,  while  Barnard  would  generally  direct  its  policy.  The 
monthly  circulars  of  the  Department  of  Education  would  be  sent  each  sub- 
scriber to  the  JournaL** 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  Camp  withdrew  and  Barnard  an- 
nounced that  the  magazine  would  be  continued  by  embodying  therein 
the  official  documents  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.^* 

During  the  first  year  of  Barnard's  incumbency  of  his  office  Prof. 
William  C.  Fowler,  of  Amherst,  wrote  liim  in  December  on  the 
clergy  and  popular  education,^^  and  addressed  liim  as  "a  distin- 
guished friend  and  advocate  of  popular  education  who  has  labored 
long  and  successfully  in  Connecticut  and  elsewhere,  first  as  a  pioneer 
and  then  as  a  victorious  soldier  in  this  good  cause  "  of  education. 

Upon  his  appointment,  Barnard  at  once  addressed  a  circular  to 
the  governors  of  the  various  States,  asking  for  information  as  to 
land  grants  for  educational  purposes,^®  and,  in  his  first  circular  of 
information,  made  a  report  on  the  educational  land  policy  of  the 
United  States.  That  circular  also  contained  articles  on  the  recog- 
nition of  education  as  a  national  institution,  on  George  AVashington 
and  the  National  University,  education  in  Germany,  constitutional 
provisions  concerning  schools  and  education,  and  Hoole's  Petty 
School/  Twelve  such  circulars  ^®  were  issued  in  the  next  year,  treat- 
ing also  of  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  school  architecture, 
coeducation,  taxation  for  public  schools,  agricultural  colleges.  New 
England  academies,  etc.  When  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion met  at  Boston  in  August,  1867,  Barnard  was  present  and  was 
called  upon  to  give  a  "general  idea  of  the  department  and  of  its 
work."  He  told  the  story  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  establish  the 
department  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  "it  does  not  recog- 
nize any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  create  a  system 
of  national  education ;  nothing  of  the  kind  was  contemplated."  He 
intended  to  "collect  and  disseminate  information,"  and  told  hoW 
widespread  had  been  the  localities  from  which  requests  for  that  in- 
formation had  come.  He  also  spoke  of  the  reports  which  he  was 
preparing  and  added : 

I  have  no  prejudices  of  my  own  to  Impose  on  the  country.  It  has  been 
my  aim  to  bring  to  bear  the  light  of  past  and  present  experience.  My  belief 
is  that  any  thing  worth  preserving  has  its  roots  in  the  past,  and  to  make  us 
grow  we  need  all  the  light  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  from  every  country. 

— — — — — — — T 

»  Vide  also  80  Am.  J.  Ed.,  818. 

"  The  18th  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  was  the  American  Year  Book 
for  1869,  the  19th  volume  was  the  Report  on  Education  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  20th,  issued  in  1870,  was  the  report  on  Public  Instruction  in  Different  Countries. 

"17  Am.  J.  Ed.,  211. 

w  17  Am.  J.  Ed..  64. 

»  Reprinted  in  30  Am.  J.  Ed.,  pp.  833. 
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At  the  dose  of  the  speech,  the  meeting  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  thanking  him  and  commending  the  establishment  of  the 
department. 

On  March  15,  1868,  Barnard  wrote  his  first  annual  report**^  He 
referred  to  the  magnitude  of  his  task  in  comparing  the  statistics  of 
the  schools  of  the  principal  American  cities  witii  those  of  tiie  District 
of  Columbia,  and  stated  that  he  had  prepared  schedules  to  obtain 
information,  had  sought  to  gain  it  in  several  modes  and  had  an 
extended  plan  of  publication  to  disseminate  this  information,  of 
which  the  circulars  issued  were  samples.  Recommendations  fol- 
lowed: (1)  That  there  be  continued  prosecution  of  investigations 
already  begun;  (2)  that  authority  be  given  the  commissioner  to  pub- 
lish documents  calfed  for  in  the  establishment  (rf  public  schools  in 
States  where  they  did  not  exist,  and  to  visit,  in  person  or  by  repre- 
sentative, such  States,  as  well  as  to  attend  educational  conventions  in 
other  States;  (3)  that,  as  the  commissioner  is  already  overworked, 
in  order  not  to  delay  the  bureau's  work,  another  clerk  be  appointed ; 
and  that  (4)  an  allowance  be  made  for  expenses  for  the  printing, 
books  and  incidentals,  and  for  obtaining  information  from  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  for  the  salary  of  a  me^enger  and  fm:  the  care 
of  the  bureau's  rooms,  which  had  not  been  specified  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  previous  year,  and  consequently  had  been  disallowed  in 
the  settlement  of  accounts.  Barnard  had  himself  borne  some  of 
these  expenses  during  the  past  year.  The  report,  submitted  on  June 
2,  met  with  no  favorable  reception,  for,  on  July  20,  1868,  a  bill  was 
signed  abolishing  the  Department  of  Education  and  creating  in  its 
place  an  Opce  of  Education,  attached  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  reducing  Barnard's  salary  to  $3,000  a  year.  A  year 
later  the  title  was  changed  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  a  name  which 
it  still  retains. 

In  August,  1868,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  meeting  at 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  adopted  resolutions,  stating  that  it  regarded  the 
**  establishment  of  a  national  department  of  education  as  of  the  high- 
est importance  " ;  regarded  Barnard  as  "  eminently  fitted  to  organize 
and  conduct  the  affairs  of  this  department,  both  by  his  previous  pur- 
suits and  possession  of  a  large  library  of  educational  statistics  and 
his  general  acquaintance  with  educational  interests,"  and  that  it 
would  memorialize  Coi^ress  for  the  "continuance  of  this  depart- 
ment." 

Barnard  was  present  at  that  meeting  and  opened  the  discussion  on 
"  Defects  in  our  present  system  of  education."  He  felt  that  the  great- 
est lack  was  in  not  having  in  the  schools  of  any  State  a  "  course  of 
instruction,"  on  a  "broad  and  comprehensive  plan,"  so  as  to  give 

*S0  Am.  J.  Bd.,  201.    Bx.  Doc  299.  40th  Cong.,  24 
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"  liberal  culture.^'  A  great  part  of  our  school  population  was  out- 
side of  the  schools,  even  in  oar  cities,  and  no  compulsion  caused  regu- 
larity in  attendance.  We  had  no  ^^  secondary  schools  that  occupy  a 
position  corresponding  to  tlie  Grearman  gymnasia  or  the  lyceums  of 
France,  by  whidi  the  foundations  are  laid  deeper  and  stronger  and 
the  edifice  is  carried  higher,,  so  that  an  effective  preparation  ia  made 
for  the  superior  education  which  should  follow."  "In  otir  private 
academies  and  secondary  schools  there  is  no^  general  supervision. 
Compulsory  education  laws  should  be  passed.  If  a  parent  will  not 
send  a  child  to  school^  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  the 
privileges  of  a  citi:^n."  G#eat  advance  has  been  made  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  the  liberality  with  which  schools  are  supported  and  in 
the  salaries  paid  to  teachers ;  but  teaching  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
recognised  as  a  profession,  nor  the  advice  of  teachers  sought  in  all 
matters  that  rehute  to  schools.  Teachers  should  put  a  "  check  on  the 
admission  of  unworthy  members  '^  to  the  profession  and  the  "  certifi- 
cate, by  which  a  teacher  enters  a  school,  should  be  given  by  the 
teachers  as  a  body."  The  discussion  of  defects  should  not  be  limited 
to  those  of  elementary  schools,  but  should  also  consider  those  of 
secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

Barnard  had  turned  hia  attention  to  the  preparation  of  a  Eeport 
on  Public  Instruction  in  the  District  of  Columbia  under  a  congres- 
fflonal  resolve  of  March  29,  1867.^^  He-  compared  conditions  there 
with  those  in  other  American  and  European  cities  and  recommended 
a  new  organization,  in  his  report  of  January  19,  1*870.  After  a  dib- 
cussLon  of  the  territory,  population,  and  resources,  the  history  and 
conditions  of  schools  in  the  District,  he  proposed  the  establishment 
•  of  a  Board  of  Control,  of  18  members,  appointed  for  three  years,  one- 
third  retiring  from  office  each  year.  Of  this  board,  one-fifth  should 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  one-fifth  elected  by  the  taxpayers 
and  voters  in  the  District.  The  mayor  and  treasurer  of  the  munici- 
pal corporation  within  the  District  should  be  ex  officio  members,  the 
teachers'  association  should  elect  one  or  more  delegates,  the  board  of 
health  should  have  a  representativcj  as  should  special  institutions  of 
science  and  literature,  whUe  one  or  more  should  represent  parents 
and  guardians.  Of  course,  this  was  a  hopelessly  complex  and  un- 
workable plan.  There  were  to  be  three  other  boards.  The  Board  or 
Instruction  was  to  be  composed  of  all  teachers,  appointed  at  first 
provisionally,  after  presentation  of  testimonials  and  passage  of 
examinations.  Permanent  appointment  should  come  when  addi- 
tional evidence  of  success  in  teaching  was  shown.  No  teacher  should 
be  disiAissed  except  upon  a  written  recommendation  of  the  inspector 
general.    A  life  assurance  plan  should  be  adopted  for  teachers.    The 

aSO  Am.  J.  Bd.,  241. 
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Board  of  Inspection  should  consist  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
control,  the  inspector  general,  the  special  inspectors,  etc  The  Board 
of  School  Visitors  should  consist  of  two  for  each  school,  who  should 
visit  that  school  every  month,  and  should  be  elected  by  the  parents 
and  guardians  of  the  scholars  yearly.  Under  these  boards  the 
schools  should  be  organized  as  follows:  (1)  Primary,  intended  for 
children  from  3  to  8  years  old;  (2)  intermediate,  from  8  to  12  years 
old;  (3)  secondary,  from  12  to  16  years  old;  (4)  superior,  or  special, 
to  carry  students  to  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  in  the  college 
course  and  prepare  them  for  teaching,  business,  trades,  and  design, 
or  admission  to  national  special  schools,  in  which  schools  special 
emphasis  should  be  placed  in  teaching  the  languages  of  countries 
with  which  we  have  commercial  and  diplomatic  relations;  (5)  sup- 
plementary schools  and  agencies,  with  lectures.  In  the  curriculum 
Barnard  would  have  included  music  and  drawing,  physical  develop- 
ment, moral  and  mental  philosophy,  political  and  geographical 
studies,  at  least  one  language,  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  the 
English  language  and  literature.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  his 
study  of  the  record  of  the  schools  for  negroes  led  him  to  write  that  it 
was  "  so  complete  a  vindication  of  their  willingness  to  be  taught  and 
ability  to  profit  by  the  best  and  highest  instruction."*^ 

While  commissioner,  Barnard  also  prepared,  in  pursuance  of  a 
call  made  upon  him  by  the-  House  of  Representatives  on  January  19, 
1870,  an  extensive  report  entitled  "  National  Education,  Science  and 
Art,  Systems,  Institutions  and  Statistics  of  Scientific  Instruction 
applied  to  national  industries  in  different  countries.  Volume  I,  Con- 
tinental Europe."  *•  This  was  intended  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  the 
three  volumes,  of  which  the  second,  dealing  with  the  resk  of  Europe, 
and  the  third,  dealing  with  the  American  States,  were  never  printed. 
In  fact,  this  volume  was  not  complete  when  Barnard  severed  his 
connection  with  the  bureau  on  March  15,  1870,  and  the  preface  to  its 
second  edition  was  dated  Hartford,  July,  1871.  The  whole  three  vol- 
umes were  intended  to  constitute  only  a  part  of  the  fourth  division  of 
a  gigantic  scheme,  conceived  by  Barnard  16  years  before,  for  which 
the  volumes  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  were  intended 
to  provide  material. 

On  January  25,  1870,^*  William  F.  Prosser,  of  Tennessee,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  advocated  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  a 
national  system  of  education.  He  adverted  to  the  neglect  of  educa-^ 
tion  by  the  United  States  and  to  the  impaipment  of  the  efficiency  of 

<3  Upon  examination  of  these  reports  Majo  said  tbat  "  we  find  it  difficult  to  decide  wtiat 
better  message  could  have  been  set  before  the  educational  public  of  the  country."  Rep. 
of  Commls.  of  Ed.,  1902,  I,  901. 

>* Binder's  Title:  Technicai  Education.  Published  In  20  Am.  J.  Ed.,  and  separatelj, 
1872,  pp.  807. 

»*  Cong.  Globe  for  1869-70,  p.  75». 
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the  Bureau  of  Education  by  the  reduction  of  its  appropriations.  In 
a  long  speech  he  characterized  as  puerile  and  trifling  objections  the 
arguments  urged  against  the  Department  of  Education  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  1868,  to  the  effect  that  the  department 
was  not  needed,  as  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
would  give  full  educational  statistics ;  that  the  information  obtained 
by  the  commissioner  would  not  be  important;  and  that  education  in 
the  States,  anyway,  fell  within  their  exclusive  province.  He  obtained 
little  suppsyt,  however,  and  Barnard  resigned  his  office,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Gen.  John  Eaton."  Shortly  afterwards,  on  June  6, 1870,** 
George  F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  speaking  on  education,  referred 
to  Barnard's  reputation  abroad,  stated  that  the  report  upon  Technical 
Education  was  well  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the  bureau  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  claimed  that  if  an  adequate  clerical  force  and 
authority  to  print  had  been  given  Barnard  his  comprehensive  survey 
of  national  education  would  long  ago  have  been  published. 

»On  Feb.  20  and  21,  1871,  Hon.  B.  CaBserly,  of  CalUornla,  in  the  Senate  attacked 
Baton*8  first  report. 

••Appendix  to  Cong.  Globe  for  1869-70,  p.  478. 
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LAST  YEARS  (1870-1900). 


When  Barnard  retired  from  the  office  of  Oommissioner  of  Ednca- 
tioo,  his  public  career  was  virtually  at  an  end.  He  was  only  59 
years  of  age,  and  he  lived  30  years  longer,  but  his  period  of  im- 
portant aotiidty  was  over.  For  JO  years  he  worked  at  the  American 
Journal  of  Education,  and  then  for  a  score  of  years  more  he  grew 
old  gracefully,  receiving  the  honor  which  was  his^ieed,  becoming  the 
Nestor  of  American  education,  harassed  only  by  the  res  angtcstee  dmnL 

As  soon  as  he  left  his  office  he  returned  from  Washington  to  Hart- 
ford and  resumed  the  publication  of  the  Journal  of  Education.  The 
report  on  technical  schools  in  Europe  appeared  as  volume  21,  with  a 
preface  dated  January  15,  1871.  Volume  22  contained,  in  addition 
to  a  similar  report  as  to  Great  Britain,  articles  on  medieval  univer- 
sities, the  Hartford  high  schools,  schools  in  Belgium,  Germany, 
France,  Scotland,  and  Sweden,  school  architecture,  and  on  nautical 
and  agricultural  education.  In  1873  volume  23  followed,  present- 
ing articles  on  such  subjects  as  female  education,  the  school  and 
teacher  in  English  literature,  studies  and  conduct,  German,  French, 
and  English  pedagogy.  Volume  24  was  announced  as  the  last  of  the 
second  or  national  series,  and  the  subscribers  were  told,  in  a  preface 
dated  March  15,  1873,  that  the  volumes  which  had  been  published^ 

presented  a  more  comprehensive  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  national  systems 
and  institutions  of  education  in  all  countries  in  which  schools  for  general  or 
special  purposes  have  been  recognized  and  administered  by  law  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  same  number  of  volumes  in  any  language,  so  far  as  we  know. 

Barnard  hoped  to  close  his  editorial  labors  by  issuing  an  interna- 
tional series  of  the  Journal  in  which  the  existing  status  of  schools 
and  the  problems  of  public  instruction  in  different  countries  would 
be  discussed  by  educators  and  teachers.  In  volume  24  appeared 
articles  on  schools  in  Finland,  Spain,  and  Scotland,  endowments  of 
American  colleges,  history  of  superior  education  in  antiquity,  early 
Christian  schools.  State  systems  of  common  schools  in  the  United 
States,  educational  statistics  of  1840  in  the  United  States,  benefactors 
of  American  education,  extracts  from  Winterbotham's  View  of  the 
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TTnited  States  in  1796,  Noah  Webster's  Views  in  1806,  English  uni- 
versities, teaching  orders  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  mili- 
tary schools  in  Bussia.^ 

The  first  rolume  of  this  international  series'  contained  an  index 
of  150  pages  to  the  first  24  volumes'  and  then  offered  the  reader 
articles  upon  school  architecture,  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Pombal  as  educational  rBformers,  the  history  of  school 
] vanishments,  English  home  life  and  education  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  teaching  orders  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  Episcopalian  semi- 
naries, the  Council  of  Trent,  Glastonbury  Abbey,  Vincent  de  Paul 
and  the  sisters  of  charity,  Scotch  parochial  and  elementary  schools, 
German  universities,  superior  instruction  in  Ireland,  reminiscences 
of  English  and  Swiss  schools,  sketches  of  Noah  Webster,  H.  K« 
Oliver,  B^ijamin  Silliman,  Thomas  Bewick,  Bobert  Owen,  etc. 

In  1877  Barnard  published  volume  27,  containing  an  extremely 
miscellaneous  collections  of  artides:  Efforts  to  Christianize  the 
Indians,  early  schools  in  Virginia,  early  public  scliools  in  Massachu- 
setts, Harvard  College,  Loyola,  Vives  and  Spanish  pedagogy,  Ober- 
lin  and  French  pedagogy,  Scotch  universities,  chairs  of  education, 
English  and  French  views  of  German  universities,  trade  schools, 
Edwards  cm  Literary  Institutions,^  military  education,  sketches  of  . 
Cotton  Mather,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Samuel  Johnson,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Count  Bumford,  Stephen  Girard,  A«  B.  Aloott,  and  John 
Carter  Brown,  Smith  College,  public  instruction  in  ancient  Greece, 
Oxford  University,  Bobert  Lowe  on  classical  education,  school  re- 
form in  Holland. 

In  1878,  volume  28  appeared,  in  which  we  find  a  letter  from  E.  H. 
Quick,  the  English  educator,  stating  that  the  Journal  contains  '^aj 
range  of  topics  in  the  history,  biography,  organization,  administra- 
tion, instituticms,  and  statistics  of  national  systems,  and  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  education  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
English  language,"  Among  the  articles  contained  in  this  volume 
we  find  such  titles  as:  Beminiscences  of  G.  B.  Emerson,  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  Foundations  of  Gov.  Edward  Hopkins  in  Hart- 
ford and  New  Haven,  sketches  of  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher,  Wm.  H.  Sew- 
ard, Lord  Macaulay  and  Gibbon,  Master  Tisdale  and  the  Lebanon 
School,  the  Leicester  Academy,  schools  in  EJnglish  literature,  with 
quotations  from  Hoole,  Irving,  and  Wordsworth;  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, Connecticut's  civil  and  educational    policy,   Durham    and 

^  Barnard  neTer  iMaed  yolnme  25.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  after  1901«  bound  up  some  copies 
of  the  Report  of  the  U.  8.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1880^  put  a  title  page  with  a 
date.  1876,  in  the  book»  and  called  it  volume  26. 

«  Vol.  2«.  1876. 

*  There  are  no  pages  from  162  to  198. 
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London  Universities,  University  of  Leipzig,  law  and  professional 
studies.' 

Volume  80  was  published  in  1880,  and  contained  articles  on  Wm. 
T.  Harris,  the  education  of  princes,  Soman  Catholic  schools,  Welles- 
ley  College,  the  Department  of  Education,  kindergartens,  Massa- 
chusetts academies,  female  education,  etc. 

In  the  preface  to  volume  31,  dated  March  1,  1881,  Barnard  stated 
that  he  hoped  to  continue  the  Journal  for  several  years,  but,  in  fact, 
this  was  the  last  volume  issued.  It  contained  articles  on  Pestalozzi, 
kindergartens,  education  of  girls  in  Connecticut  before  1800,  French 
pedagogy,  the  educational  needs  of  the  South,  Columbia  College,  pub- 
lic libraries  in  Connecticut,  Connecticut  school  statistics  for  1875, 
Chauncey's  educational  sermon  in  1656,  female  education  in  England. 

On  September  18,  1881,  he  wrote*  that  he  intended  to  go  to  Sara- 
toga in  the  next  month,  as  his  "  health  is  now  below  par."  For  the 
first  time  in  many  years  he  was  not  doing  any  literary  work,  and 
indeed  had  not  done  much  since  the  death  of  his  son,  which  caused 
a  "  revolution  in  his  inner  life."  He  had  in  truth  completed  his  work, 
though  the  serene  evening  of  his  day  was  still  to  continue  for  nearly 
20  years. 

In  1901  C.  W.  Bardeen,  an  educational  publisher  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  purchased  all  Barnard's  stock  of  publications  and  the  plates 
of  his  works,  and  a  year  later,  with  a  title  page  dated  1882,  he  issued 
volume  32  of  the  Jgumal,  in  which  he  stated  that  Barnard  had  pre- 
pared parts  of  several  volumes,  as  far  as  number  37,  but  that  upon 
examination  it  was  foimd  that  all  the  matter  which  was  in  shape  for 
publication  could  be  included  in  one  volume.  This  volume  contains  a 
reprint  of  Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding  and  of  articles 
on  the  history  of  education  in  the  United  States,  and  the  development 
of  religious  instruction  in  the  United  States,  which  Barnard  had  pre- 
pared for  a  two- volume  work  entitled  "Eighty  Years'  Progress," 
published  in  1861.  E.  A.  Abbott'§  Hints  on  Home  Training  and 
Teaching,  plans  for  the  new  building  of  the  Hartford  High  School, 
a  reprint  of  Barnard's  report  in  1850,  articles  on  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture, and  on  F.  W.  Farrar,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  and  E.  Thring  are 
among  those  found  in  this  volume.* 

During  the  decade  beginning  in  1871  Barnard  also  prepared  new 
and  enlarged  editions  of  many  of  his  former  publications,  adding  to 
their  pages  articles  reprinted  from  the  plates  of  the  Journal.    On© 

»  Volume  29  was  never  Issued.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  after  1901,  bound  some  copies  of  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1877,  with  a  title  page,  at 
▼olume  29. 

•  To  Mrs.  Gordon  L.  Ford ;  letter  Is  In  New  York  Public  Library. 

'Vide  C.  W.  Bardeen,  "Educational  Journalism,"  address  to  N.  Y.  State  Teachers' 
Assoc,  1885.  Thos.  W.  Blcknell,  "  Brief  History  of  Educational  Journalism  In  N.  E.,** 
before  Int.  Cong,  of  Educators  at  Washington,  1886. 
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title  at  leetit 'seems  to  have  been  entirely  new :  ^'  Educational  Devel- 
opment, contributions  to  the  history  of  the  original  free  schools,  in- 
corporated academies  and  common  schools  of  different  grades  in  . 
New  England.''  •  This  book  contains  some  interesting  material,  such 
as  the  reminiscences  of  Noah  Webster,  written  in  1840,  of  Heman 
Humphrey,  Joseph  T.  Buckii\gham,  Eliphalet  Nott,  Peter  Parley, 
William  Darlington,  Josiah  Quincey,  etc  The  latter  portion  of  the 
volume  discourses  comprehensively  on  educational  periodicals,  school 
books,  apparatus,  and  schoolhouses,  literary  societies,  and  lecture 
courses. 

Oscar  Browning  referred  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  •  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Education  as  a  "  great  work,  *  *  *  by  far 
the  most  valuable  work  in  our  language  on  the  history  of  education." 
When  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  published  an  Analyti- 
cal Index  to  the  Journal  in  1892,*®  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  then  com- 
missioner, in  the  preface  characterized  the  Journal  of  Education  as  a 
"  library  of  education  in  itself."  In  its  publication.  Dr.  Barnard  used 
the  best  years  of  his  life  and  all  his  private  fortime.  The  complete 
index  to  these  volumes  goes  a  long  way  toward  furnishing  a  key  to 
all  educational  literature."  Sixteen  years  earlier,  President  Daniel 
C.  Oilman"  had  given  the  Journal  hardly  less  praise,  writing  that 
the  "  comprehensiveness  of  this  work  and  its  persistent  publication, 
under  many  adverse  circumstances,  at  great  expense,  by  private  and 
almost  unsupported  exertions,  entitled  the  editor  to  the  grateful 
recognition  of  all  investigators  of  our  system  of  education." 

As  early  as  January  24,  1878,  Barnard,  writing  to  E.  H.  Quick," 
stated  that  the  effort  to  publish  the  Journal  had  caused  him  to 
involve  his  property  in  mortgages.  If  he  could  do  so,  he  would  com- 
plete volume  28.  If  he  could  not  meet  his  obligations,  the  plates 
would  be  melted  for  type  metal  and  the  volumes  on  hand  would  be 
sold.^*  Quick  wrote  to  the  educational  superintendents  in  New 
England :  "  I  would  as  soon  hear  that  there  was  talk  of  pulling  down 
one  of  our  cathedrals  and  selling  the  stones  for  building  material." 
With  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  a  corporation  was 
organized  in  New  York,  having  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  of  which 
$2,000  were  paid  in,  to  carry  on  the  Journal.  The  plan  was  not  suc- 
cessful, and  in  July,  1891,  the  Henry  Barnard  Publication  Co.  was 

» In  four  parts,  to  average  200  pages  each,  In  all  770  pages,  1878. 

»9th  ed.,  vol.  7,  p.  679. 

wpp.  128. 

"  North  Am.  Rev.,  January,  1876,  vol.  122,  p.  103. 

"  On  Quick's  opinion  of  Barnard,  see  London  Jour,  of  Ed.  for  July,  1875.  Quick  was 
one  of  Barnard's  staunchest  admirers,  and  dedicated  with  "  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  the  author  "  a  volume  entitled  "  Educational  Reformers,"  stating  that  Barnard,  '*  in 
a  long  life  of  self-sacrificing  labor,  has  given  to  the  English  language  an  educational 
literature." 

»  Monroe,  p.  28. 
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organized  and  the  Henry  Barnard  Society,  payment  of  membership 
in  whidh  should  entitle  anyone  to  a  discount  in  buying  any  of  Bai^ 
nard's  books.  These  projiecta  were  indorsed  by  President  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  in  the  Educational  Review,**  who  said  every  teacher 
in  the  country  ought  to  assist  them  and  that  the  Journal^ "  this  monu- 
mental work,  must  be  found  in  every  pedagogical  library  worthy  of 
the  name,"  for  "there  is  no  other  pedagogical  encyclopcedia  that 
compares  with  it."  Little  came  from  these  schemes,  however,  nor  did 
the  attempt  of  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Associaticm  in  1890  to 
raise  an  annuity  for  Barnard  succeed.  Speaking  of  this  last  plan,  Dr. 
A.  E.  Winship,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,*^  stated  that 
"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  schools  of  every  town  in  the  land 
to-day,  directly  or  indirectly,  enjoy  higher  and  better  privileges  in 
consequences  of  the  earnest  labors  and  appeals  of  Henry  Barnard." 
A  final  imsuccessful  attempt  to  aid  Barnard  financially  was  made 
in  1897,  when  his  friends  in  the  Connecticut  Legislature  tried  to 
secure  for  him  first  a  pension  and  then  a  gratuity  of  $4,000,  which 
they  said  was  about  the  amount  he  bad  spent  from  his  own  funds 
when  he  was  a  State  officer. 

Other  laurels  reached  him,  however.  A  public  school  was  nanaed 
for  him  in  New  Haven,  and  the  name  of  the  South  Green,  where  he 
lived  in  Hartford,  was  changed  to  Barnard  Square.  In  1874,  Kev. 
Ray  Palmer  ^*  wrote  of  Barnard's  "  career  of  devoted  and  untiring 
labor,  in  Ae  course  of  which  he  has  rendered  such  distinguished 
service  to  the  cause  of  popular  education."  Looking  over  this  career 
from  the  time  when,  in  1838,  he  "  gave  himself  to  the  work  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  apostle,"  Palmer  concluded  that, "  probably,  no  one 
man  in  the  United  States  has  done  as  much  to  advance,  direct,  and 
consolidate  the  movement  for  popular  education."  Charles  Northend, 
of  New  Britain,  wrote  in  1895  that,  to  Mann  and  Barnard — 

the  whole  country  is  largely  Indebted  for  the  Interest  that  has  been  awakened 
in  the  cause  of  popular  education  and  for  the  great  progress  that  has  been 
m^ide  in  securing  to  the  young  of  the  present  and  future  generations  advantages 
far  greater  and  better  than  were  enjoyed  by  those  of  former  times. *^ 

A  bronze  medal  was  given  Barnard  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  of 
1873,  a  gold  medal  and  a  diploma  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial 
Exposition,  a  bronze  medal  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago, 
a  diploma  at  the  Melbourne  Exposition  of  1880,  and  another  diploma 
at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  of  1884.*®  Columbia  University,  hon- 
ored him  in  1887  with  the  degree  of  L.  H.  D. 

"  Vol  3,  p.  409,  April,  1802. 

^  BoBton,  June  19,  1800,  toI.  SI,  p.  802. 

»•  Int.  Rey.,  vol.  1,  p.  63,  June. 

"  N.  B.  Mag.,  N.  8.,  XIV.  560. 

''Norton,  pp.  120  to  133.  In  1804,  under  Prof.  Will  S.  Monroe,  the  class  In  pedago^ 
at  the  Lelaad  Stanford,  Jr.,  Univeraity  devoted  a  week  to  the  study  of  Barnard's  lite  and 
times. 
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From  tioie  to-  time  h»  visited  educational  meetings  and  was  re- 
ceived with  honor.  At  the  fiftieth  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  held  at  Fabyans,  in  July,  1879,  Barnard  read  a  paper 
on  "The  treatment  of  neglected  and  destitute  children,"  who  should 
be  taken  out  of  their  environment  and  put  in  well-ordered  Christian 
homes,  if  possible^  and  if  thAt  be  not  possible,  be  placed  in  industrial 
homes.  In  188^  at  the  same  place  and  before  the  same  association, 
he  spoke  on  school  supervision,  giving  some  of  his  own  reminisoences. 
In  the  autumn  of  1888,  J.  G.  Fitch  *®  met  him  at  a  teachers'  meeting 
in  Rhode  Island  and  found  him  ^^  in  his  honored  old  age  as  keenly  in- 
terested as  ever  in  the  advancement  of  educational  science  and  in  tho 
practical  improvement  of  scholastic  methods."  He  attended  the  Ed- 
ucational Congress  at  Chicago  in  1893  for  three  weeks  as  chairman 
of  the  educational  journal  section,. and  was  introduced  to  the  as- 
semblage bjr  Bidiop  Fallows,  who  had  greeted  him  in  1859  on  behalf 
of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin-  In  1894  he  visited 
Boston,  and  in  1899  he  addressed  the  Ehode  Island  Institute  of  In- 
struction in  Providence.  Every  year,  at  the  end  of  June,  he  went  to 
New  Haven  to  be  present  at  the  Yale  commencement.  Attended  by 
his  faithful  daughter,  his  venerable  figure,  with  its  patriarchal  beard, 
was  a  conspicuous  sight  upon  the  campus,  and  his  memory  of  the 
faces  and  identity  of  the  persons  he  met  was  quite  remarkable.  Most 
of  his  time  was  spent,  however,  in  his  birthplace,  where  he  greeted 
benignly  anyone  who  eame  to  pay  him  respect  or  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion. It  was  his  habit  to  rise  at  5  a.  m.  until  he  was  85  yeai^  old,  and 
to  work  in  his  garden  and  library  until  noon.  His  moffivwn  opus, 
or  permanent  monument,  in  the  Journal  was  complete,  ^^a  source 
whence  to  draw  tJie  story  of  the  early  growth  of  American  educa- 
tional life."  The  visitor  to  this  *'  sturdy  pioneer  of  the  public  school 
system,  this  Nestor  of  the  modem  science  of  pedagogy,"  to  whom 
with  Mann,  ^^  we  owe  the  initiative  of  our  fruitful  public  educational 
methods,"  found  him  still  **  erec^t,  compactly  built,  with  a  noble  head 
and  flawing  white  beard,"  looking  "  like  a  benign  patriarch."  ^^  His 
^love  of  animals,  especially  cats,  which  was  an  illustration  of  his 
gentle  kindness,"  led  him  often  to  write  "  at  his  desk,  with  a  kitten 
on  his  shoulder  and  another  playing  among  his  papers."  His  family 
recall  him  as  "  most  intolerant  of  personal  criticism,"  and  as  never 
allowing  "an  unkind  word  to  be  spoken  at  his  table.  Even  a 
stranger  might  have  suffered  a  mild  reproof,  if  he  or  she  offended  in 
this  regard,"  when  he  was  present.^^ 

»  Not«fl  on  Am.  Schools  and  Tralnios  College,  p.  91.  In  Augsst,  1890»  te  Tistted  New 
York  City. 

*»  Critic  VOL  90,  p.  64.  Ian.  23,  1«97, 

«  Letters  of  Miss  Mary  Barnard,  Mar.  7,  1910. 
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.  In  writing  a  sketch  of  Barnard,  in  1897,  Frederick  C.  Norton  gave 
this  testimonial  to  the  delight  of  his  company :  ** 

To  see  him  in  his  ripe  old  age,  with  elastic  step,  upright  form,  manly  and 
scholarly  countenance ;  to  hear  the  words  of  warm  and  courteous  welcome  with 
which  he  receives  all  who  enter  his  home ;  to  listen  to  the  discourse  with  which 
he  charms  them,  is  truly  a  great  pleasure  and  a  great  l>oon. 

Sorrows  also  came  to  him  in  those  later  years.  His  only  son  died 
in  1884,  and  the  end  of  long  years  of  patient  suffering  came  to  his 
wife  on  May  14,  1891.  Among  the  tributes  to  her  memory  we  may 
select  two.  Miss  Annie  Eliot  Trumbull  wrote,  in  the  Courant,  of 
the — 

piquant  brightness  which  never  left  her  during  her  17  years  of  illness  and  of 
the  example  she  gave  of  pain  undergone  without  complaint,  of  a  trust  triumph- 
ant over  all  burdens  of  weakness,  abnegation,  and  physical  distress,  and  of  a 
sweet  sunniness  maintained  even  in  the  presence  of  the  clouds  of  suffering. 

Kev.  W.  W.  Andrews,  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  a  man  of 
rare  sweetness  of  character  and  Barnard's  college  friend,  wrote  of 
her  as — 

a  lady  of  rare  excellencies  of  character,  in  whom  the  power  of  Christian  faith 
and  resignation  was  exemplified  "with  singular  beauty.  Naturally  of  great 
sweetness  of  disposition,  her  severe  trials  and  sorrows,  borne  with  remarkable 
patience,  gave  to  it  a  superadded  charm,  Ufting  it  into  the  region  of  heavenly 
saintliness. 

At  his  eighty-sixth  birthday,  on  January  24,  1897,  Barnard  re- 
ceived signal  honor.  The  State  board  of  education  issued  a  little 
pamphlet  entitled  "Suggestions  for  the  Observance  in  the  Schools 
of  the  Birthday  of  Henry  Barnard,"  in  preparation  for  the  event.** 
On  the  birthday,  at  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  the 
Connecticut  State  capitol,  an  assemblage  met  to  do  Barnard  honor. 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
was  present,  as  were  Jame^  L.  Hughes,  inspector  of  schools  in 
Toronto;  Prof.  William  G.  Sumner,  of  Yale;  President  C.  K.  Adams, 
of  Wisconsin  University;  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  superintendent  of 
education  in  Rhode  Island;  Charles  R.  Skinner,  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  New  York ;  Rev.  Thomas  Shahan,  D.  D.,  of  the 
Catholic  University;  and  George  H.  Martin,  superintendent  of  the 
Boston  schools.  Gov.  Lorrin  A.  Cooke  presided.  A  chorus  from  the 
Hartford  High  School  sang  an  ode  composed  by  Richard  Burton : 

22  Conn.  Quar.  Rev.,  p.  137. 

o  Prof.  Will  S.  Monroe,  then  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Westfiela,  Mass.,  at  that 
time  issued  a  "  Bibliography  of  Henry  Barnard."  The  best  account  of  the  celebration  is 
in  P.  C.  Norton's  article  In  Conn.  Quar.  Rev.,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  April-June,  1898,  pp.  125-137  ; 
also  reprinted  separately  as  "America's  Greatest  Educator."  The  article  contains  Illus- 
trations of  Barnard's  home  aiid  of  portraits  and  pbotoeraphe  of  him  in  1836,  1854,  18G0, 
1870,  1886,  and  1897. 
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In  the  early  days,  In  the  morning  haze^ 

The  builder  builded  this  wall ; 

He  heard  the  cry  of  the  by  and  by» 

He  harked  to  the  future's  call. 

He  saw  the  hall 

Of  learning  uplift  fair  and  high. 

And  now  our  sage,  in  his  beautiful  age, 

Is  pillowed  in  memories  great; 

His  work  is  blest,  for  his  high  behest 

Was  the  nurture  of  the  State. 

Then  let  the  children  for  whom  we  wrought 

Hail  him  as  hero  now ; 

The  sure-eyed  seer,  the  pioneer, 

With  the  silver  sign  on  his  brow."* 

The  mayor  of  Hartford  welcomed  the  visitors,  and  the  governor 
stated  that  "the  leaven  introduced  by"  Barnard  "more  than  50 
years  ago  has  continued  to  work  until  we  have  the  present  free- 
school  system."    Dr.  Harris  said  that  ** — 

It  is  deemed  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  we  are  able  to  recognize  and 
acknowledge  the  services  of  a  public  benefactor  while  he  is  yet  living  in  our 
midst.  Most  recognition  comes  too  tardy  for  the  purposes  of  comfort  and 
consolation  of  the  hero  himself;  [but  now]  the  Nation  rejoices  with  CJonnoc- 
ticut  in  paying  the  tribute  of  respect  to  the  great  educational  counsellor  of 
the  past  fifty  years,  for  Dr.  Barnard  has  always  been  retained  as  a  counsellor 
on  all  dlfBcult  educational  questions  by  State  legislatures,  municipal  govern- 
ments, and  the  founders  of  Institutions  of  learning.  The  Nation  assists  you 
to-day  in  this  celebration  of  the  man  who  has  expended  his  time  and  his  for- 
tune to  print  and  circulate  an  educational  course  of  reading  of  24,000  pages 
and  12  million  words.  It  assists  you  in  bearing  testimony  to  Henry  Barnard 
as  the  missionary  of  improved  educational  methods  for  the  schools  of  the  people, 
the  schools  which  stand  before  all  the  philanthropic  devices,  because  they  alone 
never  demoralize  by  giving  help,  they  always  help  the  individual  to  help 
himself. 

This  celebration  led  Dr.  Harris  to  insert  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  that  year  a  biography  of  Barnard,  writ- 
ten by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  great  sweetness 
of  nature,  who  was  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.'*  Mayo 
felt  that: 

It  WHS  of  the  first  Importance  that  now,  when  the  American  people  were  be- 
coming thoroughly  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  a  complete  reorganization  of 

^  Miss  Mary  M.  Adams,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  sent  Barnard  a  sonnet  on  that  occasion,  the 
latter  lines  of  which  read : 

••  We  count  it  (time)  by  the  seed  thy  work  has  sown, 
We  mark  It  on  that  radiant  vesture  wrought. 
To  bury  Ignorance  and  seal  Its  tomb. 
We  read  it,  where  great  Wisdom  rears  his  throne, 
And,  in  the  majesty  of  that  fair  thought, 
That  makes  the  barren  place  know  faultless  bloom.*' 
»  Rep.  of  Commls.  of  Ed.,  1902,  I,  888.     On  Oct.  13,  1890,  President  Timothy  Dwight, 
of  Yale,  in  writing  to  Barnard  referred  to  his  "  eminent  service  In  the  cause  of  education.*' 
■•Bcp.  of  U.  8.  Commls.  of  Ed.,  189&-97,  Vol.  I,  pp.  769-804. 
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their  entire  system  of  wiiveDsal  etlnoaiioa^  febey  sli«ttkl  tknour  what  had  been 
accomplished  and  what  was  being;  widely  diaoosaed  cdse^^iera. 

Referring  to  Mann  and  Barnard,  "he  ^ated  that  it  'was  fitting  that 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut — 

which  had  first  established  the  people's  cobuhoei  school  and  held  fast  to  it 
through  the  entire  colonial  period  ahauLd  give  to  thecouBti^tJiese  two  great  men, 
representing  the  segments  of  the  oomxUete  circle  of  the  Jkatiooal  education,  the 
encyclopedic  literary  genius  that  «et  before  the  public  a  complete  picture  of  the 
world's  best  educational  teaching  and  doing,  and  the  statesmanship  that  planted 
In  the  conservative  cioil  of  New  fioghmd  the  reconstructed  common  school, 
which  has  been  adopted  as  the  most  precious  iieritage  of  that  section  to  the 
building  of  the  new  Uepubllc. 

Dr.  Barnard  lived  three  nnd  a  half  years  kmger,*'  and  then,  on 
July  5,  1900^  after  an  illness  of  some  months  from  kidney  and  other 
troubles,  but  -without  suffering  from  declining  faculties,  the  end 
came  to  him  at  118  Main  Street,  the  house  where  he  was  bom. 
Quietly  and  peacefully,  full  of  labors  and  honors,  he  passed  to  rest.** 
He  was  the  last  survivor  of  his  college  class.  The  funeral  was  hekl 
in  his  house  two  days  later,  Rev.  Francis  Ooodwia  and  fiev,  C  G. 
Bri^ol,  rector  of  the  Chnrdh  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  officiating.  Tlie 
interment  was  in  Cedar  Hill  <I!emetery.  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White,  in 
reporting  Barnard's  death  to  the  convention  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,'^*  on  the  12th  of  that  month,  referred  to  him  as — 

not  only  among  the  earliest,  but  the  ablest  a<lvocate  of  common  schools,  and 
In  his  later  years  he  carried  In  his  memory  the  history  tyf  <?ommon-scfhool  -prog- 
ress In  the  United  States.  He  was  n  part  of  that  hlstm-y.  *  •  ♦  His  ^^wat 
work  on  the  kindergarten  preceded  the  practical  recognition  of  Mndergarten 
training  In  the  United  States. 

Barnard  was  a — 

great  natural  representative  of  the  literary  sfide  of  popular  ednoathm.  There 
was  an  imperative  need  of  a  man  of  large  native  capacity,  broad  culture,  and 
catholic  temperament,  competent  to  gather  Into  his  capacious  mind  the  entire 
condition  of  eductlonal  affairs  in  all  civilized  lands ;  a  man  by  birth,  education, 
and  social  connections  commended  to  the  educated  class  of  the  whole  country, 
yet  of  a  patriotism  so  intelligent  and  Intense  that  he  should  be  found  ready 
to  cast  in  his  lot  as  a  day  laborer  and,  If  need  be,  a  martyr  In  the  sapreme 
cause  of  the  uplifting  of  the  masses  in  this  Republic.  He  should  be  one  who 
could  set  before  every  class  of  earnest  and  active  teachers  and  educational 
workers  the  best  results  of  educational  thought  and  activity  through  Christen- 
dom In  a  form  that  would  strongly  commend  Itself  to  the  foremost  minds  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Such  a  man  was  Barnard,  Mann's  great  "  colaborer  and  comple- 
ment," who  had  given  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education  so 
valuable  a  publication  that  "  nowhere  ^se  can  be  found  such  a  num- 

"  At  the  beginning  of  1900  Barnard  wrote  to  Wa«biDf9toB  to  make  Inquiry  as  to  the 
Ittplnslon  of  fltfltlBtics  of  Insanity  In  the  comtng  censuB. 
■»  Samuel  fiart  D.  D..  In  M  K.  S.  Hiat.  Ocn.  Beg.  (April,  1902).,  9,  178. 
**  Proceedings,  p.  24. 
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ber  and  variety  of  interesting  monographs  respecting  the  growth  of 
the  educational  spirit  and  organization  in  the  different  States  of  the 
Union."    Mayo  asserted: 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  marvek>iur  intellectaal  fertUity  of  Henry 
Barnard,  as  the  foremost  American  literary  exponent  of  the  great  reirival  of 
]>(>pular  education,  was  somewhat  in  the  way  of  iiamediate  practical  resolta 
ill  reforming  abuses  and  Inaugurating  radical  changes  in  the  schools. 

Later,  in  the  year  1900,  Mr.  C.  H.  Thui-ber  *»*  wrote  that : 

American  edacation  must  pause  in  its  unresting  eagerness  of  progress  and 
stand  with  bared  head  by  the  tomb  of  its  fallen  patriarch.  For  whatsoever 
tilings  are  true  and  lovely  and  of  good  report  in  our  schools,  he  thought  on 
these  things,  and  we  must  think  of  them  and  of  him  together  always. 

He  saw  a  "  new  generation  of  leadership  who  knew  him  not,"  but 
among  whom  he  moved,  a  "  venerable  and  majestic  figure  of  tho 
past"  With  high  eulogy  Mr.  Thurber  referred  to  the  Journal  as 
"  the  glory  of  our  educational  literature,"  and  continued ! 

He  struck  good  blows  for  normal  schools,  for  State  organization,  for  national 
supervision,  for  somid  study  of  educational  problems,  for  a  long  list.  Indeed,  of 
4-\.^  v.*>«*  4-i^tn»«  i«  ^^,,.^4-1^,*     -Or.  «««,  <»««  ««^  jig  gg^^  clearly — how  far  and 

nake  some  careful  study  of  his 

eld  in  October,  1901,  Presi- 

»st  among  educational  li?ad- 

iSideration  of  the  originality  of 
as  Henry  Barnard,  of  the  class 
s  in  this  first  year  of  the  twen- 
!hools  and  the  secondary  educa- 
onvention  of  the  year,  with  its 
ly  paused  In  its  del  liberations  to 
le  achievements  of  this  distln- 
deas.  He  believed  in  progress. 
J  world  was  ready  to  accept  as 
I  ways  something  better  further 
I  bad  alike — were  compelled  at 

r  has  public  education  had 
3d  his  every  ability  to  the 
combination  of  scholarship 
3  lived  to  the  good  old  ago 
:>T  in  the  world's  goods  but 
v'ffi  in  cue  consciousness  or  iiavmg  renuered  yeoman's  service  to  that 
most  fundamental  of  the  functions  of  democracy — public  education. 

»'-  8  School  Rev.,  506,  Nov.,  1000. 

**  ?lde  Stokes.  "  Memorials  of  Eminent  Yale  Men,"  p.  309. 
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In  summing  up  Barnard's  career  in  the  Kindergarten  Magazine, 
Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  wrote : 

No  one  can  ever  write  about  American  or  European  educational  affairs  from 
1820  to  1875  without  drawing  most  of  his  information  and  inspiration  from  the 
writings  of  Henry  Barnard.  He  had  all  the  instincts  of  the  scientist,  the 
patience  of  a  historian,  the  poise  of  a  statesman,  and  the  zeal  of  a  reformer. 

On  July  8, 1901,  the  National  Educational  Association,  meeting  in 
the  city  of  Detroit,  where  Barnard  had  so  many  ties,  devoted  its 
evening  session  to  a  memorial  of  him.*^  Principal  E.  O.  Lyte,  of  the 
Millersville  (Pa.)  Normal  School,  spoke  first  upon  Barnard's  influ- 
ence on  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  in  the  United  States: 

His  educational  life  seemed  to  carry  educational  institutions  of  aU  kinds  with 
it  in  its  onward  sweep.  Whatever  it  was  best  to  do  for  the  advancement  of 
educatiOB^  Henry  Barnard  tried  to  do,  whether  it  was  to  organize  State  systems 
of  schools,  to  criticize  existing  systems,  to  suggest  better  systems,  to  start  the 
wheels  of  educational  machinery  in  city  or  State,  or  to  record  tHe  progress  of 
educational  institutions  throughout  the  world.  His  object  was  the  furtherance 
of  public  education.  The  means  used  for  this  object  were  the  means  he  could 
first  seize  hold  of.  ♦  ♦  ♦  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  thoroughly  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  public  education.  With  clear  vision,  he  saw  that  no  sys- 
tem of  education  could  be  successfully  administered  without  a  system  of  State 
normal  schools  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  system  of  education.  Ho 
realized  that  school  machinery  is  deadening,  that  the  teacher  is  the  center  of 
the  school,  and  that  all  real  progress  in  school  work  must  finally  be  made 
through  the  teacher.. 

Mr.  Newton  C.  Dougherty,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Peoria,  111., 
spoke  upon  Barnard's  influence  upon  the  West,  and  said  that  this 
influence  was  "  mostly  due  to  the  educational  literature  that  he  made 
accessible  to  the  people."  The  third  speaker  was  Charles  H.  Keycs, 
supervisor  of  the  South  District  in  Hartford,  his  subject  being 
"  Henry  Barnard's  home  life  and  his  work  and  influence  upon  educa- 
tion as  commissioner  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island."  He^  referred 
to  Barnard's  personal  devotion  to  the  ministry  of  education  and  to 
his  self-surrender  to  the  work,  "  which  made  his  naturally  eloquent 
appeals  irresistible ; "  spoke  of  Barnard's  earlier  work,  and  then  said 
that  the  memory  of  Barnard's  personal  friendship,  during  his  last 
four  years,  was  "  one  of  the  abiding  benedictions  of  my  life.  ♦  *  * 
The  thought  of  his  later  life  was  always  keenly  sympathetic  with  the 
best  spirit  of  the  advancing  age."  His  rare  devotion  to  his  tv/o 
daughters,  Emily  and  Josephine,  was  such  that : 

He  seemed  In  manner,  at  times,  as  much  a  gallant  elder  brother  as  a  loved 
and  loving  father.  ♦  ♦  ♦  He  had  little  to  say  of  his  own  work,  but  much 
of  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  as  I  listened  to  him  I  wondered  that  his  song 
was  ever  one  of  praise.  He  seemed  to  remember  only  the  good  endeavor  and  the 
successful  achievement  of  a  vast  number  of  his  colaborers  In  his  numerous  and 
widely  separated  fields  of  labor. 

■Proceedings,  pp.  S90  et  bc^ 
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In  conversation,  forgetting  Barnard's  "  distinguished  and  vener- 
able appearance,"  one  was  "  betrayed  into  the  attitude  of  a  colleague 
and  equal,"  for  "  he  impressed  you  as  a  friend  of  every  one  whose 
heart  responded  to  a  noble  impulse." 

Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  next  spoke 
upon  "Barnard  as  an  educational  critic."  He  said  that  Mann  and 
Barnard  belonged  to  those  who— 

believe  that  tlie  inner  development  of  the  human  soul  in  righteousness  is  the  one 
purpose  of  education.  They  began  with  an  awful  scantiness  and  meagerness  of 
resources;  they  met  with  sullen  indifference  as  to  common  education  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  but  they  had  subUme  faith  in  the  cause  and  in  the  peo- 
ple. ♦  ♦  ♦  Barnard's  great  work  was  to  introduce  to  the  people  of  America 
the  best  that  had  been  done  in  education  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  •  •  • 
He  made  known  to  English  readers  Comenlus,  Retich,  Sturm,  FeUenberg,  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Dlesterweg,  and  FroebeL 

In  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  he  published  a  maga- 
zine so  good  that  "  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  school  publication 
to-day  so  rich  in  ideas  and  yet  so  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  time." 
We  owe  Barnard  "our  profund  gratitude  for  a  vast  wealth  of  educa- 
tional literature."    By  way  of  personal  reminiscence  he  added : 

One  of  the  most  profitable  days  of  my  Ufe  was  the  day  I  spent  with  Dr. 
Barnard  in  visiting  schools.  ♦  ♦  ♦  My  guide  was  the  keenest,  truest  critic 
of  school  work  I  ever  knew,  and  I  have  been  fortunate  in  knowing  many. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  one  of  Barnard's  successors  in  Washington, 
was  the  last  speaker,. his  subject  being  the  establishment  of  the  oflSce 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States  and  Henry 
Barnard's  relation  to  it.  He  spoke  of  Barnard  as  "  a  heroic  figure, 
through  his  devotion  to  this  one  great  purpose,  namely,  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  series  of  volumes  containing  all  that  is  solid  and  valuable 
in  the  history  of  education."  From  Gen.  John  Eaton,  who  imme- 
diately succeeded  Barnard,  Harris  quoted  this  estimate:  "My  in- 
debtedness personally  was  great.  To  me  he  seemed  to  be  the  most 
eminent  man  at  that  time  in  the  country  in  the  knowledge  of  educa- 
tional literature,  and  I  felt  great  misgivings  when  I  was  called  by 
Gen.  Grant  to  become  his  successor."  *^ 

In  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1902,  Dr.  Harris  printed  an  extended  chapter,  treating  of  Barnard's 
life  and  work.  In  the  introductory  portion  of  the  report,  the  state- 
ments were  made  that : 

Dr.  Barnard's  work  In  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  corresponds  in  time  and 
purpose  with  that  of  Horace  Mann,  in  Massachusetts.  Their  names  are  indeed 
Inseparably  associated  In  the  movement  which  determined  for  all  time  the 
essentia)  features  of  pubUc  systems  of  education  throughout  our  country. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Barnard,  In  inviting  practical  reforms  in  education,  was 
supplemented  by  that  of  collecting  in  one  great  body  the  written  records,  not 

••Bep.  of  U.  S.  CommlB.  of  Ed..  1902,  I.  901. 
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only  of  this  moyement,  but  of  all  sLmilar  oiovem«nU  la  the  lilstonr  of  manklDd, 
and  It  Is  as  an  untiring  collector  and  publisher  of  Information  x>6rtalnlng  to  the 
Interest  which  absorbed  his  attention,  his  fame  has  spread  to  all  civilized 
nations.  His  enthuMasm  for  this  particular  line  of  research  naturally  directed 
his  mind  to  the  Importance  of  some  central  clearing  house  of  educational  Infor- 
mation and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  ftnst  person  to  publicly  suggest  such  an 
agenqy. 

His  name  Is  identified  with  all  the  preliminary  measures  that  led  eventually 
to  the  establishment  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  and  he  naturally 
received  the  appointment  of  conmdssloner,  Immediately  upon  tts  creation." 

The  Rev,  A.  D.  Mayo  wrote  further  in  the  report: 

He  was  all  his  life  the  friend  and  adviser  of  ev**ry  lniiK)rtant  movement  for 
educational  reform  in  every  State,  from  Horace  Mann  and  his  colleagues  In 
Massachusetts  to  the  men  who  shaped  the  educational  systems  of  the  new  States 
of  the  West  ♦  ♦  ♦  Indeed,  It  would  be  difficult  to.  name  the  department  of 
educational  activity  In  the  century  In  which  Henry  Barnard  did  not  appear  as 
a  most  welcome,  suggestive,  and  Inspiring  worker.*^ 

Such  were  the  judgments  of  Barnard's  contemporaries  and  frienda 
After  the  lapse  of  years,  reviewing  his  career  as  we  have  done,  we 
can  characterize  him  from  a  more  objective  point  of  view.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  vision,  who  in  season  and  out  of  season  preached  the  mes- 
sage of  that  vision.  He  early  saw  that  a  Kepublic  with  universal 
suffrage  must  have  universal  education,  imparted  to  all  the  children 
of  the  people,  in  a  school  year  of  full  length,  by  the  instruction  of 
thoroughly  trained  teachers,  many  of  whom  should  be  women,  in 
buildings  suitably  constructed  for  educational  purposes,  equipped 
with  sufficient  furniture,  apparatus,  and  libraries.  This  instruction 
should  be  supplemented  by  lectures,  and  the  teachers  should  be  ren- 
dered more  efficient  by  means  of  teacher's  institutes  periodically  held 
and  also  by  means  of  educational  literature,  which  should  appear 
both  in  the  form  of  magazines  and  of  books,  ^oward  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  ideal  he  labored  for  years  a.nd  accomplislied  much.  He 
was  a  veritable  aposde  of  education  and  brought  to  the  United  States 
not  only  his  own  message,  but  also  the  messages  of  great  European 
educators.  J  He  saw  that  the  State  must  concern  itself  with  the  task 
of  instruction  and  not  leave  it  to  the  country  or  township  exclusively, 
and  that  there  was  a  grei^t  opportunity  for  the  Nation  to  as^st  in 
educational  matters,  at  least  in  the  way  of  the  collection  and  diffusion 
of  information  upon  such  subjects.  Like  that  of  all  human  beings,  his 
view  was  not  complete.  Though  the  president  of  two  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  he  never  seems  fully  to  have  integrated  his  educa- 
tional system,  from  its  base  in  the  primary  school  to  its  summit  in 
the  university.  Nor  did  he  develop  during  his  later  years,  as  in  his 
early  ones.  His  constructive  work  was  finished  by  1860,  and  the  re- 
maining 40  years  added  little  to  the  breadth  of  the  vision  or  to  its 

"  Rep.  of  n.  S.  Commla.  of  Ed..  1902.  XLIX. 
••Ibid.,  I,  892. 
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details.  Like  all  men  who  see  visions,  he  appeared  visionary  at 
times  to  other  men,  and  wrapt  in  the  contemplation  of  his  ideal  he 
sometimes  lost  sight  of  the  practical.  Sacrificing  his  time  and  money 
to  his  great  cause,  he  did  not  always  remember  that  other  persons 
could  not  be  expected  to  make  like  sacrifices  to  the  same  cause. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  however.  Dr.  Barnard  remains  a  ma- 
jestic figure  in  the  history  of  American  education,  worthy  of  the 
veneration  and  gratitude  of  all.  With  the  name  of  Horace  Mann, 
his  name  will  always  be  linked  as  one  who  aroused  public  interest  in 
public  education,  who  convinced  people  of  the  need  of  professionally 
trained  teachers,  of  proper  schoolhouses,  of  adequate  educational  ap- 
paratus, of  sufficient  educational  literature,  of  a  course  of  gtudy 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  the  youth  of  all  sections  of  the  country. 
These  are  no  small  services  to  the  United  States,  and  those  who  come 
after  must  not  take  these  gifts  as  a  matter  of  course,  forgetting  the 
men  to  whose  exertions  they  are  due.  Not  only  the  teachers,  but  all 
those  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the  Eepublic  owe  a  debt,  ever  to  be 
remembered,  to  Henry  Barnard  for  his  single-minded  life-long  de- 
votion to  the  educational  id^l  which  came  to  him  (in  that  vision 
which  was  vouchsafed  to  him]  when  he  sat,  as  a  young  man,  in  the 
Connecticut  Legislature. 
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APPENDIX. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  HENRT  BARNARD. 

By  David  N.  Camp. 
{Wriiten  Mar.  rt,  191$,  when  Mr,  Camp  was  96  years  old,} 


My  acquaintaDoe  with  Mr.  Barnard  began  in  1888.  The  board  of  commis- 
sioners had  been  created  by  the  legislature,  1838,  and  Mr.  Barnard  had  been 
apix>inted  secretary.  He  became  the  execatlye  officer  of  the  board,  and  one  of 
his  first  official  acts  was  to  make  provision  for  a  teachers*  institute,  or  tem- 
porary normal  school,  believed  to  be  the  first  in  America.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  be  a  member  of  that  institution.  About  25  young  men,  nearly  all  of  whom 
had  had  some  experience  as  teachers,  met  in  a  room  of  the  Hartford  Grammar 
School  and  received  instruction  for  nearly  two  months  from  Mr.  Wright  and 
Mr.  Post,  of  the  grammar  school ;  Prof.  Charles  Davies,  of  West  Point ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Barton,  of  Andover,  Mass.;  Mr.  Qallaudet  and  Mr.  Brace,  of  Hartford,  and 
others.  The  instruction  and  lectures  were  invaluable,  but  free  to  the  students. 
Nearly  the  whole  expense  of  the  institute  was  borne  by  Mr.  Barnard.  He  also 
edited  and  published  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  from  August, 
1838,  to  August,  1842.  This  periodical  was  also  a  matter  of  expense  to  Mr. 
Barnard,  but  served  as  an  important  agency  in  communicating  with  school 
officers,  teachers,  and  the  people  of  the  State.  It  also  presented  the  condition 
and  characteristics  of  schools  in  Connecticut  and  other  States  and  many  of  the 
countries  of  Europe.* 

When  the  Connecticut  Normal  School  was  established,  in  1847-1860,  Mr. 
Barnard  was  appointed  principal  and  superintendent  of  common  schools.  As 
I  became  a  teacher  in  the  normal  school,  I  saw  Mr.  Barnard  often.  He  took 
some  of  his  meals  with  my  family  and  I  as  often  ate  at  his  table  when  called 
to  his  house  on  business.  Later  in  our  friendship  his  son  recited  to  me,  and  I 
was  often  at  the  family  board. 

I  became  impressed  with  the  refinement  and  charm  of  the  family.  Mrs. 
Barnard  was  a  cultivated  woman,  who  presided  with  grace  and  dignity.  She 
was  a  devoted  Roman  Catholic  and  said  grace  at  the  meals  at  which  she  pre- 
sided. I  do  not  Ipow  that  Mr.  Barnard  made  any  profession  of  religion,  but 
I  do  know  that  he  was  a  man  of  prayer.  We  repeatedly  traveled  together, 
and  at  private  houses  of  our  friends  both  occupied  the  same  chamber  at  night 

Mr.  Barnard  was  ever  considerate  of  the  welfare  of  others.  At  one  time  we 
were  together  on  a  steamboat,  on  our  way  to  Essex,  to  open  a  teachers'  insti- 
tute. We  had  Invitations  to  the  hospitality  of  a  school  officer.  Mr.  Barnard 
said  one  of  us  must  meet  our  host,  who  will  be  at  the  wharf,  and  go  with  him 
to  supper,  while  the  other  opened  the  meeting.    It  was  agreed  that  he,  Mr. 

»lt  should  be  noted  that  from  188S-1842  Mr.  Barnard  was  not  "superintendent  of 
schools,*'  as  given  in  Monroe's  biosrraphy  and  soma  other  books,  bat  "secretary  of  tha 
board  of  commissioners  of  common  schools." 
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Barnard,  should  have  supper  on  the  boat  and  I  should  go  with  our  host  to  his 
home.  The  steamboat  was  late  and  did  not  arrive  at  Essex  until  time  of  open- 
ing the  meeting.  We  were  met  at  the  wharf  by  friends  with  carriages  and 
taken  to  the  assembly  hall,  where  a  large  audience  was  waiting  for  the  opening 
of  the  meeting.  We  both  took  part.  After  reaching  the  guest  chamber  at- 10 
p.  m.  Mr.  Barnard  recollected  that  I  had  had  no  supper,  and  taking  two  luscloua 
pears  from  his  pocket  Insisted  that  I  should  eat  them  before  retiring. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  untiring  In  work,  frequently  being  engaged  until  a  late 
hour  at  night,  and  he  justly  expected  full  service  of  others.  Soon  after  my  work 
at  thd  normal  school  began  there  was  to  be  a  we^*s  vacation.  As  the  term  was 
closing  on  Saturday  I  received  a  letter  from  him  saying  that  he  had  made 
appointments  for  me  to  lecture  the  next  week  In  11  different  towns  in  Tolland, 
New  London,  and  Middlesex  Counties,  giving  two  lectures  each  day  except  Sat- 
urday, and  on  one  day  three  In  three  different  towns. 

Mr.  Barnard  never  taught  at  the  normal  school,  but  occaslimftlly  gave  a  lec- 
ture or  address.  During  his  term  of  office,  as  principal  and  superintendent  of 
common  schools,  he  lectured  and  had  meetings  in  the  different  counties  of  the 
State. 

By  holding  teachers'  meetings  and  attending  educational  conventions  he  did 
much  to  awaken  an  Interest  in  the  improvement  of  schools.  One  year  he  se- 
cured the  adjournment  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion from  county  to  county  until  sessions  were  held  in  all  the  eight  counties  of 
the  State  in  a  single  year. 

After  Mr.  Barnard's  resignation  in  1855  he  was  much  of  the  time  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  I  saw  little  of  him  until  1866.  On  account  of  ill  health  I  had 
resigned  and  was  traveling  in  Europe,  where  I  received  a  letter  ftt)m  Mr. 
Barnard  asking  me  to  go  with  him  to  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  asi^  in  reorgan- 
izing St  John's  College,  a  State  institution,  which  had  been  closed  during  the 
war.  Mr.  Barnard  had  been  elected  president  of  the  college.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  college  had  been  closed  and  the  buildings  used  as'  offices,  bar- 
racks, and  for  other  needs  of  the  Army.  A  railway  track  had  been  con- 
structed across  the  college  campus  for  the  use  of  the  Army,  the  fence  had  been 
destroyed,  and  the  grounds  and  buildings  left  in  an  unattractive  condition. 
Much  was  required  in  repairs  and  reconstruction  to  prepare  the  buildings  and 
grounds  for  the  reopening  of  the  college. 

I  had  returned  from  Europe  In  time  to  be  present  with  Mr.  Barnard  at  the 
opening  of  the  college.  Mr.  Barnard's  family  came  with  him,  or  soon  after 
his  arrival,  and  occupied  one  of  the  college  buildings.  Mine  came  soon  after 
and  occupied  another  of  the  college  buildings ;  so  we  were  near  each  other,  and 
I  saw  much  of  Mr.  Barnard  at  the  college  and  at  his  home. 

On  the  establishment  by  Congress  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Mr.  Barnard  was  ai^M)inted  commissioner,  and  resigned  hi%  position  as  presi- 
dent of  St.  John's  College.  He  wished  me  to  go  to  the  bureau  with  bim.  My 
work  at  first  was  at  the  office  at  Washington,  where  I  saw  Mr.  Barnard  every 
day.  The  work  of  the  office  was  exacting,  and  Mr.  Barnard  was  often  perplexed 
as  to  what  measures  to  adopt  to  secure  the  highest  efficiency.  Educators  and 
friends  had  different  views  and  sometimes  obstructed  rath^  than  helped  the 
work. 

Mr.  Barnard  wished  me  to  visit  educational  institutions  and  different  States 
and  report  to  him.  In  this  service  I  went  as  far  west  as  Chicago  and  St  Louis 
and  was  In  dally  conununication  with  Dr.  Barnard,  but  did  not  see  him  per- 
sonally. He  wished  to  obtain  accurate  Information  of  the  oondition  of  sdioola 
and  the  educational  sentiment  of  the  country. 
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For  instance,  he  had  seen  a  large  poster  with  his  name  attached  setting  forth 
the  advantages  to  be  obtained  at  an  institution  located  In  southern  Illinois.  He 
wished  me  to  obtain  all  facts  regarding  it.  I  visited  the  place  mentioned.  As 
I  alighted  from  the  train  I  asked  the  station  agent  the  locality  of  the  Institu- 
tion. He  expressed  surprise  and  said  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  place.  I 
found  other  citizens  equally  Ignorant  At  last,  at  the  post  office,  I  found  a 
man  who  directed  me  to  a  vacant  lot,  where  I  found  a  brick  foundation  of  the 
institution  described  in  such  glowing  terms.  This  was  net  the  only  case  In 
which  the  reality  was  quite  different  from  the  representation  made. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  desirous  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  actual  condition 
of  public  and  private  schools  from  personal  observation  and  Interviews  with 
teachers  and  school  officers.  '  The  sickness  and  death  of  my  father  comi)elled 
me  to  be  at  home  In  Connecticut,  and  I  saw  little  of  Dr.  Barnard  until  after 
his  resignation  from  the  bureau  and  he  iiad  resumed  his  residence  in  Hartford. 

Our  homes  were  then  but  10  miles  apart,  and  we  frequently  met.  I  last  saw 
him  in  the  sick  chamber  a  few  days  before  his  death,  when  he  recalled  some 
of  our  experiences  together  and  mentioned  many  Incidents  of  our  work. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  educational  movements  that  have  been  taking  place  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  aroused  widespread 
interest  among  teachers  and  publicists  in  this  country.  The  fol- 
lowing report  is  an  attempt  to  analyze  these  movements  and  to 
indicate  their  significance  in  the  broader  movement  for  reconstruc- 
tion. The  educational  reforms  that  have  already  been  introduced 
and  the  developments  that  are  promised  for  the  future  are  not  merely 
the  result  of  an  emotional  reaction  induced  by  the  war.  Their  mean- 
ing will  be  entirely  lost  unless  their  position  in  the  wider  program  is 
realized.  Nor  are  the  mere  details  of  the  new  acts  of  great  signifi- 
cance in  themselves,  however  striking  the  promised  increase  in  edu- 
cational expenditure,  or  the  raising  of  the  school  age,  or  the  increased 
supervision  of  adolescent  welfare  may  be.  For  the  student  of  edu- 
cation the  feature  that  is  of  profound  significance  is  the  recognition 
that  a  sound  educational  system  is  the  best  foundation  for  the  social 
and  political  reconstruction  that  must  follow  the  war,  and  since  the 
keynote  of  this  reconstruction  is  the  improvement  of  the  position  and 
opportunities  of  every  man  and  woman  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
citizen,  the  educational  reforms  must  be  considered  as  a  contribution 
toward  the  further  development  of  the  aspirations  of  democracy  and 
humanity. 

The  present  report  aims  accordingly  to  give  in  broad  outline  the 
general  features  of  the  developments  of  the  past  few  years.  It  makes 
no  attempt  to  deal  exhaustively  with  the  course  of  educational 
thought  or  progress  during  this  time.  In  many  cases  this  would  be 
impossible.  The  influences  of  the  war  on  education  have  not  yet 
spent  themselves,  and  to  that  extent  it  has  not  been  deemed  wise  to 
deal  with  certain  topics  that  will  bear  fruitful  study  at  a  later 
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date.  It  is  premature,  for  example,  to  consider  the  effects  of  the 
war  on  university  education.  The  universities  have  practically  been 
depleted,  and  the  energies  of  those  who  remained  in  them  were 
devoted  to  war  work  in  the  main.  It  would  be  mere  guesswork  to 
attempt  to  predict  their  future  course.  The  same  arguments  apply 
to  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  education  of  women.  To  the  extent 
that  the  educational  reforms  already  considered  aim  to  extend  the  op- 
portunities for  general  education,  to  that  extent  the  opportunities 
are  open  to  boys  and  girls,  to  men  and  women  equally.  But  what 
influence  the  increased  participation  of  women  in  general  public 
activities  during  the  war  will  exercise  on  education,  it  would  be 
premature  to  decide.  Technical  and  vocational  education  in  general 
will  undoubtedly  be  profoundly  affected  both  in  their  administration 
and  in  their  underlying  pedagogy  by  the  new  methods  of  training 
in  which  the  demands  of  efficiency  and  speed  had  to  be  met.  At 
present,  however,  any  interpretation  of  thi  developments  in  training 
for  war  work  must  be  postponed  until  sufficient  data  are  at  hand  to 
warrant  adequate  conclusions  or  to  afford  reliable  guidance  for 
normal  practice. 

The  following  pages  deal  with  the  course  of  education  and  school 
medical  inspection  during  the  past  few  years,  with  the  proposals  for 
the  reform  of  secondary  education,  with  the  various  Government 
reports  on  different  branches  of  education,^ and  finally  with  the  de- 
velopments that  led  up  to  the  passage  of  the  education  act  in  Eng- 
land and  the  significance  of  the  act  itself.  A  similar  but  briefer 
account  is  given  of  educational  conditions  in  Scotland.  Ireland  is 
included,  although  her  educational  system  is  unlike  those  of  England 
and  Wales  or  Scotland,  mainly  because  the  stirrings  for  reform  are 
noticeable  there  and  are  directly  influenced  by  the  events  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  Indeed,  no  part  of  the  British  Empire  will  re- 
main unaffected  by  the  Fisher  Act.  Recent  educational  reports  from 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  indicate  that  attention  had 
already  been  directed  to  England  before  the  Fisher  bill  was  placed 
on  the  statute  book. 

Much  has  been  attributed  to  the  education  act  that  is  not  contained 
therein.  The  act  must  be  read  in  connection  with  the  act  of  1902  to 
obtain  a  picture  of  the  English  educational  system,  but  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  the  power  to 
modify  or  extend  the  system  by  administrative  regulations  and  that 
its  annual  codes  have  the  effect  of  law  when  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  system  thus  combines  a  legal  minimum  with  the  flexibility 
and  elasticity  that  insure  progress.  In  general  the  act  of  1918  makes 
the  following  provisions: 

1.  Extension  of  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance,  wjthout  exemp- 
tion, to  14;  or  to  15  and  even  16  by  local  by-laws. 
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2.  Provision  for  medical  inspection  and  treatment  and  physical 
welfare  before  and  through  school  to  18. 

3.  Establishment  of  nursery  schools  for  children  between  2  and  5 
or  6. 

4.  Establishment  of  compulsory  continuation  school  attendance 
from  14  to  16  and  ultimately  to  18. 

5.  Promotion  and  support  of  poor  but  able  pupils,  with  free  tuition, 
scholarships,  and  maintenance  grants. 

6.  Concentration  of  supervision  over  the  activities  and  welfare  of 
children  and  adolescents  in  the  hands  of  education  authorities,  e.  g., 
child  labor  and  employment,  labor  bureaus,  recreation  and  health. 

7.  Inspection  and  supervision  of  private  schools. 

8.  Presepration  of  the  independence  of  local  authorities,  extension 
of  their  functions  and  powers,  and  insistence  on  minimum  standards 
with  encouragement  through  grants  to  advance  as  far  as  possible. 

9.  Equal  distribution  of  the  cost  of  education  between  local  rates 
and  national  taxes. 

The  act  does  not  define  the  character  of  advanced  work  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  nor  the  nature  of  the  work  in  the  new  continuation 
schools;  it  barely  refers  to  secondary  schools  which  are  undergoing 
many  changes  through  administrative  regulations ;  teachers'  salaries 
are  only  indirectly  touched  upon.  The  most  serious  omission  not  only 
in  the  act  but  in  the  general  discussion  of  the  educational  needs  of 
the  time  is  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  training  of  teachers. 
The  only  guarantee  for  the  success  of  the  reconstruction  program  is 
the  teacher,  and  yet  the  means  by  which  he  is  to  be  trained  have  not 
been  discussed.  Improved  salaries  and  pensions  will  undoubtedly 
produce  a  large  number  of  good  candidates,  but  in  themselves  salaries 
and  pensions  can  not  make  good  teachers.  The  existing  system  of 
training  was  regarded  as  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  elementary 
schools ;  for  the  secondary  schools  a  very  small  percentage  of  teachers 
had  specific  training  for  teaching;  while  for  the  new  continuation 
schools  a  new  type  of  teacher  must  be  developed.  Parliamentary 
procedure  is  not  required  for  the  reorganization  of  the  whole  system 
and  methods  of  training  teachers ;  it  rests  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  these  needs  will  be  met. 

For  the  American  student  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  educa- 
tional reforms  of  Great  Britain.  They  represent  a  genuine  attempt 
to  realize  the  ideals  for  which  the  war  has  been  fought.  As  a  con- 
tribution toward  a  definition  of  democracy  through  the  schools,  they 
will  command  the  attention  of  English-speaking  educators  the  world 
over.  But  in  the  present  crisis  in  American  education,  the  principles 
on  which  these  reforms  are  founded  deserve  particular  attention. 
Whether  they  will  be  realized  in  the  near  future  or  not,  the  hopes 
of  those  who  desire  to  see  increasing  participation  of  the  Federal 
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Government  in  the  educational  procedure  of  the  United  States  are 
inevitably  bound  up  with  the  consideration  of  such  questions  of 
administration  as  Great  Britain  has  already  determined.  Such  prob- 
lems as  the  relation  of  the  central  to  local  authorities  in  educational 
affairs,  the  reconciliation  of  centralized  supervision  with  the  promo- 
tion of  local  initiative  and  progress,  the  due  apportionment  of  central 
and  local  expenditure  for  education,  have  been  settled  by  that  genius 
for  compromise  that  characterizes  the  British  Government.  In  this 
» country  these  problems  still  call  for  decision  within  State  boundaries, 
and  have  barely  been  hinted  at  in  the  larger  program  that  is  now 
before  the  public.  Those  who  fear  bureaucratic  control,  as  well  as 
those  who  apprehend  local  indifference  as  a  consequence  of  external 
action,  may  study  both  the  English  and  the  Scottish  systems  with 
profit.  In  addition  some  of  the  concrete  provisions  of  the  English  act, 
as  analyzed  above,  afford  an  indication  of  some  of  the  needs  that  still 
remain  to  be  met  in  this  country  on  a  wider  scale  than  at  present. 
For  the  rest  both  British  and  American  students  can  to-day  cooperate 
in  promoting  the  world  cause  of  democracy  by  learning  to  under- 
stand each  other,  and  by  carefully  observing  the  contribution  that 
each  is  making  through  the  education  of  future  generations  toward 
the  common  cause. 


ENGLAND. 

THE  SCHOOLS  DURING  THE  WAR. 

The  past  two  years  will  prove  to  be  the  most  notable  in  the  history 
of  English  education.  They  will  bear  testimony  to  the  awakening 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  nation  to  the  value  of  a  comprehensive 
national  organization  of  education.  The  enactment  of  a  new  educa- 
tional law  August,  1918,  is  but  the  culmination  of  a  period  of  activ- 
ity and  thought  in  the  field  of  education  that  is  almost  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  English  history.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
movement  is  not  the  volume  of  literature  or  the  number  of  reports  by 
professional  organizations  and  Government  commissions  on  different 
phases  of  education,  so  much  as  the  popular  interest  in  the  subject  as 
reflected  in  the  current  press  and  ipagazines.  For  the  first  time, 
probably,  a  welcome  has  been  given  to  the  various  discussions  of  ed- 
ucation, hitherto  reserved  only  for  reports  of  scholarship  and  ex- 
amination results  or  of  speeches  at  prize  distributions.  Events  have 
fully  justified  the  statement  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  1915-1916  that: 

The  war  is  giving  new  impetus  and  vigor  to  many  movements  for  national 
reform  and  is  enabling  them  to  gain  an  amount  of  support  which  under  normal 
conditions  could  only  have  been  won  after  many  years  of  slow  progress;  and 
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one  of  the  most  significant  manifestations  of  its  influence  is  the  great  develop- 
ment of  public  Interest  In  education. 

Public  sentiment  was  aroused  to  the  recognition  that  "  a  pro- 
gressive improvement  and  development  of  public  education  is  more 
than  ever  essential  to  the  national  welfare."  The  most  hopeful  sign, 
of  the  present  movement  is  that  it  is  fundamentally  a  movement  of 
the  people.  Without  disparaging  the  efforts  of  the  numerous  pro- 
fessional bodies  and  other  associations,  it  is  not  too  mudi  to  claim 
that  the  representatives  of  labor  and  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association  have  played  the  most  important  part  in  stimulating  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  only  three  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
received  with  very  little  interest  the  announcement  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  that  plans  were  being  prepared  for  "  a  comprehen- 
sive and  progressive  improvement  of  the  educational  system."  The 
movement  is  based  on  the  profound  conviction  that  the  further 
development  of  democracy  depends  upon  a  more  adequate  education 
than  has  hitherto  been  provided.  There  is  not  associated  with  it 
primarily  the  purpose  of  improving  the  educational  system  to  fur- 
nish better  tools  for  economic  competition  at  home  or  abroad.  It  is 
animated  wholly  by  the  aim  of  providing  the  best  opportunities  for 
equipping  the  individual  with  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
training  that  makes  for  good  citizenship,  that  prepares  for  the  free- 
dom and  responsibilities  of  adult  life.  Less  conscious,  but  no  less 
profound,  is  the  patriotic  motive  to  establish  a  memorial  to  those 
who  have  died  that  democracy  mi^t  live,  a  national  tribute  to  their 
self-sacrifice  and  devotion.  Speaking  at  the  conference  on  new  ideals 
in  education,  in  August,  1917,  Mr.  Fisher  emphasized  this  conception 
and  pointed  to  an  interesting  historical  parallel.    He  said : 

I  will  conclude  with  one  reflection,  which  you  will  pardon  me  for  making 
because  I  make  it  in  my  character  c^  the  historicai  pedant  I  remember  in 
old  days  reading  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Leyden.  The 
University  of  Le>'den  was  founded  in  the  year  1574  by  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  commemorate  the  triumphant  issue  of  the  great  and  heroic  siege  of  Leyden« 
when,  as  you  wUl  remember,  the  gallant  burghers  of  that  starying  and  be- 
leaguered city  managed  to  hold  out  against  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Catholic 
Spain.  The  memorial  of  that  heroic  event  was  the  foundatioii  of  a  university, 
a  university  which  in  the  course  of  a  g^ieratlon  achieved  for  itself  the  renown 
of  being  one  of  the  most  famous  centers  of  light  and  learning,  the  University 
of  Scaliger  and  the  University  of  Grotius,  and  I  suggest  to  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  our  memorial  of  this  war  should  be  a  great  University  of 
England,  which  should  be  the  means  of  raising  the  whole  population  of  thig 
country  to  a  higher  level  of  learning  and  culture  than  has  hitherto  been 
possible:^ 

It  is  not  claimed  that  what  has  been  accomplished  is  either  the 
most  or  the  best  that  could  hare  been  achieved,  but  considering  the 

^Report  of  tbe  Conference  on  New  Ideals  In  Education,  1917,  p.  13f. 
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conditions  under  which  the  progress  has  been  made,  and  remember- 
ing the  prewar  attitude  to  education,  there  is  little  cause  for  criticism. 
The  point  that  needs  renewed  emphasis  is  that  public  opinion  in 
England  has  been  changed  and  the  history  of  the  past  two  or  three 
years  furnishes  a  guarantee  that  whatever  measures  have  been  intro- 
duced to  reorganize  ediication  represent  but  the  foundations  for  a 
greater  future.  Education  is  but  one  of  the  many  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  broad  reconstruction  program,  the  realization  of  any 
one  of  which  must  necessarily  and  inevitably  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  others.  What  has  been  achieved  so  far  is  only  a 
beginning  of  that  self-conscious  democracy  which  is  the  basis  of  any 
progressive  system  of  education. 

It  is  pertinent  to  review  the  course  of  English  education  in  tho 
four  years  between  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  passing  of  the 
education  act  of  1918.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  found  England 
wholJy  unprepared  to  meet  the  conditions  arising  out  of  the  emer- 
gency. •  No  provision  existed  for  housing  the  new  army,  nor  were 
there  any  plans  for  securing  the  large  amount  of  civilian  aid  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  military  services.  A  large  share  of  the  new 
burden  fell  upon  the  schools,  many  of  which  were  commandeered  by 
the  Government  for  barracks  or  hospitals.  Plans  had  to  be  impro- 
vised to  take  care  of  the  dispossessed  pupils  at  a  time  when  numbers 
of  teachers  were  either  flocking  to  the  colors  or  entering  other  civilian 
occupations  that  seemed  to  promise  greater  scope  for  national  service 
and  always  carried  larger  remuneration  than  teaching.  The  situa- 
tion, described  in  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1916,^  remains  unchanged  and  is  thus  summarized  in 
the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1916-17 : 

The  continuance  of  the  war  has  inevitably  imposed  an  increased  strain  upon 
the  public  educational  service.  Further  calls  have  been  made  upon  the  admin- 
istrative and  teaching  staffs  of  local  education  authorities  and  school  governing 
bodies  for  service  in  Your  Majesty's  forces,  and  an  increased  burden  has  been 
placed  on  those  who  have  remained  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  schools ;  difficul- 
ties of  school  accommodation  have  been  intensified,  owing  to  shortage  of  labor 
and  materials ;  supplies  of  school  equipment  have  had  to  be  still  more  severely 
restricted;  and  in  many  other  ways  sacrifices  have  been  required  which  are 
bound  to  react  unfavorably  upon  the  worls  of  education.  But  the  extent  of 
these  sacrifices  only  emphasizes  the  admirable  spirit  with  which  the  school 
authorities,  teachers,  and  children  have  cooperated  to  mitigate  their  ill  effects. 

The  ease  with  which  the  schools  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the 
new  demands  and  the  emergency  conditions,  consttintly  becoming 
more  serious  because  of  the  decreasing  supply  of  teachers,  bears  ex- 
cellent testimony  to  the  flexibility  of  the  system  and  the  initiative  of 
the  local  authorities.    The  educational  loss,  except  for  those  pupils 

^  Vol.  I,  pp.  5520. 
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who  by  a  misguided  policy  were  released  from  school  as  early  as  the 
age  of  11,  has  not  been  very  great.  Double  sessions  were  introduced 
where  the  dislocation  caused  by  the  military  occupation  of  schools  was 
severe;  nonessentials  were  eliminated  from  the  curriculum;  more  or- 
ganized games  and  plays  under  suitable  supervision  were  added ;  and 
wherever  opportunity  permitted,  classroom  work  was  replaced  by 
visits  to  museums,  art  galleries,  and  the  country.  Indeed,  the  read- 
justments may  prove  in  the  future  to  have  been  beneficial,  if  only 
because  they  have  succeeded  in  breaking  down  some  of  the  academic 
and  bookish  formalism  in  the  schools. 

But  even  if  the  pupils  had  wholly  missed  any  part  of  the  tradi- 
tional curriculum,  such  a  loss  has  been  more  than  compensated  for  by 
their  participation.in  national  activities  and  by  a  quickened  sense  of 
patriotism  resulting  from  their  sacrifices  in  the  common  cause.  The 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  giving  emphasis  to  this  aspect 
of  the  school  progress  in  1916-17,  states  that: 

The  year  has  been  noteworthy  for  its  demonstration  of  the  advantages  which 
can  be  derived  from  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  country  in  the  promotion  of  various  national  movements. 

Not  only  have  the  pupils  been  stimulated  by  the  part  played  in  the 
war  by  alumni,  or  by  their  appearance  in  the  school,  but  also  by  prac- 
tical work  that  supplied  some  of  the  Avar  needs.  The  boys,  for  exam- 
ple, have  made  splints,  crutches,  bed  boards  and  rests,  screens,  rollers, 
and  trays;  the  girls  have  knitted  socks,  muflBers,  and  gloves;  both  have 
cooperated  in  making  up  and  sending  parcels  for  soldiers  and  prison- 
ers, and  even  in  preparing  sandbags  and  candles  for  the  trenches. 
More  significant  even  than  this  work  done  in  the  schools  and  by  the 
pupils  is  the  new  position  assumed  by  the  schools  as  community 
centers.  The  schools  have  been  found  useful  and  convenient  centers 
for  distributing  public  notices,  disseminating  information  on  food 
conservation  and  war  recipes,  the  promotion  of  thrift  campaigns,  and 
the  sale  of  war  loans.  The  Board  of  Education's  Eeport  cites  a  num- 
ber of  instances  of  the  successful  war-savings  campaigns  conducted 
by  schools.  One  school  of  1,400  pupils  in  three  months  purchased  war 
certificates  to  the  value  of  $2,925 ;  another  with  500  pupils  joined  the 
War-Saving  Association  and  bought  certificates  to  the  value  of  $1,170 ; 
and  still  another  with  400  pupils  invested  $7,785.  Out  of  35,000  war- 
savings  associations  in  existence  at  the  end  of  June,  1917,  about  one- 
third  were  connected  with  elementary  schools.  In  promoting  food 
economy  the  lessons  imparted  to  the  children  have  not  been  lost  on 
the  parents,  especially  when  these  lessons  were  practically  demon- 
strated in  the  domestic  economy  classes ;  in  some  instances  such  classes 
were  also  conducted  for  parents  and  adults,  and  exhibitions  have  been 
held  in  cookery  and  housecraft.  Not  only  have  the  schools  proved  to 
be  effective  agencies  in  inculcating  the  new  economy  in  the  matt^ 
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but  they  have  participated  in  no  small  degree  in  increasing  the 
^^  ly-  S^^^l  gardens  and  vacant  lots  hare  been  developed  in 
®^^^^^,itly  increasing  areas. 

^^Q  County  of  Durham  the  area  of  school  gardens  has  Increased  by  40  acres, 
"  ^^ordshlre  by  27,  In  Buckinghamshire  and  Lancashire  by  16  and  10, 
)ectively.  The  largest  namber  of  new  school  gardens  known  to  have  been 
^rked  during  the  year  were  349  In  the  West  Riding,  200  In  Durham,  145  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  102  in  Northumberland.  The  development  of  gardening 
in  certflin  towns,  where  the  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  are  often  unfavorable, 
fs  equally  striking ;  26  of  the  32  schools  in  Birkenhead  now  have  gardens ;  and 
all  the  schools  at  Ilkeston  and  Kendal  have  taken  up  land ;  so  have  11  out  of 
the  14  public  elementary  schools  at  Sonthend,  and  9  of  the  11  at  Winchester. 
More  tlian  half  the  schools  In  the  county  boroughs  of  Leicester  and  Nottingham 
have  started  gardens  during  the  year ;  Manchester  has  18  school  gardens,  Shef- 
field and  Tottenham  have  each  12,  while  London  has  about  100  gardens  with  3 
acres  of  land  In  all. 

In  addition,  older  pupils  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  have 
assisted  with  the  harvests  and  in  fruit-picking,  and  in  the  collection 
of  horse-chestnuts  for  certain  industrial  processes  conducted  by  the 
ministry  of  munitions. 

The  credit  for  this  "quickened  consciousness  of  personal  and  national 
ties,  the  keener  sense  of  common  sacrifice  and  common  duty,"  is  in  no 
small  part  due  to  the  teachers,  who  have  risen  in  a  remarkable  manner 
to  the  great  task  of  national  service.  More  than  25,000  of  the  teachers 
joined  the  colors,  and  of  these  some  2,000  have  already  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  Positions  that  were  left  vacant  were  filled  in  part 
by  married  women  and  teachers  already  retired  from  service.  With 
an  inadequate  supply  and  the  constant  drain  to  other  occupations 
where  the  desire  for  what  appears  to  be  more  immediate  service  is 
satisfied  and  increased  remuneration  is  offered,  the  burden  made  in- 
creasing demands  on  the  energy  and  devotion  of  those  who  remained. 
By  their  service  in  and  out  of  the  schools  teachers  have  assured  them- 
selves a  position  in  the  life  of  the  nation  that  they  have  never  enjoyed 
before. 

When  peace  Is  restored  the  teachers  of  England  need  have  no  fear  if  any- 
one asks  them  what  they  did  in  the  war.  They  offered  themselves  freely,  and, 
whether  they  stayed  in  the  schools  or  carried  arms,  they  did  their  duty,  and 
the  service  of  education  is  richer  for  their  own  practice  and  exemplification  of 
those  principles  of  civic  duty  and  patriotism  which  in  times  of  peace  they 
taught,  and  not  in  vain,  by  precept  and  exhortation.^ 

The  repute  and  status  achieved  by  the  teaching  profession  will 
react  both  upon  the  general  belief  in  education  and  on  the  effici^ficy 
of  the  public  system  of  education.  In  concrete  practice  the  awakening 
of  the  national  conscience  to  the  inadequate  remuneration  of  teadiers 
and  the  poor  outlook  offered  to  teaching  as  a  career  was  slow  to 

^  Board  of  Education,  Report  for  1014-15,  p.  4, 
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manifest  itself  until  the  rising  cost  of  living  and  the  prospects  in 
other  occupations  demanded  drastic  measures.  Local  action,  dilatory; 
at  first,  was  stimulated  by  state  grants,  and  the  reports  of  the  de- 
partmental committees  for  inquiring  into  the  principles  which  should 
determine  the  construction  of  scales  of  salaries  for  teachers  in  both 
elementary,  secondary  and  technical  schools  promise  a  new  era  and 
open  up  brighter  prospects  for  the  profession.*  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  the  New 
Register  of  teachers  issued  by  the  Teachers'  Registration  Council, 
one  of  whose  main  purposes  is  to  build  up  a  unified  national  teaching 
profession  with  well-organized  training,  qualifications,  and  standards, 
should  have  coincided  with  the  beginnings  of  this  new  movement. 

Important  as  the  developments  in  education  have  been  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  however  bright  the  promise  for  the  future,  the 
war  has  had  its  bad  effects,  all  of  which  were  noted  in  the  Report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1916,  pages 
554  to  560.  Conditions  have  remained  practically  unchanged  in 
the  matter  of  the  military  occupation  of  buildings  both  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  purposes.  The  call  on  teachers  for  mili- 
tary service  has  also  remained  approximately  the  same.  Owing  to 
(ho  suspension  of  the  collection  of  statistics  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, exact  figures  can  not  be  given  as  to  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  absent  from  school  for  employment  in  agriculture  and 
industry.  The  probability  is  that  the  number  has  been  considerably 
reduced  for  a  number  of  reasons:  The  Board  of  Education  has 
strongly  opposed  the  early  withdrawal  of  children  from  school,  and 
remonstrated  against  the  abuse  of  the  school  attendance  laws;  the 
boards  of  trade  and  of  agriculture  have  taken  steps  to  meet  the  short- 
age of  labor;  wide  publicity  was  given  to  the  subject  both  before  and 
during  the  consideration  in  Parliament  of  the  Fisher  bill,  which 
aimed  to  raise  the  age  of  school  attendance  to  14  without  any  ex- 
emption. But  the  evil  effects  of  the  early  release  of  some  600,000 
children  from  school  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  war,  some  perma- 
nently, under  the  plea  of  war  emergency,  may  only  be  realized  in 
the  future,  for  the  new  act  is  not  retroactive,  and  many  children 
will  never  again  come  under  formal  educative  influences  of  any  kind. 
The  alarm  aroused  in  1916  by  the  great  increase  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency during  the  war  had  the  salutary  effect  of  turning  public  at- 
tention to  the  problem.  Whether  the  number  of  juvenile  offenses 
has  decreased  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  remedial  and 
preventive  measures  have  been  increased.  Wide  publicity  was  given, 
for  example,  to  the  report  of  an  unofficial  cinema  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Council  of  Public  Morals  at  the  instance  of 

^8ee  pp.  670. 
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a  number  of  firms  interested  in  the  cinematograph  or  moving- 
picture  business.^  The  report  deals  with  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  effects  of  the  moving-picture  and  recommends  that : 

For  Its  own  protection,  as  well  as  for  the  insuring  of  its  continued  suitability 
to  the  Nation,  the  cinema  should  have  the  support  and  the  official  countenance 
of  the  State.  We  want  to  place  It  in  a  position  of  real  dignity.  We  want  it  to 
be  something  more  than  a  trade ;  in  fact,  we  wish  it  to  be  one  of  the  assets  of 
our  national  entertainment  and  recreation.  We  are  anxious  that  the  cinema 
should  be  beyond  all  suspicion  In  the  mind  of  the  average  member  of  tbe  public. 

To  attain  these  objects  the  commission  urges  the  establishment  of  a 
State  censorship,  but  admits  that  much  progress  has  been  made  within 
the  trade  for  the  improvement  of  films.  The  Board  of  Education, 
recognizing  that  much  of  the  delinquency  among  school  children  is 
due  to  lack  of  parental  control  and  discipline  in  cases  where  the  adult 
male  relatives  may  be  at  the  front  and  the  mothers  engaged  on  war 
work,  has  taken  steps  to  encourage  the  development  of  evening  play 
and  recreation  centers  for  public  elementary  school  children,  along 
the  lines  successfully  inaugurated  in  London  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  by  offering  to  pay  a  grant  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  such  centers  incurred  either  by  the  local  authorities 
or  by  the  voluntary  agencies.  During  the  session  ending  July  81, 
1017,  71  such  centers  had  been  recognized  for  purposes  of  the  grant 
For  older  children  who  have  already  left  school  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has,  at  the  request  of  the  Home  Office,  issued  a  circular  urging 
upon  local  education  authorities — 

the  importance  of  getting  Into  close  touch  with  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  and  brigades 
and  similar  organizations  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  children,  and  suggesting 
that  they  might  offer  to  place  schoolrooms  at  the  disposal  of  such  bodies  In 
order  to  enable  them  to  extend  the  i  cope  of  their  work. 

The  Home  Office  also  appointed  a  juvenile  organizations  committee 
to  consider — 

1.  AVhat  steps  can  be  taken  to  attract  boys  and  girls  to  become  members  of 

brigades  and  clubs. 

2.  The  possibility  of  transferring  a  boy  or  girl  from  one  organization  to 

another  when  this  seems  desirable. 

3.  The  steps  to  be  taken  to  prevent  overlapping  of  work. 

4.  The  strengthening  of  weaker  units. 

5.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  officers. 

6.  Difficulties  in  securing  the  use  of  school  premises  as  clubrooms  or  play 

centers,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  effectiveness  of  brigades  and 
clubs. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  was  considered  and  a  report  iss«ed 
by  the  departmental  committee  on  juvenile  education  in  relation  to 
employment  after  the  war,  while  considerable  activity  has  been  mani- 

» Report  of  the  Cinema  Commission.     London,   Williams  &  Norgate,  1917, 
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fcsted  by  a  number  of  local  education  authorities  in  establishing  or 
reorganizing  juvenile  employment  bureaus  under  the  education 
(choice  of  employment)  act  of  1910.  Here  again  public  sentiment 
has  been  prepared  by  a  revelation  of  the  urgent  need  of  some  meas- 
ures to  safeguard  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  welfare  of 
adolesc(rnts  and  to  accept  the  inclusion  in  the  new  act  of  the  compul- 
sory continuation  school  and  the  extra-curricular  activities  recom- 
mended in  connection  therewith. 

In  the  absence  of  statistical  reports  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  educational  expenditures  accurately.  There  was 
undoubtedly  a  tendency  toward  retrenchment  in  the  first  few  months 
of  the  war,  just  as  there  was  to  a  laxer  administration  of  attendance 
laws,  a  weakening  of  discipline,  and  the  premature  release  of  children 
for  wage-earning  occupations.  In  1916  the  committee  on  retrench- 
ment in  the  public  expenditure  stated  in  its  report  that : 

There  Is  a  special  difficulty  in  economizing  on  eilucational  expenditure,  as 
there  Is  a  feeling  in  many  quarters  that  educational  economies  are  dangerous 
and  may  in  the  long  run  be  unremuneratlve.  But,  nevertheless,  we  are  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  every  step  should  l>e  taken  to  effect  such  reductions  as  are 
possible  without  a  material  loss  of  educational  efficiency,  and  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  many  education  authorities  have  already  taken  steps  accordingly  by 
postponing  or  reducing  capital  expenditure  on  new  buildings  or  alterations 
(which  might  normally  amount  to  as  much  as  £3,000,000  a  year)  and  expenditure 
on  decorations,  repairs,  furniture,  apparatus,  stationei^y,  etc.  Similar  steps 
should,  in  our  opinion,  be  taken  by  all  authorities  without  delay. 

The  committee's  recommendation  that  children  under  5  should  be 
excluded  from  school,  and  that  the  age  of  entrance  should  be  raised 
to  6,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  effectual,  since  during  the  war  more 
than  ever  before  mothers  who  were  compelled  to  enter  some  form  of 
employment  needed  some  place  in  which  to  leave  their  young  children. 
Tlie  Board  of  Education  and  many  local  authorities  suspended  much 
of  the  clerical  and  statistical  work,  reduced  the  amount  of  inspection, 
and,  wherever  possible,  prevented  overlapping  of  functions  between 
the  central  and  local  bodies.  But  with  the  best  intentions  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  cost  of  education  should  increase,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  increasing  salaries  partly  to  cope  with  the  increased  cost 
of  living  and  partly  to  keep  teachers  within  the  profession.  Evening 
schools  and  classes  were  closed,  but  the  amount  saved  here  was  offset 
by  the  increased  attendance  in  secondary  schools  and  educational 
activities  called  for  in  connection  with  the  war.  For  the  present 
there  are  available  only  the  figures  showing  the  expenditure  of  the 
national  treasury.  These  indicate  a  constant  but  unequal  rise,  and 
it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  local  authorities  spent  at  least  as 
much  again  on  education. 
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National  educational  estimates  in  England  and  Wales  A 


1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 « 

191&-17 

1917-18 

191S-19 

Boftrd  of  Education 

$72,551,555  !l73.ft53.1(K 

$77,406,800 
577,910 

125,000 

1,581,000 
725,000 

$75, 943,  mo  S05,07S,900 
508,355          500,030 

200,000       5,190,250, 
1,006,000       1,606,000 

iBS,033.52S 

8cl«itiflc  invest  i|?ation •. 

Departmoot  of  sdentiflo  and 
industrial  research 

489,540 

503,485 

271,205 
741,750 

Britain,    and    intermediate 

education,  Wales 

Universities  and  colleges,  spe- 
cial grants 

1,571,600 

1,574,000 

1,608,500 
150,000 



Total 

74,631,505  1  75.730.iao 

80,415.900 

78,258,015 

102,375,180 

98,8(H,980 

•  Based  on  the  Statesman's  Yearbook.     Estimates  have  been  chosen  because  they  afford  a  better  basis 
of  comparison  up  to  date  than  the  inccmiplete  reports  of  expenditures. 
'  Actual  grants  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  expenditures  show  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease. The  drop  in  1916-17  was  due  to  certain  retrenchments  in  the 
administration  of  the  Board  of  Education  office,  to  the  closing  of 
some  training  colleges,  to  the  reduction  of  evening  schools  and  classes, 
to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  receiving  free  meals,  and 
to  the  suspension  of  the  special  grant  to  universities  and  colleges. 
The  striking  rise  in  the  estimates  for  1917-18  was  due  mainly  to  the 
addition  of  about  $18,000,000  to  the  grants  to  be  devoted  primarily  to 
the  increase  of  teachers'  salaries  throughout  the  country.  It  is  also 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary  grant-in-aid  of  about 
$5,000,000  to  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research, 
w^hich  was  not  renewed  in  the  estimates  for  1918-19  and  accounts  for 
the  decrease  for  that  year.  The  finances  here  discussed  do  not  as 
yet  show  the  effect  of  the  act  passed  in  August,  1918,  which  may  in 
time  more  than  double  the  share  of  educational  expenditure  bomo 
by  the  national  treasury.  Some  of  the  new  burdens  assumed  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  as  yet  not  exerting  much  influence,  are 
as  follows :  Half  the  cost  of  maintaining  adequate  schemes  for  medi- 
cal treatment;  half  the  cost  of  evening  play  centers,  schools  for 
mothers,  and  nursery  schools;  half  the  cost  of  salaries  for  trained 
organizers  and  supervisors  of  physical  training  and  games ;  increased 
grants  to  secondary  schools  for  general  purposes  and  for  approved 
advanced  courses;  the  increased  cost  of  pensions  to  teachers  already 
retired,  which  were  raised  in  1918  by  almost  50  per  cent;  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  pensions  granted  under  the  superannuation  act,  1918. 
The  directions  of  future  increase  in  the  national  expenditure  for 
education  are  indicated  by  the  promise  of  the  new  act  The  Board 
of  Education  will  pay  grants  equal  to  half  of  the  local  expenditure, 
which  will  show  a  rapid  rise  in  numerous  directions — the  further  ex- 
pansion of  medical  inspection  and  treatment,  the  introduction  of  ad- 
vanced work  in  elementary  schools,  increased  provisions  for  secondary 
schools  and  higher  education,  the  establishment  of  continuation  schools, 
increased  extra-curricular  activities  in  connection  with  all  types  of 
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schools,  and  the.  adoption  of  new  scales  of  salaries  for  teachers  based 
on  a  minimum  considerably  higher  than  that  which  prevailed  before 
the  war,  and  a  maximum  from  50  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  higher 
than  the  present  and  within  the  reasonable  reach  of  most  teachers. 
Consideration  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  extension  of  technical 
education,  the  improvement  of  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  in- 
creasing needs  of  the  universities.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  least  inti- 
mated to  a  deputation  representing  the  interests  of  the  University  of 
Wales  that  the  treasury  would  consider  an  increase  of  State  aid  to 
universities. 

The  vast  and  unproductive  expenditure  demanded  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war  has  awakened  the  country  to  a  realization  of  its  tremen- 
dous financial  strength.  The  solidarity  essential  to  the  war  has 
developed  a  National  and  State  consciousness  that  has  perhaps  lain 
dormant  hitherto.  The  revelation  of  the  extent  of  her  social  defects 
has  turned  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the  desirability  of  dedicating 
the  financial  strength  of  the  State  to  the  task  of  reconstruction. 
After  the  war  England  is  likely  to  present  to  the  world  an  example 
of  a  nation  that  fosters,  encourages,  and  subsidizes  local  development 
in  all  directions  without  interfering  with  the  initiative  und  variety 
of  experimentation  that  are  of  the  very  essence  of  progress  in  a  democ- 
racy. Standards  will,  of  course,  be  maintained,  but  only  the  minimuni 
will  be  insisted  upon  by  the  State;  uniformity  will  no  doubt  bo 
required  in  carrying  out  the  minimum  standards,  but  for  the  rest 
local  authorities  and  private  bodies  will  be  allowed  free  scope  for 
development.  Nothing  that  has  occurred  during  the  war  has  shaken 
the  English  faith  in  the  principle  of  freedom  in  local  government; 
but  the  war  has  had  the  effect  of  arousing  that  sense  of  responsibility 
and  the  social  conscience  that  are  the  corollaries  of  freedom.  No 
better  illustration  of  this  can  be  found  than  the  history  of  the  Fislicr 
biU,  which  began  its  career  in  Parliament  in  August,  1917. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS.* 

In  an  admirable  report,  which  like  its  predecessors  may  well  serve 
as  a  model  of  what  a  public  educational  report  should  be,  the  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  presents  an  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  school  medical  service  during  1916,  and  continues 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  work,  not  merely  for  the  physical 
and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  children  concerned,  but  as  the  founda- 
tion for  social  progress.  While  the  war  has  interfered  in  no  small 
degree  with  the  complete  working  of  medical  inspection  and  treat- 
ment, it  has  had  the  effect  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  child 
as  a  national  asset. 

>  Annual  Report  for  1916  of  the  Chief  Medical  Of&cer  of  the  Board  of  EducaUon.  (Cd. 
8746.)     London.  1917. 
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The  future  and  strength  of  the  nation  unquestionably  depend  upon  the 
vitality  of  the  child,  upon  his  health  and  development,  and  upon  his  education 
and  equipment  for  citizenship.  Great  and  far-reaching  issues  have  their 
origin  and  some  of  their  inspiration  in  him.  Yet  in  a  certain  though  narrow 
sense  everything  depends  upon  his  physique.  If  that  be  sound,  we  have  the  rock 
upon  which  a  nation  and  a  race  may  be  built;  if  that  be  impaired,  we  lack 
that  foundation  and  build  on  the  sand.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
volume  of  national  inefficiency,  of  unfitness  and  suffering,  of  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure, and  of  industrial  unrest  and  unemployability  to  which  this  country 
consents  because  of  its  relative  failure  to  rear  and  to  educate  a  healthy,  virile, 
and  well-equipped  race  of  children  and  young  i)eople.  There  is  no  investment 
comparable  to  this,  no  national  economy  so  fundamental ;  there  is  also  no  waste 
so  irretrievable  as  that  of  a  nation  which  is  careless  of  its  rising  generation. 
And  the  goal  is  not  an  industrial  machine,  a  technical  workman,  a  "hand,'* 
available  merely  for  the  increase  of  material  output,  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
wage  at  the  earliest  moment,  but  a  human  personality,  well  grown  and  ready 
in  body  and  mind,  able  to  work,  able  to  play,  a  good  citizen,  the  healthy  parent 
of  a  future  generation.  If  these  things  be  true,  as  I  believe  they  are,  no  re- 
construction of  the  State  can  wisely  ignore  the  claims  of  the  child. 

The  national  belief  in  the  value  of  school  medical  inspection  and 
treatment  is  best  indicated  by  the  efforts  to  maintain  them  in  spite 
of  the  inroads  made  by  the  war  emergency  on  the  supply  of  doctors 
and  nurses.  The  result  of  an  experience  of  less  than  10  years  since 
the  system  was  established  as  part  of  the  school  system  is  summarized 
jn  the  following  statements: 

To-day  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  are  healthier,  better,  and  brighter 
for  its  labors.  In  large  towns  and  small  country  villages  there  has  arisen 
something  of  a  new  understanding  of  the  child.  He  is  coming  steadily  into  his 
kingdom,  into  his  individual  birthright  of  health  and  well-being.  Even  in  time 
of  war,  when  the  preoccupation  and  exigencies  of  the  military  situation  have 
made  exceptional  demands  upon  the  staff  of  persons,  officials  or  voluntary, 
who  have  devoted  themselves  hitherto  to  the  welfare  of  the  chUd,  the  claims  of 
the  school  medical  service  have  been  sufficiently  valid  and  obvious  to  secure 
the  maintenance  of  an  irreducible  minimum  of  its  working. 

So  great  is  the  value  attached  to  school  medical  inspection  that 
its  extension  voluntarily  to  secondary  schools  has  been  encouraged 
in  recent  years  and  has  been  assured  by  the  new  act  both  for  secondary 
and  continuation  schools. 

The  full  operation  of  the  act  and  regulations  bearing  on  medical 
inspection  requires  four  inspections  of  children — at  entrance,  in  the 
third  and  the  sixth  year  of  school  life,  and  at  the  time  of  leaving 
school.  Owing  to  the  curtailment  resulting  from  the  war,  provision 
was  made  in  1915  and  1916  only  for  the  inspection  and  treatment  of 
children  who  appeared  to  be  ailing  and  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
treatment  already  undertaken.  Of  the  5,306,411  children  in  average 
attendance,  1,446,448  were  medically  examined  in  1916,  instead  of 
the  two  millions  who  would  normally  have  received  attention.  In 
spite  of  this  decrease  the  total  expenditure  on  the  school  medical 
service  amounted  to  $2,089,350,  an  increase  of  28  per  cent  over  the 
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expenditure  for  1913-14.  Approximately  half  of  the  cost  was  met 
by  grants  from  the  central  authority.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  in- 
dicated in  the  employment  of  772  school  medical  officers  and  assist- 
ants and  441  medical  officers  employed  on  such  special  work  as 
ophthalmic  surgery,  aural  surgery,  dental  surgery.  X-ray  work, 
and  administration  of  anesthetics.  The  medical  officers  w^e  assisted 
by  1,527  school  nurses,  and  in  a  number  of  areas  arrangements  were 
made  with  local  nursing  associations  for  the  services  of  their  nurses. 
Since  the  work  was  limited  to  ailing  children,  the  burden  of  dis- 
covering children  who  appeared  to  need  medical  attention  fell  upon 
the  teachers,  who  have  always  cooperated  heartily  in  the  work  since 
its  establishment,  and  in  a  number  of  areas  memoranda  were  issued 
by  the  school  medical  officers  for  their  guidance.  The  following 
outline,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  J.  T.  C.  Nash,  of  Norfolk,  should  be  of  serv- 
ice to  teachers  interested  in  school  hygiene : 

Routine  school  medical  inspection  being  in  abeyance,  the  following  notes  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  school  medical  officer  to  guide  teachers  in  detecting  some 
defects,  which  should  secure  amelioration.  The  attention  of  the  local  care  com- 
mittee should  be  called  to  any  cases  discovered,  so  that  they  may  be  "  followed 
up  " ;  particulars  should  also  be  sent  to  this  office : 

I.  Defective  eyesight  may  be  su!^)ected  when  a  child — 

( 1 )  In  a  back  row  can  not  read  what  is  written  on  the  blackboard. 

(2)  Can  not  tell  the  time  by  the  clock  at  a  little  distance. 

(3)  Falls  to  keep  to  the  lines  when  writing. 

(4)  Misses  small  words  when  reading. 

(5)  Habitually  holds  a  book  nearer  to  the  eyes  than  12  inches  when 

reading. 

(6)  Complains  that  the  letters  run  into  one  another. 
<7)  Squints,  even  if  only  occasionally. 

(8)  Complains  of  tiredness  of  the  eyes  or  of  frontal  headache  after 
reading  or  sewing. 
n.  Defective  hearing  is  often  present  when  a  child — 

(1)  Is  a  mouth  breather. 

(2)  Has  a  "running"  ear. 

(3)  Looks  stupid  and  does  not  answer  questions  addressed  in   an 

ordinary  voice,  though  otherwise  inteUigent. 

Such  a  child  should  be  tested  for  deafness  by  a  forced 
whisper,  beginning  at  20  feet  and  gradually  lessening  the  dis- 
tance until  the  "  forced  whisper  "  is  heard.  Report  the  distance 
at  which  this  is  heard. 

III.  Inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  with  scabs  or  discharge  from  the  eyes, 

should  receive  attention  from  a  doctor. 

IV.  Earache.    This  should  always  receive  attention  from  a  doctor. 

V.  Gumboils.    These  should  receive  attention  from  a  qualified  dentist. 
VI.  Enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids  may  be  suspected  when  a  child — 

(1)  Is  stated  to  snore  or  breathes  noisily  during  sleep  or  when  eating. 

(2)  Is  a  mouth  breather — open  mouth. 

(3)  Is  frequently  troubled  with  nasal  discharge. 

(4)  Becomes  deaf  when  It  has  a  cold. 
106406**— 19 2 
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VII.  Loss  of  flesh  and  frequent  cough  should  receive  attention  from  a  doctor. 
These  symptoms  may  be  due  to  many  different  causes  and  are  by  na 
means  peculiar  to  consumption. 
VIII.  Heart  disease  should  be  suspected  If  a  <*Ild — 

(1)  Is  always  pale. 

(2)  Has  palpitation  and  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion. 
(3)>Is  blue  in  the  face. 

IX.  Rheumatism.    Children  who  often  have  sore  throats  and  **  growing  pains  *• 
should  be  suspected  of  rheumatism.    They  require  to  see  a  doctor. 

An  important  conclusion  that  has  resulted  from  the  experience  of 
the  last  10  years  is  the  emphasis  "  on  the  fact  that  the  problem  of 
school  attendance  is,  in  the  main,  a  medical  problem."  Since  the 
teachers  and  school  attendance  officers  have  cooperated  closely  with 
the  medical  service,  the  number  of  absences  from  school  for  causes 
other  than  medical  has  decreased,  while  the  average  percentage  of 
school  attendance  has  increased.  This  situation  has  necessitated  the 
development  of  a  new  type  of  attendance  officer  and  the  suggestion  is 
put  forward  that  "  the  most  suitable  visitor  to  send  to  the  home  of  a 
child  absent  from  school  on  alleged  medical  grounds  is  a  woman 
health  officer,"  who  would  be  in  a  better  position  than  an  attendance 
officer  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  ailment  and  to  advise  the  parents. 
In  the  Borough  of  Taunton,  where  no  men  attendance  officers  have 
been  employed  for  the  past  five  years,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  average  attendance,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  ab- 
sences on  grounds  other  than  medical  and  in  the  frequency  of  prose? 
cutions. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  work  of  the  school  medical  serv- 
ices has  been  the  number  of  special  inquiries,  which  were  begun  in 
1909  and  of  which  350  have  been  made.  These,  as  their  titles  indi- 
cate, are  of  great  practical  value  not  merely  for  the  medical  service 
itself  but  also  for  teachers  and  principals  of  schools.  Many  studies 
conducted  in  this  country  by  the  departments  of  school  administra- 
tion have  been  undertaken  in  England  by  the  school  medical  officers. 
The  only  studies  in  England  on  retardation,  for  example,  have  re- 
sulted from  such  inquiries.^ 

Although  the  school  medical  inspection  has  necessarily  been  cur- 
tailed, the  provision  of  medical  treatment  showed  some  progress  even 
during  the  war.  Of  the  319  local  education  authorities,  219  had 
established  480  school  clinics,  all  of  which  are  extensively  used.  The 
more  progressive  authorities,  like  Birmingham,  Bradford,  and  Shef- 
field, have  provided  comprehensive  schemes  with  clinics  available  for 
medical  inspection,  and  the  treatment  of  minor  ailments,  teeth,  skin, 
and  X-ray  operations,  eyes,  ear's,  and  tuberculosis.  A  number  of 
authorities  cooperate  with  hospitals  either  as  a  supplement  to  or  as  a 

>Tbe  study  of  this  subject  by  the  director  of  education  of  Blackpool  came  to  tbe 
author's  attention  after  this  was  written. 
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substitute  for  school  clinics.  Considering  the  immense  importance 
of  medical  treatment  in  the  scheme  of  a  school  medical  service,  it  was 
found  that  the  provision  was  still  inadequate,  and  in  1917  the  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  system  of  medical  treatment  was  made  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  grant  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  regulations  the  standards  of  an  efficient  scheme  of 
school  medical  service,  on  the  basis  of  which  a  grant  will  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  of  the  expenditure,  are  as  follows :  Arrangements 
must  be  made  for  the  medical  inspection  of  the  four  groups  referred 
to  above,  for  following  up  cases  of  defect  and  securing  medical 
treatment  where  necessary,  for  coordinating  the  work  of  the  school 
medical  service  with  the  work  of  the  local  public  health  service,  and 
for  rendering  the  school  medical  service  an  integral  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  elementary  education.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  report  is  to 
emphasize  the  preventive  aspect  both  of  medical  inspection  and  of 
medical  treatment. 

To  provide  ^ectacles,  to  excise  adenoids,  to  cleanse  verminous  children,  to 
extract  decayed  teeth  is  good  but  not  the  best.  It  Is  part  but  not  the  whole. 
It  Is  palliative  but  not  preventive.  It  Is  imperative  in  the  time  of  recon- 
struction lying  before  us  that  we  should  turn  off  the  tap  as  well  as  remove  the 
flood,  that  we  should  stop  the  production  of  disease  and  prevent  what  is  pre- 
ventable. 

The  national  value  of  the  medical  service  which  is  now  in  its  tenth 
year  of  operation  is  shown  by  the  improved  health  of  the  older  chil- 
dren. "  It  is  significant,"  says  the  report,  "  that  while  the  health  and 
personal  condition  of  entrants  shows  little  or  no  betterment,  that  of 
8-year-old  and  leaving  children  shows  a  steady  improvement"  in 
clothing,  nutrition,  and  cleanliness  of  head  and  body.  Fortunately 
there  has  been  a  continuance  of  good  health  during  the  period  of  the 
war  as  a  result  of  the  improved  economic  conditions ;  there  have  been 
fewer  cases  of  malnutrition  and  insufficient  clothing  than  in  previous 
years.  But  that  the  situation  is  not  yet  one  for  congratulation  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that : 

The  records  of  its  findings  (of  the  school  medical  service)  show. a  large 
amount  of  ill-health,  of  bodily  impairment,  and  of  physical  and  mental  defect 
*  •  ♦.  Of  the  children  in  attendance  at  school  (six  millions)  we  know 
by  medical  lnE9>ectlon  that  many,  though  not  specifically  "feeble-minded,**  are 
so  dull  and  backward  mentally  as  to  be  unable  to  benefit  from  schooling,  that 
upward  of  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  are  at  a  like  disabUlty  on  account  of  un- 
cleanliness,  and  that  10  per  cent  also  are  malnourished.  Then  we  come  to 
disease.  Perhaps  the  largest  contributor  is  dental  disease,  which  handicaps 
children  almost  as  seriously  as  it  does  adolescents  and  adults.  Probably  not 
less  than  half  the  chUdren  are  in  need  of  dental  treatment,  and  a  substantial 
number  (not  less  than  half  a  million)  are  urgently 'so.  Again,  upward  of  half 
a  milUon  chUdren  are  so  defective  in  eyesight  as  to  be  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  lessons.  Many  of  them  need  spectacles,  some  ophthalmic  treat- 
ment, others  special  "  myopic  classes/*  and  aU  of  them  careful  supervision  and 
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attention.  Next  we  must  add  diseases  of  the  car,  throat,  and  lymphatic  glands 
involving  another  quarter  of  a  million  in  a  relatively  serious  condition.  Then 
there  come  skin  diseases,  disorders  of  the  heart,  infectious  disease,  and  tuber- 
culosis. 

The  recognition  of  these  facts,  serious  though  they  are,  represents 
the  awakening  of  a  national  conscience,  which  '^  finds  its  origin  partly 
in  the  fuller  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  saving  life,  and  partly 
in  a  larger  understanding  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  and  equipping 
the  life  we  have." 

How  extensive  the  ramifications  of  a  national  system  of  school 
medical  service  are  is  indicated  by  the  attention  given  in  the  report 
to  all  those  agencies  and  activities  essential  to  its  successful  operation. 
Extensive  as  the  list  of  these  agencies  is,  it  can  be  supplemented  by 
welfare  supervisors,  probation  officers,  children's  care  committees, 
juvenile  employment  committees,  scoutmasters,  leaders  of  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs  and  brigades,  to  whom  only  passing  reference  is  made. 

The  safeguarding  and  protection  of  early  child  life  may  be  pro- 
moted by  the  training  of  mothers  in  prenatal  and  infant  care  and 
management,  the  foundations  for  which  may  be  laid  in  lessons  in 
mothercraft  to  the  older  girls  in  the  elementary  schools.  Under  regu- 
lations of  the  Board  of  Education,  issued  in  September,  1918,  grants 
will  be  made  to  efficient  schools  for  mothers  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of 
the  approved  expenditure.  Day  nurseries,  crecheSy  and  nursery 
schools  are  important  cooperative  factors  in  preserving. the  health. of 
young  children  in  the  preschool  period,  particularly  in  crowded  urban 
and  industrial  districts.  Their  importance  has  been  recognized^ by 
the  payment  of  grants-in-aid  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance by  the  Board  of  Education  and  more  recently  in  the  act  by 
the  incorporation  of  nursery  schools  in  the  national  system  of  educa- 
tion. "  The  purpose  of  nursery  schools  is  not  to  teach  the  three  R's, 
but  by  sleep,  food,  and  play  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  little 
children  to  lay  the  foundations  of  health,  habit,  and  a  responsive 
personality."  For  the  children  of  elementary  school  age  medical 
inspection  and  treatment  must,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  be  sup- 
plemented by — 

(a)  the  feeding  of  the  child,  by  the  parent  or  under  the  education  (provision  of 
meals)  act,  or  otherwise;  (6)  the  supply  of  fresh  air  for  the  child  by  means  of 
open-air  schools,  playground  classes,  or  adequately  ventilated  schoolrooms; 
(c)  the  exercise  of  the  child's  body  by  the  adoption  of  an  effective  system  of 
physical  training ;  (d)  the  warmth  and  protection  of  the  child,  by  requiring  that 
it  shall  be  sent  to  school  properly  clothed  and  that  the  schoolroom  Is  sufficiently 
heated;  and  (c)  the  maintenance  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  child,  by  insuring 
that  dirty  and  verminous  children  do  not  contaminate  clean  children  at  acbppl« 
and  that  for  the  school  itself  bath  and  lavatory  accommodation  is  available. 

All  of  these  agencies  are  now  more  or  less  adequately  provided. 
A  significant  fact  refuting  the  fears  that  the  public  provision  of  meals 
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would  pauperize  the  parents  is  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  children 
receiving  free  meals  from  422,401  in  1914-15,  a  large  figure  due  to  the 
industrial  disorganization  consequent  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
to  117,901  in  1915-16  and  63,939  in  1916-17.  Open-air  schools  are 
supplemented  by  classes  conducted  in  playgrounds,  parks,  and  open 
spaces,  by  school  journeys,  holiday  and  night  camps,  and  open-air 
classrooms.  The  war  has  had  a  special  influence  in  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  life  in  the  open  air,  and  its  extension  is  to  be  pro- 
moted and  encouraged  under  the  new  act.  To  stimulate  the  further 
development  of  physical  training,  play,  and  games,  the  board  in  1917 
undertook  to  meet  half  the. cost  of  the  salaries  of  trained  organizers 
and  supervisors  of  these  subjects  and  half  the  cost  of  maintaining 
evening  play  and  recreation  centers  for  children  and  young  persons. 
Finally,  to  insure  cleanliness,  many  schools  are  providing  for  school 
baths  and  showers  in  new  buildings — an  addition  that  is  inexpensive 
The  twofold  aim  of  the  school  medical  service — to  enable  the  child 
through  improved  physique  to  benefit  from  instruction  in  school  and 
to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the  nation — finds 
expression  throughout  the  report.  One  of  the  most  serious  menaces 
to  the  success  of  this  work  is  found  in  the  engagement  of  children 
on  leaving  school  in  employments  dangerous  to  their  health.  For  this 
reason  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  medical  inspection  of  children  imme- 
diately before  leaving  school  on  the  basis  of  which  advice  can  be  given 
on  the  choice  of  employment. 

The  physical  Injury  (of  a  wrong  choice)  which  manifests  Itself  is  insidious 
and  inconspicuous  but  far-reaching.  Malnutrition,  anemia,  fatigue,  spinal  cur- 
vature, and  strain  of  heart  or  nervous  system  are  conditions  the  discovery  of 
which  generally  caUs  for  clinicaMnvestigation  and  careful  inquiry.  They  do 
not  catch  the  eye  or  arrest  the  attention  of  the  casual  observer.  But  they  are 
profoundly  important  for  two  reasons ;  they  lay  the  foundations  of  disease,  and 
they  undermine  the  physiological  growth  of  the  child  at  a  critical  juncture  in 
life.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  the  conditions  rather  than  the  character  of  employment 
which  tend  to  Injure  the  child. 

Such  conditions  will  no  doubt  be  improved  by  the  restriction  im- 
posed on  child  labor  by  the  new  act  and  the  extension  of  the  medical 
service  to  embrace  pupils  in  secondary  and  continuation  schools.  The 
last  provision  closes  the  gap  which  existed  hitherto  between  the  medi- 
cal inspection  of  children  in  the  elementary  school  and  the  protection 
of  wage  earners  under  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act. 

As  soon  as  normal  conditions  are  again  restored,  England  will  have 
established  the  broadest  and  most  far-reaching  system  of  health  super- 
vision, one  that  will  affect  every  member  of  the  population.  Begin- 
ning with  the  maternity  centers  and  unifying  all  the  agencies  both 
public  and  private  for  the  promotion  of  health  through  childhood, 
adolescence,  and  beyond,  the  system  will  not  only  give  every  child 
a  better  chance  of  surviving  but  will  through  improved  measures  pro- 
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mote  the  physical  and  thereby  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  well-being 
of  the  nation.  The  next  few  years  will  not  only  see  the  extension  of 
the  program  in  the  schools  but  the  application  of  the  lessons  of  the 
war  to  industry.  New  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  relations  between 
health  and  economic  production  that  will  prove  as  significant  and  far- 
reaching  as  the  experience  of  the  school  medical  service  during  the 
ppst  IQ  years. 

In  this  country,  where  only  a  beginning  has  been  made  with  the 
medical  inspection  and  treatment  of  school  children,  parents,  teachers, 
medical  profession,  and  organizations  for  social  service  can  have  no 
better  lesson  brought  to  their  attention  than  England^s  example.  For 
those  interested  in  establishing  national  standards  of  health  there  can 
be  no  more  profitable  subject  for  study  than  the  irreducible  minimum 
of  a  school  medical  service  presented  in  the  report  here  discussed : 

(I)  Tbat  every  chUd  shall  periodically  come  under  direct  medical  and  dental 

supervision,  and  if  found  defective  shall  be  **  followed  up." 
(IT)  That   every   child   found    malnourished   shall,    somehow   or    other,   be 
ttOTH'Ished,  and  every  child  found  verminotw  shall,  somehow  or  other, 
be  cleansed. 

(III)  That  for  every  sick,  diseased,  or  defective  child,  skilled  medical  treatment 

shall  be  made  available,  eithar  by  the  local  education  authority  or 
otherwise. 

(IV)  That  every  child  shall  be  educated  In  a  well-ventilated  sdioolroom  or 

dassrom,  or  In  some  form  of  open-air  schoolroom  or  dassroom. 
(T)  That  every  child  shall  have,  daily,  organixed  lAye^cal  exerdae  of  appro* 
priate  character. 
(VI)  That  no  child  of  school  age  shall  be  employed  for  profit  except  under 

approved  conditions. 
(VTI)  That  the  school  environment  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  such  as 
can  in  no  case  exert  unfavorable  or  Injurious  Influences  upon  tho 
health,  growth,  and  development  of  the  child. 

EDUCATION  OF  WORKING  BOTS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  departmental  committee  on  juvenile  education  in  relation  to 
employment  after  the  war  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson, 
then  presidoit  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  April,  1916 — 

To  consider  what  step*  should  be  taken  to  make  proviaion  fofr  the  educatloa  and 
Instruction  of  chltdren  and  young  persons  after  the  war,  regard  being  had 
particularly  to  the  interests  of  those  (1)  who  have  been  abnormally  emt^oyed 
during  the  war;  (2)  who  can  not  immediately  find  advantageous  employ- 
ment ;  (3)  who  require  special  training  for  employment. 

The  committee  of  16  members,  representing  educational  adminis- 
tration, social  workers,  and  the  teaching  profession,  met  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Herbert  Lewis,  and  issued  its 
report,  generally  known  as  the  Lewis  Keport  *  in  March,  1917.    The 

^  Ptaal  Report  of  the  DepartmeBtal  Committee  ov  Jarenile  E^uratlo*  in  Relfttton  t9  Ebh 
plojment  after  the  War.    2  vols.     Cd.  S512  and  Cd.  8577.     (London,  1017.) 
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committee  took  the  evidence  of  a  large  number  of  representatives  of 
industry  and  commerce,  labor  and  education. 

The  committee  recognized  that  their  problem  was  really  "the 
standing  problem  of  the  adolescent  wage  earners,''  similar  to  that 
which  the  consultative  committee  had  considered  and  upon  which  a 
report  upon  attendance  at  continuation  schools  had  been  issued  in 
1909.  On  the  b^is  of  statistics  for  1911  it  was  found  that,  of  660,000 
children  between  12  and  18  enrolled  in  public  full-time  day  schools 
(elementary,  secondary,  junior,  and  technical),  only  13  per  cent  are 
likely  to  have  a  full-time  education  after  the  age  of  14,  and  that  this 
number  would  dwindle  to  less  than  1  per  cent' between  the  ages  of  17 
and  18.  Of  about  2,700,000  young  persons  between  ,the  ages  of  14  and 
18  in  1911-12  about  81.5  per  cent  were  not  attending  any  kind  of 
school,  and  of  the  remainder  very  few  completed  the  annual  courses 
for  which  they  registered  in  evening  schools.  The  decline  of  appren- 
ticeship, the  development  of  a  large  number  of  initially  attractive 
but  ultimately  blind-alley  occupations,  the  increased  industrial  op- 
portunities created  for  young  persons  by  the  war  demands,  together 
with  high  wages  and  relaxed  discipline  and  control,  all  combined  to 
bring  about  a  serious  situation  for  the  country,  which  would  be  inten- 
sified by  the  inevitable  dislocation  of  industries  at  the  close  of  the 
war.    The  solution  of  the  problem  demanded  a  new  outlook. 

Can  the  age  of  adolescence  be  brought  out  of  the  purview  of  economic  ex- 
ploitation and  into  that  of  the  social  conscience?  Can  the  conception  of  the 
juvenile  as  primarily  a  little  wage  earner  be  replaced  by  the  conception  of  the 
juvenile  as  primarily  the  workman  and  the  citizen  In  training?  Can  it  be 
established  that  the  educational  purpose  is  to  be  the  dominating  one,  without 
as  weU  within  the  school  doors,  during  those  formative  years  between  12 
and  18? 

The  committee  strongly  urged  the  raising  of  the  elementary  school 
age  to  14  without  any  exemptions  whatever  and  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  a  day  continuation  school  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  for  8 
hours  a  week  for  40  weeks  in  the  year.  Broken  terms  both  on  enter- 
ing and  leaving  school  should  be  avoided  by  having  definite  times  in 
the  year  for  each.  Criticizing  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools, 
the  committee  found  that  too  frequently  pupils  in  upper  grades  were 
merely  marking  time,  and  recommended  the  introduction  of  more 
practical  education  in  place  of  the  prevalent  bookish  type.  ^'No 
child  should  feel  on  leaving  school  that  he  has  attained  to  the  fully 
independent  status  of  wage-earning  manhood."  In  defining  the 
scope  of  the  work  to  be  offered  in  a  continuation  school  the  committee 
urged  the  postponement  of  specialization  to  the  last  two  years 
(16  to  18),  the  first  two  years  (14  to  16)  being  general  in  character. 
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We  do  not  regard  the  object  of  establishing  continuation  classes  as  being 
merely  an  industrial  one.  The  industries  stand  to  benefit  amply  enough,  both 
directly  through  the  beginnings  of  technical  instruction  and  indirectly  through 
the  effect  of  education  upon  the  character  and  the  general  efficiency  of  those 
who  come  within  its  influence.  But  we  are  clear  that  the  business  of  the 
classes  is  to  do  what  they  can  in  making  a  reasonable  human  being  and  a 
citizen,  and  that,  if  they  do  this,  they  will  help  to  make  a  competent  workman 
also.  Though  this  Is  wholly  true,  it  is  also  true  that  education  must  be  ap- 
proached, especially  at  the  adolescent  stage,  through  the  actual  interests  of 
the  pupil,  and  that  the  actual  interests  of  pupils  who  have  Just  turned  a  come: 
in  life  and  entered  upon  wage-earning  employment  are  very  largely  the  new 
interests  which  their  employment  has  oi)ened  out  to  them. ' 

Local  adaptation  would  accordingly  be  essential  in  both  stages  of 
the  four-year  course,  with  a  vocational  bias  and  a  number  of  alterna- 
tive courses.  In  the  second  stage  some  emphasis  might  be  placed 
upon  technical  subjects  bearing  on  the  students'  special  work. 

A  liberal  basis  is  stiU  essential,  and  the  English  teaching  should  now  tend 
toward  a  deliberate  stimulation  of  the  sense  of  citizenship  ♦  •  *.  Music,  art, 
local  history,  home  industries,  first-aid,  natural  history,  will  all  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  skillful  teacher,  and  can  be  treated  suitably  both  for  boys  and 
girls. 

Physical  training  should  form  part  of  the  work  of  all  adolescents 
for  not  less  than  one  hour  a  week.  Over  and  above  the  studies  the 
continuation  schools  should  become  centers  for  the  social  and  physical 
activities  of  the  adolescent  boy  and  girl;  schools  should  be  open  in 
the  evenings  for  recreation  and  games,  and  should  be  available  for 
clubs,  debating  and  other  societies,  study  circles,  concerts,  and  other 
organizations. 

The  committee  did  not  feel  that  any  opposition  would  be  encoun- 
tered by  its  proposals;  parents  were  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
advantage  would  be  in  favor  of  the  child,  while  employers  were 
recognizing  their  responsibilities  and  the  value  of  education,  and 
the  suggestions  were  warranted  by  the  success  of  experiments  in 
"works"  schools.  Assuming  that  the  plan  could  be  inaugurated 
in  1921,  there  would  be  about  2,600,000  pupils  between  14  and  18 
needing  the  service  of  some  32,000  teachers.  The  cost  would  be 
from  $35,000,000  to  $45,000,000  a  year,  without  including  the  cost  of 
providing  buildings. 

So  far  as  young  persons  who  had  entered  industrial  life  prema- 
turely because  of  the  war  demands  for  labor  were  concerned,  the 
committee  suggests  the  possibility  of  providing  special  courses  and 
the  opening  of  technical  schools  as  well  as  for  those  who  might  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  as  a  result  of  the  dislocation  of  industries 
that  might  be  expected  to  follow  the  war.  The  committee  empha- 
sized the  new  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  juvenile  employ- 
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ment  bureaus  at  this  particular  crisis.  The  Board  of  Education, 
cooperating  with  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  issued  a  circular  (No.  1072) 
in  November,  1918,  urging  local  education  authorities  to  establish 
centers  for  the  educational  supervision  of  young  persons  who  might 
be  thrown  out  of  work  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  Government  unemployment  grants,  payable  to  young  persons 
between  15  and  18,  be  made  conditional  on  attendance  at  such  in- 
structional centers. 

The  recommendations  are  sifmmarized  in  the  report  under  the 
following  headings : 

(1)  That  a  uniform  elementary  school-leaving  age  of  14  be  established  by 
statute  for  all  districts,  urban  and  rural,  and  that  all  exemptions,  total  or 
partial,  from  compulsory  attendance  below  that  age  be  abolished. 

(2)  That  a  child  be  deemed  to  attain  the  leaving  age  on  that  one  of  a  reason- 
able number  of  fixed  dates  in  the  year,  marking  the  ends  of  school  terms,  which 
falls  next  after  the  date  upon  which  he  reaches  14. 

(3)  That  steps  be  taken,  by  better  staffing  and  other  improvements  In  the 
tipper  classes  of  elementary  schools,  to  insure  the  maximum  benefit  from  the 
last  years  of  school  life. 

(4)  That  difficulties  of  poverty  be  met  in  other  ways  than  by  regarding 
poverty  as  a  reasonable  excuse  for  nonattendance  in  interpreting  section  74 
of  the  education  act  of  1870. 

(5)  That  the  factory  acts  be  amended  in  accordance  with  the  amended  law 
of  school  attendance,  and  that  the  law  of  school  attendance  be  consolidated. 

(6)  That  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Home  Office  do  consider  the  de- 
si  ra  bill  ty  of  transferring  the  work  of  certifying  as  to  the  physical  fitness  of 
children  for  employment  under  the  factory  acts  to  the  school  medical  officers. 

(7)  That  It  be  an  obligation  on  the  local  education  authority  in  each  area 
to  provide  suitable  continuation  classes  for  young  persons  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  18,  and  to  submit  to  the  Board  of  Education  a  plan  for  the  organization 
of  such  a  system,  together  with  proposals  for  putting  It  Into  effect. 

(8)  That  It  be  an  obligation  upon  all  young  persons  between  14  and  18  years 
of  age  to  attend  such  day  continuation  classes  as  may  be  prescribed  for  them 
by  the  local  education  authority,  during  a  number  of  hours  fo  be  fixed  by 
statute,  which  should  be  not  less  than  8  hours  a  week  for  40  weeks  In  the 
year,  with  the  exception  of — 

(o)  Those  who  are  under  efficient  full-time  instruction  in  some  other  man- 
ner. 

(b)  Those  who  have  completed  a  satisfactory  course  in  a  secondary  school 
recognized  as  efficient  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  are  not  less  than  16. 

(c)  Those  who  have  passed  the  matriculation  examination  of  a  British  unl- 
vei-sity,  or  an  equivalent  examination,  and  are  not  less  than  16. 

id)  Those  who  are  under  part-time  Instruction  of  a  kind  not  regarded  as  un- 
suitable by  the  Board  of  Education  and  entailing  a  substantially  greater  amount 
of  study  in  the  daytime  than  the  amount  to  be  required  by  statute. 

(9)  That  during  the.  first  year  from  the  establishment  of  this  system  the 
obligation  to  attend  classes  extend  to  those  young  persons  only  who  are  under 
15,  during  the  second  year  to  those  only  who  are  under  16,  during  the  third 
year  to  those  only  who  are  under  17,  and  subsequently  to  all  those  who  are 
under  18. 

(10)  That  all  classes  at  which  attendance  is  compulsory  be  held  between 
the  hours  of  S  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m. 
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(11)  That  It  be  an  obligation  on  all  employers  of  young  persons  tinda*  18 
to  give  them  the  necessary  facilities  for  attendance  at  the  statutory  continua- 
tion classes  prescribed  for  them  by  the  local  education  authority. 

(12)  That  where  there  is  already  a  statutory  limitation  upon  the  hours  of 
labor,  the  permitted  hours  of  labor  be  reduced  by  the  number  of  those  required 
for  tlie  continuation  classes. 

(13)  That  in  suitable  cases  the  young  persons  be  liable  to  a  penalty  for 
nonattendance ;  and  that  the  parent  or  the  employer  be  also  liable  In  so  far 
as  any  act  or  omission  on  his  part  is  the  cause  of  failure  in  attendance. 

(14)  That  the  local  administration  of  the  employment  of  children  act  of  1903 
be  transferred  to  the  local  education  authorities;  that  it  be  an  obligation  on 
every  local  education  authority  to  make  by-laws  under  the  act ;  that  the  statu- 
tory provisions  of  the  act  be  extended;  and  that  the  Board  of  Education  be 
the  central  authority  for  the  approval  of  by-laws  under  the  act 

(15)  That  the  curriculum  of  the  continuation  classes  include  general,  prac- 
tical, and  technical  instruction,  and  that  provision  be  made  for  continuous 
physical  training  and  for  medical  inspection,  and  for  clinical  treatment  where 
necessary,  up  to  the  age  of  18. 

(16)  That  suitable  courses  of  training  be  established  and  adequate  salaries 
be  provided  for  teachers  of  continuation  classes. 

(17)  That  the  system  of  continuation  classes  come  normally  into  operation 
on  an  appointed  day  as  early  as  possible  after  the  end  of  the  war,  and  that  the 
Board  of  Education  have  power  to  make  deferring  orders  fixing  later  appointed 
days  within  a  limited  period,  where  necessary,  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
area  of  any  local  education  authority. 

(18)  That  the  obligation  to  attend  continuation  classes  be  extended  to  chil- 
dren who  are  under  14  when  the  act  comes  Into  operation,  although  they  may 
already  have  left  the  day  school. 

(19)  That  the  attention  of  local  education  authorities  be  drawn  to  the  pos- 
sibility in  certain  cases  of  providing  special  full-time  courses  for  children  and . 
young  persons  who  have  been  abnormally  employed. 

(20)  That  in  areas  where  maintenance  allowances  from  public  funds  are 
available  for  the  relief  of  unemployed  young  persons  after  the  war,  attendance 
at  any* classes  that  may  be  established  for  such  young  persons  be  a  condition 
of  relief. 

(21)  That  the  system  of  juvenile  employment  bureaus  be  strengthened  and 
extended  before  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  that  further  financial  assist- 
ance be  given  to  local  education  ^for  their  maintenance. 

(22)  That  in  areas  where  there  is  probability  of  juvenile  unemployment, 
teachers  and  other  suitable  persons  explain  to  children  and  their  parents  the 
difficulties  of  obtaining  work  and  the  advantages  of  prol(mged  attendance  at 
school. 

(23)  That  the  State  grants  in  aid  of  present  as  well  as  future  expenditure 
on  education  be  simplified  and  very  substantially  increased. 

The  recommendations  of  this  committee  attracted  widespread  at- 
tention ;  comparison  with  the  education  act  will  indicate  that  most 
of  these  suggestions  have  been  incorporated,  that,  indeed,  the  report 
of  the  committee  furnished  the  general  framework  for  the  acti 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  DURING  THE  WAR. 

The  outstanding  features  in  the  field  of  secondary  education  are 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  revived  interest  in  the 
purposes  and  functions  of  higher  education.  There  is  perhaps  no 
problem  in  the  whole  range  of  education  that  has  been  more  minutely 
criticized  and  discussed  than  that  of  the  place  of  the  secondary 
school  in  a  democracy  and  the  nature  of  the  education  that  it  should 
provide.  The  increase  of  opportunities  in  which  all  may  have  their 
share  is  the  keynote  of  the  discussions  on  one  side;  on  the  other,  a 
clear-cut  definition  of  the  boundary  that  separates  general  from 
specialized,  technical,  or  vocational  education  is  made.  The  demands 
that  will  be  made  in  the  new  social  order  upon  the  trained  intelli- 
gence of  the  citizen,  whether  as  a  member  of  society  or  as  a  member 
of  a  trade  or  profession  or  as  an  individual,  are  accepted  as  the 
proper  measure  of  educational  values.  The  unanimity  with  which 
these  have  been  accepted  by  specialists,  officials,  statesmen,  and  the 
average  citizen  may  furnish  food  for  reflection  to  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  task  of  unraveling  the  tangle  in  which  secondary 
education  is  at  present  involved  in  this  country.  The  experiments 
that  the  two  great  democracies  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  mak- 
ing in  this  common  effort  to  promote  human  progress  are  fraught 
with  profound  significance. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  country,  where  the  effect  of  the  war 
has  been  to  cause  a  reduction  in  the  attendance  at  high  schools,  the 
increased  prosperity  in  England  has  led  to  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  enrollment  in  secondary  schools  and  an  improvement  in  the 
length  of  school  life.  So  great  has  been  the  pressure  that  in  many 
areas  schools  are  overcrowded,  and  many  have  a  waiting  list.  Since 
the  building  of  new  schools  has  been  stopped,  and  since  a  few  are  still 
under  military  occupation,  overcrowding  is  accepted  as  inevitable, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  compelled  to  relax  the  rules  as 
to  size  of  classes.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  teachers  absent  on 
military  service  or  war  work  has  contributed  to  increase  the  difficul- 
ties, which  have  been  met  by  the  employment  of  women  teachers  in 
boys'  schools  and  of  such  additional  men  as  were  available.  "  But  the 
withdrawal  from  the  schools  of  their  younger  and  more  vigorous  mas- 
ters, and  their  replacement  by  others  of  lower  physique,  of  more  ad- 
vanced years,  and  often  of  inferior  qualification,  is  an  educational 
loss  for  which  there  can  be  no  effective  compensation."  The  schools 
have  participated  extensively  in  war  work.  Of  the  1,056  schools  on 
the  board's  list  of  efficient  schools,  894  have  given  effective  help  in 
food  production,  in  harvesting,  and  in  producing  details  of  munition 
plants  and  of  hospital  equipment. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  for  secondary  education 
from  the  last  normal  year  preceding  the  war  up  to  1916-17 : 


Statistics  of  secondary  education, 

England  and  Wales, 

YcMur. 

Schools  on  the  grant  list. 

Schools  not  on  the  grant  list. 

AU  schools. 

Schools. 

Boys. 

Qirls. 

Total. 

Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Schools. 

PupUs. 

1913-14 

1,027 
1047 
1,049 
1,049 

99,225 
105,096 
108,354 
113,214 

88,079 
93,788 
100,336 
105,644 

I«7,304 
198,884 
208.690 
218,858 

121 
129 
129 
129 

13,618 
14,185 

8,928 
9,253 

22,546 
23,43S 

1,148 
1,176 

209,850 

1914-15.. 

23?  ^m 

1915-16 

1916-17        

1,178 

1244,599 

1  Statistics  are  not  available  since  1914-15  for  the  number  in  the  schools  not  on  the  grant  list.  The  fie> 
ures  here  given  are  based  on  an  assumption  of  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  the  figures  for  1914-15. 

During  1917  the  Board  of  Education  issued  new  regulations  for 
secondary  schools  in  England  increasing  the  State  aid  to  schools  on 
its  grant  list  and  making  provision  for  additional  grants  to  schools 
developing  advanced  courses  for  students  above  the  age  of  16  who 
might  be  desirous  of  specializing  in  certain  subjects.  Separate  regu- 
lations were  issued  for  Wales,  more  suitable  to  its  special  conditions 
and,  while  maintaining  the  same  general  standards  of  efficiency, 
basing  the  grants  on  an  age-range  of  pupils  from  12  to  18  instead 
of  10  to  18  as  in  England.  Grants  are  also  made  payable  for  the 
encouragement  of  experimental  or  pioneer  work.  To  qualify  for 
the  grant,  schools  must,  besides  submitting  to  inspection  and  offering 
a  certain  proportion  of  free  places  to  pupils  entering  from  elementary 
schools,  provide  a  progressive  course  of  general  education  of  a  kind 
and  amount  suitable  for  pupils  of  an  age-range  at  least  as  wide  ^as 
from  12  to  17.  An  adequate  proportion  of  the  pupils  must  remain 
in  school  at  least  four  years  and  up  to  and  beyond  the  age  of  16; 
these  figures  are  subject  to  modification  in  rural  areas.  The  grants, 
based  on  enrollment  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  are 
increased  mainly  "to  secure  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  in  the 
schools,  and  in  particular  to  enable  them  to  provide  more  adequate 
remuneration  for  the  teaching  staff."  The  consideration  of  the  whole 
question  of  salaries  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  was  intrusted 
to  a  departmental  committee  for  inquiring  into  the  principles  which 
should  determine  the  fixing  of  salaries  and  technical  schools,  schools 
of  art,  training  colleges,  and  other  institutions  for  higher  education.^ 

For  the  present  no  definite  requirements  are  imposed  as  to  qualifi- 
cations and  training,  except  that  "where  the  board  think  fit,  they 
may,  on  consideration  of  the  teaching  staff  as  a  whole,  require  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  all  new  appointments  shall  consist  of  persons 
who  have  gone  through  a  course  of  training  recognized  by  the  board 

>  See  pp.  610. 
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for  the  purpose."  Revised  regulations  *  were  issued  in  1915  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  but  conditions  haVe  not 
been  favorable  to  their  enforcement.  The  regulations  recognize 
three  methods  of  training  teachers  for  secondary  schools:  (1)  The 
first,  in  which  a  training  college  or  university  training  department 
assumes  the  whole  responsibility  for  instruction  in  both  theory  and 
practice  of  education.  (2)  The  second,  in  which  the  training  college 
is  responsible  for  instruction  in  theory  of  education  and  an  approved 
secondary  school  assumes  the  responsibility  for  training  in  practice. 
(3)  The  third,  in  which  training  in  both  theory  and  practice  is  given 
in  an  approved  secondary  school  by  one  or  more  qualified  members 
of  the  staff.  In  each  case  no  candidates  may  be  admitted  to  the 
course  of  training  of  one  year  except  after  graduation  from  a  uni- 
versity. 

For  purposes  of  recognition  as  an  efficient  secondary  school  the 
board  requires  that  the  curriculum  shall  meet  with  its  approval  and 
*'  provide  for  due  continuity  of  instruction  in  each  of  the  subjects 
taken,  and  for  an  adequate  amount  of  time  being  given  to  each  of 
these  subjects." 

The  curriculum  must  provide  instruction  in  tlie  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, at  least  one  language  other  than  English,  geography,  history,  mathematics, 
science,  and  drawing.  A  curriculum  Including  two  languages  other  than  English; 
but  making  no  provision  for  instruction  in  Latin,  will  only  be  approved  where 
the  board  are  satisfied  that  the  omission  of  Latin  is  for  the  educational  advan- 
tage of  the  schooL  The  instruction  in  science  must  Include  practical  work  by 
the  pupils. 

The  curriculum  must  make  such  provision  as  the  board,  having  regard  to  the 
circumstanced  of  the  school,  can  accept  as  adequate  for  organized  games, 
physical  exercises,  manual  instruction,  and  singing. 

In  schools  for  girls  the  curriculum  must  include  provision  for  practical  in- 
struction in  domestic  subjects,  such  as  needlework,  cookery,  laundry  work, 
housekeeping,  and  household  hygiene ;  and  an  approved  course  in  a  combination 
of  these  subjects  may  for  girls  over  15  years  of  age  be  substituted  partially  or 
wholly  for  science  and  for  mathematics  other  than  arithmetic. 

By  Bfpeclal  permission  of  the  board,  languages  other  than  English  may  be 
omitted  from  the  curriculum,  provided  that  tlie  board  are  satisfied  that  the  In- 
struction in  English  provides  special  and  adequate  linguistic  and  literary  train- 
ing, and  that  the  teaching  staff  are  qualified  to  give  such  instructon. 

At  present  the  majority  of  pupils  remain  in  school  up  to  about  the 
age  of  16.  There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion,  as  will  be  pointed  out 
later,  that  a  course  of  general  education  consisting  of  the  subjects . 
here  mentioned  shall  extend  from  about  12  to  16.  In  the  regulations 
for  1917-18  the  Board  of  Education  recommended  the  development 
of  advanced  courses  for  pupils  who  intended  to  go  on  to  the  univer- 
^  si  ties  and  other  places  for  higher  education  and  research  as  well  as 


*  Board  of  Edacatlon,  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  for  Secor* 
Cd.  8099.     (London,  1915.) 
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those  who  planned  to  proceed  to  commerce  and  industry.  It  was 
thought  that  such  opportunities  for  specialization  would  serve  as  in- 
ducements to  boys  and  girls  to  remain  in  the  secondary  schools  be- 
yond the  age  of  16.  The  suggestions  contained  in  these  regulations 
were  subjected  to  criticism  and  are  issued  in  their  revised  form  in 
the  regulations  for  1918-19.  The  advanced  courses  will  be  founded 
upon  the  general  education  offered  to  boys  and  girls  up  to  16  and 
will  consist  of  specialization  for  two  years  on  a  group  of  coordi- 
nated subjects  along  those  lines  in  which  a  pupil  has  already  shown 
ability.  "  In  every  course  there  must  be  a  substantial  and  coherent 
body  of  work  taken  by  all  pupils  and  occupying  a  predominant  part 
of  their  time,  tlie  remainder  being  given  to  some  additional  subjects." 
Three  groups  of  subjects  are  contemplated :  "  (A)  Science  and  mathe- 
matics; (B)  classics,  viz,  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  world  as  em- 
bodied in  the  languages,  literature,  and  history  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
and  (C)  modem  studies,  viz,  the  languages,  literature,  and  history  of 
the  countries  of  western  Europe  in  modem  and  medieval  times." 
The  courses  are  further  defined  as  follows : 

Course  A  should  normally  include  work  in  both  science  and  mathematics ;  but 
this  requirement  may  be  waived  for  pupils  who  do  substantial  work  in  the 
biological  sciences  If  the  course  Is  otherwise  suitable  and  includes  work  reach- 
ing an  adequate  standard-  in  the  physical  sciences. 

Course  B  must  provide  for  all  pupils  substantial  work  in  the  language,  litera- 
ture, and  history  of  both  Greece  and  Rome. 

Course  C  must  Include  the  advanced  study  of  one  modern  foreign  western 
European  language  and  literature  with  the  relevant  history,  together  with  the 
history  of  England  and  Greater  Britain.    It  must  also  Include  either  the  study  - 
of  a  second  modem  foreign  language  or  work  of  good  scope  and  standard  In 
English  language  and  literature. 

In  all  advanced  courses,  adequate  provision  must  be  made  for  the  study  and 
writing  of  English  by  every  pupil  either  In  connection  with  the  main  subjects 
of  the  course  or  othenv^se.  In  other  respects,  full  freedom  Is  left  in  the  choice 
and  arrangement  of  additional  subjects,  so  long  as  the  syllabus  for  an  A  course 
provides  for  some  substantlnl  work  In  language,  literature,  or  history,  and  that 
for  a  B  or  C  course  some  substantial  work  In  subjects  other  than  langimge, 
literature,  and  history. 

English  must  be  included  in  all  the  groups ;  in  group  A,  the  scien* 
tific,  work  must  be  offered  in  language,  literature,  and  history;  in 
groups  B  and  C,  the  linguistic  and  literary,  subjects  other  than  these 
must  be  provided.  The  courses  will  not  be  rigidly  defined ;  the  board 
will,  for  example,  approve  courses  in  ancient  history  from  the  Baby- 
lonian era  to  the  complete  organization  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  place 
of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  Old  and  New  Testament 
history  and  the  origins  of  Christianity.  In  the  modem  studies  group 
it  was  intended  originally  to  require  the  inclusion  of  Latin,  but  this 
compulsion  has  now  been  withdrawn,  and  at  the  same  time  English 
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language  and  literature  may  be  substituted  for  a  second  foreign  lan- 
guage. The  study  of  the  first  modern  language  must  be  carried  to 
the  stage  where  the  pupil  can  use  it  as  an  instrument  for  the  study  of 
literature  and  history  as  well  as  higher  linguistic  training.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  commercial  subjects  and  geography  are  not  provided 
for  as  separate  groups;  it  is  the  intention  of  the  board  that  geography 
be  made  an  essential  part  of  the  study  of  history  or  be  given  as  an 
additional  subject,  while  commercial  studies  may  be  covered  under 
the  third  group. 

Grants  of  $2,000  a  year  will  be  made  for  each  advanced  course  that 
is  approved  by  the  board,  and  no  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  num- 
ber that  a  school  may  organize.  The  grant  is  intended  for  eflScient 
staffing  and  equipment  Up  to  November,  1917,  between  270  and 
280  applications  had  been  made,  mainly  by  schools  in  large  urban 
areas,  for  the  recognition  of  advanced  courses  of  which  more  than 
half  were  in  science  and  mathematics,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
remainder  for  modern  studies.  Of  the  applications,  63  were  ap- 
proved in  science  and  mathematics,  13  in  classics,  and  19  in  modern 
languages. 

Considerable  criticism  has  been  raised  against  the  introduction  of 
advanced  courses  on  the  ground  that  it  penalizes  the  smaller  schools, 
where  the  number  of  older  pupils  is  as  a  rule  not  adequate  for  the 
organization  of  special  work.  It  is  felt  that  older  pupils  who  desire 
to  specialize  will  leave  the  smaller  schools  for  schools  where  ad- 
vanced work  is  offered,  and  it  is  objected  that  not  only  would  the 
first  schools  be  deprived  of  their  more  able  product  and  of  the  grants 
for  their  attwidance,  but  that  the  withdrawal  of  those  who  would  nor- 
mally become  prefects  or  leaders  would  militate  against  the  develop- 
ment of  corporate  life  in  the  schools,  while  the  transferred  pupils 
would  find  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves  to  their  new  surround- 
ings. It  is  replied  in  answer  to  such  objections  that  the  new  develop- 
ment of  education  looks  to  the  effective  organization  of  educational 
facilities  in  an  area  and  not  the  treatment  of  each  school  in  isolation ; 
since  the  new  note  is  cooperation  and  not  competition,  some  sacrifices 
must  be  made.  There  is  much  truth  in  this  contention,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  corporate  life  of  some  schools  may  suffer,  although 
not  quite  to  the  extent  claimed  by  the  opponents  of  the  scheme,  since 
the  withdrawal  of  older  boys  would  leave  a  more  homogeneous  group 
behind. 

The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  advanced  courses  so  closely 
resembles  that  for  the  development  of  junior  colleges  in  this  country 
that  the  parallel  need  not  be  pressed.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  general  education  planned  for  the  four  years  between 
12  and  16  in  England  corresponds  closely  to  that  provided  in  Ameri- 
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can  high  schools  to  pupils  between  14  and  18.  The  necessary  conclu- 
sion must  be  that  at  the  close  of  the  advanced  courses  at  the  age  of 
18  a  pupil  in  England  would  certainly  have  reached  the  stage  of  a 
college  junior  or  even  of  a  senior  in  America,  allowing  for  the  fact 
that  classes  will  be  small  and  methods  adapted  to  encourage  as  rapid 
advancement  as  possible.  The  movement  is  one  that  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  educators  in  this  country  who  feel,  as  many  do,  that  some- 
where on  the  educational  highway  two  years  are  lost  by  the  American 
student. 

The  organization  of  advanced  courses  and  the  implications  arising 
out  of  them  will  contribute  in  large  measure  to  define  the  scope  of 
the  English  secondary  schools.  Closely  associated  with  this  problem 
is  the  vexed  question  of  examinations.  The  existence  in  England  of 
many  examination  bodies  without  unanimity  as  to  standards  has  for 
a  long  time  exercised  a  detrimental  effect  on  secondary  education. 
In  1911  a  report  was  issued  on  the  subject  of  the  consultative  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  in  the  following  year  tho 
board  ^  prepared  the  outline  of  a  scheme  upon  which  conferences 
were  conducted  with  the  imiversities,  examining  bodies,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  local  education  authorities  and  secondary  school  teach- 
ers. In  July,  1914,  the  scheme  had.  advanced  sufficiently  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  further  criticism  and  suggestions  from  those  interested  in 
secondary  school  examinations.  This  scheme  proposed  that  examin- 
ing bodies  appointed  by  the  universities  should  conduct  two  examina- 
tions, the  first  of  those  classes  in  secondary  schools  in  which  the 
pupils  were  about  the  age  of  16,  and  the  second  at  about  the  age  of 
18,  with  necessary  modifications  in  the  case  of  girls.  The  first  ex- 
amination, it  was  intended,  should  test  the  results  of  general  educa- 
tion in  English  subjects  (English  language  and  literature,  history, 
and  geography),  foreign  languages,  and  science  and  mathematics, 
and  should  be  of  such  a  standard  as  to  be  accepted  for  entrance  to  the 
universities.  The  second  examination  was  directed  to  test  the  results 
of  specialized  study  of  a  coordinated  group  of  subjects  combined  with 
more  general  knowledge  of  subjects  outside  this  group;  in  other 
words,  the  results  of  the  advanced  courses  that  are  now  established. 

The  chief  criticism  of  the  examination  system  has  always  been  that 
it  was  conducted  by  men  who  were  out  of  touch  with  the  schools,  and 
that  the  examinations  tended  to  be  the  goal  of  school  work  instead 
of  a  test  of  its  results.  To  obviate  these  defects  the  board  proposed 
that  examining  bodies  should  keep  more  closely  in  touch  with  the 
teachers,  either  by  appointing  representatives  of  the  latter  on  their 
boards,  or  permitting  them  to  submit  their  own  syllabuses,  or  taking 
into  consideration  the  teachers'  estimates  of  the  merits  of  candidates. 

»  See  Board  of  Education,  Circulars  849,  933,  996,  1002,  and  1010. 
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It  was  further  recommended  that  an  authority  be  appointed  to  co- 
ordinate the  standards  of  the  examination,  and  it  was  proposed  that 
this  function  be  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Education,  assisted  by  an 
advisory  committee  representing  universities,  examining  bodies,  teach- 
ers, education  authorities,  and  professional  and  commercial  bodies. 

In  December,  1915,  the  board  indicated  in  Circular  933  that  their 
proposals  had  met  with  considerable  approval,  except  that  it  was 
generally  urged  that  the  additional  expenditure  that  would  result 
from  the  scheme  should  be  borne  by  the  State.  It  was  also  insisted 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  inclusion  of  such  subjects  as 
manual  instruction,  housecraft,  music,  and  drawing  in  the  proposed 
examinations.  Owing  to  the  war  it  was  felt  to  be  impossible  for 
financial  reasons  to  proceed  with  the  plan,  but  the  following  educa- 
tional points  as  a  basis  for  future  action  met  with  general  agreement: 

(c)  Limitation  of  external  examination  to  two  examinations  at  the  age  of 

about  16  and  18,  respectively. 
(b)  Recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  group  rather  than  the  individual 
subject  should  be  tlie  unit  on  which  success  or  failure  Is  determined 
in  the  first  examination. 
-  (c)  Concentration  in  the  second  examination  on  a  special  group  of  studies 
with  one  or  more  by-subjects. 

(d)  Inclusion  of  subjects  such  as  drawing,  music,  manual  instruction,  house- 

craft, or  some  of  them,  In  the  scheme  of  examination;  and 

(e)  Provisions  for  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers  with  the  exam- 

ining body. 

A  return  was  made  to  the  proposals  in  Circular  996,  which  was 
issued  on  May  25,  1917,  announcing  that  the  board  intended  to  put 
the  system  into  operation  on  August  1,  1917,  and  would  serve  as  the 
coordinating  authority.  A  secondary  school  examinations  council  was 
established  to  act  as  an  advisory  council,  consisting  originally  of 
18  and  later  21  members,  and  including  representatives  of  exam- 
ination boards  of  universities  (9),  of  the  teachers'  registration  council 
(5),  of  the  county  council  association  (2),  of  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions council  (2),  of  a  newly  created  standing  committee  of  profes- 
sional bodies  (1),  of  the  association  of  education  committees  (1), 
and  of  a  secondary  school  headmaster  as  supernumerary.  Officials 
of  the  board  may  attend  meetings  of  the  council,  but  have  no  vote. 
The  functions  of  the  council  are  to  deal  with  the  following  matters: 

(a)  The  recommendation  of  examining  bodies  for  approval  by  the  coordinat- 

ing authority. 

(b)  The  maintenance  by  each  approved  examining  body   of  an  adequate 

standard  both  for  a  pass  In  the  examinations  and  for  a  pass  with 
credit. 

(c)  Investigation  of  complaints  made  by  school  authorities  with  regard  to 

examinations. 
{d)  Promotion  of  conferences  with  examining  bodies  and  others  as  occasioa 
arises. 
106406"- 
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(e)  The  form  and  contents  of  the  certificates  granted  on  the  Tesult  of  the 
examinations  and  the  arrangements  for  their  issue. 

(/)  Negotiations  with  universities  and  professional  bodies  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  examination  certificates  as  exempting  the  holders  from  certain 
other  examinations. 

The  council  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  make  suggestions 
for  reform  to  the  board  as  the  coordinating  authority,  but  "  the  coun- 
cil will  consult  the  board  before  committing  themselves  on  questions 
of  principle  or  policy  which  are  controversial  or  specially  important/' 
No  examination  scheme  will  be  approved  unless  it  provides  for 
bringing  teachers  into  touch  with  the  examining  board,  for  exam- 
ining a  school  on  its  own  syllabus,  if  it  so  chooses,  and  the  syllabus 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examining  body,  adequate  in  scope  or  char- 
acter and  the  estimates  of  candidates  as  reported  by  theif  principals 
are  taken  into  account.  The  board  have  undertaken  to  pay  $10  for 
each  pupil  in  a  State-aided  school  who  takes  an  examination  as  a 
member  of  his  class. 

The  new  scheme  sliould  have  an  important  influence  in  reducing 
the  existing  situation  to  some  sort  of  uniformity.  English  education 
has  been  too  much  subject  to  a  system  that  disturbed  the  develop- 
ment of  secondary  education  in  this  country  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  Not  only  will  it  reduce  the  numerous  examining  bodies 
to  a  reasonable  size,  but  the  requirement  that  closer  contact  be  main- 
tained with  schools  will  have  a  sahitary  effect  in  removing  from  the 
school  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  real  ends  of  education  to  the 
examination  goal.  A  similar  attitude  is  developing  in  the  matter 
of  the  award  of  scholarships.  More  and  more,  narrow  specialization 
for  ends  that  are  not  inherent  in  sound  education  is  being  eliminated, 
and  examinations  will  but  serve  as  tests  to  be  taken  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  developments.  The  problem  that  still  remains  to  be  solved 
relates  to  the  nature  of  the  examinations.  Something  has  been  done 
to  discount  cramming  in  the  present  regulations  and  to  take  into 
consideration  a  student's  record  as  reported  by  the  teachers.  The 
next  step  will  undoubtedly  be  a  consideration  of  the  reform  of  the 
character  of  the  examinations  themselves.  The  probability  is  that 
more  attention  will  be  given  in  the  future  to  oral  tests  and  that  in  the 
written  examinations  mere  repetition  of  information  will  be  dis- 
couraged.* 

THE  POSITION  OF  SCIENCE  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM." 

The  controversy  that  began  almost  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  over 
the  relative  merits  of  the  classics  and  the  sciences  in  secondary  edu- 

» See  Hartog,  P.  J.  ExamlnaUona  and  their  Relation  to  Culture  and  Efficiency.  (Lon- 
don, 1918.) 

2  Report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  Inquire  Into  the  position  of  natural  science  in 
the  educational  system  of  Great  Britain.     Cd.  9011.      (London,  1918.) 
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cation,  combined  with  the  recognition  of  the  inadequate  attention 
given  in  schools  and  universities  to  applied  science,  led  in  1916  to  the 
ap2)ointment  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  committee — 

to  inquire  into  tlie  position  of  natural  science  in  the  educational  system  of 
Great  Britain,  especially  in  secondary  schools  and  universities,  and  to  advise 
what  measures  are  needed  to  promote  its  study,  regard  being  had  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  liberal  education,  to  the  advancement  of  pure  science,  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  trades,  industries,  and  professions  which  particularly  depend 
uix)n  applied  science. 

The  committee,  consisting  of  17  members,  was  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  and  issued  its  report  in  1918.  Evi- 
dence was  collected  from  schools  and  universities,  representative 
men  of  science  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  chemistry,  geology,  engi- 
neering, and  metallurgy,  and  a  number  of  leading  firms  engaged  in 
engineering  and  the  chemical  industry. 

After  a  brief  reference  to  the  history  of  science  teaching  and  the 
prejudice  against  its  introduction  both  in  schools  and  universites, 
the  report  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  wider  extension  of  the  subject: 

Now  it  is  the  war  and  its  needs  that  have  made  us  once  again  conscious  of 
the  nation's  weakness  in  science.  But  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  long  years  of 
peace,  quite  as  much  as  for  the  days  of  war,  that  some  Improvement  in  the 
scientific  education  of  the  country  Is  required. 

With  regard  to  the  controversy  between  the  classicists  and  scien- 
tists, it  is  pointed  out  that  the  humanizing  influence  of  science  has 
too  often  been  obscured.  In  urging  the  recognition  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  science,  its  place  in  education  is  thus  summarized : 

It  can  arouse  and  satisfy  the  element  of  wonder  in  our  nature.  As  an  intel- 
lectual exercise  It  disciplines  our  powers  of  mind.  Its  utility  and  applica- 
bility are  obvious.  It  quickens  and  cultivates  directly  the  faculty  of  observa- 
tion. It  teaches  the  learner  to  reason  from  facts  which  come  under  his  own 
notice.  By  it  the  power  of  rapid  and  accurate  generalization  is  strengthened. 
Without  it,  there  is  a  real  danger  of  the  mental  habit  of  method  and  arrange- 
ment never  being  acquired.  Those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  teaching 
of  the  young  know  that  their  worst  foe  is  indolence,  often  not  willful,  but  due 
to  the  fact  that  curiosity  has  never  been  stimulated  and  the  thinking  powers 
never  awakened.  Memory  has  generally  been  cultivated,  sometimes  imagina- 
tion, but  those  whose  faculties  can  best  be  reached  through  external  and  sensi- 
ble objects  have  been  left  dull  or  made  dull  by  being  expected  to  remember  and 
appreciate  without  being  aUowed  to  see  and  criticize.  In  the  science  lesson, 
the  eye  and  the  Judgment  are  always  being  called  upon  for  an  effort,  and 
because  the  result  is  within  the  vision  and  appreciation  of  the  learner,  he  is 
Micouraged  as  he  seldom  can  be  when  he  is  dealing  with  literature.  It  has 
often  been  noticed  that  boys  when  they  begin  to  learn  science  receive  "^n  Int«^l- 
lectual  refreshment  which  makes  a  difference  even  to  their  literary  work. 

This  quotation  has  been  made  at  length,  in  spite  of  what  will  be 
regarded  by  many  as  faulty  psychology,  because  it  furnishes  the  key- 
note of  the  report  and  in  one  form  or  another  recurs  many  times, 
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and  because  it  is  representative  of  the  type  of  thought  on  education 
that  is  frequently  found  in  England.  The  report  nowhere  enters  into 
a  detailed  discussion  of  the  humanizing  influence  of  science,  but  here 
and  there  deprecates  the  fact  that  many  of  the  ablest  boys  and  girls 
leave  the  secondary  schools  "  with  little  or  no  idea  of  its  importance 
as  a  factor  in  the  progress  of  civilization  or  of  its  influence  on  human 
thought.'' 

Science  teaching  in  secondary  schools  for  boys — 

is  In  general  confined  to  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry;  botany  and 
zoology  are,  as  a  rule,  taught  only  to  those  boys  who  intend  to  enter  tho 
medical  profession,  while  geology,  so  far  as  it  is  taught  at  all,  Is  taken  In  con- 
nection with  geography,  or  informally  as  part  of  the  activities  of  the  school 
scientific  society. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  grant-earning 
schools,  science  must  be  included  in  the  curriculum,  unless  exceptions 
are  permitted  in  special  cases.  But  although  science  thus  occupies 
a  position  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  subject,  the  com- 
mittee found  a  number  of  conditions  that  militate  against  successful 
work  in  science.  Among  these  are  :  (1)  Late  entrance  into  secondary 
school,  the  assumption  being  that  12  should  be  the  normal  age  for 
entry.  (2)  Early  leaving,  after  less  than  three  years  in  school,  due 
to  "(a)  the  parents'  inability  or  reluctance  to  forego  the  wages 
which  boys  of  14  can  earn;  (6)  the  want  of  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  secondary  education,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  success  in 
after  life;  (c)  the  tradition  of  beginning  work  at  as  early  an  age  as 
possible;  (d)  the  desire  of  the  boys  themselves  to  escape  from  tho 
restraints  of  school  life."  (3)  Lack  of  advanced  work  for  those 
remaining  at  school  to  18.  (4)  Inadequate  staffing,  equipment,  and 
time.  (6)  Restricted  scope,  with  the  result  that  "in  some  cases 
physics  up  to  the  age  of  16  means  little  more  than  practical  measure- 
ments and  heat,  while  in  chemistry  the  theoretical  foundations  of  the 
subject  are  often  neglected."  (6)  Inadequate  provision  of  university 
entrance  scholarships  for  boys  who  have  specialized  in  science.  The 
situation  is  still  less  satisfactory  in  the  public  schools,  many  of  which 
are  not  inspected  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  in  which  the  liter- 
ary and  classical  traditions  are  more  influential.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  little  or  no  science  is  offered  in  these  schools  to  boys  who 
specialize  in  classics,  even  though  adequate  provision  is  made  for 
the  subject  on  the  modern  sides.  The  public  schools  in  turn  exert 
an  adverse  influence  on  the  preparatory  schools  because  science  car- 
ries hardly  any  weight  either  in  the  entrance  or  scholarship 
examinations. 

In  the  secondary  schools  for  girls  the  conditions  are  less  favor- 
able and  there  is  even  less  definiteness  than  in  the  boys'  schools  as 
to  the  nature  of  education  to  be  provided  and  the  relative  importance 
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of  subejcts.  The  Board  of  Education,  in  its  regulations  for  grant- 
earning  secondary  schools  for  girls,  permits  the  substitution  of  a  course 
in  domestic  subjects  for  science  and  mathematics  after  15,  and  in 
the  period  preceding  this  age  the  time  assigned  to  science  is  quite  in- 
adequate. In  a  large  number  of  private  schools  the  subject  is  omitted 
entirely. 

With  reference  to  secondary  education  in  general  the  committee 
is  in  agreement  with  the  present  trend  of  thought  in  England  that: 

The  best  preparation  for  any  occupation  or  profession  Is  a  general  education 
readied  by  the  average  boy  at  the  age  of  16,  foUowed,  where  possible,  by  a 
more  specialized  course  on  a  limited  range  of  subjects.  This  general  education 
should  provide  normally  for  the  study  of  English,  including  history  and  geogra- 
phy, languages  other  than  English,  mathematics,  and  science;  each  of  these 
subjects  should  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  education  of  both  boys 
and  girls,  and  a  fair  balance  should  be  maintained  between  the  time  allotted  to 
tliem. 

In  a  four-year  course  from  12  to  16  not  less  than  four  periods  a 
week  in  the  first  year  nor  on  the  average  less  than  six  periods  a  week 
in  the  following  three  years  should  be  given  to  science.  Efficient 
teaching  of  the  subject  should  be  promoted  by  a  system  of  State 
inspection  and  by  its  inclusion  in  the  first  school  examination^ 
which  should  come  at  the  completion  of  the  general  course  at  about 
the  age  of  16. 

The  further  recognition  of  science  in  a  secondary  education  must 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  be  accompanied  by  a  revision  of  the 
curriculum,  which  has  tended  to  become  too  narrow  and  to  be  out 
of  touch  with  many  of  its  applications.  "  The  course  should  be  self- 
contained,  and  designed  so  as  to  give  special  attention  to  those 
natural  phenomena  which  are  matters  of  everyday  experience;  in 
fine,  the  science  taught  should  be  kept  as  closely  connected  with 
human  interests  as  possible."  The  committee  finds  general  agree- 
ment that  the  best  preparation  for  the  study  of  science  in  secondary 
schools  is  a  course  of  nature  study  up  to  the  age  of  12,  and  suggests 
that  the  work  of  the  first  year  might  include  physiography,  practical 
work  involving  measurements  of  simple  physical  quantities,  and 
ser^dng  as  an  introduction  to  some  important  physical  branches  in 
connection  with  the  making  of  such  things  as  electric  bells,  small 
induction  coils,  telescopes,  pumps,  and  so  on ;  where  laboratory  facili- 
ties are  available  the  committee  favors,  in  addition  to  physiography, 
"  a  course  of  elementary  general  science,  including  work  of  an  intro- 
ductory kind  on  hydrostatics,  heat,  and  the  properties,  both  physical 
and  chemical,  of  air  and  water." 

The  systematic  study  of  science,  beginning  at  about  the  age  of 
13,  should  include  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  not  with  a  view 

^  See  on  the  questioo  of  secondary  school  ezaminations,  pp.  32ff. 
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to  training  specialists,  but  rather  to  give  as  good  a  mental  discipline 
as  possible  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  involved  in  the 
phenomena  of  daily  experience  in  each  of  these  branches.  The  report 
emphasizes  the  responsibility  of  the  science  teacher  for  the  English 
in  which  the  work  of  his  class  is  written,  and  the  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  teaching  clear  writing  in  connection  with  everyday 
laboratory  work  and  for  instilling  the  habit  of  reading  books  in 
science.  Some  modifications  would  be  essential  in  the  case  of  girls. 
Hygiene,  for  example,  should  be  well  taught  in  girls'  schools,  but 
preferably  at  the  16  to  18  stage : 

Where  this  is  impossible  definite  teaching  gd.  the  laws  of  health  and  on 
personal  hygiene  may  weU  form  part  of  the  work  of  the  lower  forms,  but  It 
can  not  be  properly  considered  as  a  part  of  the  science  course.  Similarly, 
lessons  on  the  everyday  affairs  of  the  household  are  obviously  of  practical  im- 
portance, and  they  form  a  part  of  scientific  education  if  they  are  given  by  a 
teacher  who  has  a  real  background  of  scientific  knowledge.  But  much  of  the 
domestic  science  taught  in  schools  has  no  claim  to  the  name  of  science  at  all ; 
it  would  be  less  pretentious  and  more  accurate  to  caU  it  housecraft  and  find 
a  place  for  it  outside  the  hours  allotted  to  science. 

At  the  age  of  16  students  may  begin  a  more  intensive  study,  usu- 
ally for  two  years,  of  some  special  subject,  but  without  neglecting 
other  branches  of  the  general  course,  especially  English  and  mathe- 
matics, and  frequently  enough  French  and  German  to  be  used  as 
tools.  The  specialists  in  science  will  carry  forward  to  a  higher 
stage  the  work  in  two  or  more  of  the  sciences — physics,  chemistry,  or 
biology — the  choice  depending  somewhat  upon  the  future  career  of 
the  students.  The  fact  may  here  be  mentioned  that  under  the  new 
regulations  for  advanced  courses  in  scondary  schools  the  Board  of 
Education  in  1917  recognized  63  courses  in  science  and  mathematics 
out  of  a  total  of  95  approved,  the  remainder  being  distributed  be- 
tween classics  (13)  and  modern  languages  (19).  At  the  same  time  it 
is  recommended  that  a  course  or  courses  be  offered  suitable  for  stu- 
dents specializing  in  other  subjects  than  science.  The  following 
courses  are  suggested  tentatively: 

A.  (1)  A  course  on  the  outlines  of  cosmlcal  physics  and  astronomical  prin- 
ciples of  general  interest,  such  as  the  measurement  of  time,  the  calendar,  the 
size  and  mass  of  the  earth  and  sun ;  the  applications  of  spectroscopy  to  eluci- 
date the  composition  of  the  stars,  nebulie,  etc. ;  (2)  a  course  on  the  general 
principles  of  geology,  without  too  much  technical  detail,  illustrated  by  local 
examples  and  the  use  of  geological  maps;  (3)  a  course  on  physiology  and 
hygiene,  which  would  include  a  discussion  of  the  part  played  by  bacteria  and 
other  lower  organisms  in  fermentation  and  in  the  spread  of  disease;  (4)  a 
course  on  physical  meteorology ;  the  composition  and  general  circulation  of  the 
atmosphere,  relation  of  wind  to  pressure,  storm,  clouds,  rain,  snow,  thunderstorm, 
the  aurora,  weather-mapping. 

B.  Courses  on  the  history  of  science,  e.  g.,  (1)  the  history  of  astronomy  from 
the  Greeks  to  Newton,  including  some  account  of  the  geocentric  and  heliocentric 
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systems;  (2)  the  history  of  mechanics  oa  the  lines  of  the  earlier  portions  of 
Mach's  Principles  of  Mechanics. 

C.  Courses  on  the  develc^n^nt  of  scientific  ideas,  e.  g.,  the  constltntioiT  of 
matter;  the  conservation  of  energy;  the  doctrine  of  evolution;  heredity;  immu- 
nity. 

D.  The  lives  and  work  of  scientific  men,  e.  g.,  Leonardo  da  Vinci^  Galileo, 
Newton,  Lavoisier,  Cavendish,  Faraday,  Clark  Maxwell,  Kelvin,  Pasteur, 
Darwin,  and  'Helmholtz. 

E.  The  bearing  of  scientific  inventions  on  industrial  progress,  e.  g.,  In  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  farming  or  other  local  industries;  methods  of  trans- 
port by  land,  water,  and  air;  means  of  communication,  such  as  signaling, 
telegraphy,  telephones ;  methods  of  lighting. 

F.  Courses  of  a  more  practical  kind  than  those  mentioned  above  on  the  par- 
ticular applicationa  of  science,  e.  g.,  on  the  internal-combustion  engine  or  the 
dynamo ;  such  courses  would  appeal  to  boys  with  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind. 

G.  A  course  on  the  method  and  philosophy  of  science,  historically  treated 
with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  Aristotle  and  his  predecessors,  Archimedes, 
Galileo,  and  Bacon,  and  the  later  experimental  philosophers. 

The  committee  recommends  that,  if  a  second  school  examination 
is  adopted  in  accordance  with  recent  proposals  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, candidates  be  examined  in  the  group  of  subjects  in  which  they 
have  specialized,  together  with  at  least  one  other  general  subject. 
Thus  a  student  who  has  taken  an  advanced  course  in  science  should  be 
examined  in  that  subject  as  well  as  in  history  or  an  ancient  or  modem 
language  or  English  literature.  Candidates  who  pass  the  second 
school  examination  might  properly  be  exempted  from  the  intermediate 
examination  which  in  some  universities  comes  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  any  progress  in  the  teaching  of 
science  depends  on  the  adequate  supply  of  teachers  well  trained  in 
academic  and  professional  subjects,  and  that  such  a  supply  is  depend- 
ent on  the  paymBnt  of  considerably  better  salaries  than  at  present  and 
on  improvement  in  conditions  of  service.  It  is  suggested  that,  in  ' 
addition  to  university  study  of  science,  teachers  be  required  to  have 
one  year  of  training,  spent  partly  in  actual  teaching  in  a  secondary 
school  and  partly  in  attendance  at  professional  teachers'  courses  at 
the  universities.  Such  training  should  later  be  supplemented  by 
further  study  and  visits  to  other  teachers  and  schools.  Other  essen- 
tials to  successful  advancement  of  the  position  of  science  are  suitable 
laboratory  accommodation,  equipment,  and  libraries,  with  apparatus 
and  books,  periodically  renewed  and  supplemented. 

Turning  to  the  universities,  the  conmiittee  recommends  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  scholarships,  especially  for  students  of  science,  but 
based  on  an  examination  that  does  not  encourage  overspecialization 
in  the  schools.  Since  the  need  of  an  increased  number  of  trained 
scientific  workers  could  not  be  met  by  an  extension  of  scholarships, 
it  is  suggested  that  university  fees  be  lowered.    The  normal  age  at 
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which  boys  should  pass  from  the  secondary  schools,  at  least  to  the ' 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  should  be  18  rather  than  19, 
the  usual  age  before  the  war.  More  adequate  opportunities  should 
be  oflFered  for  students  who  do  not  intend  to  work  for  an  honors 
degree  to  take  a  continuous  course  in  science  for  a  pass  degree  corre- 
sponding more  nearly  to  the  B.  S.  in  this  country.  But  the  committee 
is  opposed  to  one-sided  specialization,  since — 

the  Increase  of  speciaUzation  in  aU  branches  of  knowledge  at  the  universities 
has  brought  It  about  that  students  of  one  branch  of  knowledge  have  little 
opportunity  of  hearing  anything  about  other  subjects.  It  Is  therefore  very 
desirable  that  there  should  be  given  at  the  universities  courses  of  lectures  of  a 
general  character  on  philosophy,  history,  literature,  science,  and  economics. 

On  the  completion  of  the  undergraduate  course  the  committee  urges 
the  introduction  of  a  year's  research  work,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  getting  new  results  as  for  the  training  afforded  in  independence  of 
thought,  maturity  of  judgment,  and  self-reliance,  and  for  the  gain 
in  critical  powers  and  enthusiasm  for  service.  The  committee  recom- 
mends a  uniform  and  comprehensive  system  of  research  degrees  in 
accordance  with  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Universities'  Confer- 
ence held  on  May  18, 1917.  Far  larger  provision  should  be  made  by 
means  of  scholarships  for  the  encouragement  of  postgraduate  re- 
search, since  "  no  expenditure  of  public  money  on  scholarships  holds 
out  more  prospects  of  valuable  returns."  For  the  promotion  of 
original  research  by  students  and  members  of  university  faculties  the 
committee  recommends  an  increase  of  State  grants  to  insure  the  effi- 
cient equipment  of  laboratories  and  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  time 
required  by  routine  duties. 

The  report  also  considers  the  relation  of  science  to  medicine,  engi- 
neering, agriculture,  the  Army,  the  civil  service,  and  its  importance 
in  the  preparation  of  students  for  these  professions.  With  reference 
to  technical  education  outside  the  universities  the  committee  recom- 
mends an  increase  in  "the  provision  of  instruction  in  pure  and 
applied  science  in  technical  schools  and  institutions  of  all  grades," 
including  junior  and  senior  technical  schools  and  evening  schools,  all 
of  which  need  to  be  adequately  coordinated  so  that  students  can  pass 
from  one  to  the  other.  "  Science,  both  in  its  general  aspects  and  in  its 
bearing  on  industry,"  should  find  a  place  in  the  courses  of  the 
proposed  continuation  schools,  and  might  properly  be  more  exten- 
sively introduced  in  schemes  and  systems  for  adult  education.  The 
committee  declares  with  reference  to  the  latter  that: 

We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  popular  interest  in  science  is  as  great  to-day 
as  it  was  30  years  ago.  Until  this  general  interest  in  science  Is  extended  and 
increased  and  the  deficiencies  of  adult  education  in  this  respect  are  made  good, 
an  important  piece  of  work  in  national  education  remains  to  be  done. 
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The  report  closes  with  a  consideration  of  the  supply  of  trained 
scientific  workers  for  industrial  and  other  purposes  which  the  com- 
mittee regards  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  gravity  and  urgency,  for— 

It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  prosperity  and 
safety  of  the  country  after  the  war  that  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Empire  and  the  production  of  our  industries  must  be  on  a  scale  greatly  in  excess 
of  anything  we  have  hitherto  achieved.  Sclieraes  of  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment are  being  prepared  and  discussed;  each  one  of  them  requires  a  supply  of 
trained  workers,  and  the  proposals  will  be  futile  unless  a  large  army  of  these  is 
forthcoming. 

The  work  of  the  Department  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research, 
established  in  July,  1915,  has  already  stimulated  a  new  attitude 
among  employers  to  the  need  of  well-directed  research,  better  train- 
ing, and  the  more  skillful  use  of  scientific  methods.  An  extensive 
movement  has  been  inaugurated  toward  the  formation  of  research 
associations  in  the  larger  industries,  some  working  independently, 
some  in  connection  with  universities.  This  movement  will  lead  to  a 
demand  for  more  trained  men  and  will  offer  better  recognition  and 
higher  remuneration  for  their  services  than  hitherto.  To  meet  this 
demand  the  supply  on  the  basis  of  prewar  statistics  was  inadequate. 
After  canvassing  the  possibilities  the  committee  concludes  that : 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  ability  should  not  be  wasted,  and  if  it 
is  not  to  be  wasted,  measures  must,  as  we  have  said,  be  taken  to  insure  (1)  that 
DO  pupil  capable  of  profiting  by  a  full  secondary  education  should  miss  the 
opportunity  of  receiving  it;  and  (2)  that  the  leakage  from  the  schools  should 
be  GO  far  as  possible  stopped. 

For  these  the  doors  to  the  universities  and  technical  colleges  must 
be  thrown  open  by  means  of  scholarships  and  maintenance  grants, 
and  the  development  of  sufficient  and  attractive  careers  for  trained 
skill  and  knowledge.  No  small  factor  in  the  movement  is  the  dis- 
semination of  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  need  of  reform. 

If  science  is  to  come  by  Its  own,  the  Nation  as  a  whole  must  be  brought  to 
recognize  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  science  to 
the  right  ordering  of  our  national  life.  The  more  closely  the  work  of  our 
legislators  touches  the  life  of  the  people,  tbe  more  intimately  it  is  concerned 
with  questions  of  food  supply,  housing,  transport,  the  utUization  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  conditions  which  make  for  bodily  health,  the  more  dependent 
It  becomes  on  the  skilled  advice  and  assistance  of  those  who  can  bring  their 
knowledge  of  science  to  bear  on  social  and  economic  problems.  Certainly  v/e 
must  provide  the  requisite  training  and  opportunities  for  those  who  are  capable 
of  advancing  natural  knowledge  or  acting  as  scientific  experts.  But  it  is  no 
less  Important  that  we  should  secure  for  all  who  are  of  an  age  to  receive  It 
an  education  which  will  enable  them  to  realize  the  vital  need  of  a  knowledge 
vf  science  both  for  the  individual  and  national  well-being. 
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POSITION  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES.* 

The  committee  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  modern  languages  in 
the  educational  system  of  Great  Britain  was  appointed  by  the  Primo 
Minister  in  1916,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Stanley  Leathes, 
and  reported  in  1918.  Considerable  unrest  has  existed  for  some  timo 
on  the  neglect  of  modem  languages  and  dissatisfaction  has  arisen 
Avith  the  assumption  that  English  alone  is  an  adequate  mediiun  for 
conducting  the  ever-increasing  world  intercourse  of  the  country.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  neglect  of  science  the  uneasiness  has  been  not  a 
little  stimulated  by  the  greater  attention  devoted  to  such  matters  in 
Germany.  The  work  of  the  present  committee  must,  therefore,  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  whole  movement  for  reconstruction  in 
English  education  that  will  have  its  effect  not  merely  on  the  schools 
but  on  commerce  and  industry  as  well.  The  province  of  the  com- 
mittee was  as  follows: 

To  inquire  into  the  position  occupied  by  the  study  of  modem  languages  in 
the  educational  system  of  Great  Britain,  especially  in  secondary  schools  and 
universities,  and  to  advise  what  measures  are  required  to  promote  their  study, 
regard  being  had  to  the  requirements  of  a  liberal  education,  including  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  history,  literature,  and  civilization  of  other  countries,  and  to 
the  interests  of  commerce  and  public  service. 

The  committee  followed  the  same  procedure  as  the  committee  on 
the  position  of  natural  science  and  heard  witnesses  representing  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  educational  institutions  and  associations,  and 
the  public  services.  Questions  were  also  sent  to  similar  representative 
organizations. 

An  account  of  the  history  of  modem  languages  in  Great  Britain 
indicates  that  the  modern  subjects  have  received  adequate  recogni- 
tion in  the  schools  and  universities  only  during  the  past  30  years, 
but  that  public  interest  has  not  been  strong  and  the  supply  of 
teachers  with  appropriate  qualifications  has  not  kept  up  with  the 
demand.  Several  reasons,  obvious  to  the  American  educator,  have 
militated  against  a  better  appreciation  of  modern  subjects,  not  the 
least  valid  of  these  being  the  richness  of  English  literature  and  the 
extensiveness  of  the  repertory  of  knowledge  in  most  fields,  as  well 
as  the  insular  situation  of  the  country.  Foreigners,  too,  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  learn  English,  so  that  this  language  served  as  an 
adequate  medium  of  intercourse  the  world  over.  "The  need  of 
modern  language  study  was  not  clear  and  insistent  before  the  war." 
In  the  schools  modern  subjects  have  suffered,  as  most  new  subjects, 
in  competition  with  those  that  have  a  traditional  place  and  are  en- 
couraged by  the  granting  of  scholarships  and  other  incentives. 

»  Report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  prime  minister  to  Inquire  Into  the  position 
of  modem  languages  In  the  educatlooal  system  of  Great  Britain.  Cd.  V)030.  (London, 
1018.) 
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In  competition  with  the  classics,  modern  language  studies  suffered  from  un- 
certainty of  method  and  of  alms,  from  lack  of  established  traditions  and  stand- 
ards; teachers  needed  exceptional  qualifications,  involving  unusual  length  of 
training  and  expense;  many  were  accepted  as  instructors  whose  attainments 
were  frahldy  Insufficient.  Those  of  the  highest  attainments  and  ideals  were 
discouraged  by  indifference,  sometimes  by  contempt  and  hostility. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years ;  any  further  advance 
depends  on  the  cultivation  of  sound  public  opinion.  With  this  end 
iji  view  the  committee  has  defined  the  many-sided  values  of  modem 
studies,  that  is,  "all  those  studies  (historical,  economic,  literary, 
critical,  philological,  and  other)  which  are  approached  through 
u^odern  foreign  languages  " : 

Modem  studies  subserve  the  purposes  of  Industry  and  commerce;  they  are 
needed  for  scientific  instruction  and  information;  by  them  alone  can  be 
gathered  and  disseminated  that  more  Intimate  knowledge  of  foreign  countries 
which  is  necessary  for  the  wise  conduct  of  its  affairs  by  a  democratic  people ; 
they  are  required  for  the  public  service  of  the  country  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad;  through  and  by  them  our  people  can  learn  what  is  best  and  highest 
in  other  countries.  Some  of  us  may  attach  more  importance  to  one,  some  to 
another  of  these  elements,  but  all  together  must  combine  to  supply  such  motives 
as  can  unite  and  mobilize  a  nation  in  the  pursuit  of  worthy  knowleilge.- 

The  relation  and  place  of  modem  studies  for  each  of  these  ends 
and  purposes  are  considered  in  some  detail.  But  in  addition  to  the 
practical  values,  modern  studies  it  is  claimed  are  an  instrument  of 
culture — 

and  by  culture  we  mean  that  training  which  tends  to  develop  the  higher  facul- 
ties, the  imagination,  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  the  intellectual  comprehension. 
Clearer  vision,  mental  harmony,  a  Just  sense  of  proportion,  higher  Illumination — 
these  are  the  gifts  that  culture  ought  to  bring.  It  can  not  bring  them  to  all ; 
In  their  fullness  they  can  be  possesseil  by  few ;  but  in  some  measure  they  may 
be  shared  by  all  who  desire  them. 

If  modern  studies  are  to  meet  with  the  same  success  that  has  at- 
tended the  study  of  the  classics — 

We  need  an  ideal  such  as  inspires  the  highest  classical  studies.  The  best  work 
will  never  be  done  with  an  eye  to  material  profit.  We  must  frame  our  Ideal 
so  that  it  can  be  consistently  pursued  through  the  whole  course  of  school  nnd 
university  life  and  even  beyond.  The  firvSt  object  in  schools  must  be  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  scholarship  nnd  skilled  facility  of  expression  and  comprehension. 
The  "  more  or  less,"  the  "  there  or  thereabouts,"  Is  not  good  enough  in  language, 
or  in  any  other  instrument  of  culture  or  information ;  the  standard  of  accuracy 
and  of  form  can  not  be  too  high.  Early  we  should  also  aspire  to  make  some 
of  the  boys  and  girls  understand  that  foreign  languages  are  not  learned  as  an 
end  in  themselves,  but  ns  a  means  to  the  comprehension  of  foreign  peoples, 
whose  history  Is  full  of  fhsclnatlng  adventui'o,  who  have  said  and  felt  and  seen 
and  made  things  worthy  of  our  comprehension,  who  are  now  alive  and  engaged 
in  like  travail  with  ourselves,  who  see  things  differently  from  ourselves  and 
therefore  can  the  better  help  us  to  understnnd  what  Is  the  whole  of  truth. 

After  discussing  the  general  aims  and  purposes  undp*"* 
study  of  modern  languages,  the  report  takes  up  the  que 
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relative  importance  of  the  several  languages — European  and  non- 
European.  French,  from  every  point  of  view,  is  declared  for-English 
purposes  to  be  the  most  important  living  tongue,  the  standard  being 
as  follows : 

The  importance  of  any  language  may  be  judged  by  the  significance  of  its 
people  in  the  development  of  modern  civilization,  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  its 
literature,  by  its  contribution  to  the  valid  learning  of  our  times,  and  by  its 
practical  use  in  commercial  and  other  national  intercourse. 

Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Russia  deserve  a  first-class  place,  after 
France,  in  the  modem  studies  of  the  universities,  and  all  but  Russian, 
which  is  apparently  not  yet  sufficiently  organized  or  valuable  for 
such  purposes,  should  find  a  place  in  the  schools.  With  reference  to 
the  Aexed  question  of  German,  the  report  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  its  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  information  in  a  large 
number  of  fields  of  human  knowledge.  But  by  the  standard  quoted 
above  the  report  believes,  that : 

The  time  is  hardly  propitious  for  their  disi^assionate  consideration.  No 
doubt,  as  a  factor  of  the  first  importance  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  years,  Germany  must  retain  a  pennanent  and  compelling 
interest  to  the  historical  student,  though  the  estimate  of  the  causes  which  have 
raised  her  to  that  position  may  undergo  changes  in  the  opinion  of  succeeding 
generations.  And  on  this  also  there  will  be  general  agreement.  Aftet  the  war 
the  importance  of  German  must  correspond  with  the  importance  of  Germany. 
If  Germany  after  the  war  is  still  enterprising,  Industrious,  highly  organized, 
formidable  no  less  in  trade  than  in  arms,  we  can  not  afford  to  neglect  her  or 
ignore  her  for  a  moment;  we  can  not  leave  any  of  her  activities  unstudied. 
The  knowledge  of  Germany  by  specialists  will  not  suffice ;  it  must  be  widespread 
throughout  the  people.  A  democracy  can  not  afford  to  be  ignorant.  We  may 
indicate  one  point  in  particular,  which  is  likely  to  be  of  importance  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  It  will  in  any  case  be  impossible  to  oust  the  use  of  German  in 
commerce,  even  for  our  own  purposes  at  home,  apart  from  any  question  of 
competition  in  neutral  countries.  The  mere  settlement  of  pre-war  accounts  with 
Germany  will  be  a  long  and  difficult  matter.  If  we  are  not  ourselves  able  to 
supply  men  who  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  (Jerman  to  conduct  the  necessary 
correspondence,  strong  Incentive  will  be  offered  to  the  old  practice  of  employing 
qualified  German  clerks  for  the  purpose.  This  is  only  one  of  many  considera- 
tions which  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  of  essential  importance  to  the 
Nation  that  the  study  of  the  (Jerman  language  should  be  not  only  maintained 
but  extended. 

Besides  these  five  languages  for  which  adequate  provision  should 
be  made  in  all  universities,  the  study  of  other  European  languages  and 
of  non-European  languages  should  be  promoted  in  various  centers, 
determined  partly  by  commercial  needs,  partly  by  other  interests. 
London  it  is  recommended  should  become  a  center  for  an  institution 
for  the  study  of  the  minor  European  languages  similar  to  the  School 
of  Oriental  Studies.  In  general,  however,  "  the  prospects  of  modem 
studies  depend  on  the  esteem  of  the  public'* 
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The  nature  of  instruction  in  foreign  languages  must  vary  according 
to  the  needs,  age,  and  training  of  the  students.  Home  instruction  by 
skilled  governesses  may  lay  a  sound  foundation  for  the  future,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  kindergartens  conducted  in  a  foreign  language 
might  serve  the  same  purpose.  Systematic  study  in  school  or  uni- 
versity is  essential  and  should  be  supplemented  by  residence  abroad, 
especially  by  those  who  intend  to  teach.  Facilities  for  foreign  resi- 
dence and  the  exchange  of  teachers  and  pupils  should  be  systemati- 
cally organized  and  encouraged. 

The  systematic  study  of  modern  languages  should  be  begun  in  the 
secondary  schools;  the  committee  does  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
introduce  them  in  elementary  schools,  although  the  phonetic  study  of 
English  might  well  be  begun  there  and  serve  as  a  starting  point  for 
foreign  languages.  The  committee  does  not  commit  itself  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  age  for  beginning  foreign-language  study,  but  pre- 
fers to  define  its  position  in  general  terms: 

The  position  of  reformers  is  that  it  is  neither  expedient  nor  profitable  to  be- 
gin the  systematic  study  of  a  foreign  language  In  school  until  the  child  has 
reached  a  stage  of  intellectual  development  which  admits  of  his  having  already 
received  a  sound  training  in  the  use  of  his  mother  tongue,  as  well  as  a  reason- 
able discipline  in  the  essentials  of  a  wide  general  education. 

The  scope  of  modern  subjects  will  vary  somewhat  according  to  the 
type  of  secondary  school  attended,  and  the  continuity  of  study.  The 
chief  aim  should  be  to  give  a  sound  training  in  the  principles  of 
language,  and  a  firm  basis  on  which  a  pupil  can  advance  by  private 
Btudy.  Intensive  work  on  one  language  is  much  more  to  be  com- 
mended than  the  sacrifice  of  thoroughness  by  the  study  of  two  or 
three  at  the  same  time — a  practice  not  uncommon  in  England.  This 
principle  is  warranted  by  the  fact  that  success  in  one  language  is 
the  best  preparation,  not  only  for  its  further  study  but  for  the  study 
of  a  second  or  more  languages.  In  a  four-year  course,  that  is,  from 
11  or  12  to  about  16,  the  energies  of  the  pupils  should  not  be  dis- 
sipated. "  It  should  be  possible  in  a  four-year  course  to  bring  one 
language  to  a  useful  point  with  the  majority ;  only  with  the  minority 
can  a  second  language  be  begun  with  any  advantage."  The  eco- 
nomical minimum  for  the  study  of  the  first  language  is  four  hours 
a  week,  preferably  for  two  years,  when  a  second  language  may  be 
taken  up.  Specialization  in  language  studies  should  not  begin  until 
a  student  has  passed  his  first  school  examination,  at  about  the  ago 
of  16.  The  advanced  courses,  as  defined  by  the  Board  of  Education,* 
should  cover  as  wide  a  range  as  possible,  and  private  study  should 
be  encouraged. 

The  chief  essential  for  the  improvement  of  the  status  of  modem 
studies  is  to  secure  well-qualified  teachers,  and  this  end  cr 

*  See  pp.  29ff. 
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achieved  by  improving  the  pay  and  prospects  of  those  who  must 
necessarily  undertake,  in  the  case  of  modem  languages,  an  unusually 
long,  laborious,  and  expensive  training.  "  It  is  desirable  that  every 
teacher  of  modem  languages  in  a  secondary  school  should  have  a 
university  degree,  should  have  spent  not  less  than  a  year  abroad 
under  suitable  conditions,  and  should  have  undergone  definite  train- 
ing for  his  profession."  The  committee  recommends  that  profes- 
sional training  should  consist  of  a  period  spent  in  a  school  recognized 
for  the  purpose,  where  a  teacher — 

would  at  first  employ  his  time  in  observing  tlie  methods  of  skiUed  teachers, 
and  studying  the  sdtieme  of  work  and  the  elements  of  his  art,  and  would  thus 
gradually  come  to  understand  the  principles  he  was  to  follow  and  the  difficulties 
he  would  have  to  meet.  After  a  sufficient  period  of  Initiation  he  might  beghi 
to  teach  under  supervision,  receiving  frequent  advice  and  practical  hints;  and 
before  his  period  of  training  was  over,  he  might  begin  to  run  alone. 

The  committee  accepts  the  conclusions  of  the  Modem  Language 
Association  that  qualified  British  teachers  are  superior  to  foreign 
teachers,  partly  because  the  latter  are  found  less  effective  for  disci- 
pline and  for  the  exercise  of  a  salutary  influence  over  the  pupils, 
partly  because  the  training  of  foreign  students  has  tended  to  give 
them  an  "excessive  philological  and  antiquarian  bias,"  and  chiefly 
because  "  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  studies  themselves  will  be 
more  successfully  presented  to  the  classes  by  teachers  who  approach 
them  from  the  British  point  of  view."  Foreign  exchange  assistants, 
however,  are  a  most  valuable  supplement. 

But  "the  universities  are  the  keystone  of  the  whole  structure  of 
higher  education."  At  present  t^e  arrangements  as  to  staff,  equip- 
ment, and  expenditure  for  modern  languages  are  defective  in  the 
British  universities.  The  committee  urges  that  action  should  be  taken 
by  Parliament  to  adopt  a  policy  embodying — 

a  scheme  providing  for  the  establislunent,  within  10  years  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  in  addition  to  aU  the  posts  that  already  exist  and  those  that  may 
be  founded  by  private  or  local  initiative,  of,  say,  55  first-class  professorships — 
15  of  French  studies,  and  10  each  for  the  studies  concerned  with  the  four  other 
prhicipal  countries  of  Europe — and  double  that  number  of  lectureships. 

Such  a  scheme  must  be  accompanied  by  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  scholarships  for  entrance  to  the  universities  and  post- 
graduate studies.  In  1911-12  only  8  out  of  440  entrance  scholar- 
ships at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  awarded  to  modern  languages. 
Assistance  should  also  be  afforded  to  students  to  spend  some  time 
abroad. 

In  addition  to  organized  study  in  secondary  schools  and  universi- 
ties the  report  emphasizes  the  importance  of  providing  facilities  for 
the  study  of  modern  languages  in  later  life,  especially  for  those  who 
discover  the  need  of  such  knowledge  for  commerce  or  industry.    The 
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local  authorities  are  urged  to  extend  the  provisions  already  made  in 
evening  classes  by  the  organization  of  other  part-time  and  even  brief 
whole-time  study.  But  the  pursuit  of  such  study  can  only  be  stimu- 
lated if  adequate  pay  and  prospects  are  held  out  for  specialization,  a 
condition  not  prevailing  at  present. 

For  the  specialist  in  modern  language  teaching  the  sections  on 
method  and  examinations  will  prove  of  particular  interest,  especially 
the  carefully  elaborated  consideration  of  the  merits  and  limitations 
of  the  direct  method,  of  the  importance  of  oral  tests,  and  of  the  place 
of  translation  from  English  into  the  foreign  tongue.  The  report 
contains  a  summary  of  conclusions  and  recommendations,  an  appen- 
dix on  the  hours  of  work,  salaries,  and  pensions  in  a  number  of  foreign 
countries,  and  a  letter  from  31  professors  and  readers  of  modern 
languages  in  British  universities  representing  their  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  committee's  reference.  The  report  represents  the  substan- 
tial consensus  of  the  whole  committee;  the  exceptions  are  certain 
reservations  on  the  questions  of  the  educational  value  of  French  and 
Latin,  compulsory  Latin  at  the  university,  languages  in  the  first 
school  examination,  modern  sides,  the  age  at  which  foreign  languages 
should  be  begun,  preparatory  schools,  and  the  classification  of  schools. 
The  report  will,  like  the  corresponding  report  on  the  position  of 
natural  science,  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  development 
of  higher  education  in  Great  Britain.  The  general  position  of  the 
committee  may  well  be  summarized  in  its  own  words : 

The  due  advance  of  modeni  studies  appears  to  us  to  require  in  the  first 
lAixca  a  change  of  spirit.  We  do  not  underrate,  we  may  even  be  held  by  some 
to  have  unduly  emphasized,  the  practical  value  of  modem  studies  as  affecting 
the  material  fortunes  of  the  Nation,  its  classes,  and  its  individual  citizens.  But 
no  department  of  knowledge  can  obtain  its  highest  development  unless  it  l>e 
inspired  by  an  ideal.  That  ideal  of  humane  ^  learning  concerned  with  the 
thought,  the  life,  the  achievements,  the  psychology,  in  fact,  the  entire  history  of 
modern  nations,  we  have  endeavored  to  indicate  and  define ;  and  we  h-ive  foumi 
an  encouraging  example  in  the  highest  results  attained  during  many  centuries 
by  the  culture  based  on  the  records  of  ancient  civilization.  What  has  been 
done  through  the  study  of  the  dead  people  of  Greece  and  Rome,  can  be  done, 
wo  conceive,  through  the  study  of  the  living  peoples  of  the  habitable  globe  In 
l»roi)ortlon  to  their  several  contributions  to  the  art  of  living.  Modern  studies 
must  for  such  purposes  be  pursued  with  like  intensity  of  purpose,  with  like 
ff:I(h  and  sympathy,  with  like  seriousness  and  accuracy,  and  a  Uke  Ideal  of 
Sfhularship. 

TENDENCIES  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES. 

The  education  act  gives  no  special  treatment  or  attention  to  sec- 
ondary education.  Local  authorities  are  encouraged  to  devote  more 
money  to  higher  education  by  the  removal  of  the  existing  restriction 
oil  the  amount  that  can  be  levied  from  the  local  rates,  and  the  law 
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specifically  requires  that  "  adequate  provision  shall  be  made  in  order 
to  secure  that  children  and  young  persons  shall  not  be  debarred  from 
receiving  the  benefits  of  any  form  of  education  by  which  they  are 
capable  of  profiting,  through  inability  to  pay  fees."  Although  the 
law  does  not  requii'e  the  establishment  of  secondary  schools,  the  Board 
of  Education  is  empowered  to  withhold  its  refusal  of  schemes  sub- 
mitted by  local  education  authorities  unless  they  make  adequate  pro- 
visions for  education  in  the  area  as  a  whole.  Indirectly,  therefore, 
considerable  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  to  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education  that  are  at  present  limited.  The  ques- 
tion of  free  secondary  education  was  not  entii'ely  lost  sight  of,  and 
it  was  proposed,  during  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  Fisher  bill, 
that  fees  be  abolished  in  State-aided  secondary  schools.  The  proposal 
did  not  meet  with  much  response.  Mr.  Fisher  pointed  out  that  67 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  State-aided  schools  had  come  from  the 
public  elementary  schools;  instead  of  abolishing  fees  and  losing 
$5,000,000  of  revenue,  it  was  wiser  to  encourage  local  education  au- 
thorities to  provide  more  secondary  schools,  to  apply  for  more  State 
grants,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  to  provide  more  free  places  in 
such  schools.  The  legal  requirement  quoted  above  would  insure  that 
no  pupil  of  ability  would  be  deprived  of  his  opportunity  of  securing 
a  higher  education. 

No  action  has  accordingly  been  taken  by  the  State  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  free  secondary  education  as  a  part  of  the  national 
system.  There  is,  however,  a  pronounced  body  of  opinion  through- 
out the  country  in  favor  of  free  higher  education  for  those  who  have 
the  ability  to  profit  by  it.  The  British  Labor  Party  had  something 
of  this  kind  in  mind  when  they  demanded  in  their  program  public 
provision  "  for  the  education  alike  of  children,  of  adolescents,  and  of 
adults,  in  which  the  Labor  Party  demands  a  genuine  equality  of 
opportunity,  overcoming  all  differences  of  material  circumstances.'' 
The  Workers'  Educational  Association  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions on  full-time  secondary  education  as  part  of  their  program  for 
educational  reconstruction : 

That  aU  children  admitted  to  a  secondary  school  should  have  reached  an 
approved  standard  of  education,  the  ground  of  transfer  being  the  fitness  of  the 
scholar  for  the  broader  curriculum. 

That  free  provision  should  be  made  for  all  who  are  eligible  and  desirous  to 
enter  such  schools,  such  provisions  to  include  a  satisfactory  maintenance 
allowance  where  necessary. 

That  the  number  of  secondary  schools  of  varying  types  should  be  largely 
increased,  and  that  the  curriculum  be  made  more  variable  to  meet  the  interests 
of  individual  scholars. 

The  sense  of  the  Education  Reform  Council,  a  large  and  representa- 
tive body  appointed  at  the  instance  of  the  Teachers'  Guild,  was  that 
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scholarships  and  free  places  "  should  be  provided  in  such  numbers  as 
will  admit  to  secondary  schools  those  pupils  from  elementary  pr  pre- 
paratory schools  who  can  profitably  undertake  a  full  secondary 
course."  It  also  urged  that  "the  number  of  efficient  secondary 
schools  of  varying  types  should  be  increased,"  a  view  shared  by  the 
Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters,  which  declared  in  its  edu- 
cational policy  that  "there  should  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  secondary  schools,  i.  e.,  schools  which  provide  some  form 
of  whole-time  general  education  as  distinct  from  technical  training 
up  to  the  age  of  18."  The  Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Mas- 
ters in  Secondary  Schools  also  declared  it  to  be  part  of  its  educational 
policy  that "  no  child  who  has  shown  capacity  to  profit  by  a  course  of 
secondary  education  should  be  refused  admission  to  the  schools,  even 
if  the  child  has  to  be  fed  and  clothed  at  the  public  expense  to  enable 
him  to  attend."  This  view  was  slightly  expanded  in  the  educational 
policy  of  the  National  Association  of  Education  Officers,  who  declared 
"  that  no  child  who  is  qualified  to  receive  secondary,  technical,  or  uni- 
versity education  should  be  debarred  therefrom  for  financial  reasons." 
Finally,  the  Teachers'  Registration  Council  supported  "  the  principle 
of  abolishing  fees  in  secondary  schools  for  the  maintenance  of  which  a 
local  education  authority  is  responsible,  and  also  the  principle  of  a 
due  number  of  free  places  in  secondary  schools  which  are  partly 
maintained  by  State  grants." 

The  Athenaeum  and  the  Times  Educational  Supplement  went 
beyond  this  program  and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
imiversal  free  secondary  education  based  on  a  common  elementary 
education.  The  commorx  basis  would  continue  up  to  the  age  of  11  or  12 
and  would  be  followed  by  a  general  secondary  education  adapted  to 
individual  ability  and  interests  up  to  15  and  16.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  these  proposals  will  take  concrete  shape  for  some  time.  The 
principle  that  differentiation  should  take  place  at  the  age  of  11  or  12 
is  very  generally  accepted  and  is  undoubtedly  the  age  that  will  be 
universally  adopted.  The  accomplishments  of  an  elementary  school 
or  its  equivalent  up  to  that  age  will  become  the  basis  upon  which  will 
be  developed  the  advanced  work  in  the  upper  grades  and  the  central 
schools  required  by  the  act  and  the  lower  secondary  school  courses. 

It  may  be  generally  assumed  that  the  opportunities  that  are  de- 
manded will  be  extended  and  increased  in  public  and  other  State- 
aided  schools.  In  addition  to  these  schools  there  has  been  a  supply 
of  private  schools  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  great  public  schools 
and  other  endowed  schools  to  their  private  venture  or  proprietary 
school.  At  the  present  time  neither  the  Board  of  Education  nor 
any  other  authority  knows  the  extent  of  this  supply.    Under  the 
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new  act,  however,  the  board  is  now  empowered  to  secui'e  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  schools  "  in  order  that  full  information  may  be  available 
as  to  the  provision  for  education  and  the  use  made  of  such  provision 
in  England  and  Wales.''  Together  with  local  education  authorities  • 
the  board  may  inspect  schools  that  desire  to  be  recognized  as  eflScient 
for  certain  purposes.  The  Teachers'  Registration  Council  will  also 
affect  the  status  of  private  schools  indirectly  in  so  far  as  a  teacher's 
eligibility  to  be  registered  will  depend  in  part  on  the  character  of 
the  schools  in  which  he  has  served.  Further,  private  schools  will  be 
subjected  to.severe  competition  for  various  reasons;  the  schools  estab- 
lished by  local  education  authorities  will  command  more  money 
from  the  State  and  their  localities;  such  schools  will  offer  higher 
salaries  and  pensions  to  teachers;  the  board  wUl  grant  additional 
aid  to  the  larger  schools  for  advanced  courses ;  and,  finally,  it  is 
proposed  that  there  shall  be  some  differentiation  between  public  and 
private  schools  in  the  certificates  awarded  as  a  result  of  the  secondary 
schools  eiELaminations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  compe- 
tition, inspection,  and  some  public  supervision  may  well  stimulate 
the  private  schools  to  take  a  very  real  place  in  the  national  qrstem. 
The  private  schools  have  always  played  an  important  part  in  English 
education,  and,  if  they  have  not  fully  measured  up  to  the  claims  of 
those  who  have  favored  their  existence  on  the  ground  that  they  serve 
as  experimental  stations,  they  have  furnished  opportunities  for  sec- 
ondary education  that  would  otherwise  not  have  been  available. 
Many  will  disappear  under  the  full  light  of  publicity,  but  many 
others  may  win  a  new  place  for  themselves  as  the  result  of  the 
revived  interest  in  education. 

THE  MEANING  OP  A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

Complete  unanimity  prevails  on  the  broad  question  of  the  func- 
tion of  secondary  education.  The  opportunities  wUl  imdoubtedly  be 
democratized,  and  access  to  the  secondary  school  will  become  more 
ready.  There  is  no  intention,  however,  to  confuse  the  functions  of 
secondary  education  by  introducing  into  it  elements  of  technical  and 
vocational  training.  Tliose  who  charge  the  European  secondary 
school  with  being  the  haven  of  aristocracy  would  be  somewhat  aston- 
ished to  find  liberal  and  conservative,  democrat  and  aristocrat,  em- 
ployee and  employer  united  in  complete  agreement  on  the  principle 
that  "a  secondary  school  exists  to  prpvide  a  liberal  training,  and 
it  is  no  part  of  its  task  to  furnish  specific  or  technical  instruction  in 
the  rudiments  of  professional  studies  or  commercial  routine." 
(Schoolmasters'  Yearbook,  1918.)  The  Workers'  Educational  Asso- 
ciation expresses  the  same  view  in  its  resolutions :  ^ 

That  the  requirements  of  a  Uberal  education  should  be  regarded  as  para-  . 
mount  in  the  organization  of  every  type  of  secondary  school. 
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That  in  the  interests  alike  of  education  and  of  economic  efficiency  a  souDd 
general  education  in  childhood  and  adolescence  is  the  necessary  foundation 
for  any  specialized  course  of  technical  or  professional  training,  both  In  town 
find  country,  and  that  therefore  a  technical  education  should  be  regarded  as 
supplementary  to  secondary  education. 

The  Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters  urges  that : 

The  essential  characteristic  of  post-elementary  education  should  be  the 
development  of  various  types  of  schools  so  as  to  give  the  best  possible  chance 
to  the  most  varied  kinds  of  ability.  The  one  common  feature  must  be  that  the 
aim  is  primarily  educational — the  harmonious  development  of  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  powers.  The  imparting  of  the  technical  elements  of  a 
trade  is  not  in  itself  an  education,  but  to  say  this  is  not  to  deny  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  knowledge  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  sort  of  trade  and  prac- 
tical pursuit  can  be  and  ought  to  be  laid  under  contribution  for  the  building  up 
of  various  sorts  of  educational  courses.  , 

The  functions  of  liberal  and  technical  education  are  thus  clearly 
separated.  Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  and 
content  of  a  liberal  education,  the  general  aim  of  secondary  educa- 
tion that  a  liberal  education  is  to  promote  may  be  considered.  Again 
it  is  illuminating  to  quote  current  English  thought.  The  School- 
masters' Yearbook,  1918,  thus  describes  the  purposes  of  secondary 
schools : 

They  have  to  foster  learning  as  a  necessary  element  in  life,  and  this  they  do 
by  giving  Instruction  which  aids  the  pupil  In  his  efforts  to  understand  the 
things  about  him.  To  realize  this  purpose  the  schools  need  a  wide  curriculum. 
Literature,  science,  mathematics,  art,  and  practical  work  all  have  their  place, 
since  each  In  its  own  sphere  helps  to  cultivate  that  power  of  interpreting  life 
which  is  tlie  result  of  sound  education. 

Similarly  the  Athenaeum  in  endeavoring  to  combat  what  appeared 
to  it  and  many  others  efforts  on  the  part  of  employers  united  into  a 
Federation  of  British  Industries  to  direct  education  into  vocational 
channels,  sums  up  the  needs  of  the  day  as  follows  (Mar.,  1918) : 

But  man  can  not  live  by  bread  alone.  He  is  a  member  of  a  family,  a  trade- 
union,  a  club,  a  city,  a  nation,  a  church.  He  is  a  human  personality,  with 
something  more  than  a  pair  of  hands  condemned  to  toll  at  the  will  of  another. 
He  has  Intellectual  and  esthetic  taste  (only  too  often  cramped  and  unde- 
veloped) and  moral  principles.  He  believes  in  liberty,  justice,  and  public  right, 
and  goes  to  give  his  life  for  these  things.  Tlie  worker  is  much  more  than  a 
worker ;  he  is  a  citizen.  And  every  citizen,  regardless  of  his  social  position  or 
wealth,  has  claims  which  are  prior  even  to  the  claims  of  industry  itself — 
claims  of  opportunities  to  enable  him  to  fulfill  his  manifold  responsibilities  as 
a  producer,  as  a  member  of  various  social  groups  from  the  family  to  the  State. 
His  responsibilities  are  no  less  If  he  be  a  ship's  riveter  than  if  he  were  a  ship- 
builder. The  engine  fireman  is  no  less  a  citizen  than  the  railway  director  or 
the  raUway  shareholder. 

The  detailed  definition  of  the  content  that  should  mj ' 
education  depends  on  these  points  of  view.    Democi 
more  and  more  demands  on  the  intelligence  of  its  ci 
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individuals  and  as  members  of  society.  The  school  should  prolong 
rather  than  restrict  the  opportunities  for  that  general  education  that 
is  the  foundation  of  the  well-being  of  man  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
citizen.  Those  who  look  into  the  future  see  that  for  the  working 
classes  a  new  era  is  opening  up  in  which  more  leisure  will  be  pro- 
vided ;  it  should  be  one  of  the  functions  of  education  to  train  for  the 
enjoyment  of  that  leisure.  Further,  the  extension  of  the  franchiso 
will  require  a  more  general  dissemination  of  education  than  hitherto. 
There  is  also  a  genuine  and  sincere  belief  that  technical  and  voca- 
tional training  will  be  improved  if  based  on  a  broad  general  educa- 
tion, a  belief  that  is  shared  both  by  teachers  and  specialists  alike. 
Industrial  and  commercial  success  and  progress,  it  is  felt,  will  depend 
on  well-trained  and  well-educated  leaders  rather  than  on  the  early 
specialization  of  boys  and  girls.  Finally,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  importance  of  vocational  training  for  the  masses  of  industrial 
workers  may  be  proved  by  the  experience  with  such  training  during 
the  war  to  have  been  exaggerated. 

The  question  of  educational  values  was  raised  soon  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war  and  discussion  was  bandied  to  and  fro  on  the 
merits  of  this  subject  or  that,  now  classics,  now  the  sciences,  and 
from  time  to  time  modem  languages.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  no 
advantages  could  be  claimed  for  one  subject  without  disparaging 
another.  It  was  many  months  before  it  was  recognized  that  the 
problem  involved  was  much  broader  than  that  of  the  value  of  this 
subject  or  that,  and  that  no  settlement  could  be  obtained  unless  the 
larger  view  were  taken  and  the  question  approached  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  needs  of  the  boy  or  girl  to  be  educated.  If  any  progress 
was  to  be  made,  the  curriculum  as  a  whole  must  be  subjected  to 
critical  evaluation.  This  stage  was  not  reached  until  the  middle 
of  1916. 

On  February  2, 1916,  a  letter  on  the  neglect  of  science,  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  eminent  scientists,  appeared  in  the  Times.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  country  had  suffered  checks  during  the  war 
through  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  among  administrative  officials, 
statesmen,  and  civil  servants,  and  leaders  in  public  and  industrial 
life.  In  the  history  of  the  British  Government  Lord  Playf air  was  the 
only  scientist  to  become  a  cabinet  minister.  In  general  there  was  not 
enough  knowledge  of  science  to  give  an  intelligent  respect  for  it. 
Scientific  method  and  scientific  habit  of  mind  would  be  essential  to 
success  in  the  period  of  reconstruction.  At  present  science  "  does  not 
pay  "  in  most  examinations,  and  few  leaders  in  education  are  scien- 
tists. If  science  were  assigned  a  greater  value  in  the  civil-servico 
examinations,  the  subject  would  rise  into  its  proper  position  and  gain 
the  respect  necessary  for  national  welfare.  "  Our  desire  is  to  draw 
attention  to  this  matter,  not  in  the  interests  of  existing  professional 
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men  of  science,  but  as  a  reform  which  is  vital  to  the  continued 
existence  of  this  country  as  a  great  power."  A  meeting  was  held  in 
London  on  May  3,  1916,  at  which  resolutions  wore  passed  urging 
increased  attention  to  science  in  educational  institutions. 

On  the  day  following  this  meeting,  May  4,  1916,  a  number  of 
eminent  men  of  letters  and  scientists  issued  a  letter  on  "  Educational 
Aims  and  Methods,"  urging  the  claims  of  humanities.  They  pointed 
out  the  danger  that  results  of  a  war  in  which  material  means  and 
technical  skill  are  essential  might  be  misleading. 

If  in  our  reforms  we  fix  our  eyes  only  on  material  ends,  we  may  foster 
among  ourselves  that  very  spirit  against  which  we  are  fighting  to-day  ♦  ♦  ♦. 
Technical  knowledge  Is  essential  to  our  industrial  prosperity  and  national 
safety ;  but  education  should  be  nothing  less  than  a  preparation  for  the  whole 
of  life. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  consider  carefully  the  effect  of  sweeping 
changes  proposed  at  a  time  of  great  stress.  The  purpose  of  education 
is  broader  than  preparation  for  a  vocation. 

It  should  introduce  the  future  citizens  of  the  community,  not  merely  to 
the  physical  structure  of  the  world  in  which  they  live,  but  also  to  the  deeper 
interests  and  problems  of  politics,  thought,  and  human  life.  It  should  acquaint 
them,  so  far  as  may  be,  with  the  capacities  and  ideals  of  mankind,  as  ex- 
pressed in  literature  and  art,  with  its  ambitions  and  achievements  as  recorded 
Iq  history,  and  with  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  world  as  interpreted .  by 
sdeoce,  philosophy,  and  religion.  If  we  neglect  physical  science,  we  shaU  have 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  world  around  us;  but  if  we  ignore  or  sub- 
ordinate the  other  elements  of  knowledge,  we  shaU  cut  ourselves  off  from 
aspects  of  life  of  even  greater  imi)ortance.  Even  physical  science  will  suffer. 
Some  of  its  most  distinguished  representatives  have  strongly  insisted  that  early 
specialization  is  injurious  to  the  interests  they  have  at  heart,  and  that  the  best 
preparation  for  scientific  pursuits  is  a  general  training  which  includes  some 
study  of  language,  literature,  and  history.  Such  a  training  gives  width  of 
view  and  flexibility  of  Intellect.  Industry  and  commerce  will  be  most  success- 
fully pursued  by  men  whose  education  has  stimulated  their  imagination  and 
widened  their  sympathies. 

A  belief  in  intellectual  training  is  more  important  than  physical 
science,  while  scientific  method  is  necessary  not  only  in  science  proper 
but  in  all  branches  of  education.  The  whole  of  civilization  is  rooted 
in  the  classics  and  can  not  be  neglected  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
literature  or  government.  "  Greece  and  Rome  afford  us  unique  in- 
stances, the  one  of  creative  and  critical  intelligence,  the  other  of 
constructive  statesmanship."  In  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  letter 
a  way  was  opened  for  securing  cooperation  and  harmony  on  the  larger 
(juestion  of  the  meaning  of  a  liberal  education : 

In  urging  this  we  do  not  commit  ourselves  to  defending  the  present  system 
uf  classical  education  in  all  Its  details.  Still  less  do  we  claim  for  It  any  artificial 
privilege.  We  cordially  sympathize  with  the  desire  to  strengthen  the  teaching 
of  modern  history,  of  modern  languages,  and  of  the  literature  of  our  own 
country.     Further,  we  fully  accept  the  importance  of  promoting  scientific  re- 
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search,  or  ext^ding  scientific  instruction  in  schools  where  it  is  still  Inadequately 
provided,  and  of  improving  the  quality  of  science  teaching;  and  we  desire  to 
cooperate  with  the  representatives  of  these  studies  In  insuring  them  a  due 
place  in  our  national  education.  At  the  same  time  we  would  point  oat  that 
much  criticism  of  our  schools  seems  directed  against  a  past  state  of  things  ami 
ignores  reforms  which  have  been  already  effected.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten 
that  the  teacliing  of  physical  science  is  compulsory  in  all  State-aided  secondary 
schools,  that  of  Latin,  and  of  course  of  Greek,  in  none. 

In  the  following  month,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Historical  Associa- 
tion, the  principal  organizations  representing  humanistic  studies — 
the  Classical,  English,  Geographical,  Historical,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guage Asociations — ^held  a  conference  in  Manchester,  at  which  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed : 

(I)  It  is  essential  that  any  reorganization  of  our  educational  system  should 
make  adequate  provision  for  both  humanistic  and  scientific  studies. 

(II)  Premature  specialization  on  any  one  {Articular  group  of  studies,  whether 
humanistic  or  scientific,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  is  a  serious  danger,  not 
only  to  education  generally  but  to  the  studies  concerned. 

(ill)  Humanistic  education  Implies  the  adequate  study  of  language  and  litera- 
ture, geography,  and  history,  which  In  each  case  should,  at  the  appn^riate  stage 
of  education,  go  beyond  the  pupils'  own  language  and  country* 

(Iv)  The  representatives  of  humanistic  studies  would  welcome  from  the 
representatives  of  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences  a  statement  with 
regard  to  those  studies  similar  to  that  contained  in  (111). 

(v)  In  all  reform  of  education  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  tlie  first  object 
is  the  training  of  human  beings  in  mind  and  character,  as  citteena  of  a  free 
country,  and  that  any  technical  preparation  of  boys  and  girls  for  a  particular 
profession,  occupation,  or  work  must  be  consistent  with  this  principle. 

(vl)  Subject  to  the  above  principles  the  associations  concerned  would  w^- 
come  a  comprehensive  revision  of  national  education  from  the  point  of  view 
of  present  needs. 

In  response  to  this  resolution  the  committee  of  the  Association  of 
Public  School  Science  Masters,  in  October,  expressed  their  agreement 
with  the  principles  stated  at  the  conference  and  sent  the  accompany- 
ing statement : 

Natural  science  In  education  should  not  displace  the  "  humanistic "  studies, 
but  should  be  complementary  to  them.  In  this  capacity  natural  science  meets 
two  needs  In  particular: 

1.  Search  for  truth. — Imaginative  power  indicates  new  fields  In  which  furtlicr 
knowledge  of  truth  may  be  revealed;  Its  subsequent  establishment  depends  on 
accurate  observation,  with  constant  recourse  to  nature  for  confirmation.  The 
one  aim  of  natural  science  Is,  in  fact,  the  search  for  truth  based  on  evidence 
rather  than  on  authority.  Hence  the  study  of  the  subject  impUes  accurate 
observation  and  description  and  fosters  a  love  of  truth.  The  special  value  of 
natural  science  In  the  training  of  mind  and  character  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
history  of  the  subject  Is  a  plain  record  of  the  search  for  truth  for  Its  own  sake. 

2.  Utility. — ^There  are  certain  facts  and  Ideas  In  the  world  of  natural  science 
with  which  It  Is  essential  that  every  educated  man  should  be  familiar.  A 
knowledge  of  these  facts  assists  men  (a)  to  understand  how  the  forces  of  nature 
may  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  (6)  to  appreciate  the  sequence  of 
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cause  and  effect  in  governing  their  own  lives,  and  (c)  to  see  things  as  they 
really  are,  and  not  to  distort  them  into  what  they  may  wish  them  to  be.  It  Is 
the  business  of  natural  science  in  education  to  bring  this  Icnowledge  within  the 
range  of  alL 

This  was  followed  by  a  letter  in  November  from  the  Mathematical 
Association  to  the  effect  that: 

Tlie  teaching  committee  of  the  Mathematical  Association  concurs  with  the 
Councils  of  the  Classical,  English,  Geographical,  Historical,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guage Associations  in  the  view  that  any  reorganization  of  our  educational 
system  should  malce  adequate  provision  for  both  humanistic  and  sclentlUc 
studies;  that  premature  specialization  should  be  avoided;  and  that  technical 
preparation  for  a  particular  profession  should  be  conceived  in  such  a  spirit 
that  it  misses  none  of  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education. 

In  reply  to  the  invitation  of  the  representative  conference  to  make  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  position  of  mathematical  studies  in  schools,  the  Mathematical 
Association  committee  would  submit  that  from  a  school  course  of  mathematics 
the  pupil  should  acquire — (1)  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
number  and  space;  (2)  a  certain  command  of  the  methods  by  which  such 
knowledge  is  reached  and  established,  together  with  facility  In  applying 
mathematical  knowledge  to  the  problems  of  the  laboratory  and  the  .workshop ; 
(3)  valuable  habits  of  precise  thought  and  expression;  (4)  some  understanding 
of  the  part  played  by  mathematics  in  industry  and  the  practical  arts,  as  an 
InBtruroent  of  diseoverj  in  the  sciences*  and  as  a  means  of  social  organization 
and  progress;  (5)  son^  appreciation  of  organized  abstract  thought  as  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  fruitful  forms  of  intellectual  activity. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  1916  a  Council  for  Humanistic 
Studies  was  formed  representing  the  British  Academy  and  the  five 
;  associations  mentioned  above.    The  council  entered  into  communi- 
i  cations  with  organizations  representing  natural  science — the  joint 
,  board  of  scientific  studies  of  the  Royal  Society  and  a  committee  on 
the  neglect  of  science  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  common  basis 
'  for  future  action.    As  the  result  of  a  conference  between  the  council 
'  and  the  joint  board,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  in  Janu- 
ary, 1917: 

1.  The  flrst  object  in  education  is  the  training  of  human  beings  in  mind  and 
character,  as  citizens  of  a  free  country,  and  any  technical  preparation  of  boys 
and  girls  for  a  particular  profession,  occupation,  or  worlt  must  be  consistent 
with  this  principle. 

2.  In  all  schools  in  which  education  is  normally  continued  up  to  or  beyond 
the  age  of  16,  and  in  other  schools  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  the  curricu- 
lum up  to  about  the  age  of  16  should  be  general  and  not  specialized ;  and  in  this 
curriculum  there  should  be  integrally  represented  English  (language  and  lit- 
erature), languages  and  literatures  other  than  English^  history,  geography, 
mathematics,  natural  sciences,  art,  and  manual  training. 

3.  In  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  both  natural  science  and  literary  subjects 
should  be  taught  to  all  pupils  below  the  age  of  16. 

4.  In  the  case  of  students  who  stay  at  school  t>eyond  the  age  of  16,  specializa- 
tion should  be  gradual  and  not  complete. 

5.  In  many  schools  of  the  older  type  more  time  is  needed  for  Instruction  In 
natural  science;  and  this  time  can  often  be  obtained  by  economy  In  the  time 
allotted  to  classics,  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  classici*'  ''^    **^ 
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6.  In  many  other  schools  more  time  is  needed  for  Instruction  in  languages, 
history,  and  geography ;  and  it  is  essential,  in  the  interests  of  sound  education, 
that  this  time  be  provided. 

7.  While  it  is  probably  impossible  to  provide  Instruction  in  both  Latin  and 
Greek  in  all  secondary  schools,  provision  should  be  made  in  every  area  for 
teaching  in  these  subjects,  so  that  every  boy  and  girl  who  la  qualified  to  profit 
from  them  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  receiving  adequate  instruction  in 
them. 

Subject  to  a  few  verbal  amendments  proposed  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  joint  board,  these  resolutions  represent  the  present 
settlement  of  the  function  of  the  secondary  school.  In  the  words  of 
a  report*  issued  by  Sir  Frederic  G.  Kenyon  on  behalf  of  the  Council 
for  Humanistic  Studies: 

It  is  not  a  little  that  the  organizations  which  represent  all  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  education,  whether  scientific  or  humanistic,  should  agree  in  deprecating 
early  specialization,  and  should  recognize  the  importance  of  opening  the  doors 
of  all  subjects  to  all  pupils,  and  of  facilitating  their  entrance  into  the  paths 
most  suitable  for  them.  ♦  ♦  ♦  aU  alike  deprecate  the  conduct  of  educa- 
tion in  a  commercial  spirit,  and.  declare  their  faith  in  a  liberal  education  as 
the  foundation  for  all  activities  of  mind  and  spirit  in  a  civilized  country. 

A  comparison  of  the  above  resolutions  with  the  program  laid 
down  for  secondary  schools  by  the  Board  of  Education  (see  p.  29) 
will  indicate  how  closely  these  discussions  represent  the  requirements 
of  current  practice.  The  effect  of  these  discussions,  together  with  the 
reports  of  the  committees  on  the  position  of  natural  science  and  on 
the  position  of  modern  languages,  will  be  to  give  greater  reality  to  all 
the  subjects  in  the  schools  and  to  build  up  a  body  of  public  opinion 
that  will  insist  on  their  equal  recognition.  All  the  proposals  for 
educational  reconstruction  that  deal  with  secondary  education  concur 
with  these  resolutions  which  now  represent  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
leaders  in  each  of  the  subjects  recommended,  of  statesmen,  profes- 
sional men,  and  men  of  affairs.  The  great  task  still  remains  of  se- 
curing the  teachers  educated  and  trained  for  the  new  duties  laid  upon 
the  schools.  The  activities  and  progress  of  the  Teachers'  Eegistra- 
tion  Council  and  the  Government  inquiry  into  the  whole  queston  of 
salaries  are  of  great  promise  for  the  future  status  of  the  teachers. 
The  future  has  still  before  it  the  consideration  of  the  appropriate 
kind  of  training  that  must  bo  devised. 

The  aim  of  the  secondary  school  is  to  impart  a  liberal  education, 
the  scope  of  which  is  now  defined  and  permits  such  flexibility  as  is 
demanded  by  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  individual.  A  general 
education  will  be  provided  for  pupils  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16, 
and  specialization  will  be  based  on  this  foundation.  These  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  university  and  other  examinations,  and  the  equal 
recognition  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  i^esolutions  will  be  pro- 

>  KenyoD,  Sir  Frederic  G.    Education,  Scientific  and  Humane.     (London,  1917.) 
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moted  in  the  reconstituted  examinations  for  the  higher  branches  of 
the  Civil  Service.^  There  will  be  removed  from  the  secondary  schools 
that  reproach  to  which  the  Education  Eeform  Council  drew  attention 
in  its  report: 

At  the  same  time  they  are  convinced  that  In  the  general  system  of  these 
schools  the  Interests  of  the  many  have  hitherto  been  largely  sacrificed  to  the 
special  culture  of  the  clever  few,  and  that  generally  speaking  the  esthetic, 
observational,  manual,  and  even  literary  elements  of  education  have  been 
starved  to  provide  for  an  excessive  and  wasteful,  because  premature  and  inap- 
propriately methodized,  attention  to  foreign  languages,  eq;)ecially  Latin. 

It  is  now  clearly  established  and  accepted  after  a  struggle  .of 
nearly  300  years  that  classical  monopoly  is  incompatible  with  the 
extension  of  educational  opportunities.  More  secondary  schools  and 
eh^ier  access  to  them  inevitably  demand  a  broader  definition  of  a 
liberal  education  than  has  hitherto  prevailed,  and  such  an  education 
to  be  democratic  must  be  subject  to  adaptation  to  the  abilities  and 
interests  of  the  individuals  who  are  to  enjoy  it.  Keferring  to  their 
regulations  for  secondary  schools  the  Board  of  Education  state  that 
they— 

allow  and  encourage  much  elasticity  in  curricula,  subject  only  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  the  school  course  make  eftectlve  provision  for  the  develop- 
ment of  bodily  and  mental  faculties  on  broad  and  human  lines  in  the  pupUs 
who  will  be  the  citizens  of  the  future. 

It  remains  for  the  future  to  prove  whether  England,  in  thus 
building  her  hopes  on  a  broad,  liberal  education  and  on  a  curriculum 
humanized  in  all  its  branches  and  in  defying  the  demands  of  her 
materialists  who  in  the  name  of  patriotism  are  urging  vocational 
education,  is  destined  to  be  proved  right  or  wrong.  The  upbuilding 
after  the  war — 

is  to  be  economic  as  well  as  spiritual,  but  those  who  think  out  most  deeply  the 
need  of  the  economic  situation  are  most  surely  convinced  that  the  problems  of 
industry  and  commerce  are  at  the  bottom  human  problems  and  can  not  find 
solution  without  a  new  sense  of  "  cooperation  and  brotherllness,"  * 

SALARIES  AND  PENSIONS. 


The  problem  of  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  elementary- 
school  teachers  was  already  becoming  serious  in  England  and  Wales 
before  the  war;  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  its  continued  duration 
have  only  served  to  intensify  the  crisis.    A  large  proportion  of  the 

» See  Report  of  the  Treasury  Committee  on  Civil  Service,  Class  I,  Examination.  (Cd. 
8657.  1917.) 

«  Paton,  J.  L.  The  Aim  of  Educational  Reform ;  in  Penson,  A.  C,  Cambridge  Essays  on 
Education  (Cambridge,- 1918). 

»A  portion  of  this  section  appeared  In  School  and  Society,  VoL  VII,  pp.  773ff,  and  is 
here  reprinted  by  the  courtesy  of  the  editor. 
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men  had  joined  the  army,  and  many  women  had  been  attracted  to 
occupations  which  appeared  to  be  more  obviously  connected  with  the 
war  activities  and  to  offer  higher  remuneration  than  teaching. 

At  the  same  time  the  war  imposed  additional  burdens,  willingly 
assimied  but  none  the  less  demanding  sacrifices,  on  the  teachers; 
the.se  took  the  form  of  larger  classes,  extra  work  in  the  school,  vohin- 
tary  war  work  of  different  kinds,  and  so  on.  Not  the  least  of  the 
hardships  was  the  depreciation  of  salaries  due  to  the  rising  cost  of 
living  which  by  1917  had  increased  about  80  per  cent  above  that  of 
1914.  Education  authorities  were  confronted  with  several  problems — 
inability  to  retain  teachers  in  the  face  of  more  attractive  oppor- 
tunities elsewhere,  inability  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  candidates 
ready  to  undertake  several  years  of  training  at  a  time  when  remunera- 
tive occupations  were  open  to  them  without  training,  and  inability 
to  find  additional  resources  when  the  public  purse  was  otherwise  being 
drained  to  meet  other  demands. 

The  first  i^esponse  was  to  grant  bonuses  on  salary,  which  never  went 
beyond  an  annual  addition  of  10  per  cent,  and  rarely  affected  salaries 
above  $1,000  or  $1,250  a  year.  Such  increases  were  of  course  quite 
incommensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  time,  especially  when  skilled 
workmen  could  command  as  much  as  $75  a  week,  and  boys  still  under 
18  about  $15  a  week  for  unskilled  services. 

In  only  one  important  respect  was  the  stringency  relieved  by  a 
Government  prohibition  against  the  increase  of  rents.  The  bonus 
system  prevailed  until  about  the  middle  of  1917,  when  the  Grovern- 
ment  came  to  the  rescue  with  an  addition  to  the  educational  budget 
of  about  $18,000,000,  which  was  specially  earmarked  for  salaries.  At 
the  same  time  the  Board  of  Education  issued  a  minute  recommend- 
ing that  the  minimum  salary  for  women  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  should  be  $450  and  for  men  teachers  $500.  The  effect  of  the 
additional  Government  grant  was  to  stimulate  the  establishment  of 
new  scales  of  salary. 

In  the  meantime  the  Government  had,  in  June,  1917,  appointed  a 
departmental  committee  to  inquire  into  the  principles  which  should 
determine  the  construction  of  scales  of  salary  for  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  another  committee  to  make  a  similar  inquiry 
into  the  salaries  of  secondary  school  teachers.  The  first  committed 
issued  its  report  in  February,  1918.*  The  report  is  based  on  three 
n.ain  principles: 

1.  That  "authorities,  In  constructing  a  scale  should  aim  at  obtaining  a 
constant  supply  of  suitable  recruits,  at  retaining  them  whUe  other  careers  nre 

1  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  for  Inquiring  Into  the  Principles  which 
Bhould  determine  the  Construction  of  Scales  of  Salary  for  Teachers  in  Blemcntary 
Schools,  Vol.  I,  Report  Ctl.  8939;  YoL  II,  Summaries  of  Evidence  aihI  Memoranda, 
Cd.  8999.     (London,  1918.) 
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Still  open  to  them,  and  at  securing  sen-ice  of  tlie  desired  quality  from  tliose 
wlio  make  teaclilng  tlieir  life  worlc." 

2.  That  the  scale  "  shall  provide  them  with  a  reasonable  assurance  of  a  re- 
muneration that  will  enable  them  to  live  appropriately  without  embarrassment, 
and  that  they  may  have  a  fair  cliance  of  advancement  to  posts  of  greater  im- 
portance and  emolument" 

3.  That  **  as  autliorities,  in  framing  tiieir  scales  are  taking  part  in  the  work 
of  establishing  the  teaching  service  of  the  country  on  a  basis  conducive  to  the 
efRciency  of  the  system  of  national  education,  they  should  proceed  upon  a  com- 
mon basis  of  principles." 

The  committee,  while  accepting  the  administrative  advantages  of 
a  salary  scale,  recognized  that  special  consideration  must  be  given  to 
rewarding  teachers  of  exceptional  ability,  to  dealing  with  teachers 
who  drift  into  a  rut,  to  withholding  increments  from  those  teachers 
who  are  rei)orted  to  be  inefficient.  It  further  considered  the  question 
of  equal  pay  for  men  and  women,  for  which  a  strong  agitation  has 
been  launched  by  women  teachers  throughout  the  country.  Finally, 
attention  was  given  to  removing  some  of  the  inequalities  in  sahtries 
paid  to  teachers  in  rural  and  urban  areas. 

The  chief  principle  adopted  for  the  construction  of  salary  scales 
was  that  a  scale  with  smaller  increments  for  the  early  years  of  service, 
followed  by  larger  increments  leading  up  to  a  salary  adequate  for 
increasing  family  responsibilities,  and  then  with  further  prospects 
until  retirement,  is  superior  to  a  sharp,  steep  scale  leading  early  up 
to  a  maximum,  or  a  long  and  gradual  scale  which  would  not  yield 
an  adequate  salary  when  responsibilities  were  greatest.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  men  certificated  teachers  annual  increments  are  sug- 
gested for  not  less  than  12  years,  followed  by  increments  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  3  years  for  a  further  period  of  about  10  years,  and 
for  women  certificated  teachers  annual  increments  for  not  less  than 
8  years,  followed  by  increments  at  longer  intervals  as  in  the  case  of 
men.  Uncertificated  teachers  should  have  a  short  scale  covering  a 
period  of  4  to  6  years  and  not  rising  above  the  minimum  for  women 
certificated  teachers,  with  discretionary  increments  in  cases  of  indi- 
vidual merit. 

Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  teaching  body,  the  committee  was 
unable  to  recommend  that  increments  should  depend  ^lely  upon 
merit,  and  suggested  that  increments  be  automatic  except  in  the  case 
of  definite  default  or  willful  neglect,  with  additional  rewards  for  ex- 
ceptional merit.  The  committee  was  unable  to  accept  the  principle 
of  equal  pay  for  men  and  women,  partly  because  a  scale  of  salaries 
adequate  for  women  is  under  present  circumstances  inadequate  for 
men,  and  partly  because  it  is  essential  to  attract  and  retain  suitable 
men  in  the  profession.  Accordingly,  it  advocated  the  principle  that 
the  minimum  salaries  for  both  men  and  women  should  be  wproxi- 
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mately  the  same,  but  that  the  maximum  for  women  should  not  be  less 
than  three- fourths  of  the  maximum  for  men. 

With  reference  to  rural  and  urban  teachers  the  conmiittee  was  of 
the  opinion  that  ser\'ice  in  the  rural  districts  should  be  made  finan- 
cially attractive  and  that  accordingly  salaries  should  be  only  a  little 
lower  than  in  urban  areas.  While  the  committee  did  not  attempt  to 
establish  a  national  scale,  it  offered  for  consideration  a  number  of 
illustrative  scales,  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  avoiding  such 
diversity  that  the  larger  school  systems  would  draw  teachers  away 
from  the  smaller. 

The  following  illustrations  of  scale  making  for  certificated  teach- 
ers were  offered : 

Ifrn. —  (1)  Minimum  $.jOO,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  $25  to  $800  in  the 
tliirtei'Mtli  year  of  service,  and  then  by  triennial  Increments  of  $50  to  $950  In 
tlie  twenty  second  year  of  service. 

(2)  Minimum  $.yiO,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  $25  to  $700  In  the  ninth 
year  of  service,  and  then  by  annual  increments  of  $50  to  $900  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  service,  and  then  by  triennial  increments  of  $50  to  $1,050  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  service. 

(3)  Minimum  $500,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  $25  to  $575  in  the  fourth 
yc?ar  of  senice,  then  by  annual  increments  of  $50  to  $1,050  in  the  fourtewith 
year  of  senice,  and  then  by  triennial  increments  of  $50  to  $1,200  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  service. 

^'  (4)  Minimum  $500,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  $25  to  $600  in  the  fifth 
year  of  service,  then  by  annual  increments  of  $50  to  $1,150  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  service,  and  then  by  triennial  increments. 

(5)  Minimum  $500,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  $50  to  $14>00  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  service,  and  then  by  triennial  increments  of  $100  to  $1,500  in  the 
twenty-flfth  year  of  service. 

Women. — (1)  Minimum  $450,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  $25  to  $650 
in  the  ninth  year  of  service,  and  then  by  triennial  increments  of  $50  to  $750  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  service. 

(2)  Minimum  $450,  rising  as  in  (1)  to  $650  in  the  ninth  year  of  service,  and 
then  by  one  increment  to  $700  in  the  tenth  year  of  service,  and  then  by  triennial 
increments  to  $850  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  service. 

(8)  Minimum  $450,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  $25  to  $600  in  the  seventh 
year  of  service,  then  by  annual  increments  of  $50  to  $750  in  the  tenth  year  of 
service,  and  tlien  by  triennial  increments  of  $50  to  $900  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  wrvlce. 

(4)  Minimum  $450,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  $25  to  $550  in  the  fifth 
year  of  service,  and  then  by  annual  increments  of  $50  to  $750  In  the  eleventh 
year  of  service,  and  then  by  triennial  increments  of  $50  to  $1,000  in  the  twen- 
tieth yea  I*  of  service. 

(5)  Minimum  $450,  rising  as  in  (4)  to  $550,  then  by  annual  increments  of 
$50  to  $iK)0  in  the  twelfth  year  of  service,  and  then  by  triennial  increments  of 
$100  to  $1,200  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  service. 

Tlie  existing  situation  is  indicated  in  a  return  on  teachers'  salaries 
in  public  elementary  schools  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 
11)17.  Of  J5G,827  certificated  men  teachers,  only  18,332  were  receiving 
salaries  over  $750  a  year,  while  7,040  received  over  $1,000  a  year, 
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2,066  of  over  $1,250  a  year,  and  only  1,866  over  $1,500  a  year;  2,629 
received  less  than  the  minimum  of  $500  a  year  prescribed  for  men. 
Of  77,139  certificated  women  teachers,  17,832  received  less  than  the 
minimum  of  $450  prescribed,  and  32,314  less  than  $500  a  year,  while 
20,573  received  more  than  $600  a  year,  7,603  over  $750,  and  only  1,269 
were  in  receipt  of  more  than  $1,000  a  year.  The  certificated  teachers 
represent  the  highest  paid  elementary  school  teachers.  The  situation 
is  much  worse  in  the  case  of  uncertificated  teachers,  for  of  3,546  men, 
only  128  received  more  than  $500  a  year,  and  of  35,979  women  only 
39  received  more  than  this  sum.  The  proposals  contained  in  the 
present  report  will,  if  carried  into  practice,  not  only  raise  the  mini- 
mum salaries  considerably  above  the  present  minimum  rates,  but 
will  offer  teachers  the  prospect  of  a  maximum  of  more  than  twice 
the  present  average.  To  these  prospects  must  be  added  the  benefits 
of  the  superannuation  act  of  1918. 

SALARIES   FOR   SECONDARY   SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

The  inadequacy  of  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  secondary  and 
other  schools  of  similar  grade  led  in  1917  to  the  appointment  of  a 
departmental  committee — 

To  inquire  into  tlie  principles  wlilch  sliould  determine  tlie  fixing  of  salaries 
for  teachers  in  secondary  and  technical  schools,  schools  of  art,  training  colleges, 
and  other  institutions  for  higher  education  (other  than  university  institutions), 
due  regard  being  had  to  such  dlfTerentiatlon  in  respect  of  locality,  duties, 
qualifications,  sex,  and  other  relevant  circumstances  as  is  consistent  with  or 
necessary  for  tho  organization  of  teaching  service  throughout  the  country  on 
a  system  conducive  to  tho  efficiency  of  national  education. 

The  commission,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  H.  L.  Stephen, 
after  taking  the  evidence  of  officials  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
local  education  authorities,  and  of  teachers  and  their  associations, 
issued  its  report  *  in  1918.  The  report  considers  the  character  of  the 
different  types  of  institutions  involved,  discusses  the  principles 
determining  the  fixing  of  salaries,  and  includes  a  memorandum  on 
the  institutions  falling  within  the  terms  of  reference.  The  chief 
part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  salaries  in  secondary 
schools.  The  salary  question  assumes  particular  importance  at  a 
time  when  there  is  urgent  need  for  attracting  and  developing  a  strong 
teaching  force.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  institutions  considered 
represent  a  great  degree  of  variation  in  sources  of  maintenance  and 
character  of  government,  national  standards  must  be  maintained. 
"  A  national  system  of  education  may  be  indefinitely  divided  and  sub- 
divided; but  it  must  always  be  regarded  as  an  organic  unity  the 

*  Report  of  the  departmental  committee  for  inqulrtng  Into  the  principles  which  should 
determine  the  fixing  of  salaries  for  teachers  In  secondary  and  technical  schools,  schools  of 
nrt.  training  colleges,  and  other  Institutions  for  higher  education  (other  than  university 
institutions),  Cd.  0140.    Sammarics  of  Evidence,  Cd.  9168.     (London,  1918.) 
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welfare  of  which  depends  upon  the  welfare  of  every  recognizable 
division  or  subdivision."  The  increasing  ccwnpetition  with  com- 
merce, industry,  and  the  public  services,  all  of  which  offer  better 
opportunities  than  the  teaching  profession,  which  at  present  holds 
out  prizes  only  for  the  few,  renders  the  need  of  providing  attractive 
inducements  to  prospective  candidates  more  urgent  than  ever.  At 
present,  in  the  secondary  schools  that  come  imder  the  survey  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  only  460  out  of  the  1,050  institutions  have 
established  scales  of  salary.  The  majority  of  the  460  schools  are 
under  public  authorities,  thus  leaving  a  vast  number  of  small  en- 
dowed and  private  schools  with  inadequate  provisions  for  the  finan- 
cial welfare  of  teachers. 

The  advantages  of  scales  of  salaries  outweigh  any  disadvantages 
that  they  may  involve.  A  scale  assures  to  the  teachers  certain  finan- 
cial prospects  and  defines  the  liabilities  of  the  school  authorities.  It 
relieves  teachers  of  the  perpetual  anxiety,  of  financial  embarrassment, 
while  securing  a  larger  and  better  supply  of  candidates.  The  chief 
disadvantages,  such  as  the  unfairness  of  treating  all  teachers  alike, 
and  the  lack  of  stimulus  for  the  exceptionally  able,  can  be  offset  by 
introducing  elasticity  in  the  administration  of  the  scale  and  estab- 
lishing posts  of  responsibility.  In  order  to  secure  as  homogeneous 
a  body  of  teachers  as  possible  for  any  one  branch  of  education,  pos- 
sessing similar  qualifications,  academic  and  professional,  a  national 
scale  would  be  .the  ideal  to  be  attained.  In  view  of  the  great  varia- 
tions in  the  organization  and  administration  of  schools,  the  commis- 
sion was  not  able  to  advocate  a  national  scale.  The  units  of  scales 
must  necessarily  remain  the  same,  some  applying  only  to  a  single 
school,  others  to  all  the  schools  maintained  by  a  local  authority.  A 
national  scale  prescribed  by  a  central  authority  would  be  inconsistent 
with  existing  arrangements.  The  imposition  of  a  national  scale  is 
impossible  without  a  national  guarantee,  which  the  commission  was 
not  empowered  to  discuss.  Of  three  plans  suggested,  namely,  (1)  the 
prescription  of  a  complete  scale  with  initial  salary,  increments,  and 
maximum;  (2)  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  initial  salary  with 
a  minimum  to  be  reached  at  one  point  at  least  later  in  the  scale;  and 
(3)  the  prescription  of  only  a  minimum  salary,  the  commission  se- 
lected and  advocated  the  second.  This  plan  the  commission  considers 
will  provide  a  certain  common  measure  among  all  scales,  leaving  local 
units  to  frame  such  steps  on  the  scale  and  to  provide  such  maxima 
as  suit  their  circumstances.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  this 
recommendation  will  not  be  considered  satisfactory,  and  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  commission's  suggestion  was  contrary  to  the 
opinions  presented  to  it,  for  "most  of  the  witnesses  who  have  ap- 
I)€ared  before  us,  and  have  considered  this  matter,  are  in  favor  of  such 
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a  scale  (national)  being  introduced  in  all  secondary  schools  tliat  re- 
ceive public  money." 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  equal  pay  for  both  sexes,  for  which 
justification  may  be  found  by  some  in  the  requirement  of  similar 
qualifications  and  efficiency  from  both  men  and  women  teacliers,  and 
in  the  fact  that  needs  of  both  may  be  the  same  in  meeting  certain 
personal  obligations,  in  providing  for  leisure  and  self-improvement, 
and  in  saving  for  old  age,  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  there 
must  be  differentiation  of  scales  on  the  basis  of  sex.  At  present  "  a 
salary  that  will  attract  a  woman  will  not  necessarily  attract  a  man 
of  similar  qualifications."  Since  salaries  must  be  sufficiently  high 
to  attract  and  retain  the  services  of  qualified  teachers,  the  fact  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  there  are  more  openings  in  com- 
merce and  industry,  and  in  the  professional  and  public  services  for 
men  than  for  women,  that  as  a  general  rule  men  are  likely  to  givo 
linger  service,  and  that,  while  the  prospect  of  marriage  may  be  the 
same  for  both  sexes  marriage  for  the  man  implies  the  assumption  of 
new  financial  responsibilities.  The  commission  considers  that "  under 
present  economic  and  social  conditions  the  principle  of  equality  of 
pay  for  the  two  sexes  would  lead  to  the  one  being  underpaid  or  the 
other  overpaid."  It  is  accordingly  suggested  that  scales  of  salary 
should  be  approximately  the  same  in  the  initial  stages  for  both  men 
and  women,  but  that  differences  imposed  by  differences  of  economic 
and  social  status  should  be  introduced  at  later  stages. 

The  construction  of  scales  of  salaiy  gives  rise  to  the  question  of 
their  length  and  the  frequency  of  inwements.  A  national  scale 
should  imply  a  minimum  initial  salary  rising  by  annual  increments 
to  a  substantial  salary  at  the  age  of  32  or  33,  and  a  maximum  at  the 
age  of  42  or  43.  It  is  also  suggested  that  at  some  intermediate  point 
in  a  scale  there,  should  be  another  minimum  that  can  be  attained 
by  most  teachers.  A  review  of  past  services  is  recommended  be- 
fore teachers  are  advanced  to  the  highest  point  of  a  scale.  The 
initial  salary  diould  not  be  so  high  as  to  render  the  maximum  unat- 
tractive, and  the  maximum  should  be  attainable  at  an  age  when  it 
will  serve  to  retain  experienced  teachers,  and  leave  them  some  years 
for  its  enjoyment.  The  increments  should  be  gi'anted  automatically, 
subject  to  satisfactory  service  and  conduct.  Where  an  increment  is 
withheld,  a  teacher  should  be  infonned  of  the  cause  and  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  defend  himself.  In  order  to  meet  cases  of  special 
ability,  whether  in  teaching  or  administration,  scales  should  be 
sufficiently  elastic  to  enable  authorities  to  offer  suitable  financial 
i*ecognition  of  special  merit.  Additional  salaries  must  be  provided 
for  assistant  principals  and  heads  of  departments.  Another  element 
of  flexibility  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  consider  may  arjiii  nnt  of 
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differences  in  local  conditions  in  such  matters  as  the  cost  of  living 
and  rents.  Other  differentiations  that  will  necessarily  arise  under 
existing  conditions  may  follow  from  differences  in  academic  and  pro- 
fessional training  and  length  of  experience.  The  commission  holds 
that  for  appointment  in  a  secondary  school  a  university  degree  and 
one  year  of  professional  training  are  essential.  Other  matters,  such 
as  differentiation  on  the  basis  of  the  subject  taught,  or  the  char- 
acter or  size  of  a  school,  should  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sion, lead  to  variation  in  scales.  So  far  as  possible,  in  the  interests 
of  national  education,  differences  between  different  schools  in  the 
establishment  of  salary  scales  should  be  eliminated.  The  conmiission 
strongly  urges  the  more  general  establishment  of  "  grace  terms  "  or 
leave  of  absence  on  full  pay,  for  purposes  of  study  or  research,  with- 
out affecting  the  continuity  of  the  scales  or  the  future  prospects  of 
teachers. 

These  reconmiendations  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  salaries 
of  principals.  For  these,  personal  scales  reaching  a  high  maximum 
within  a  short  time  should  be  established.  Here  the  size  of  the  school 
and  character  of  the  work  to  be  done  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  commission  wisely  deprecates  the  practice  of  paying 
principals  by  capitation  fees  and  the  system  by  which  principals 
or.  assistants  make  a  profit  by  taking  boarders. 

The  standards  advocated  for  the  establishment  of  salary  scales  for 
secondary  school  teachers  are  also  recommended  for  the  other  institu- 
tions that  come  within  the  terms  of  reference,  in  so  far  as  the  same 
qualifications  are  needed  as  in  the  secondary  schools.  Where  special 
factors,  such  as  competition  with  opportunities  in  commerce  and 
industry  in  the  case  of  certain  teachers  in  technical  and  art  schools, 
must  be  taken  into  account,  personal  scales  are  advocated. 

The  following  is  an  illustrative  scale  for  assistant  masters  in 
secondary  schools: 

Salaries  of  assistant  masters  in  secondary  sc?u>ols. 


Years  of  service  for  the 
purposes  of  the  scale. 

Approxi- 
mate 
age. 

Salary. 

Years  of  service  for  the 
purposes  of  the  scale. 

Approxi- 
mate 
age. 

Salary. 

^ 

22-23 
23-24 
24-25 
25-26 
26-27 
27-28 
28-29 
29-30 
30-31 
31-32 
32-33 
33-34 
34^5 

050 
1,000 
1,050 
1,100 
1,150 
1,200 
1,275 
1,350 
1,425 
1,600 
1,575 
1,650 

14  -     . 

3.S-36 
36-37 
37-38 
38-39 
39-40 
40-41 
41-42 
42-43 
43-flO 

fl,725 
1,800 
1,875 
1,050 
2,025 
2,100 
2,175 
2,250 
At  max- 

n 

15 

r<  

16 

17 

.- 

18 

fi 

19 

7 

20 

V 

21 

f 

22-28 

10 

Total 

11 

I  > 

70,275 
1,850 

la 

AvenuF'^  annual  salarv. . 
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The  scale  here  recommended  may  be  compared  with  the  average 
salaries  prevalent  in  two  types  of  secondary  schools  in  receipt  of 
grants  from  the  treasury. 

Average  salaries  %n  two  types  of  secondary  schools. 


Council  schools. 

Foundation  schools. 

Teachers  and  principals. 

Number. 

salary. 

Number. 

Average 
salary. 

Assistant  teacbers: 

Men 

1,555 
2,136 

221 
890 

1835 

635 

1,950 
i;435 

2,275 
1,355 

330 
98 

tS75 

Women 

625 

Prineipals: 

Men. 

2,465 

Wonien 

1,990 

In  addition  to  salary  scales,  which  will  probably  be  put  into  effect 
under  the  broad  powers  intrusted  to  the  Board  of  Education,  sec- 
ondary school-teachers  in  grant-earning  schools  are  eligible  to  the 
pension  benefits  provided  under  the  superannuation  act  of  1918, 

teachers'  SUPERANNUATION  ACT  OF   1918. 

The  urgent  need  of  securing  men  and  women  to  promote  that 
development  of  education  for  which  the  act  prepares  the  way,  has 
not  only  directed  attention  to  the  question  of  salaries,  but  has 
prompted  the  Government  to  introduce  a  system  of  pensions  for  all 
grades  of  teachers.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committees  appointed  to  consider  salaries,  a  pension 
system  has  already  been  established  by  the  school-teachers'  (super- 
annuation) act,  passed  in  November,  1918.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  act  is  to  attract  men  and  women  to  the  teaching  profession  by 
giving  them  "  that  sense  of  elasticity  and  freedom  from  care,  which 
is  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties."  By  extending 
the  benefits  of  the  act  to  teachers  in  all  schools  aided  by  the  State, 
the  act  will  also  promote  the  unity  of  the  profession,  and  will  to  this 
extent  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  Teachers'  Registration  Council. 
Combined  with  adequate  salary  scales,  the  pension  system  should  con- 
tribute to  an  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  .teachei*s. 

The  act  provides  benefits  for  teachers  in  all  grant-aided  institutions 
below  the  grade  of  universities  or  university  colleges.  These  include 
elementary,  secondary,  and  technical  schools,  training  colleges  for 
teachers,  and  other  institutions  in  receipt  of  aid  from  the  State. 
Teachers  will  become  eligible  for  the  superannuation  allowance  at 
the  age  of  60  after  30  years  of  qualifying  service,  of  which  at  least 
10  years  must  be  recognized  service  in  a  grant-aided  school.    The  age 
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of  retirement  is  the  same  for  men  and  women,  but  in  tlie  case  of 
women  who  withdraw  from  service  to  marry  and  later  return  to 
teaching,  the  period  of  qualifying  service  is  reduced  to  20  years. 
The  distinction  between  qualifying  and  recognized  service  permits, 
migration  to  and  from  grant-aided  schools  to  sdiools  not  on  tho 
grant  list,  but  all  service  in  the  following  types  of  schools  is  ex- 
cluded: (a)  Schools  conducted  for  private  profit,  (6)  schools  not 
open  to  inspection  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  not  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  board  to  be  efficient;  (c)  schools  able  out  of 
their  own  resources  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  pension  scheme,  and 
(d)  schools  which  do  not  satisfy  such  other  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  as  necessary  or  desirable  for  securing  the  public  interests 

The  amount  of  the  retirement  allowance  is  one-eightieth  of  average 
salary  for  each  year  of  recognized  service,  or  one-half  of  the  average 
salary,  whichever  is  the  les&  In  addition  a  gratuity  will  be  given 
in  a  lump  sum  of  one-thirtieth  of  average  salary  for  each  year  of 
recognized  service,  or  one  and  a  half  times  the  average  salary,  which- 
ever is  the  less.  Disability  allowances  of  one-twelfth  of  average  sal- 
ary for  each  year  of  recognized  service  will  be  paid  after  10  years  of 
service  to  teachers  incapable  of  further  service  by  reason  of  infirmity 
of  mind  or  body.  In  the  case  of  death  after  five  years  of  recognized 
service  a  death  gratuity  will  be  paid  to  the  legal  representatives  of 
a  deceased  teacher  of  an  amount  not  exceeding  tho  average  salary ; 
where  a  teacher  dies  after  retirement  without  having  received  an 
amount  equal  to  his  average  salary  on  account  of  his  superannuation 
allowance  and  the  additional  allowance,  the  board  may  grant  to  his 
legal  representatives  a  gratuity  not  exceeding  the  difference  between 
these  two  sums. 

The  act  abolishes  the  deferred  annuity  system  under  the  acts  of 
1898  to  1912,  but  annuities  will  be  paid  in  respect  to  contributions 
already  made  and  teachers  are  given  the  option  of  continuing  their 
contributions  or  of  coming  under  the  new  scheme.  Local  pension 
schemes  are  similarly  abolished  and  contributions  are  to  be  returned 
to  the  teachers,  unless  they  desire  to  forego  the  benefits  of  the  act. 

The  administration  of  the  act  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  which  is  empowered  to  frame  rules  for  this  purpose.  The 
board  may  refuse  or  reduce  allowances  in  cases  of  misconduct  of 
teachers.  Its  decisions  on  the  application  of  the  act  are  final.  In 
the  words  of  the  act : 

Nothing  in  this  act  shaU  give  any  person  an  absolute  right  to  any  superan- 
nuation allowance  or  gratuity,  and,  except  as  in  this  act  provided,  the  decision 
of  the  board  on  any  question  which  may  arise  as  to,  or  which  may  affect,  the 
appUcation  of  the  act  to  any  person,  or  the  qualification  for  any  superannua- 
tion -allowance  or  gratuity,  or  the  amount  of  any  superannuation  aUowance  or 
gratuity,  or  any  questions  which  may  arise  as  to  the  amount  of  the  average 
salary  of  any  teacher  shall  be  final. 
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In  thus  establishing  a  noncontributory  pension  system  Mr.  Fisher 
has  departed  from  the  tendency  which  has  been  very  generally  ac- 
cepted in  the  establishment  of  local  pension  systems  in  Great  Britain, 
in  inany  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  scheme  in  about  10  years  will  be 
$10,000,000  a  year,  but  as  no  actuarial  investigati(m  has  been  made, 
this  figure  is  nothing  more  than  an  estimate,  which  is  particularly 
dangerous  at  a  time  when  salary  rates  are  changing  and  show  an 
upward  tendency.  However,  the  Government  is  protecting  itself 
by  the  provision  that  there  is  "  no  claim  to  superannuation  allowances 
or  gratuities  as  of  right."  As  a  measure  for  meeting  the  immediate 
demand  for  teachers  the  act  will  undoubtedly  serve  this  purpose,  as 
it  will  also  tend  to  promote  unity  amcmg  teachers,  and  raise  the 
standards  of  instruction  in  schools,  service  in  which  is  excluded  under 
the  act.  The  history  of  other  noncontributory  pension  systems 
does  not,  however,  offer  a  sound  guaranty  of  the  future  success  of 
the  present  act. 

ADULT  EDUCATION. 

Of  the  many  reports  on  education  that  hare  appeared  during  the 
war  period,  none  goes  more  thoroughly  into  the  problem  and  none 
is  more  significant  than  the  interim  report  of  the  committee  on  adult 
education,  which  was  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction, 
**  to  consider  the  provision  for,  and  possibilities  of,  adult  education 
(other  than  technical  or  vocaticmal)  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  make 
recommendations."  Reaching  the  conclusion  that  industrial  and  social 
reforms  are  necesary  to  make  adult  education  possible  and  effective, 
the  committee  issued  the  present  interim  report  on  industrial  and 
social  conditions  in  relation  to  adult  education.^ 

The  ccmimittee  points  out  that  "  there  is  a  wide  and  growing  de- 
mand among  adults  for  education  of  a  nonvocational  character," 
accompanied  among  the  working  classes  by  considerable  suspicion  of 
** technical"  education.  The  motives  underlying  the  demand  for 
education  are  based  partly  "upon  a  claim  for  the  recognition  of* 
human  personality,"  partly  upon  a  desire  to  become  "  better  fitted  for 
the  responsibilities  of  membership  in  political,  social,  and  industrial 
organizations."  The  new  problems  that  will  confront  democratic 
societies  everywhere  in  all  branches  of  organized  life  will  demand 
intelligent  participation  on  the  part  of  men  and  women  of  all  classes, 
and  since  many  of  these  problems  are  of  sudi  a  nature  that  they  can 
be  grasped  only  after  experience  with  the  world,  the  committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  "  facilities  for  adult  education  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  permanently  essential,  whatever  developments  there  may 
be  in  the  education  of  children  and  adolescents." 

1  Committee  on  Adsit  Bdaeatlon^  Inteiim  Report.  Industrial  aod  Social  Condttkma  In 
Belation  to  Adult  Education.     Cd.  9107  (London,  1918). 
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Although  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  adult  education  is  re- 
served for  a  subsequent  report,  a  general  survey  of  the  exist- 
ing facilities  is  presented.  These  cover  a  remarkable  array  of 
activities  and  include  besides  the  well-known  University  Extension 
Lecture  System,  the  University  Tutorial  Class  Movement,  the  Work- 
ers' Educational  Association,  Ruskin  College  and  the  Labor  College, 
a  number  of  organizations  like  the  Adult  School  Movement,  the 
Cooperative  Societies'  educational  work,  working  men's  colleges, 
clubs,  summer  courses,  and  libraries,  as  well  as  the  more  formal  work 
of  the  local  education  authorities.  The  war  has  stimulated  an  inter- 
est in  the  historical  background  and  causes  of  the  war  and  in  the 
problems  of  reconstruction.  But  extensive  as  the  facilities  have  been, 
their  reach  has  not  been  universal.  "  What  is  needed  is  some  organi- 
zation sufficiently  comprehensive  and  systematic  to  bring  facilities 
for  higher  education  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  every 
town  and  village  in  the  country." 

The  most  significant  and  valuable  contribution  of  the  report  is 
the  analysis  of  the  industrial  and  social  conditions  that  militate 
against  the  effectual  operation  of  a  system  of  adult  education,  how- 
ever well  organized  and  financed.  The  survey  of  these  conditions 
inevitably  leads  to  recommendations  which,  if  accepted,  may  alter 
the  whole  face  of  industrial  and  economic  life  in  England.  The 
report  presents  a  treatment  of  educational  politics  that  is  altogether 
too  rare  and  infrequent.  Excessive  hours  of  work,  overtime,  the 
shift  system,  and  night  work  are  all  obstacles  that  must  be  overcome 
before  adequate  consideration  can  be  given  to  the  problem  referred 
to  the  committee.  "From  the  point  of  view  of  education  and  of 
participation  in  public  activities  (which  we  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  means  of  education),"  declares  the  committee,  "wo 
are  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  is  the  provision  of  a 
greater  amount  of  leisure  time;  this  is  the  more  necessary  because 
of  the  increasing  strain  of  modem  life."  A  shorter  working  day 
will  go  far  to  protect  the  worker  against  the  worst  consequences  of 
monotonous  toil,  but  this  should  be  supplemented  by  alternating 
forms  of  employment  and  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  initiative. 
"  The  more  industry  becomes  a  matter  of  machinery,  the  more  neces- 
sary it  becomes  to  humanize  the  working  of  the  industrial  system." 
With  the  improvement  of  these  conditions  there  still  remains  the 
problem  of  coping  with  heavy  and  exhausting  work,  whose  depress- 
ing effects  can  be  increasingly  counteracted  by  the  introduction  of 
mechanical  devices,  and  the  prevalence  of  which,  if  such  conditions 
can  not  be  ameliorated,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  light  of  ade- 
quate publicity.  The  introduction  of  a  reasonable  holiday  without 
stoppage  of  pay  for  all  workers  in  town  and  country,  the  committee 
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believes,  "would  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  national  life." 
Finally,  the  fear  of  unemployment  which — 

hangs  like  a  heavy  cloud  over  so  many  breadwinners  brings  a  sense  of  inse- 
curity into  the  life  of  the  worker  and  deprives  him  of  all  incentives  to  take 
a  whole-hearted  interest  in  the  various  activities  which  are  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  a  complete  life. 

The  progressive  increase  in  productivity  that  has  characterized  the 
development  of  industry  in  the  last  generation  has  resulted  in  spe- 
cialized, mechanical,  and  monotonous  labor,  with  the  consequent 
stunting  of  the  creative  impulse  and  of  the  spirit  of  craftsmanship 
and  the  deprivation  of  opportunities  for  self-expression.  These  con- 
ditions react  on  human  personality  in  so  far  as  "  the  present  indus- 
trial system  offers  little  opportunity  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  in- 
tellectual, social,  and  artistic  impulses."  The  committee  accordingly 
urges  the  need  for  a  new  industrial  outlook : 

Adult  education  and,  indeed,  good  citizenship,  depend  in  no  small  degree, 
therefore,  upon  a  new  orientation  of  our  industrial  outlook  and  activities. 
Improved  conditions  and  the  diffusion  of  responsibility  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  industry  will  strengthen  the  need  for  educational  opportunities.  In  so  far 
as  that  need  is  fulfilled,  industry  will  gain  by  a  more  effective  "  industrial  citl- 
zenship,"  and  will  itself  become  more  truly  educative.  Thus  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  adult  education  and  the  stimulus  of  a  freer  and  finer  industrial 
ferfvironment  are  correlative  and  help  to  develop  each  other.  Education  is  to 
t>e  measured  essentially  in  terms  of  intellectual  accomplishment,  power  of 
esthetic  appreciation,  and  moral  character,  and  these  have  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity for  realization  except  through  a  harmonious  environment.  Nor  is  the 
environment  likely  to  be  substantially  modified  except  in  response  to  the  higher 
Ideals  of  social  life,  stimulated  by  a  more  prolonged  and  widely  diffused  edu- 
cation. 

Addressing  itself  to  the  problem  of  improving  the  environment, 
the  committee  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  preparation  of 
schemes  of  housing,  town  planning,  and  public  health  by  the  cooper- 
ation of  experts  and  representatives  of  the  people  for  whom  such 
schemes  arQ  intended,  especially  women,  to  whom  an  adequate 
scheme  of  housing  reform  will  bring  an  improvement  in  conditions 
without  which  they  will  be  unable  to  play  their  new  part  in  public 
affairs.  For  the  improvement  of  rural  life,  measures  are  needed 
beyond  the  necessary  improvement  of  labor  conditions.  A  com- 
munal organization  that  will  promote  vigorous  intellectual  and 
social  life  in  the  country  districts  is  essential.  To  this  end  the  com- 
mittee recommends  the  provision  of  a  hall  under  public  control  with 
a  village  institute  providing  for  many-sided  activities  as  the  ideal 
to  be  aimed  at. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  is  under  no  delusions  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  putting  its  recommendations  into  early  practice.  It  does 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  this  turning-point  in  England's 
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national  history  "  it  is  in  our  power  to  make  the  new  era  one  of  such 
progress  as  to  repay  us  even  for  the  immeasurable  cost,  the  price  in 
lives  lost,  in  manhood  crippled,  and  in  homes  desolated."  The  war 
has  generated  a  new  spirit  which  must  be  utilized  immediately  as  a 
foundation  for  the  future. 

We  have  awakened  to  the  splendid  quaUtles  that  were  latent  In  our  people, 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  common  people,  who  before  this  war  wei'e  often 
adjudged  to  be  decadent,  to  have  lost  their  patriotism,  their  religious  faith,  and 
their  response  to  leadership;  we  were  even  told  they  were  physically  degen- 
erate. Now  we  see  what  potentialities  He  In  this  people  and  what  a  charge  lies 
upon  us  to  give  these  powers  free  play.  There  Is  stirring  through  the  whole 
country  a  sense  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  children,  and  to  oar  grandchildrcifi 
to  save  them  not  only  from  the  repetition  of  such  a  world  war  and  from  the 
burdens  of  a  crushing  mUitarism,  but  to  save  them  also  from  the  obvious  peril 
of  civil  dissension  at  home.  We  owe  It  also  to  our  own  dead  that  they  shaU  not 
have  died  in  vain,  but  that  their  sacrifice  rfiall  prove  to  have  created  a  better 
England  for  the  future  generation. 

EDUCATIONAL  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

The  dislocation  caused  in  the  social,  economic,  and  educational 
life  of  the  country  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. For  a  time  events  of  larger  moment  that  were  happening  in 
France  tended  to  oversliadow  the  discussion  of  domestic  problems. 
In  the  attempts  to  understand  the  German  enigma,  however,  it  was 
inevitable  that  attention  should  be  turned  to  the  German  educational 
system  and  that  comparisons  should  be  instituted  between  that  and 
the  English.  It  was  not  many  months  before  a  fierce  controversy 
broke  out  between  the  classicists  and  the  scientists  in  which  the  advo- 
cates of  modern  language  studies  soon  joined.  But  the  dissatisfac- 
tion that  began  to  find  voice  was  not  confined  to  higher  education ; 
it  spread  very  naturally  to  the  elementary  schools  and  expressed 
itself  in  criticism  of  the  school  attendance  regulations,  of  the  early 
exemptions,  of  the  lack  of  advanced  work  in  the  upper  grades,  and 
particularly  of  the  absence  of  provision  for  the  large  class  of  boys 
and  girls  who  are  allowed  to  drift  after  leaving  the  elementary 
schools.  The  dissatisfaction  and  criticism  were  not  new;  they  had 
already  been  heard  before  the  war;  but  as  soon  as  it  became  clear  that 
the  war  was  one  of  ccmflicting  ideals,  they  received  at  once  a  new 
stimulus  and  a  new  focus  or  objective.  The  shortcomings  of  English 
education  began  to  be  measured  by  their  adequacy  for  training 
healthy,  moral,  and  intelligent  citizens  of  a  democracy.  In  dis- 
cussing the  "  Outlook  for  1914  "  the  Times  Educational  Supplement 
in  January  of  that  year  wrote : 

Like  English  poetry  and  English  painting,  onr  education  Is  astir  with  new 
Ideas.  These  new  ideas  are  not  all  of  one  pattern,  but  often  discordant  with 
one  another,  the  offspring  of  different  stocks^  and  as  diverse  as  the  roots  from 
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which  they  spring,  though  novel  in  their  combinations  and  sonaetimes  one-sided 
in  their  emphasis. 

The  war  helped  to  furnish  a  rallying  and  unifying  point  for  the 
new  ideas  and  stimulated  a  widespread  interest  in  education  which 
was  not  present  even  three  montlis  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  certainly  not  in  1911,  when  Mr.  Bunciman  presorted  the  school 
and  continuation  class  attendance  bill,  or  when  the  several  efforts 
were  made  to  abolish  the  half-time  system. 

It  was  less  than  a  year  after  England's  entrance  into  the  war  when 
discontent  and  criticism  began  to  make  way  for  the  discussion  of  a 
constructive  program.  In  May,  1915,  the  Times  Educational  Supple- 
m^it  propounded  the  question,  '^How  can  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country  be  molded  and  developed  to  fit  the  childhood  of 
the  nation  to  meet  wisely  the  problems  of  the  Great  Peace?  "  and  in 
the  same  month  Mr.  Pease,  shortly  before  retiring  from  the  oflSce  of 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  emphasized  the  urgent  need 
of  longer  schooling,  greater  opportunities^  and  closer  relations  be- 
tween scientific  research  and  industry.  It  began  to  be  generally  ac- 
cepted that  the  appointed  hour  for  reform  had  arrived.  ^  If  we  are 
to  face  the  future  with  any  confidence  after  this  exhausting  war," 
wrote  the  Times,  *Sve  must  face  it  as  an  educated  people.  We  shall 
not  be  able  to  afford  to  waste  the  efficiency  of  a  single  English  child." 
By  the  close  of  1915  the  reform  movement  was  in  fuD  swing,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  following  year  the  Times  was  able  to  report  that 
"  it  is  certain  that  there  is  not  now  a  place  in  England  whw-e  educa- 
tional affairs  are  considered  that  is  not  agog  with  the  demand  for 
reform." 

The  consideration  of  plans  for  educational  reconstruction  was  not 
confined  to  the  teaching  profession.  The  problem  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  leaders  of  the  working  classes,  local  and  national  trade-union 
bodies,  manufacturers  and  employers,  and  the  public  in  generaL 
Early  in  1916,  the  Athenaeum,  hitherto  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  literature,  dianged  its  character  and  dedicated  its  pages  to  the 
consideration  of  the  broader  phases  of  reconstruction.  Later  in  the 
same  year  the  Times  Educational  Supplement,  until  then  a  monthly 
magazine,  decided  to  appear  weekly  "  in  the  hope  of  enabling  the  pub- 
lic, which  is  now  bent  upon  educational  reform,  to  take  an  instructed 
part  in  the  process." 

The  Trade-Union  Congress,  meeting  in  Birmingham  early  in  Sep- 
tember, 1916,  passed  resolutions  protesting  against  the  employment 
of  children  in  agricultural  work,  factories,  and  workshops,  and 
against  any  reduction  in  the  expenditure  on  education,  and  pledged 
itself  to  support  all  measures  to  secure  a  higher  standard  of  educa- 
tion for  all  children.  The  British  Labor  Party,  in  the  program  of 
iee(»stru<^H>n  issued  at  the  close  of  1917,  emphasized  the  demands 
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for  health,  leisure,  education,  and  subsistence,  and  urged  the  appli- 
cation of  national  funds  "  for  the  education  alike  of  children,  of  adoles- 
cents, and  of  adults,  in  which  the  labor  party  demands  a  genuine 
equality  of  opportunity,  overcoming  all  differences  of  material  cir- 
cumstances.'' The  general  secretary  of  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association,  Mr,  J.  M.  Mactavish,  had  already  given  a  more  detailed 
definition  of  these  demands  in  a  pamphlet  on  What  Labor  Wants 
from  Education: 

Labor  wants  from  educatioa  health  and  full  development  for  the  mind,  fine- 
ness for  the  feeUngs,  good  will  toward  its  kind,  and,  coupled  wltli  thLs  liberal 
eclucation,  such  a  training  as  will  make  its  members  efficient,  self-supporting 
citizens  of  a  free  self-governing  community.  Such  an  education  and  only  such 
an  education  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual,  the  class,  the  nation,  and 
the  race. 

Mr.  Fisher,  appreciating  the  influence  of  labor  in  the  development 
of  public  opinion  on  education,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  leaders  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Educational  Reform  Speeches,*  "The  leaders 
of  the  labor  world,  having  discovered  education  some  time  since,  aiX5 
now  communicating  the  message  to  those  below." 

To  these  expressions  of  faith  on  behalf  of  labor  there  deserve  to  bo 
added  the  views  of  the  more  enlightened  employers.  After  the 
introduction  of  Mr.  Fisher's  first  bill  Messrs.  Tootal,  Broadhurst,  Loe 
Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Manchester  and  London,  issued  four  pamphlets* 
urging  the  support  of  the  bill.  The  platform  that  they  insisted  upon 
was  the  following : 

We  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation  favor  the  main  proposals 
of  the  new  education  bill,  viz,  1.  Whole-time  education  up  to  the  age  of  14. 
2.  CJompulsory  part-time  education  up  to  18. 

Over  and  above  these  proposals  a  straight  road  to  the  university  should  be 
open  to  those  who  desire  the  fullest  development  of  their  intellect  Only  by 
such  provision  for  complete  Imowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  can  we  as  a 
nation  maintain  our  place  in  the  world. 

It  is  important  for  the  opponents  of  the  bill  to  realize  that  the  two  proposals 
we  have  mentioned  are  regarded  by  educationists  as  merely  a  first  step  to 
a  real  system  of  democratic  education. 

They  are  by  no  means  exhorbitant  proposals.  They  represent  in  fact  a 
minimum  of  democracy's  demand  for  a  fuller. life.  They  do  nothing  more  than 
give  a  reasonable  chance  to  the  children  of  this  country  to  make  the  best  of 
themselves. 

Local  reconstruction  committees  began  to  be  formed  and  a  large 
number  of  professional  associations  devoted  themselves  to  the  task 
of  drafting  plans  of  reforms,  while  the  daily  press  gave  increasing 
attention  to  the  subject.    "  Nothing  has  been  more  remarkable,"  said 

^  PlBher,  H.  A.  L.     Educational  Reform  Speeches  (Oxford,  1918). 

■These  appeared  first  as  advertisements  in  tbe  country's  press.  They  were  pabllshed 
nnder  the  title  **  The  Great  Decision,"  and  Included  four  pamphlets :  Now  or  Never,  Onr 
Success  or  Failure,  A  Just  Complaint,  and  A  First  Step.  Messrs.  Cadbury,  of  Bourn- 
▼Ule,  followed  a  similar  policy. 
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Mr.  Fisher  in  introducing  his  first  educational  estimate  in  1917, "  than 
the  attention  which  has  recently  been  paid,  both  in  the  public  press 
and  on  public  platforms,  to  the  subject  of  education." 

Among  the  professional  associations  the  following  issued  proposals 
for  educational  reconstruction : 

Assistant  Masters  Association  (Educational  Policy). 

Directors  and  Secretaries  for  Education  (Toward  an  Educational  Policy). 
Teachers  of  Domestic  Subjects  (Memorandum), 
Education  Ck)mmittees  (Report  of  Executlye). 
Education  Officers*  Association  (Policy). 
Education  Reform  (Council  (Education  Reform). 
Headmasters*  Association  (Educational  Policy). 
Headmistresses  CJonference. 
British  Science  GuUd  (National  Education). 
Teachers'  Registration  Ck>uncil  (Resolutions). 
Technical  Institutions  Association. 

Workers*  Educatiooal  Association  (Educational  Reconstmctlon). 
National  Union  of  Teachers  (Educational  Progress). 

London  0)uiity  CJouncil  Education  (Committee  (Education  after  the  War^ 
Government  Grants  and  Educational  Development). 

The  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  some  of  these  bodies  re- 
ceived wide  publicity  and  consideration.  Many  of  these  recommen- 
dations, as  well  as  the  proposals  contained  in  a  draft  bill,  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  Educational  Supplement  of  March  16,  1917, 
were  embodied  in  the  act  as  finally  passed. 

The  Government  in  the  meantime  was  not  neglecting  the  subject 
of  education.  It  was  recognized  that  the  reform  of  education  could 
not  be  considered  in  isolation  but  must  fit  in  with  the  general  plan 
for  national  reconstruction.  The  subject  of  reconstruction  was  for 
a  time  intrusted  to  a  committee  consisting  of  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
but  it  soon  became  clear  that  such  a  committee  could  not  devote  to 
the  problem  the  attention  that  it  deserved.  In  March,  1917,  a  new 
committee  of  reconstruction  was  appointed  with  the  Prime  Minister 
as  chairman  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Montague  as  executive  head.  Four  months 
later*  the  province  of  the  committee  was  further  expanded  and  under 
the  new  ministries  act  of  1917  a  ministry  of  reconstruction  was  estab- 
lished. According  to  the  Report  of  the  War  Cabinet,  for  1917, 
page  xix — 

The  scope  of  its  activities  covers  almost  every  branch  of  the  national  life. 
It  has  been  concerned  not  only  with  the  problems  which  will  arise  immediately 
on  the  return  of  peace,  such  as  the  demobilization  of  the  armies  and  reconver- 
sion to  peace  production  of  many  industries  now  making  war  material ;  it  has 
also  to  consider  education,  the  supply  and  distribution  of  raw  material,  a  great 
scheme  for  the  better  housing  of  the  people  both  in  town  and  country,  labor 
and  industrial  problems,  transportation,  national  health,  and  so  forth. 

For  a  time  it  was  expected  that  a  royal  commission  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  proposals  for  educational  reform,  but  at  the  mA 
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of  June,  1916,  it  was  announced  that  the  problem  of  education  would 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  cabinet  committee  of  reconstruction. 
Education,  however,  constituted  but  one  of  15  different  branches  of 
activities,  the  consideration  of  which  was  intrusted  to  87  distinct 
committees.^  It  was  clear  that  even  the  adoption  of  this  course  would 
involve  delay,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  this  plan  was  eventually 
carried  out,  with  the  exception  that  a  number  of  separate  proWems 
were  left  for  consideration  by  the  section  of  the  Ministry  of  Becon- 
struction  in  charge  of  education.  The  following  committees  were 
established  and  placed  under  this  ministry  (the  appointing  authori- 
ties and  the  dates  of  the  reports,  if  they  have  already  been  issued, 
are  given  in  parentheses) : 

Royal  CJommlssion  on  University  ISctucation  in  Wales.     (The  Crown;  Cd. 

8991  and  Cd.  8993;  1918.  > 
Adult  Education  Committee.     (Ministry  of  ReeoDStmetf oo ;  Ott.  MW;  1S18.) 
Committee  on  JvresUe  Edocstlon  in  RelatfoQ  to  Brnploymefnt  after  tlie  War. 

(Board  of  Education ;  Cd.  8512  and  Od.  ^77;  1W7.> 
Committee  on  tiie  Teaching  of  Modern  Languagea    (Tbe  Prime  Minister ;  Cd. 

9036;  1918.) 
Committee  on  tbe  Teacblng  of  Science.     (The  Prime  Minister;  OL  9011; 

1918.) 
Committee  on  Principles  of  Arrangements  Determining  Salaries  of  Teacliers 

in  Elementary  Schools.     (Board  of  Education;  Cd.  8969;  1918.) 
Committee  on  Principles  of  Arningi»Beot,  Detenukiiikg  Salaries  of  Teaebers 

in  Secondary,  Technical,  etc,  Schools.     (Board  of  Educaticm;  Cd.  9140; 
1918.) 
Juvenile  Organizations  Committee.     (Home  Office.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  these  ccMnmittees  have  already  reported, 
and  an  account  of  these  reports  is  giren  elsewhere* 

The  Government  had  also  entered  upon  new  developments  in 
another  direction — the  promotion  of  scientific  and  industrial  research. 
In  1915,  under  a  scheme  for  tlie  organization  and  development  of 
scientific  and  industrial  research  (Cd.  8005,  1915),  there  were  estab- 
lished a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  reqDonsible  for  expenditure 
of  any  new  moneys  provided  by  Parliament  for  such  research,  and  a 
small  advisory  council  composed  of  eminent  men  of  science  and 
others  actually  engaged  in  industries  dependent  upon  scientific  coop- 
eration. On  December  1,  1916,  the  committee  and  council  were  re- 
placed by  a  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Eesearch.  The 
object  of  this  new  development  is  indicated  in  the  statement  that : 

It  appears  incontrovertlMe  tbat  if  yfe  are  to  miTamre  or  even  mafntalfi  our 
Industrial  positioD,  we  most  as  a  nation  aim  at  such  a  <leveiopment  of  scfentifie 
and  iDdustrial  research  as  will  pla«e  us  in  a  position  to  expend  and  strengthen 
<mr  indnstries  and  to  compete  suceeesftally  with  the  most  higrhly  organised  €ft 
our  rivals* 

iMiiitstT7  of  Reconatrqctton.  A  tist  of  commlssfons  and  committees  set  op  to  deal 
wUk  qiMiiti«Bs  wbiclk  will  arise  at  the  dMe  of  the  war.    Cd.  9»1^    (Londoa,  1M8.| 
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The  scope  of  the  department's  activities  is  to  consider — 

(1)  Proposals  for  Instituting  scientific  researclies ;  (2)  proposals  for  estab- 
Usliiug  or  developing  special  institutions  or  departments  of  existing  institu- 
tions for  the  scientific  study  of*  problems  affecting  particular  industries  and 
trades;  (3)  the  establishment  and  award  of  research  studentships  and  fellow- 
ships. 

The  department  has  begun  active  cooperation  with  scientific  soci- 
eties, institutions,  trades,  and  industries,  and  has  already  stimulated 
the  establishment  of  research  associations  maintained  by  local  indus- 
tries either  independently  or  in  cooperation  with  local  universities. 
The  task  devolving  as  a  consequence  upon  members  of  the  depart- 
ment is  thus  described  in  the  scheme  imder  which  the  original  com- 
mittee and  advisory  council  were  established : 

A  large  part  of  their  work  will  be  that  of  examining,  selecting,  combining, 
and  coordinating,  rather  than  of  originating.  One  of  the  chief  functions  wiU 
be  the  prevention  of  overlapping  between  institutions  or  individuals  engaged 
in  research.  They  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  at  liberty  to  institute  inquiries 
preliminary  to  preparing  or  eliciting  proposals  for  useful  research,  and  in  this 
way  they  may  help  to  concentrate  on  problems  requiring  solution  the  Interest 
of  all  persons  concerned  In  the  development  of  all  brandies  of  scientific 
industry. 

The  establishment  of  the  department  represents  the  realization  of 
some  of  the  proposals  and  recommendations  made  by  the  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  position  of  natural  science. 

Associated  with  this  movement  is  the  report  of  the  subcommittee 
on  relations  between  employers  and  employed  on  joint  standing  in- 
dustrial councils  (Cd.  8606,  1917).  This  report,  more  generally 
known  as  the  Whitley  Committee  Report,  is  not  directly  educational, 
but  in  its  development  it  will  exercise  a  tremendous  influence  in  ex- 
panding the  scope  of  education  for  the  working  classes.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  the  establishment  of  national,  district,  and  works 
committees  or  councils,  consisting  of  representatives  of  employers 
and  employees,  and  of  the  associations  of  the  former  and  trades- 
unions  of  the  latter. 

The  object  is  to  secure  cooperation  by  granting  to  workpeople  a  greater 
share  in  the  consideration  of  matters  affecting  their  Industry,  and  this  can 
only  be  achieved  by  keying  employers  and  workpeople  in  constant  touch. 

Among  some  of  the  questions  that  the  committee  suggests  for  the 
consideration  of  such  councils  are  (1)  the  better  utilization  of  the 
practical  knowledge  and  experience  of  workpeople;  (2)  technical 
training  and  education;  (3)  industrial  research  and  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  results;  (4)  the  provision  of  facilities  for  the  full  con- 
sideration and  utilization  of  inventions  and  improvements  designed 
by  workpeople,  and  for  adequate  safeguarding  of  the  rights  of  de- 
signers of  such  improvements;  and  (5)  improvements  of  processes, 
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machinery,  and  organization  and  appropriate  questions  referring  to 
the  management  and  the  examination  of  industrial  experiments, 
with  special  reference  to  cooperation  in  carrying  new  ideas  into 
effect  and  full  consideration  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  employees 
with  reference  to  them.  The  educational  implications  are  obvious. 
If  the  working  classes  are  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  position 
with  which  they  will  be  endowed  by  the  establishment  of  councils, 
they  must  also  avail  themselves  of  all  the  educational  opportunities 
that  the  Nation  can  put  at  their  disposal.  The  burden  is  thus  placed 
finally  on  the  Nation  to  provide  as  extensive  facilities  as  possible  to 
equip  every  boy  and  girl  for  the  new  industrial  conditions.  Many 
industrial  councils  have  already  been  established,  and  for  educa- 
tional administration  it  is  significant  that  teachers  are  demanding  the 
setting  up  of  joint  councils  representing  the  active  teaching  profes- 
sion and  the  education  committees  that  employ  them. 

Finally,  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  leave  out  of  an  account 
of  the  social  background  that  led  up  to  the  education  act  reference 
to  the  passing  of  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  early  in  1918, 
which  extends  the  franchise  to  about  two  million  additional  male 
and  six  million  new  female  voters.  It  is  estimated  that  the  numbers 
of  persons  qualified  under  the  act  to  vote  is  about  one-third  of  the 
population,  or  about  ten  million  men  and  six  million  women.  At 
the  same  time  the  university  franchise  has  been  extended  and  the 
number  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  raised  by  redistribution 
from  670  to  707.  Again,  as  throughout  the  nineteenth  century, 
every  extension  of  the  franchise  has  been  followed,  very  closely  in  the 
present  case,  by  an  extension  of  educational  opportunities.  It  is 
inevitable  that  the  evolution  of  political  democracy  should  be  accom- 
panied by  the  expansion  of  a  democratic  system  of  education,  for 
"  the  same  logic  which  leads  us  to  desire  an  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise points  also  to  an  extension  of  education." 

By  the  close  of  1916  the  stage  was  set  for  the  introduction  of  the 
proposals  for  educational  reconstruction.  The  problem  had  been 
canvassed  from  every  direction  and  every  point  of  view.  The  mental 
attitude  that  then  separated  the  ultimate  conception  of  the  problem 
from  the  conception  of  the  education  problem  in  1902  and  1906 
could  hardly  be  measured  by  the  number  of  years  that  separated 
the  two  periods.  The  denominational  question  has,  as  Lord  Haldane 
had  predicted  earlier,  vanished  in  comparison  with  the  really  vital 
problems ;  the  nation  was  united  in  conceiving  the  task  of  educational 
reform  in  the  terms  so  appropriately  set  forth  by  the  departmental 
committee  on  juvenile  education  in  relation  to  employment  after 
the  war. 

Any  inquiry  into  education  at  the  present  juncture  Is  big  with  Issnies  of  na- 
tional fate.    In  the  great  work  of  reconstruction  which  lies  ahead  there  are 
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aims  to  be  set  befbre  us  which  will  try,  no  less  searchlngly  than  war  itself, 
the  tempa*  and  enduring  qualities  of  our  race;  and  in  the  realization  of  each 
and  all  of  these,  education,  with  its  stimulus  and  Its  discipline,  must  be  our 
stand-by.  We  have  to  perfect  the  civilization  for  which  our  men  have  shed 
their  blood  and  our  women  their  tears;  to  establish  new  standards  of  value 
in  our  Judgment  of  what  makes  life  worth  living,  more  wholesome  and  more 
restrained  ideals  of  behavior  and  recreation,  finer  traditions  of  cooperation 
and  kindly  fellowship  between  class  and  class  and  between  man  and  man. 
We  have  to  restore  the  natural  relations  between  the  folk  and  the  soil  from 
which  the  folk  derives  its  sustenance,  to  revivify  with  fresh  scientific  methods 
and  better  economic  conditions  the  outworn  practice  of  our  agriculture,  to 
learn  over  again  that  there  is  no  greater  public  benefactor  than  the  man  who 
makes  two  ears  of  corn  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before.  We  have  to 
bring  research  to  bear  upon  the  processes  of  our  manufactures,  to  overhaul 
routine  and  eliminate  waste,  to  carry  our  reputation  for  skillful  workmanship 
and  honest  and  Intelligent  trafficking  into  new  markets  and  to  maintain  it 
In  the  old.  These  are  tasks  for  a  nation  of  trained  character  and  robust 
physique,  a  nation  alert  to  the  things  of  the  spirit,  reverential  of  knowledge, 
reverential  of  its  teachers,  and  generous  in  its  estimate  of  what  the  production 
and  maintenance  of  good  teachers  inevitably  cost.  Whether  we  are  to  be  such 
a  nation  must  now  depend  largely  upon  the  will  of  those  who  have  fought  for 
us,  and  upon  the  conception  which  they  have  come  to  form  of  what  education 
can  do  in  the  building  up  and  glorifying  of  national  life.  For  ourselves,  we 
are  content  to  leave  it  to  that  arbitrament. 

The  recommendations  of  this  committee  were  generally  accepted 
as  furnishing  the  framework  for  the  educational  legislation  that  was 
expected.    (See  p.  23.) 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  December,  1916.  His 
appointment  was  greeted  with  universal  approval.  It  was  an  ap- 
pointment in  which  mere  political  considerations  were  subordinated 
to  the  great  needs  of  the  hour  and  of  the  office.  In  Mr.  Fisher's 
nomination  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  filled  by 
a  man  eminently  equipped  for  the  position,  and  not  by  a  rising  poli- 
tician for  whom  the  Board  of  Education  was  to  serve  merely  as  a 
temporary  stepping  stone  on  the  road  to  higher  office.  Mr.  Fisher 
combines  distinction  as  a  scholar  in  his  chosen  field  of  history  with 
an  interest  in  popular  education.  His  fellowship  at  New  College, 
Oxford,  had  given  him  an  experience  with  the  problems  of  higher 
education  that  he  was  beginning  to  apply  to  the  needs  of  one  of  the 
youngest  universities.  As  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Shef- 
field he  was  inevitably  brought  into  touch  with  needs  and  the  de- 
mands of  popular  education.  His  grasp  of  the  task  to  which  he  was 
called  was  strengthened  by  membership  on  a  number  of  the  commis- 
sions and  committees  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  confi- 
dence of  the  country  in  his  ability  to  carry  out  the  task  to  a  sucessful 
conclusion  was  soon  to  be  justified  by  Mr.  Fisher's  success  in  pre- 
senting the  problem  to  Parliament  and  to  the  country,  arid  by  his 
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adroit  handliBg  of  all  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  that  stood  in  his 
way  in  spite  of  the  readiness  of  the  country  for  the  reform  proposals. 
Mr.  Fisher  at  once  addressed  himself  to  the  solution  of  tiie  prob- 
lem intrusted  to  him.  In  February,  1917,  he  issued  a  stirring  appeal. 
Sursum  Corda,  to  the  teachers  of  the  country,  in  which  he  remindetl 
them  that: 

The  proclamation  of  peace  and  victory  In  the  field  will  summon  us  not  to 
complacent  repose,  but  to  greater  eflPorts  for  a  more  enduring  victory.  The 
future  welfare  of  the  Nation  depends  upon  Its  schools. 

On  April  19, 1917,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  new  faith 
of  the  country  in  education,  when  he  introduced  the  education  esti- 
mates in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  task  of  demanding  from  Par- 
liament an  increase  for  1917-18  of  more  than  $19,000,000  over  the 
estimate  for  the  previous  year,  was  one  that  would  have  deterred  a 
parliamentarian  of  longer  experience  than  Mr.  Fisher,  but  the  Parlia- 
ment of  a  country  that  was  then  spending  about  $85,000,000  a  day 
on  the  work  of  destruction  could  not  well  refuse  its  consent  to  in- 
creased estimates  for  education : 

So  tliat  the  foundations  may  he  laid  for  a  fabric  of  national  education  worthy 
of  the  genius  and  heroism  of  our  people  and  a  fitting  monument  of  the  great 
impulse  which  is  animating  the  whole  nation  during  the  war. 

The  chief  part  of  the  increase  was  to  be  devoted  to  securing  "  the 
first  condition  of  educational  advance,"  the  better  payment  of  teach- 
ers, to  the  importance  of  which  Mr.  Fisher  referred  in  the  words : 

I  do  not  expect  the  teaching  profession  to  offer  great  material  rewards — 
tlkat  is  impossible;  but  I  do  regard  it  as  essential  to  a  good  scheme  of  educa- 
tion that  teachers  should  be  reUeved  from  perpetual  financial  anxieties,  and 
that  those  teachers  who  marry  should  be  able  to  look  forward  to  rearing  a 
family  In  respectable  conditions.  An  anxious  and  depressed  teacher  is  a  bad 
teacher ;  an  embittered  teacher  is  a  social  danger. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Fisher  foreshadowed  the  nature 
of  the  bill  that  he  was  shortly  to  introduce: 

The  object  which  we  are  all  striving  to  attain  is  very  simple.  We  do  not 
want  to  waste  a  single  child.  We  desire  that  every  child  in  the  country  should 
receive  the  form  of  education  most  adapted  to  fashion  Its  qualities  to  the 
highest  use.  This  will  mean  that  every  type  and  grade  of  school  in  the  country 
must  be  properly  coordinated.  It  will  mean  that  the  county  authorities, 
either  separately  or  combined  together  In  provincial  committees,  should  make 
complete  and  progressive  schemes  for  education  in  their  respective  areas,  so 
that  adequate  and  systematic  provision  may  be  made  not  only  for  the  ele- 
mentary, but  also  for  technical,  commercial,  and  secondary  education  of  the 
children  in  the  district. 

The  unanimity  with  which  the  increased  expenditure  for  educa- 
tion was  received  prepared  the  way  for  the  education  bill,  which  Mr, 
Fisher  introduced  on  August  10,  1917.  "  The  bill,''  said  Mr.  Fisher, 
"  is  prompted  by  deficiencies  which  have  been  revealed  by  the  war; 
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it  is  framed  to. repair  the  intellectual  wastage  which  has  been  caused 
by  the  war." 

Into  the  details  of  the  bill  it  is  unnecessary  to  go ;  the  causes  of  op- 
position to  it  are  given  in  another  section.  But  its  introduction 
afforded  Mr.  Fisher  another  opportunity  of  declaring  his  educational 
faith.  Striking  throughout  was  his  appreciation  of  the  views  of  the 
leaders  of  the  labor  world : 

I  notice  also  that  a  new  way  of  thinking  about  education  has  sprung  up 
among  more  reflecting  members  of  our  Industrial  army.  They  do  not  want 
education  In  order  that  they  may  rise  out  of  their  own  class,  always  a  vulgar 
ambition;  they  want  It  because  they  know  that,  In  the  treasures  of  the  mind, 
they  can  find  an  aid  to  good  citizenship,  a  source  of  pure  enjoyment,  and  a 
refuge  from  the  necessary  hardships  of  a  life  spent  in  the  midst  of  clanging 
machinery  in  our  hideous  cities  of  toll. 

The  conclusion  of  his  speech  furnishes  an  admirable  summary  of 
the  newly  bom  recognition  of  the  place  of  education  in  the  national 
life: 

We  assume  that  education  is  one  of  the  good  things  of  life  which  should  be 
more  widely  shared  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  amongst  the  children  and 
youDg  persona  of  the  country.  We  assume  that  education  should  be  the  ediK'a- 
tioo  of  the  whole  man,  spiritually,  inteUectually,  and  physicaUy,  and  that  it 
is  not  beyond  the  resources  of  civiUzation  to  devise  a  scheme  of  education 
possessing  certain  common  qualities,  but  admitting  at  the  same  time  of  large 
variation  from  which  the  whole  youth  of  the  country,  male  and  female,  may 
derive  benefit.  We  assume  that  the  principles  upon  which  well-to-do  parents 
proceed  in  the  education  of  their  families  are  valid  also,  mutatU  mutandis, 
for  the  families  of  the  poor ;  that  the  State  has  need  to  secure  for  its  Juvenile 
population  conditions  under  which  mind,  body,  and  character  may  be  harmo- 
niously developed.  We  feel  also  that  in  the  existing  circumstances  the  life  of 
the  rising  generation  can  only  be  protected  against  the  injurious  effects  of 
industrial  pressure  by  a  further  measure  of  State  compulsion.  But  we  argue 
that  the  compulsion  proposed  in  this  bUl  wiU  be  no  sterilizing  restriction  of 
wholesome  liberty,  but  an  essential  condition  of  a  larger  and  more  enlightened 
freedom,  -which  will  tend  to  stimulate  civic  spirit,  to  promote  general  culture 
and  technical  knowledge,  and  to  diffuse  a  steadier  judgment  and  a  better  in- 
formed opinion  through  the  whole  body  of  the  community. 

The  closing  months  of  the  year  were  spent  by  Mr.  Fisher  in  touring 
the  country,  particularly  the  manufacturing  centers,  for  purposes  of 
propaganda.  Many  employers  had  still  to  be  won  over  to  the  idea 
of  compulsory  continuation  schools;  and  much  opposition  had  de- 
veloped against  the  bill  among  those  concerned  with  the  administra- 
tion of  education.  Deputations  had  to  be  met,  compromises  con- 
sidered, and  the  bill  so  amended  that  it  would  in  effect  become  an 
accepted  bill  on  its  introduction.  The  first  bill  was  withdrawn  in 
January  of  1918,  and  a  new  one  took  its  place,  with  the  elimination 
of  those  features  to  which  objections  had  been  raised.  In  introducing 
the  second  reading  of  the  new  bill  on  March  14,  1918,  Mr.  Fisher 
continued  to  maintain  the  high  standards  of  statesmanship  that 
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marked  his  speeches  on  the  first  bill.  His  final  plea  for  the  passage 
.of  the  bill  will  probably  rank  as  the  clearest  and  most  far-sighted 
analysis  of  England's  need  for  educational  reform  that  has  bewi  made 
in  the  course  of  the  last  four  years : 

The  broad  question  before  the  House  is  whether  the  education  provided  for 
the  general  mass  of  our  young  citizens  is  adequate  to  our  needs.  We  have  been 
asking  them  to  fight  and  work  for  their  country,  we  have  been  asking  them  to 
die  for  their  country,  to  economize  for  their  country,  to  go  short  of  food  for 
their  country,  to  work  overtime  for  their  country,  to  abandon  trade-union  rules 
for  their  country,  to  be  patient  while  towns  are  bombed  from  enemy  aircraft, 
and  family  after  family  is  plunged  In  domestic  sorrow.  We  have  now  decided 
to  enfranchise  for  the  first  time  tlie  women  of  this  country.  I  ask  then 
whether  the  education  which  is  given  to  the  great  mass  of  our  young  citizens 
is  adequate  to  the  new,  serious,  and  enduring  liabilities  which  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  world  war  created  for  our  Empire,  or  to  the  new  civic 
burdens  which  we  are  Imposing  upon  millions  of  our  peoples.  I  say  it  is  not 
adequate.  I  believe  It  Is  our  duty  here  and  now  to  improve  our  system  of 
education,  and  I  hold  that,  If  we  allow  our  vision  to  be  blurred  by  a  catalogue 
of  passing  inconveniences,  we  shall  not  only  lose  a  golden  opportunity,  but  faU 
In  our  great  trust  to  posterity. 

These  words  furnished  a  fitting  climax  to  the  campaign  of  nearly 
four  years  to  change  the  opinion  of  a  country  from  apathetic  in- 
difference to  education  to  the  stage  where  almost  the  only  criticisms 
of  the  act  which  stands  to  Mr.  Fisher's  credit  come  from  those  who 
feel  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  EDUCATION   ACT,    1918.* 

By  the  enactment  on  August  8  of  the  Fisher  education  bill  the 
first  step  has  been  made  toward  the  realization  of  the  program  of 
social  and  economic  reconstruction  that  is  to  follow  the  war  in 
England.  For  the  reform  of  the  English  educational  system,  and 
of  the  Scottish  system  which  is  being  provided  for  separately  (see 
pp.  llOff),  is  but  part  of  the  larger  task  that  has  been  intrusted  to  such 
bodies  as  the  Ministry  of  Keconstruction  or  the  Department  on  Scien- 
tific and  Industrial  Research.  Without  the  sound  foundations  laid 
in  the  earlier  years  of  school  life,  any  recommendations  that  such 
bodies  may  make  on  adult  education,  public  health,  physical  train- 
ing, unemployment,  juvenile  employment  and  apprenticeship,  or 
cooperation  between  science  and  industry  would  inevitably  remain 
nothing  more  than  pious  hopes.  Educational  reform  in  England 
to-day  is  also  inevitably  associated  with  the  recent  extension  of  the 
franchise,  and  indirectly  will  have  some  bearing  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Whitley  committee.  Nor  can  the  act  be  considered 
apart  from  the  administrative  changes  already  made  by  the  Board 

>  This  section,  with  the  exception  of  some  additions,  appeared  in  the  Educational  Re- 
Tiew,  December,  1918,  and  is  here  reprinted  by  the  courtesy  of  the  editor. 
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of  Education,  such  as  the  regulations  for  advanced  coui-ses  and 
examinations  in  secondary  schools,  from  the  Superannuation  Act 
passed  in  November,  1918,  or  apart  from  departmental  reports  such 
as  those  on  salaries  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers, 
on  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  or  on  the  position  of  natural 
science  in  the  schools.  The  quickened  recognition  by  the  public  of 
the  essential  function  of  education  in  national  life  must  also  be  taken 
into  account  as  one  of  the  assets  for  the  future.  Public  interest  and 
support  have  acquired  an  impetus  from  the  conditions  and  realiza- 
tions arising  out  of  the  war  that  has  made  possible  such  educational 
progress  within  one  year  as  could  in  normal  times  not  have  been 
achieved  in  less  than  a  generation.  The  sacrifices  and  public  burdens 
undertaken  by  teachers  of  all  grades  throughout  the  country  have 
given  them  a  repute  and  status  that  they  have  not  hitherto  enjoyed, 
and  it  will  result  in  substantial  improvement  of  their  material 
position.  The  outlook  of  the  local  educational  authorities  has  also 
been  deeply  affected  by  the  urgent  necessity  of  giving  much  closer 
attention  than  ever  before  to  the  educational  problems  under  adverse 
conditions.  Finally,  although  little  is  as  yet  known  about  its  effects, 
the  educational  activities  undertaken  with  the  army  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  healthy  reaction  on  that  public  opinion  without  which  edu- 
cational progress  is  impossible. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  in  recent  discussions  of  English  education 
that  the  train  for  "  a  comprehensive  and  progressive  improvement  of 
^e  educational  system  "  had  already  been  laid  before  the  war  in  the 
budget  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  May  4,  1914. 
The  act  accordingly  does  not  constitute  a  revolution  in  English  edu- 
cation. It  represents  the  normal  development  whose  evolution  has 
been  hastened  by  the  favorable  conditions  already  described.  After 
the  satisfactory  reception  of  the  estimates  for  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr.  Fisher  in  April,  1917,  and  calling  for  an 
increase  of  more  than  $18,000,000  over  the  estimates  of  the  previous 
financial  year,  the  passage  of  an  education  bill  to  meet  the  new 
demands,  as  formulated  by  numerous  education  authorities  and  asso- 
ciations of  lay  and  professional  men  and  women,  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Mr.  Fisher's  first  essay,  however,  a  bill  which  he  intro- 
duced in  August,  1917,  was  from  the  first  condenmed  to  failure  be- 
cause it  exceeded  these  suggestions  and  recommendations  and  because 
it  was  suspected  of  being  an  attempt  to  conceal  a  scheme  for  cen- 
tralized control  over  education,  behind  a  large  number  of  measures 
otherwise  acceptable.  While  the  country  was  ready  and  willing  to  sur- 
render its  rights  to  the  National  Government  in  the  interests  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  it  did  not  show  itself  so  amenable  in  j^ccepting  what 
might  prove  to  be  a  bureaucratic  and  centralized  system  of  educational 
106406**— 19 6 
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administration  for  all  time.  The  education  authorities  were  up  in  arms 
against  the  administrative  measures  and  indicated  in  no  uncertain 
terms  their  refusal  to  countenance  any  education  bill  at  all  that 
threatened  their  liberties  or  might  mterfere  with  local  initiative  and 
variety.  In  every  case  the  administrative  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Education  has  been  surrounded  by  limitations.  Clause  4  of  the 
first  bill,  which  gave  the  board  the  final  word  in  the  approval  or 
rejection  of  schemes  submitted  by  the  local  education  authorities, 
now  becomes  clause  5,  and  a  definite  procedure  has  been  established 
in  cases  of  conflict  between  a  local  education  authority  and  the 
board,  with  final  power  vested  in  Parliament.  The  old  clause  6, 
which  provided  for  the  combination  of  local  areas  into  provincial 
associations  in  accordance  with  Lord  Haldane's  proposals,  has  been 
dropped  altogether,  and  the  same  fate  met  the  old  clause  29,  which 
would  have  permitted  the  board  to  transfer  the  smaller  to  larger  edu- 
cational areas.  Clause  38  in  the  original  bill  also  disappears  and 
with  it  any  danger  that  the  board  would  become  the  final  authority 
in  cases  of  dispute  with  local  authorities.  Finally,  the  old  clause  40 
now  becomes  clause  44,  and  the  indefinite  provisions  for  national 
grants  to  education  are  replaced  by  a  definite  undertaking  that  these 
shall  amount  to  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  local  expenditure.  A 
few  additions  and  amendments  have  been  made,  in  each  case  extend- 
ing rather  than  limiting  the  powers  of  local  authorities. 

The  general  structure  of  the  educational  system  remains  the  same 
as  under  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902,^  that  is,  the 
responsible  authorities  for  elementary  and  higher  education  consist 
of  counties  and  county  borough  councils,  and  for  elementary  educa- 
tion of  the  councils  of  noncounty  boroughs  and  urban  districts.  The 
relation  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  local  education  authorities 
continues  as  hitherto  with  the  broad  exception  that  it  now  has  the 
power  of  approving  or  rejecting  schemes  "  for  the  progressive  de- 
velopment and  comprehensive  organization  of  education  "  that  may 
be  submitted  to  it  by  the  local  education  authorities.  In  cases  of  con- 
flict between  the  board  and  a  local  authority  the  act  provides  for  a 
conference  or  public  inquiry,  and  in  the  last  resort  the  submission  of 
a  report  to  Parliament  with  reasons  for  any  action  taken  by  the 
board.  The  grants  from  the  national  exchequer  have  been  consoli- 
dated and  will  in  the  future  be  dependent  on  the  approval  by  the 
board  of  such  progressive  and  comprehensive  schemes  of  education 
in  a  local  area.  The  act  abolishes  the  fee,  the  aid,  and  tlie  small 
population  grants,  and  provides  that  the  consolidated  grant  shall  be 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  expenditure  of  a  local  authority.  By 
this  means  the  board  will  have  the  power  of  requiring,  among  other 

1  For  a  detailed  statement  see  Kandel,  I.  L.    Elementary  Education  in  England.     U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1913,  No.  67. 
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things,  the  efficient  administration  of  school  attendance,  the  satisfac- 
tory provision  of  elementary  continuation  and  secondary  schools,  the 
maintenance  of  adeqiwte  and  suitable  teaching  staffs,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  systems  of  medical  inspection  and  treatment. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  English  education  the  national 
authorities  are  placed  by  the  act  in  a  position  to  secure  full  informa- 
tion as  to  the  provision  of  education  throughout  the  country,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  furnishing  such  information  being  placed  upon  the 
schools.  Under  other  provisions  the  board  is  empowered  on  request 
to  inspect  schools  not  already  on  its  grant  list  and  with  local  educa- 
tion authorities  to  inspect  schools  that  desire  to  qualify  as  efficient  for 
the  purposes  of  securing  exemptions  from  attendance  at  public  ele- 
mentary or  continuation  schools.  The  effect  of  these  measures,  com- 
bined with  the  indirect  influence  of  the  qualifications  required  of 
teachers  for  registration  with  the  Teachers'  Registration  Council, 
will  have  an  incalculable  effect  in  raising  the  standards  of  private 
schools,  and  at  the  same  time  safeguarding  their  status.  Boom  will 
thus  be  found  under  the  national  system  for  public  and  private 
schools,  schools  established  and  maintained  entirely  by  the  public 
authorities,  and  nonprovided  schools,  or  those  established  by  denomi- 
national bodies  but  maintained  out  of  public  funds.  Such  a  scheme 
under  the  wise  direction  and  advice  of  the  Board  of  Education  will 
secure  that  variety  and  initiative  on  which  the  English  system  is 
founded,  while  the  new  method  of  allocating  grants  will  furnish  the 
necessary  encouragement  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  system.  It 
is  significant  that  for  the  first  time  in  English  history  the  act  speaks 
of  the  development  of  a  national  system  of  public  education.  By 
bringing  the  private  schools  into  more  effective  relations  with  public 
education  England  will  present  an  example  of  a  national  system  in 
which  public  and  private  effort  cooperate  to  the  larger  end. 

The  responsibility  for  "  the  progressive  development  and  compre- 
hensive organization  of  education  ^  is  intrusted  to  the  county  authori- 
ties in  all  matters  pertaining  to  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education.  The  noncounty  boroughs  and  the  urban  districts  have 
the  same  responsibility  only  in  relation  to  elementary  education, 
which  is  now  considerably  expanded  in  conception.  Provision  is 
made,  however,  for  cooperation  between  the  two  types  of  authorities, 
and  also  for  the  federation  of  any  two  educational  areas  for  coopera- 
tive purposes  under  joint  bodies  of  managers,  including  teachers  and 
representatives  of  universities.  Under  the  extended  powers  of  the 
act,  education  authorities  now  become  the  responsible  authorities  for 
the  administration  of  the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1004,  and  the  Children  Act, 
1908.  Further,  for  the  promotion  of  physical  and  social  training, 
education  authorities  may  maintain  and  equip  holiday  camps,  centers 
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for  recreation  and  physical  training,  playing  fields,  school  baths, 
and  swimming  baths  and  other  facilities  in  addition  to  the  system 
of  medical  inspection  and  treatment.  Finally*,  the  limit  hitherto  im- 
posed on  the  amount  that  could  be  raised  by  county  authorities  for 
secondary  and  higher  education  is  removed.  The  duty  is  imposed 
on  local  education  authorities  to  draft  schemes  for  their  areas  after 
due  consideration  of  existing  facilities,  public  or  private,  and  of  the 
possible  advantages  of  cooperation.  Since  the  new  system  of  grants 
will  be  based  on  the  adequacy  of  a  scheme  as  a  whole,  it  will  effectu- 
ally check  the  development  of  schemes  that  are  not  comprehensive. 
Here  again  the  Board  of  Education  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  development  of  local  initiative  and 
progress  is  placed  on  the  local  education  authorities  and  so  on  the 
public  in  whose  interests  schools  are  maintained.  The  withholding 
of  grants  and  the  power  of  the  board  to  conduct  public  inquiries,  the 
reports  of  which  may  be  laid  before  Parliament,  are  effective  meas- 
ures for  dealing  with  recalcitrant  authorities. 

While  the  improvement  of  the  administrative  organization  of  edu- 
cation constitutes  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  act,  it  is  not  in  any  way 
its  main  purpose.  Primarily,  the  act  represents  the  new  democracy 
rising  to  a  recognition  of  the  function  of  education  in  preparing 
healthy,  intelligent,  and  responsible  citizens.  The  advancement  of 
the  physical  welfare  of  the  nation,  with  the  promotion  of  educational 
opportunities,  constitutes  the  chief  objects  of  the  act.  As  at  the  time 
of  the  South  African  War,  so  at  this  crisis,  recruiting  of  soldiers  has 
revealed  the  great  extent  of  physical  deficiencies  in  the  country ;  at 
the  same  time  a  better  chance  for  survival  is  to  be  furnished  to  every 
child  in  order  to  repair  the  physical  wastage  of  the  war.  An  already 
excellent  system  of  school  medical  inspection  and  a  develpping  sys- 
tem of  medical  treatment  are  extended  by  the  act.  In  the  schools 
for  mothers  training  is  given  in  prenatal  care  and  the  care  of  infant 
children.  From  the  age  of  2  to  5  or  6,  children  may  attend  nursery 
schools  where  attention  will  be  devoted  primarily  to  their  "health, 
nourishment,  and  physical  welfare."  In  the  elementary  schools  the 
existing  regulations  for  school  medical  inspection  and  treatment  will 
apply,  with  the  probability  that  more  erfective  provision  of  the  latter 
will  be  required  under  the  procedure  by  schemes.  By  the  provisions 
of  the  new  act,  local  education  authorities  are  empowered  to  extend 
this  system  of  medical  inspection  and  treatment  to  pupils-in  secondary 
and  continuation  schools  maintained  by  them,  and  even  in  schools 
not  aided  by  them,  if  so  requested.  Since  the  National  Insurance  Act 
applies  to  employed  persons  from  the  age  of  16  up,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  citizens  in  EnglaAd  and  Wales  will  be  under  an  effective 
system  of  medical  supervision  throughout  their  lives.    At  the  same 
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time  local  authorities  are  required  to  ascertain  the  number  of  physi- 
cally defective  and  epileptic  children  and  make  such  provision  for 
their  education  as  they  are  already  required  to  make  for  mental  de- 
fectives under  the  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic 
Children)  Acts,  1899  to  1914. 

These  measures  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease  are  sup- 
plemented by  positive  measures  for  the  promotion  of  health  through 
physical  training,  which  is  to  form  an  even  more  important  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  elementary,  continuation,  and  secondary  schools 
than  ever  before.  The  power  granted  to  authorities  to  supply  or 
maintain  holiday  or  school  camps,  centei's  and  equipment  for  physi- 
cal training,  playing  fields,  school  baths,  school  swimming  baths,  and 
"  other  facilities  for  social  and  physical  training  in  the  day  or  even- 
ing "  has  already  been  referred  to.  Before  the  passing  of  the  act  the 
Government  had  already  inaugurated  the  practice  of  financially 
assisting  local  authorities  in  the  appointment  of  play  supervisors 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  evening  recreation  centers.  By  these 
measures  provision  is  made  for  social  and  moral  training  as  well  as 
physical.  Mr.  Fisher  allayed  the  fear  that  an  opportunity  would  be 
seized  to  expand  physical  training  to  cover  military  training.  He 
agreed  that — 

It  would  be  entirely  inappropriate  to  take  advantage  of  an  education  bill 
to  Introduce  such  a  very  radical  alteration  in  our  scheme  of  education  as  the 
introduction  of  compulsory  military  training  in  schools.     So  far  as  he  knew 

jthelr  n>ind,  ,the  war  office  had  no  desire  whatever  to  see  military  training  in 
the  continuation  schools  given  to  young  people  in  this  country.    The  interest 

'  of  the  war  office  was  that  young  boys,  when  they  reached  tlie  military  age  of 
18,  should  be  in  fit  physical  condition.  It  was  only  after  they  had  reached 
18  that  formal  instruction  under  the  war  office  began. 

The  control  of  child  labor,  which  constitutes  the  greatest  menace 
to  physical  welfare,  is  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  education 
authorities.  No  child  of  school  age  will  be  permitted  to  be  employed 
on  any  school  day  or  on  any  day  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
after  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  or  for  more  than  two  hours  on  Sunday. 
By  an  unfortunate  concession,  local  authorities  may  by  by-laws  per- 
mit the  employment  of  children  over- 12  for  one  hour  before  and 
one  hour  after  school.  Street  trading  by  children  is  prohibited,  and 
restrictions  are  placed  around  the  employment  of  children  on  the 
stage  and  in  certain  factories  and  occupations.  On  the  report  of 
a  school  medical  officer  individual  children  may  be  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  certain  occupations  that  may  be  prejudicial  to  health  or 
physical  development  or  interfere  with  their  obtaining  the  proper 
benefit  from  education. 

In  the  matter  of  school  attendance  the  act  at  one  stroke  removes 
all  exemptions  from  attendance  at  public  elementary  schools,  in 
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which  fees  are  now  entirely  abolished,  for  children  between  the 
nges  of  5  and  14,  unless  exemption  is  claimed  on  the  ground  of  attend- 
ance at  other  schools  that  must  be  subject  to  inspection  eitlier  by  a 
local  authority  or  the  Board  of  Education.  Thus  is  brought  to  a 
close  controversy  that  has  lasted  nearly  30  years  on  the  question  of 
half-time  attendance  at  school  for  children  over  11  or  12  years  of 
age.  Where  nursery  schools  are  established,  a  local  authority  may 
permit  attendance  at  these  up  to  the  age  of  6  and  transfer  to  the 
elementary  schools  at  that  age.  Further,  local  authorities  are  em- 
powered to  enact  by-laws  requiring  compulsory  attendance  at  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  up  to  the  age  oi  15,  or,  with  the  approval  of 
the  board,  up  to  16. 

The  act  now  extends  the  scope  of  the  elementary  schools  by  re- 
quiring the  inclusion  of  practical  instruction  suitable  to  the  ages, 
abilities,  and  requirements  of  the  children  and  the  organization  of 
advanced  instruction  for  the  older  or  more  intelligent  children,  who 
are  not  transferred  to  higher  schools,  by  means  of  central  schools 
and  central  or  special  classes.  This  provision  means  that  children 
in  the  upper  grades  will  not  be  required  to  waste  what  for  many 
will  be  the  last  years  of  full-time  education  as  the  result  of  an  anti- 
quated definition  of  the  term  "elementary  school."  The  act  thus 
sets  up  what  will  virtually  prove  to  be  a  system  of  intermediate  edu- 
cation, with  the  right  to  exemption  from  attendance  at  continuation 
schools  for  children  remaining  until  16.  The  act  does  not  define, 
nor  did  the  debates  bring  out,  the  nature  of  the  work  that  will  be 
provided  in  the  advanced  courses,  but  the  guess  may  be  hazarded 
that  they  will  follow  the  type  already  successfully  inaugurated  in 
the  London  central  schools,  and  probably  not  unlike  some  of  the 
schemes  proposed  for  the  junior  high  schools  in  this  country. 

For  the  present  the  question  of  providing  free  secondary  schools 
is  shelved,  but  local  authorities  are  encouraged  to  provide  a  more 
adequate  supply  of  secondary  schools,  with  easier  access  to  them,  so 
that,  in  the  words  of  the  act,  "children  and  young  persons  shall  not 
be  debarred  from  receiving  the  benefits  of  any  form  of  education  by 
which  they  are  capable  of  profiting  through  inability  to  pay  fees."' 
The  enlarged  and  enriched  opportunities  of  education  will  consist 
not  merely  of  an  increase  of  free  places  to  pupils  from  elementary 
schools  and  of  scholarships,  but  also  of  the  provision  of  maintenance 
allowances.  Beyond  the  references  already  made  the  act  does  xiot 
deal  with  secondary  schools,  but  the  board  has  recently  issued  new 
regulations  that  will  require  the  organization  of  advanced  courses 
for  pupils  above  the  age  of  IG  who  desire  to  specialize  in  classics, 
science,  and  mathenintics,  and  modern  languages.  Up  to  the  age  of 
16  it  is  intended  that  all  puj)ils  shall  enjoy  a  general  education  with 
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due  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  classics,  the  sciences,  and  modern 
languages  in  a  liberal  education.  Vocational  preparation  finds  no 
place  in  the  program,  but  will  probably  be  provided  in  an  extension 
of  the  number  of  junior  and  senior  technical  schools. 

Up  to  this  point  Mr.  Fisher  encountered  no  difficulty  in  piloting 
his  measure  through  the  House  of  Commons.  The  storm  center 
proved  to  be  the  provision  for  compulsory  attendance  at  continuation 
schools  for  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  for  8  hours 
a  week  for  40  weeks  in  the  year  between  the  hours  of  7  in  the  morn- 
ing and  8  in  the  evening.  Employers  are  required  not  only  to  allow 
the  time  off  necessary  for  attending  school,  but  such  additional  time 
up  to  two  hours  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  that  a  young  person 
"  is  in  a  fit  mental  and  bodily  condition  to  receive  full  benefit  from 
the  attendance  at  school."  The  young  person,  his  parents,  and  his 
employers  may  be  liable  to  a  fine  if  he  fail  to  attend  regularly.  Ex- 
emptions from  attendance  are  granted  only  to  those  who  have  at- 
tended a  full-time  day  school  to  16  or  are  in  attendance  at  such  school 
or  are  attending  part-time  continuation  or  "works"  schools  estab- 
lished by  employers  in  connection  with  their  factories  and  open  to 
inspection  by  the  board  and  the  local  education  authority. 

The  chie5  opposition  came  from  a  small  group  of  employers  who 
feared  that  their  supply  of  labor  would  be  cut  off.  These  were  ready 
to  suggest  all  kinds  of  compromises — half-time  attendance  for  20 
hours  a  week  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16 ;  special  intensified  and 
advanced  courses  for  pupils  between  12  and  14 ;  and  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  secondary  and  university  education  for  brighter  pupils. 
But,  as  Mr.  Fisher  eloquently  pointed  out,  "  there  is  nothing  sacro- 
sanct itself  about  industry.  The  real  interests  of  the  State  do  not 
consist  in  the  maintenance  of  this  or  that  industry,  but  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  welfare  of  all  its  citizens." 

To  the  surprise  of  the  opposition,  no  less  than  of  his  supporters, 
Mr.  Fisher  agreed  to  postpone  the  full  operation  of  the  compulsory 
provision  as  it  affects  young  persons  between  16  and  18  for  seven 
years  from  the  appointed  day,  that  is,  the  day  on  which  the  whole 
section  is  declared  by  the  board  to  become  operative.  In  addition  he 
agreed  to  reduce  the  required  attendance  from  8  hours  a  week  to 
7  hours.  The  opposition  was  now  satisfied,  but  many  of  the 
ardent  supporters  of  the  bill  charged  Mr.  Fisher  with  betraying  the 
cause.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Fisher  has  sacrificed  nothing  that  he 
was  not  fully  aware  could  be  sacrificed.  It  is  obvious  that  at  this 
crisis,  when  the  building  of  new  schools  is  suspended,  when  the  ex- 
isting schools  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  maintaining  even  a  mini- 
mum supply  of  teachers,  and  when  the  industrial  demands  for  labor 
are  urgent,  the  full  operation  of  the  law  would  not  have  been  pos- 
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sible.  Mr.  Fisher's  compromise  means  that  a  start  can  soon  be  made 
and  that  the  public  will  be  educated  to  the  full  significance  of  the 
measure  when  the  seven  years  are  completed.  A  number  of  educa- 
tional authorities  and  a  number  of  the  larger  industrial  establishments 
have  already  adopted  schemes  that  have  the  approval  of  the  board, 
thus  disproving  the  contention  that  only  the  bare  minimum  required 
by  Mr.  Fisher's  concession  will  be  provided.  The  probability  is  that 
after  seven  years  of  experimentation  local  authorities  will  be  ready 
to  do  more  than  the  act  requires. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  advanced  courses  in  elementary  schools,  the 
function  of  the  continuation  schools  is  broadly  defined  as  schools  "  in 
which  suitable  courses  of  study,  instruction,  and  physical  training  are 
provided  without  payment  of  fees."  The  provisions  for  social  train- 
ing and  medical  inspection  will  also  apply  to  these  schools.  It  is 
probable  that  the  courses  of  study  will  be  liberal  and  general  in 
character.  Indeed,  guaranties  were  asked  and  assurances  were  given 
in  the  course  of  the  debates  that  specific  vocational  training  would 
not  be  given  in  these  schools,  but  as  Mr.  Fisher  pointed  out : 

It  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  an  etlucated  democracy  that  there  should 
be  no  connection  between  the  education  they  were  seeking  In  the  schools  and  the 
lives  they  were  to  lead.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  that  education  should  be  a 
great  liberating  force,  that  it  should  provide  compensation  against  the  sordid 
monotony  which  attached  to  so  much  of  industrial  life  of  the  country  by 
lifting  the  workers  to  a  more  elevated  and  pure  atmosphere,  and  the  board 
would  be  false  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  bill  was  framed  If  It  were  to 
sanction  a  system  in  continuati(^  schools  in  which  due  attention  was  not 
paid  to  the  liberal  aspects  of  education.  !    .  , 

The  attitude  of  the  Workers*  Education  Association  was  some- 
what the  same  in  their  declaration  of  a  policy — 

That  the  education  in  such  schools  should  be  directed  solely  toward  the  full 
development  of  the  bodies,  minds,  and  character  of  the  pupils;  that  it  should 
therefore  be  intimately  related  to  the  environment  and  interests  of  the  pupils 
and  should  contain  ample  provision  for  physical  well-being. 

Under  the  freedom  permitted  by  the  procedure  through  schemes, 
considerable  latitude  will  be  permitted  to  local  authorities  to  adapt 
the  courses  to  local  conditions.  The  vocations  will  no  doubt  furnish 
a  starting  point  for  such  courses  of  instruction.  The  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Juvenile  Education  *  contains  some  sug- 
gestions on  the  organization  of  the  curriculum  of  continuation 
schools.  Instruction  should  in  no  case  be  too  narrowly  technical, 
and  the  curriculum  should  maintain  a  proper  balance  between  the 
technical  and  humanistic  elements,  since  the  primary  function  of 
education  is  to  prepare  for  citizenship.  A  four-year  course  should  be 
divided  into  equal  stages,  of  which  the  first  will  be  mainly  general, 

A  See  pp.  22fl. 
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and  the  second  technical  and  vocational.  The  common  ground  for 
all  in  the  firet  stage  Should  be  English  subjects,  including  not  only 
literature  but  geography  and  social  and  industrial  history.  The 
remaining  subjects  should  be  mathematics,  manual  training,  science, 
each  varied  to  suit  the  needs  and  the  occupational  interests  of  the 
students,  and  physical  training.  Only  in  the  second  stage  would  the 
curriculum  be  definitely  founded  on  the  chief  vocational  groups — 
agriculture,  engineering,  building,  mining,  textiles,  the  technical  in- 
dustries, commercial  occupations,  and  domestic  occupations.  But  even 
in  the  second  stage  the  committee  urges  that  technical  subjects  might 
be  included  as  a  medium  of  education  and  not  as  a  means  of  produc- 
tion. In  general  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  social,  historical, 
and  economic  elements  in  the  subjects  adopted  in  both  stages.  Steps 
have  already  been  taken,  as,  for  example,  at  the  University  of  Man- 
chester, to  furnish  special  courses  for  training  teachers  for  continua- 
tion schools.  For  the  present  there  is  some  danger  that  a  false  start 
may  be  made  by  appointing  teachers  whose  sole  experience  has  been 
in  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  However  that  may  be,  the  point 
that  needs  to  be  emphasized  here  is  that  the  criticism  that  has  been 
leveled  against  Mr.  Fisher's  compromise  is  not  valid,  and  that  the 
continuation  school  with  compulsory  attendance  required  up  to  the 
age  of  18  will  be  an  accomplished  fact  at  the  close  of  the  seven  years 
of  the  postponement.  It  is  significant  that  this  is  the  only  point  that 
.  has  been  subjected  to  serious  criticism. 

The  true  estimate  of  the  act  may  be  reached  by  comparing  it  with 
the  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  the  bodies  referred  to  on 
pp.  70ff ;  those  which  have  not  been  incorporated  in  the  act  can  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Board  of  Education  by  its  administrative  regula- 
tions ;  others  look  too  far  into  the  future.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  act  is  but  a  first  step,  giving  local  authorities  power  to  expand 
their  educational  activities.  However  desirable  such  proposals  may 
be,  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  the  abolition  of  fees  in  secondary  schools 
and  for  establishing  an  entirely  free  system  of  higher  education  or 
for  the  payment  by  the  State  of  grants  equal  to  75  per  cent  of  the  local 
expenditure  on  education  or  to  require  20  houi-s'  attendance  a  week 
at  continuation  schools.  Other  suggestions  will  probably  never  be 
adopted  in  England ;  it  is  unlikely,  for  example,  that  the  State  will 
assume  the  direct  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  establishment  of  the  teaching  profession  as  a  branch  of  the  civil 
service;  it  is  improbable  too  that  teachers  will  be  placed  on  education 
committees  to  any  large  extent,  especially  as  joint  councils  may  be 
set  up  under  the  Whitley  committee's  recommendations.  Technical 
education,  university  education,  adult  education,  ,and  the  training 
of  teachers  still  remain  problems  that  the  Government  must  shortly 
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consider,  but,  important  though  they  are,  these  problems  arc  not  such 
as  could  be  legislated  upon  at  the  present  crisis. 

The  act  has  been  variously  hailed  as  the  children's  charter  and  as 
the  Nation's  charter.  Certainly  it  inaugurates  a  new  era  as  embody- 
ing "  the  first  real  attempt  ever  made  in  this  country  (England)  to 
lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  a  scheme  of  education  which 
would  be  truly  national."  Of  much  greater  significance  for  the  future 
of  English  democracy  is  the  fact  that  the  act  is  an  attempt  to  provide 
the  foundations  of  an  education  for  the  great  mass  of  young  citizens 
which,  to  quote  Mr.  Fisher,  is  "  adequate  to  the  new,  serious,  and  en- 
during liabilities  which  the  development  of  this  great  world  war  cre- 
ates for  our  Empire  or  to  the  new  civic  burdens  which  we  are  imposing 
upon  millions  of  our  people."  But  whatever  the  merits  of  the  act  may 
be,  it  should  not  escape  attention  that  the  English  Government  and 
the  English  people  did  not  consider  it  incompatible  with  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  war  to  divert  some  attention  to  the  more  pressing  do- 
mestic problems  of  the  present  and  the  immediate  future.  Education 
is  but  part  of  the  broader  program  for  reconstruction  after  the  war 
that  is  already  being  considered  in  England  and  whose  scope  is  defined 
in  tlie  following  words  by  the  war  cabinet  in  its  report  for  1917: 

It  is,  indeed,  becomiiig  more  and  more  apparent  that  reconstruction  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  rebuilding  society  as  it  was  before  the  war,  but  of  molding  a 
better  world  out  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  which  tiave  come  into 
being  during  the  war. 

EDUCATION  ACT,  1918. 

[8  and  9  Geo.  5.    Ch.  39.] 

ABBANQEMBNT   OF    SECTIONS. 

Ik^ational  System  of  Public  Education, 
Sec. 

1.  ProgresslTe  and  comprehensive  organisation  of  education. 

2.  Development  of  education  in  public  elementary  scboola^ 

3.  EBtablishment  of  continuation  schools. 

4.  Preparation  and  submission  of  schemes. 

6.  Approval  of  schemes  by  Board  of  Education. 

6.  Provisions   as   to   cooperation   and    combination. 

7..  Provision  as  to  amount  of  expenditure  for  education. 

Attendance  at  School  and  Employment  of  Children  and  Toung  Per$on», 

8.  Provisions  as  to  attendance  at  elementary  schools. 

9.  Provisions  for  avoidance  of  brolcen  school  terms. 

10.  Compulsory  attendance  at  continuation  schools. 

11.  Enforcement  of  attendance  at   continuation    schools. 

12.  Administrative  provisions  relating  to   continuation   schools. 

13.  Amendment  of  3  Edw.  7,  c  45,  and  4  Edw.  7,  c  15. 

14.  Prohibition    against   employment   of    children    In    factories,    workshops,    mines,   and 

quarries. 
1«^.  Further  restrictions  on  employment  of  children. 

16.  Penalties  on  illegal  employment  of  children  and  young  persons. 

Extension  of  Powers  and  Duties. 

17.  Power  to  promote  social  and  physical   training. 

15.  Medical  inspection  of  schools  and  educational  institutions. 
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Sec 

19.  Nursery  schools. 

20.  Education  of  phjrslcally  defective  and  epileptic  children. 

21.  Powers  for  the  education  of  ehiidren  in  exceptional  circumstances. 

22.  Amendment  of  Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act,  1910. 

23.  Power  to  aid  research. 

24.  Provision  of  maintenance  allowances. 

25.  Provisions  as  to  medical  treatment 

AtoHtian  of  Fee9  to  PuhJie  Elementary  iSM^olt. 
20.  Abolition  of  fees  In  public  elementary  schools. 

AdmkifUtraUivt  ProviMon^, 

27.  Voluntary  inspection  of  schools. 

28.  Collection  of  information  respecting  schools. 

29.  Provisions  with  respect  to  appointment  of  certain  classes  of  teachers, 
80.  Provisions  as  to  dosing  of  schools. 

31.  Grouping  of  nonprovided  schools  of  the  same  denominational  character. 

32.  Provisions  relating  to  central  schools  and  classes. 

33.  Saving  for  certain  statutory  provisions. 

84.  Acquisition  of  land  by  local  education  authority. 

3$.  Power  to  provide  elementary  schools  outside  area. 

86>.  Amendments  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  expenses  to  particular  arenii 

37.  Provisions  as  to  expenses  of  Provisional  Orders*  etc 

88.  Expenses  of  education  meetings,  conferences,  etc  ^ 

89.  Power  to  pay  expenses  of  prosecution  for  cruelty. 

40.  PaMIc  inquiries  by  Board  of  Education. 

41.  Inspection  of  minutes. 

42.  Payments  to  the  Central  Welsh  Board. 

43.  Evidence  of  certificates,  etc,  issued  by  local  education  authoritlefl. 

Education  Chrante. 

44.  Education  grants. 

Educational  TruMt9, 

45.  Power  to  constitute  official  trustees  of  educational  trust  property. 

46.  Exemption  of  assurance  of  property  for  educational  purposes  from  certain  restrictions 

under  the  Mortmain  Acts. 

47.  Appointment  of  new  trustees  under  scheme. 

Oeneral, 

48.  Definitions. 

49.  Compensation  to  existing  officers. 

50.  EiXtension  of  certain  provisions  of  the  education  acts. 

51.  Repeals. 

52.  8hort  title,  construction,  extent,  and  commencement 


Chapter.  39. 

An  Act  to  make  further  provision  with  respect  to  education  In  England  and  Wales  and  for 
purposes  connected  therewith.     [8th  August  1918.1 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  King*8  most  Excellent  Majesty^  by  and  ioith  tfie  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

National  System  of  Public  Education, 

1.  With  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  public  education 
available  for  all  persons  capable  of  printing  thereby,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
council  of  every  county  and  county  borough,  so  far  as  their  powers  extend,  to 
contribute   thereto  by  providing  for   the  progressive  development   and   corn- 
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prehenslve  organization  of  education  in  respect  of  their  area,  and  with  that 
object  any  such  council  from  time  to  time  may,  and  sliali  when  required  by  tlie 
Board  of  Elducation,  submit  to  the  board  schemes  showing  the  mode  in  which 
their  duties  and  powers  under  the  education  acts  are  to  be  performed  and 
exercised,  whether  separately  or  in  cooperation  with  other  authorities. 

2.  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  local  education  authority  so  to  exercise  their 
powers  under  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  as — 

(a)  To  make,  or  otherwise  to  secure,  adequate  and  suitable  provision  by 
means  of  central  schools,  central  or  i^ecial  classes,  or  otherwise — 
(i)  For  including  in  the  curriculum  of  public  elementary  schools, 
at  appropriate  stages,  practical  instruction  suitable  to  the  ages,  abili- 
ties, and  requirements  of  the  children ;  and 

(il)  For  organizing  in  public  elementary  schools  courses  of  ad- 
vanced instruction  for  the  older  or  more  intelligent  children  in  at- 
tendance at  such  schools,  including  children  who  stay  at  such  schools 
beyond  the  age  of  14 ; 
(6)  To  make,  or  otherwise  to  secure,  adequate  and  suitable  arrangemwits 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (1)  of  section  13 
of  the  Education  (Administrative  Provisions)  Act,  1907,  for  attending 
to  the  health  and  physical  condition  of  children  educated  in  public 
elementary  schools;  and 
(c)  To  make,  or  otherwise  to  secure,  adequate  and  suitable  arrangements 
for  cooperating  with  local  education  authorities  for  the  purposes  of 
Part  II  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  in  matters  of  common  interest,  and 
particularly  in  respect  of — 

(i)  The  preparation  of  children  for  further  education  in  schools 
other  than  elementary,  and  their  transference  at  suitable  ages  to 
such  schools;  and 

(t{)  The  supply  and  training  of  teachers; 
and  any  such  authority  from  time  to  time  may>  and  shall  when  required  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  submit  to  the  board  schemes  for  the  exercise  of  tl>eir 
powers  as  an  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902. 

(2)  So  much  of  the  definition  of  the  term  "elementary  school"  tn  section 
three  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  as  requires  that  elementary  edu- 
cation shall  be  the  principal  part  of  the  education  there  given,  shall  not  apoly 
to  such  courses  of  advanced  instruction  as  aforesaid. 

3.  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes 
of  Part  II  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  either  separately  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  local  education  authorities,  to  establish  and  maintain,  or  secure  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  under  their  control  and  direction,  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  continuation  schools  in  which  suitable  courses  of  study,  instruction, 
and  physical  training  are  provided  without  payment  of  fees  for  all  young  per- 
sons resident  in  their  area  who  are,  under  this  act,  under  an  obligation  to  at- 
tend such  schools. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  aforesaid  the  local  education  authority  from  time  to 
time  may,  and  shall  when  required  by  the  Board  of  Education,  submit  to  the 
board  schemes  for  the  progressive  organization  of  a  system  of  continuation 
schools,  and  for  securing  general  and  regular  attendance  thereat,  and  In  pre- 
paring schemes  under  this  section  the  local  education  authority  shall  have 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  including  therein  arrangements  for  cooi>eration 
with  universities  in  the  prgvision  of  lectures  and  classes  for  scholars  for  whom 
instruction  by  such  means  is  suitable. 
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(3)  The  council  of  any  county  shall,  if  practicable,  provide  for  the  in- 
clusion of  representatives  of  education  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III 
of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  in  any  body  of  managers  of  continuation  schools 
within  the  area  of  those  authorities. 

4.  (1)  The  council  of  any  county,  before  submitting  a  scheme  under  this 
act,  shall  consult  the  other  authorities  within  their  county  (if  any)  who  are 
authorities  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  in  which  and  the  extent  to  which  any  such  authority  will 
cooperate  with  the  council  in  carrying  out  their  scheme,  and  when  submitting 
their  scheme  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  as  to  the  co- 
operation which  Is  to  be  anticipated  from  any  such  authority,  and  any  such 
authority  may,  If  they  so  desire,  submit  to  the  board  as  well  as  to  the  council 
of  the  county  any  proposals  or  representations  relating  to  the  provision  or  or- 
ganization of  education  in  the  area  of  that  authority  for  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  scheme  of  the  county. 

(2)  Before  submitting  schemes  under  this  act  a  local  education  authority 
Bhall  consider  any  representations  made  to  them  by  parents  or  other  persons 
or  bodies  of  persons  Interested,  and  shall  adopt  such  measures  to  ascertain 
their  views  as  they  consider  desirable,  and  the  authority  shall  take  such  steps 
to  give  publicity  to  their  proposals  as  they  consider  suitable,  or  as  the  Board 
of  Education  may  require. 

(3)  A  local  education  authority  in  preparing  schemes  under  this  act  shall 
have  re^rd  to  any  existing  supply  of  efficient  and  suitable  schools  or  colleges 
not  provided  by  local  education  authorities,  and  to  any  proposals  to  provide 
such  schools  or  colleges. 

(4)  In  schemes  under  this  act  adequate  provision  shall  be  made  in  order  to 
secure. that  children  and  young  persons  shall  not  be  debarred  from  receiving 
the  benefits  of  any  form  of  education  by  which  they  are  capable  of  profiting 
through  inability  to  pay  fees. 

'  5.  <1)  The  Board  of  Education  may  approve  any  scheme  (which  term  shall 
tn<!ltide  an  Interim,  provisional,  or  amending  scheme)  submitted  to  them  under 
this  act  bj^  ft  local  education  authority,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  local  education  authority  to  give  effect  to  the  scheme. 

(2)  If  the  Board  of  Eklucation  are  of  opinion  that  a  scheme  does  not  make 
adequate  provision  in  respect  of  all  or  any  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  scheme 
relates,  and  the  board  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  authority  as  to  what 
amendments  should  be  made  in  the  scheme,  they  shall  offer  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence with  the  representatives  of  the  authority  and,  if  requested  by  the  au- 
thority, shall  hold  a  public  inquiry  in  the  matter. 

(3)  If  thereafter  the  Board  of  Eklucation  disapprove  a  scheme,  they  shall 
notify  the  authority,  and,  if  within  one  month  after  such  notification  an  agree- 
ment is  not  reached,  they  shall  lay  before  Parliament  the  report  of  the  public 
Inquiry  (If  any)  together  with  a  report  stating  their  reasons  for  such  disap- 
proval and  any  action  which  they  intend  to  take  in  consequence  thereof  by 
way  of  withholding  or  reducing  any  grants  payable  to  the  authority. 

G.  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  any  duty  or  exercising  any  power 
under  the  education  acts,  a  council  having  powers  under  those  acts  may  enter 
Into  such  arrangements  as  they  think  proper  for  cooperation  or  combination 
\vith  any  other  council  or  councils  having  such  powers,  and  any  such  arrange- 
ment may  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  or  a  joint  body  of 
managers,  for  the  delegation  to  that  committee  or  body  of  managers  of  any 
powers  or  duties  of  the  councils  (other  than  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or 
borrowing  money),  for  the  proportion  of  contributions  to  be  paid  by  each 
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cU,  and  for  any  other  matters  which  appear  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
arrangement. 

(2)  T^e  Board  of  Education  may,  on  the  appIicatiocL  of  two  or  more  eoundla 
having  powers  under  the  education  acts,  by  aelieme  provide  for  the  establifih- 
mcut  and  (if  thought  fit)  the  incorporation  of  a  federation  for  sucb  purposes 
of  any  such  arrangements  as  aforesaid  as  may  be  specified  in  the  scheme  aa 
l)eiug  purposes  relating  to  matters  of  common  interest  concerning  education 
which  it  is  necessary  or  convenient  to  consider  in  relation  to  areas  Ijirger  than 
those  of  individual  education  autliorities^  and  the  powers  conferred  on  councils 
by  tills  section  shall  include  power  to  arrange  for  the  performance  of  any 
educational  or  administrative  functions  by  sudi  a  federation  as  if  it  were  a 
Joint  committee  or  a  joint  body  of  managers:  Provided^  That  no  council  shall 
without  Its  consent  be  included  in  a  scheme  establishing  a  federation,,  and  no 
council  shnll  be  obliged  to  continue  in  a  federation  except  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  a  scheme  to  which  it  ha&  consented. 

(3)  A  scheme  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  constituting  a  fe^ration, 
and  an  arrangement  establishing  a  joint  committee  or  a  joint  body  of  managem^ 
sludl  provide  for  the  appointment  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  by 
councils  having  powers  under  the  education  acts»  and  may  provide  either 
directly  or  by  cooperation  for  the  inclusion  of  teachers  or  other  persons  of 
experience  in  education  and  of  representatives  of  universities  or  other  bodie& 

(4)  A  scheme  constituting  a  federation  may  on  the  application  of  one  or 
more  of  the  councils  concerned  t)e  modified  or  repealed  by  a  further  scheme* 
and,  where  a  scheme  provides  for  the  discontinuance  of  a  federation,  provision 
nmy  be  made  for  dealing  with  any  property  or  liabilities  of  the  federation* 

(5)  Where  any  arrangement  under  this  section  provides  for  the  payment  of 
an  annual  contribution  by  one  council  to  another,  the  contribution  fsimW^  for 
the  purposes  of  section  19  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,.  form  part  of  the  security 
on  which  money  may  be  borrowed  under  that  section. 

7.  The  limit  onder  section  2  of  the  Edueaticm  Act,  1902,  on  the  amonnt  to 
be  raised  by  the  co^mcil  of  a  county  out  of  rates  for  tlie  purpose  of  educatioa 
other  than  elementary  shall  cease  to  have  effect 

Attendance  at  School  and  Employment  of  Children  and  Youiiq  Persons, 

8.  (1)  Subject  as  provided  in  this  act,  no  exemption  from  attendance  at 
school  shall  be  granted  to  any  child  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  years,  and 
any  enactment  giving  a  power,  or  imposing  a  duty,  to  provide  for  any  such 
exemption,  and  any  provision  of  a  by-law  providing  for  any  such  exemption, 
shall  cease  to  have  effect,  without  prejudice  to  any  excmirtions  already  granted. 
Any  by-law  which  names  a  lower  age  than  14  as  the  age  up  to  which  a  parent 
shall  cause  his  child  to  attend  school  shall  have  effect  as  If  the  age  of  14  were 
substituted  for  that  lower  age. 

(2)  In  section  74  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  as  amended  by 
section  6  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1900,  15  years  shall  be  substituted 
for  14  years  as  the  maximum  age  up  to  which  by-la^^-s  relating  to  school 
attendance  may  require  parents  to  cause  their  children  to  attend  school,  and 
any  such  by-law  requiring  attendance  at  school  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  15  may  apply  either  generally  to  all  such  children,  or  to  children 
other  than  those  employed  in  any  specified  occupations :  Provided,  That  It  shall 
be  lawful  for  a  local  education  authority  to  grant  exemption  from  the  obligation 
to  attend  school  to  Individual  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  15  for  such 
time  and  upon  such  comtitions  as  the  authority  think  fit  in  any  case  where  after 
due  inquiry  the  circumstances  seem  to  Justifjr  such  an  exemption. 
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(3)  It  shall  not  be  a  defense  to  proceedings  relating  to  school  attendance 
nnder  the  education  acts  or  any  by-laws  made  thereunder  that  a  child  is 
attending  a  school  or  institution  providing  efficient  elementary  instruction  unless 
the  school  or  institution  is  open  to  inspection  either  by  the  local  education 
authority  or  by  the  Board  of  Eklucation,  and  unless  satisfactory  registers  aro 
kept  of  the  attendance  of  the  scholars  thereat 

(4)  A  local  education  authority  may  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Etlucution  make  a  by-law  under  section  74  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1870,  providing  that  parents  shall  not  be  required  to  cause  their  children  to 
attend  scho<^  or  to  receive  eflSclent  elementary  instruction  in  readings  writing, 
and  arithmetic  before  the  age  of  6  years:  Provided,  That  in  considering  any  such 
by4aw  the  board  shall  have  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  provision  of  nursery 
sc-hoots  for  the  area  to  which  the  by-law  relates,  and  shall,  if  requested  by  any 
10  parents  of  children 4ittending  public  elementary  schools  for  that  area,  hold  a 
public  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  by-law  should  be 
approved. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  the  education  acts  the  Board  of  Education 
may,  on  the  application  of  the  local  education  authority,  authorize  the  instruc- 
tion of  children  in  public  el^nentary  schools  till  the  end  of  the  school  term 
in  which  they  reach  the  age  of  16  or  (in  special  circumstances)  such  later 
age  as  appears  to  the  board  de^rable:  Protided,  That,  in  considering  such  appli- 
cation, the  board  shall  have  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  provision  of  nursery 
schools  for  the  area  to  which  under  paragraphs  (o)  and  (c>  of  subsection 
(1)  of  section  2  of  this  act  and  to  the  effective  development  and  organisation  of 
all  forms  of  education  in  the  area,  and  to  any  representations  made  by  the  mana- 
gers of  SChOOlSL 

(6)  The  power  of  a  local  education  authority  under  section  7  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  1902,  to  give  directions  as  to  secular  instruction  shall  Imdude  the  power 
to  direct  that  any  child  In  attendance  at  a  public  elementary  school  shall  attend 
during  such  hours  as  may  be  directed  by  the  authority  at  any  dass,  whether 
conducted  on  the  school  pr^ailses  or  not,  for  the  purpose  of  practical  or  special 
instruction  or  demonstration,  and  attendance  at  such  a  class  shall,  where  the 
local  education  authority  so  direct,  be  deemed  for  the  purpose  of  any  enact- 
ment or  by-law  relating  to  school  attendance  to  be  attendance  at  a  public 
elementary  school :  Provided,  That,  If  by  reason  of  any  such  direction  a  child  is 
prevented  on  any  day  from  receiving  religious  Instruction  in  the  school  at  the 
ordinary  time  naentioned  in  the  time-table,  reasonable  facilities  shall  be  afforded, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  for 
enabling  such  child  to  receive  religious  instruction  in  the  school  at  some  other 
tlpe. 

(7)  In  section  11  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act.  1876  (which  relates  to 
school  attendance),  ^or  the  words  **  there  is  not  within  2  miles ^*  there  shall  be 
substituted  the  words  ^  there  is  not  within  such  distance  as  may  he  prescribed 
by  the  bylaws." 

(8)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary 
Eflucation  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893,  or  the  Elementary  Education 
(Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Acts,  1890  to  1914,  relating  to  the  attendance 
at  school  of  the  children  to  whom  those  acts  apply. 

1).  (1)  If  a  child  who  Is  attending  or  is  about  to  attend  a  public  elementary 
school  or  a  school  certified  by  the  Board  of  Education  under  the  Elementary 
Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893,  or  the  Elementary  Education 
(Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Acts,  1809  to  1914,  attains  any  year  of  aj?o 
during  the  school  term,  the  child  shall  not,  for  the  pui-^ose  of  any  enactment  or 
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by-law,  whether  made  before  or  after  the  passing  c  f  this  act^  relating  to  school 
attendance,  be  deemed  to  have  attained  that  year  of  age  until  the  end  of  the  term. 

(2)  The  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  1902,  may  make  regulations  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion providing  that  a  child  may,  in  such  cases  as  are  prescribed  by  the  regula- 
tions, be  refused  admis8ion  to  a  public  elementary  school  or  such  certified 
school  as  aforesaid  except  at  the  commencement  of  a  school  term. 

10.  (1)  Subject  as  hereinafter  provided,  all  young  persons  shall  attend  such 
continuation  schools  at  such  times,  on  such  days,  as  the  local  education  authority 
of  the  area  in  which  they  reside  may  require,  for  320  hours  in  each  year,  distrib- 
uted as  regards  times  and  seasons  as  may  best  suit  the  circumstances  of  each 
locality,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  period  of  less  than  a  year,  for  such  number  of  hours 
distributed  as  aforesaid  as  the  local  education  authority,  having  regard  to  all 
the  circumstances,  consider  reasonable :  Provided,  That — "* 

(a)  The  obligation  to  attend  continuation  schools  shall  not,  within  a  period 

of  seven  years  from  the  appointed  day  on  which  the  provisions  of 
this  section  come  into  force,  apply  to  young  persons  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  18,  nor  after  that  period  to  any  young  person  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  16  before  the  expiration  of  that  period;  and 

(b)  During  the  like  period,  if  the  local  education  authority  so  resolve,  the 

number  of  hours  for  which  a  young  person  may  be  required  to  attend 
continuation  schools  in  any  year  shall  be  280  instead  of  820. 

(2)  Any  young  person — 

(i)  Who  is  above  the  age  of  14  years  on  the  appointed  day;  or 
(li)  Who  has  satisfactorily  completed  a  course  of  training  for,  and  Is  e^ 
gaged  in,  the  sea  service,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  any 
national  scheme  which  may  hereafter  be  established,  by  Order  la 
Council  or  otherwise,  with  the  object  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
supply  of  well-trained  British  seamen,  or,  pending  the  establisl^ 
ment  of  such  scheme,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  any 
interim  scheme  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education ;  or 
(Hi)  Who  is  above  the  age  of  16  years  and  either — 

(a)  Has  passed  the  matriculation  examination  of  a  university  of 

the  United  Kingdom  or  an  examination  recognized  by  the  Board  of 

Education  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  as  equivalent  thereto;  or 

(6)  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  education  authority 

to  have  been  up  to  the  age  of  16  under  full-time  instruction  In  a 

school  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  efficient  or  under 

suitable  and  efficient  full-time  Instruction  In  some  other  manner, 

shall  be  exempt  from  the  obligation  to  attend  continuation  schools  under  this 

act  unless  he  has  informed  the  authority  In  writing  of  his  desire  to  attend  such 

schools  and  the  authority  have  prescribed  what  school  he  shall  attend. 

(3)  The  obligation  to  attend  continuation  schools  under  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  young  person — 

(i)  Who  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  education  authority  to  be 
under  full-time  instruction  in  a  school  recognized  by  the  Board  of 
Education  as  efficient  or  to  be  under  suitable  and  efficient  full-time 
Instruction  in  some  other  manner ;  or 

(ii)  Who  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  education  authority  to 
be  under  suitable  and  efficient  part-time  instruction  In  some  otlier 
manner  for  a  number  of  houre  in  the  year  (being  hours  daring 
wliich  if  not  exempted  he  might  be  required  to  attend  continuation 
schools)  eqmil  to  the  number  of  hours  during  which  a  young  per- 
son is  required  under  this  act  to  attend  a  continuation  schooL 
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(4)  Where  a  school  supplying  secondary  education  is  inspected  by  a  British 
university,  or  in  Wales  or  Monmouthshire  by  the  Central  Welsh  Board,  under 
regulations  made  by  the  inspecting  body  after  consultation  with  the  Board  of 
Ekiucation,  and  the  inspecting  body  reports  to  the  Board  of  Education  that  the 
school  makes  satisfactory  provision  for  the  education  of  the  scholars,  a  young 
person  who  is  attending,  or  has  attended,  such  a  school  shall  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  be  treated  as  if  he  were  attending,  or  had  attended,  a  school  recog- 
nized by  the  Board  of  Education  as  efficient. 

(5)  If  a  young  person  who  is  or  has  been  in  any  school  or  educational  insti- 
tution, or  the  parent  of  any  such  young  person,  represents  to  the  board  that 
the  young  person  is  entitled  to  exemption  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
or  that  the  obligation  Imposed  by  this  section  does  not  apply  to  him,  by  reason 
that  he  Is  or  has  been  under  suitable  and  efficient  instruction,  but  that  the  local 
education  authority  have  unreasonably  refused  to  accept  the  instruction  as 
satisfactory,  the  Board  of  Education  shall  consider  the  representation,  and.  If 
satisfied  that  the  representation  Is  well  founded,  shall  make  an  order  declaring 
that  the  young  person  Is  exempt  from  the  obligation  to  attend  a  continuation 
school  under  this  act  for  such  period  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may 
be  named  In  the  order:  Protided,  That  the  Board  of  Education  may  refuse  to 
consider  any  such  representation  unless  the  local  education  authority  or  the 
Board  of  Education  are  enabled  to  inspect  the  school  or  educational  Institution 
in  which  the  Instruction  is  or  has  been  given. 

(G)  The  local  education  authority  may  require,  In  the  case  of  any  young 
person  who  is  under  an  obligation  to  attend  a  continuation  school,  that  his 
employment  shall  be  suspended  on  any  day  when  his  attendance  Is  required, 
not  only  during  the  period  for  which  he  Is  required  to  attend  the  school,  but 
also  for  such  other  specified  part  of  the  day,  not  exceeding  two  hours,  as  the 
authority  consider  necessary  In  order  to  secure  that  he  may  be  In  a  fit  mental 
and  bodily  condition  to  receive  full  benefit  from  attendance  at  the  school :  Pro- 
vided, That  If  any  question  arises  between  the  local  education  authority  and  the 
employer  of  a  young  person  whether  a  requirement  made  under  this  subsection 
is  reasonable  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  that  question  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  If  the  Board  of  Education  determine  that  the 
requirement  is  unreasonable,  they  may  substitute  such  other  requirement  as 
they  think  reasonable. 

(7)  The  local  education  authority  shall  not  require  any  young  person  to 
attend  a  continuation  school  on  a  Sunday,  or  on  any  day  or  part  of  a  day  exclu- 
sively set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to  which  he 
belongs,  or  during  any  holiday  or  half  holiday  to  which  by  any  enactment  regu- 
lating his  employment  or  by  agreement  he  Is  entitled,  nor  so  far  as  practicable 
during  any  holiday  or  half  holiday  which  In  his  employment  he  is  accustomed  to 
enjoy,  nor  between  the  hours  of  7  in  the  evening  and  8  in  the  morning: 
Providedy  That  the  local  education  authority  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
board,  vary  those  hours  In  the  case  of  young  persons  employed  at  night  or  other- 
wise employed  at  abnormal  times. 

C3)  A  local  education  authority  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  a  young 
person,  require  him  to  attend  any  continuation  school  held  at  or  in  connection 
with  the  place  of  his  employment.  The  consent  given  by  a  young  person  for 
the  purpose  of  this  provision  may  be  withdrawn  by  one  month's  notice  In  writ- 
ing sent  to  the  employer  and  to  the  local  education  authority. 

Any  school  attended  by  a  young  person  at  or  in  connection  with  the  place 
of  his  employment  shall  be  open  to  inspection  either  by  the  local  education 
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authority  or  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  the  aj^on  of  the  persoa  or  persons 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  schooL 

(9)  In  considering  what  continuation  school  a  young  person  shall  be  required 
to  attend  a  local  education  authority  shall  have  regard,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
any  preference  which  a  young  person  or  the  parent  of  a  young  person  under  the 
age  of  16  may  express,  and  if  a  young  person  or  the  parent  of  a  young  person 
under  the  age  of  16  represents  In  writing  to  the  local  education  authority  that 
he  objects  to  any  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  continuaticHi  sdM>ol  which 
the  young  person  is  required  to  attend,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  contrary  or 
offensive  to  his  religious  belief,  the  obligation  und^  this  act  to  attend  that 
school  for  the  purpose  of  such  instruction  shall  not  aj^ly  to  him,  and  the  local 
education  authority  shall,  if  practicable,  arrange  for  him  to  att^id  some  other 
instruction  in  lieu  thereof  or  some  other  school. 

11.  (1)  If  a  young  person  fails,  exc^;>t  by  reason  of  sickness  or  other  un- 
avoidable cause,  to  comply  with  any  requirement  imposed  upon  him  under  this 
act  for  attendance  at  a  contiouatioa  school,  he  shall  be  liat^  on  sununary 
conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  5  shillings,  or  in  the  case  ol  a  second  or  sob- 
sequent  offense  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £1. 

(2)  If  a  parent  of  a  young  person  has  conduced  to  or  connived  at  the  failure 
qp  the  part  of  the  young  person  to  attend  a  ccmtinuation  school  as  required 
under  this  act,  he  shall,  unless  an  ord^  has  been  made  against  him  in  respect 
of  such  failure  under  section  99  of  the  Children  Act,  1908,  be  liable  on  sum- 
mary conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £2,  or  in  the  case  of  a  second  or  subse- 
quent c^ense,  whether  relating  to  the  same  or  another  young  person,  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  £5. 

12.  (1)  The  Board  of  Education  may  from  time  to  time  make  regulations 
prescribing  the  manner  and  form  in  which  notice  is  to  be  given  as  to  the  con- 
tinuation school  (if  any)  which  a  young  person  is  required  to  attend,  and  the 
times  of  attendance  thereat,  and  as  to  the  hours  during  which  his  employment 
must  be  suspended,  and  providing  for  the  issue  of  certificates  of  age,  attendancCt 
and  exemption,  and  for  the  keeping  and  preservation  of  registers  of  attendance, 
and  generally  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to 
continuation  schools. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  continuation 
schools,  the  expression  "year"  means  in  the  case  of  any  young  person  the 
period  of  12  months  reckoned  from  the  date  when  he  ceased  to  be  a  child,  or  any 
subsequent  period  of  12  months. 

13.  (1)  The  Employm^it  of  Children  Act,  1903,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Elng- 
land  and  Wales,  shall  be  amended  as  follows : 

(i)  For  subsection  (1)  of  section  3  the  following  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
stituted : 

"A  child  under  the  age  of  12  shall  not  be  employed ;  and  a  child  of  the 
age  of  12  or  upward  shall  not  be  employed  on  any  Sunday  for  more  than 
two  hours,  or  on  any  day  on  which  he  is  required  to  attend  school  before 
the  close  of  school  hours  on  that  day,  nor  on  any  day  before  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  or  after  8  o'clock  in  the  evening:  Provided,  That 
a  local  authority  may  make  a  by-law  permitting,  with  respect*  to 
such  occupations  as  may  be  specified,  and  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  children, 
the  employment  of  children  of  the  age  of  12  or  upward  before  sdiool 
hours,  and  the  employment  of  children  by  their  parents,  but  so  that 
any  employment  penuitted  by  by-law  on  a  school  day  before  9  in  the 
morning  shall  be  limited  to  one  hour,  and  that  if  a  child  is  so  employed 
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before  9  in  the  morning  he  shall  not  be  employed  for  more  than  one 
hour  in  the  afternoon." 
(11)  In  subsection  (2)  of  section  3,  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  a  child 
under   the  age  of  11  years  in  street  trading,  the  words  "  under  the  age 
of  11  years,"  shall  be  repealed. 

(ill)  For  section  12  the  following  section  shall  be  substituted: 

"  Except  as  regards  the  City  of  London,  the  powers  and  duties  of  a 
local  authority  under  this  act  shali  be  deemed  to  be  powers  and  duties 
under  Part  III,  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
education  acts  for  the  time  being  in  force  with  regard  to  those  powers 
and  duties  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  expenses  of  an  authority 
under  that  part  of  that  act  shall  be  paid  shall  apply  accordingly": 

(iv)  For  the  definition  of  the  expression  "local  authority"  there  shall  be 
substituted  the  following  definition: 

"  The  expression  '  local  authority  *  means  In  the  case  of  the  City  of 

London  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  that  city  in  common 

council  assembled  and  elsewhere  the  local  education  authority  for  the 

purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902." 

(2)  The  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 

England  and  Wales,  shall  be  amended  as  follows : 

(i)  In  paragraph  (b)  of  section  2,  which  restricts  the  employment  of  boys 
under  the  age  of  14  years  and  of  girls  under  the  age  of  16  years  for  the 
purpose  of  singing,  playing,  or  performing,  or  being  exhibited  for  profit, 
or  offering  anything  for  sale,  between  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  '*  8  p.  m."  shall 
be  substituted  for  *'9  p.  m."  so  far  as  relates  to  children  under  14 
years  of  age ; 

(ii)  In  paragraph  (o)  of  section  2,  which  restricts  the  employment  of  children 
under  11  years  for  the  purpose  of  singing,  playing,  or  performing,  or 
being  exhibited  for  profit,  or  offering  anything  for  sale,  12  years  shall 
be  substituted  for  11  years ; 

(Hi)  In  section  3,  which  relates  to  licenses  for  the  employment  of  children  ex- 
ceeding 10  years  of  age,  the  age  of  12  years  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
age  of  10  years ; 

(Iv)  A  license  under  section  3  to  take  part  in  any  entertainment  or  series  of 
entertainments,  Instead  of  being  granted,  varied,  added  to,  or  rescinded 
as  provided  by  that  section,  shall  be  granted  by  the  local  education 
authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  of  the 
the  area  in  which  the  child  resides,  subject  to  such  restrictions  and  con- 
ditions as  are  prescribed  by  rules  made  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
may  be  rescinded  by  the  authority  of  any  area  In  which  It  takes  effect 
or  is  about  to  take  effect  If  the  restrictions  and  conditions  of  the 
license  are  not  observed,  and,  subject  as  aforesaid,  may  be  varied  or 
added  to  by  that  authority  at  the  request  of  the  holder  of  the  license ; 

(v)  The  holder  of  a  license  shall  at  least  seven  days  before  a  child  takes 
part  In  any  entertainment  or  series  of  entertainments  furnish  the 
tlie  local  education  authority  of  the  area  In  which  the  entertainment 
is  to  take  place  with  particulars  of  the  license  and  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  the  Board  of  Education  may  by  rules  prescribe,  and  If  he  fails 
to  furnish  such  particulars  nud  information  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  be 
liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £5. 

(tI)  Subsections  (3)  and  (4)  if  section  3  shall  cease  to  apply  with  respect 
to  licenses  to  take  part  in  an  entertainment  or  series  of  entertain'"   ' ' 
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(vll)  If  the  applicant  for  a  license  or  a  person  to  whom  a  license  has  been 
granted  feels  aggrieved  by  any  decision  of  a  local  education  au- 
thority, he  may  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education,  who  may  thereupon 
exercise  any  of  the  powers  conferred  on  a  local  education  authority 
by  this  section. 

(viii)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  license  in  force 
on  the  appointed  day. 

(ix)  References  to  the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903.  shall  be  construed 
as  references  to  that  act  as  amended  by  this  act. 

14.  No  child  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  shall  be  employed — 

(a)  In  any  factory  or  workshop  to  which  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts, 

1901  to  1911,  apply ;  or 
(6)  In  any  mine  to  which  the  Coal  Mines  Act.  1911,  applies;  or 
(c)  In  any  mine  or  quarry  to  which  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Acts,  1872 
and  1875,  apply; 
unless  lawfully  so  employed  on  the  appointed  day ;  and  those  acts,  respectively, 
shall  have  effect  as  respects  England  and  Wales  as  if  this  provision,  so  far  as 
It  relates  to  the  subject  matter  thereof,  was  incorporated  therewith. 

15.  (1)  The  local  education  authority.  If  they  are  satisfied  by  a  report  of 
the  school  medical  officer  or  otherwise  that  any  child  is  being  employed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  prejudicial  to  his  health  or  physical  development,  or  to  render 
him  unfit  to  obtain  the  proper  benefit  from  his  education,  may  either  prohibit, 
or  attach  such  conditions  as  they  think  fit  to,  his  employment  in  that  or  any 
other  manner,  notwithstanding  that  the  employment  may  be  authorized  under 
the  other  provisions  of  this  act  or  any  other  enactment 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  employer  and  the  parent  of  any  child  who 
is  In  employment,  if  required  by  the  local  education  authority,  to  furnish  to 
the  authority  such  information  as  to  his  employment  as  the  authority  may 
require,  and.  If  the  parent  or  employer  fails  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
of  the  local  education  authority  or  willfully  gives  false  information  as  to  the 
employment,  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
40  shillings. 

16.  If  any  person — 

(a)  Employs  a  child  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  child  from  attending 
school  according  to  the  education  acts  and  the  by-laws  in  force  in  the 
district  in  which  the  child  resides ;  or 
(6)  Having  received  notice  of  any  prohibition  or  restriction  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  a  child  issued  by  a  local  education  authority  under  this 
act,  employs'  a  child   In  such   a  manner  as  to  contravene  the  pro- 
hibition or  restriction ;  or 
(c)  Employs  a  young  person  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  young 
person  attending  a  continuation  school  which  he  Is  required  to  attend 
under  this  act;  or 
{(I)  Employs  a  young  person  at  any  time  when,  in  pursuance  of  any  require- 
ment under  this  act  Issued  by  a  local  education  authority,  the  employ- 
ment of  that  young  person  must  be  suspended ; 
lie  shall  be  deemed  to  have  employed  the  child  or  young  person  in  contravention 
of  the  Employment  of  Children  Act.  1903,  and  subsections  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 5  and  section  6  and  section  8  of  that  act  shall  apply  accordingly  as  If  they 
were  herein  reenacted  and  In  terms  nmde  applicable  to  children  and  young 
persons  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  as  well  as  to  children  within  the  mean* 
ing  of  that  act 
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Extension  of  Powem  and  Dntiei. 

17.  For  the  purpose  of  supplementing  and  reinforcing  the  instruction  and 
social  and  physical  training  provided  by  the  public  system  of  education,  and 
witliout  prejudice  to  any  other  powers,  a  local  eilucation  authority  for  the 
purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  I902f  as  respects  children  attending 
public  elementary  schools,  and  a  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of 
Fart  II  of  that  act  as  respects  other  children  and  young  persons  and  persons 
over  the  age  of  18  attending  educational  institutions  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  make  arrangements  to  supply  or  maintain  or  akl  the 
supply  or  maintenance  of — 

(a)  Holiday  or  school  camps,  especially  for  young  pei*sons  attending  con- 

tinuation schools; 

(b)  Centers  and  equipment  for  physical  training,  playing  fields  (other  than 

the  ordinary  playgi'Ounds  of  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by 
the  local  education  authority),  school  baths,  school  swimming  baths; 

(c)  Other  facilities  for  social  and  physical  training  In  the  day  or  evening. 

18.  (1)  The  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  II  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  shall  have  the  same  duties  and  powers  with  reference  to 
mailing  provision  for  the  m^lical  inspection  and  treatment  of  children  and 
young  persons  attending — 

(t)   Secondary  schools  provided  by  them ; 

{ii)  Any  school  to  the  governing  body  of  which.  In  pursuance  of  any  scheme 
made  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889,  any  pay- 
ments are  made  out  of  any  general  fund  administered  by  a  local  edu- 
cation authority  as  a  governing  body  under  that  act,  and  any  school 
of  which  a  local  education  authority  are  the  governing  body  under 
that  act; 
(Hi)  Continuation  schools  under  their  direction  and  control;  and 
(iv)  Such  other  schools  or  educational  institutions   (not  being  elementary 
schools)  provided  by  them  as  the  board  direct; 
OS  ft  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Eklucatlon 
Act,  1902,  have  under  paragraph   (b)  of  subsection   (1)  of  section  13  of  the 
£klucation   (Administrative  Provisions)    Act,  1907,  with  reference  to  children 
attending  public  elementary  schools,  and  may  exercise  the  liice  powers  as  re- 
spects children  and  young  persons  attending  any  school  or  educational  institu- 
tion, whether  aided  by  them  or  not.  If  so  requested  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
persons  having  the  management  thereof. 

(2)  The  Local  Education  Authorities  (Medical  Treatment)  Act,  1909,  shall 
apply  where  any  medical  treatment  is  given  in  pursuance  of  this  section  as  It 
applies  to  treatment  given  In  pursuance  of  section  13  of  the  Education  (Adminis- 
trative Provisions)  Act,  1907. 

19.  (1)  The  powers  of  local  education  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  Part 
III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  shall  include  power  to  make  arrangements  for — 

(o)  Supplying  or  aiding  the  supply  of  nursery  schools  (which  expression 
shall  include  nursery  classes)  for  children  over  2  and  under  5  years 
of  age,  or  such  later  age  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, whose  attendance  at  such  a  school  is  necessary  or  desirable  for 
their  healthy  physical  and  mental  development ;  and 

(6)  Attending  to  the  health,  nourishment,  and  physical  welfare  of  children 
attending  nursery  schools. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  act  of  Parliament  the  Board  of 
Education  may,  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  pay  grants  in  aid  o^ 
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nursery  schools,  provided  that  such  grants  shall  not  be  paid  in  respect  of  any 
such  school  unless  it  Is  open  to  inspection  by  the  local  education  authority,  and 
unless  that  authority  are  enabled  to  ai^K>lnt  r^Mresentatives  on  the  body  of 
managers  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  managers, 
and  before  recognizing  any  nursery  school  the  board  shall  consult  the  local 
education  authority. 

20.  A  local  education  authority  shall  make  arrangements  under  the  EUemoi- 
tary  Education  (Defective  and  EpUeptic  Children)  Acts,  1890  to  1914,  for  as- 
certaining what  children  in  their  area  are  physically  defective  or  epileptic 
within  the  meaning  of  those  acts,  and  the  provlslona  of  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1914,  relating  to  mentally  de- 
fective children,  shall  be  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  physically  d^ective 
and  epileptic  children,  and  accordingly  that  act  shall  have  effect  as  if  ref- 
erences therein  to  mentally  defective  children  included  references  to  physically 
defective  and  epileptic  children. 

21.  Where  a  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  are  satisfied  in  the  case  of  any  children  that,  owing  to 
the  remoteness  of  their  homes  or  the  conditions  under  which  the  children  are 
living,  or  other  exceptional  circumstances  affecting  the  children,  those  children 
are  not  in  a  position  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  education  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  provision  made  for  the  purpose  by  the  authority,  the  authority  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  make  such  arrangements,  either 
of  a  permanent  or  temporary  character,  and  including  the  provision  of  board 
and  lodging,  as  they  think  best  suited  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  children 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  efficient  elementary  education,  and  may  for  that  purpose 
enter  into  such  agreement  with  the  parent  of  any  such  child  as  they  think 
proper :  Provided,  That  where  a  child  is  boarded  out  in  pursuance  of  this  section 
the  local  education  authority  shall,  if  possible,  and,  if  the  parent  so  request^,  ar- 
range for  the  boarding  out  being  with  a  person  belonging  to  the  religious  per- 
suasion  of  the  child's  parenta 

22.  Section  1  of  the  Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act,  1910,  which 
confers  on  certain  local  education  authorities  the  p^wer  of  assisting  boys  and 
girls  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  employment,  shall  have  effect  as  if  "  18  years 
of  age  "  were  therein  substituted  for  "  17  years  of  age." 

23.  With  a  view  to  promoting  the  efficiency  of  teaching  and  advanced  study,  a 
local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  II  of  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  may  aid  teachers  and  students  to  carry  on  any  investigation  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  or  research  in  or  in  connection  with  an  educational  in- 
stitution, and  with  that  object  may  aid  educational  institutions. 

25.  A  local  education  authority  shall  not,  in  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  them  by  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (1)  of  section  13  of  the  Education 
(Administrative  Provisions)  Act,  1907,  or  by  this  act,  establish  a  general  domi- 
ciliary service  of  treatment  by  medical  practitioners  for  childr^i  or  young  per- 
sons, and  in  making  arrangements  for  the  treatment  of  diildren  and  yoimg 
persons  a  local  education  authority  shall  consider  how  far  they  can  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  private  medical  practitioners. 

Abolition  of  Fees  in  Public  Elementary  Schools. 

2C.  (1)  No  fees  shall  be  charged  or  other  charges  of  any  kind  made  in  any 
public  elementary  school,  except  as  provided  by  the  Education  (Provision  of 
Meals)  Act,  1906,  and  the  Local  Education  Authorities  (Medical  Treatment) 
Act.  1909. 
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(2)  During  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  appointed  day  the  Board  of  Edu- 
eatlon  shall  in  each  year,  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  pay  to  the 
managers  of  a  school  maintained  but  not  provided  by  a  local  education  author- 
ity in  which  fees  were. charged  immediately  before  the  appointed  day,  the 
average  yearly  sura  paid  to  the  managers  under  section  14  of  the  Education 
Act,  1902,  during  the  five  years  immediately  pi'eceding  the  appointed  day. 
•  ###*•* 

Administrative  PrcviaioM, 

27.  If  the  governing  body  of  any  school  or  educational  institution  not  liable 
to  inspection  by  any  Government  department,  or,  if  there  is  no  governing  body, 
the  headmaster  requests  the  Board  of  Education  to  inspect  the  school  or  in- 
stitution and  to  report  thereon,  the  Board  of  Education  may  do  so,  if  they  think 
fit,  free  of  cost;  but  this  section  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  Central  Welsh  Board  contained  in  subsection  (1)  of  section  3 
of  th«  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899. 

28.  (1)  In  order  that  full  information  may  be  available  as  to  the  provision 
for  education  and  the  use  made  of  such  provision  in  England  and  Wales — 

(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  responsible  person  as  hereinafter  defined,  .in 
respect  of  every  school  or  educational  institution  not  in  receipt  of 
grants  from  the  Board  of  Education,  to  furnish  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  board — 

(I)  In  the  case  of  a  school  or  educational  institution  existing  at 
the  appointed  day,  within  three  months  of  that  day ; 

(II)  In  the  case  of  a  school  or  educational  institution  opened 
after  the  appointed  day,  within  three  months  of  the  opening  thereof ; 
the  name  and  address  of  the  school  or  institution  and  a  short  de- 
scription of  the  school  or  institution ; 

(6)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  responsible  person  when  required  by 
the  Board  of  Education  to  furnish  to  the  board  such  further  particulars 
with  respect  to  the  school  or  institution  as  may  be  prescribed  liy  regu- 
lations made  by  the  board: 
Provided,  That  the  board  may  exempt  from  both  or  either  of  the  above 
obligations  any  schools  or  educational  institutions  with  respect  to  which  the 
necessary  information  is  already  In  the  possession  of  the  board  or  is  otherwise 
available. 

(2)  If  the  responsible  person  falls  to  furnish  any  information  required  by 
this  section,  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
£10,  and  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5  for  every  day  on  which  the  failure 
continues  after  conviction  therefor. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  "the  responsible  person"  means  the 
secretary  or  person  performing  the  duty  of  secretary  to  the  governing  body 
of  the  school  or  institution,  or,  if  there  Is  no  governing  body,  the  headmaster 
or  person  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  school  or  institution. 

(4)  Any  regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  the  particulars  to  be  furnished  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament 
as  soon  as  may  b^  after  they  are  made. 

29.  (1)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  the  Education  Act,  1902,  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  teachers  of  secular  subjects  not  attached  to  the  staff  of  any  par- 
ticular public  elementary  school  and  teachers  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  practical  instruction,  pupil  teachers,  and  student  teachers,  eS^f^  M 
made  by  the  local  education  authority,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  *^ 
education  authority  have  power  to  direct  the  managers  of  any  public  f 
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schools  not  provided  by  them  to  make  arrangements  for  the  admission  of  any 
such  teachers  to  tlie  schools. 

30.  (1)  The  managers  of  a  public  elementary  school  not  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority,  if  they  wish  to  close  the  school,  shall  give  18  months' 
notice  to  the  local  education  authority  of  their  intention  to  close  the  school, 
and  a  notice  under  this  provision  shall  not  be  withdrawn  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  local  education  authority. 

(2)  If  the  managers  of  a  school  who  have  given  such  a  notice  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  carry  on  the  school  up  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  specified 
in  the  notice,  the  schoolhouse  shall  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Jocal  education 
authority,  if  the  authority  so  desire,  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  period, 
free  of  charge,  for  the  purposes  of  a  school  provided  by  them,  but  subject 
to  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  authority  to  keep  the  schoolhouse  in  repair 
and  to  pay  any  outgoings  in  respect  thereof,  and  to  allow  the  use  of  the  school- 
house  and  the  school  furniture  by  the  persons  who  were  the  managers  of  the 
school  to  the  like  extent  and  subject  to  the  like  conditions  as  if  the  school  had 
continued  to  be  carried  on  by  those  managers. 

31.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by 
the  local  education  authority  of  the  same  denominational  character  In  the  same 
locality,  the  local  education  authority,  if  they  consider  that  it  Is  expedient 
for  the  purpose  of  educational  efficiency  and  economy,  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  give  directions  for  the  distribution  of  the  children  In 
those  schools  according  to  age,  sex,  or  attainments,  and  otherwise  with  respect 
to  the  organization  of  the  schools;  and  for  the  grouping  of  the  schools  under 
one  body  of  managers  constituted  In  the  manner  provided  by  subsection  (2)  of 
section  12  of  the  Education  Act,  1902 :  Provided,  That,  if  the  constitution  of  the 
body  of  managers  falls  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education  under  that 
section,  the  board  shall  observe  the  principles  and  proportions  prescribed  by  sec- 
tions 6  and  11  of  that  act ;  and  that,  if  the  managers  of  a  school  affected  by  and 
directions  given  under  this  section  request  a  public  inquiry,  the  board  shall  bold 
a  public  Inquiry  before  approving  those  directions. 

32.  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  or.  In  the  case  of  London,  subsection  (1)  of  section  2  of  the  Education 
(London)  Act,  1903,  as  to  the  appointment  of  managers,  any  public  elementary 
school  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  Is  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  advanced  instruction  to  older  children  may  be  managed  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  local  education  authority,  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
school  not  provided  by  that  authority,  also  by  the  managers  of  the  school. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  sections  6  and  8  of  the  Education 
Act,  1902,  or  in  section  2  of  the  Education  (London)  Act,  1903,  the  provision  of 
premises  for  classes  In  practical  or  advanced  instruction  for  children  attending 
from  more  than  one  public  elementary  school  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  the 
provision  of  a  new  public  elementary  school,  and  any  class  conducted  in  sucli 
premises  may  be  managed  in  such  manner  as  may  be  approved  by  the  local 
education  authority. 

33.  Except  as  expressly  provided  by  this  act,  nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect 
the  provisions  of  the  education  acts  relating  to  public  elementary  schools  not 
provided  by  the  local  education  authority  or  the  provisions  of  Part  II,  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902. 

34.  (1)  A  local  education  authority  may  be  authorized^  to  purchase  land 
compulsorlly  for  the  purpose  of  any  of  their  powers  or  duties  under  the  educa* 
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t!on  acts,  by  means  of  an  order  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  con- 
firmed by  the  board  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  contained  in  paragraphs 
(1)  to  (13)  of  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.,,  Act, 
1909,  and  those  provisions  shall  have  effect  for  the  purpose,  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  local  government  board,  of  the  local 
education  authority  for  the  local  authority,  and  of  references  to  the  education 
acts  for  references  to  this  act " ;  Provided,  That  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
not  confirm  any  such  order  even  when  unopposed  if»they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
land  is  unsuited  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  Is  proposed  to  be  acquired. 

(2)  The  powers  given  by  this  section  in  relation  to  the  compulsory  purchase 
of  land  by  the  local  education  authority  shall  be  in  substitution  for  any  other 
powers  existing  for  that  purpose,  but  without  prejudice  to  any  powers  con- 
ferred by  any  provisional  order  confirmed  by  Parliament  before  the  appointed 
day. 

35.  A  local  education  authority  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, who  shall  consult  the  authority  of  the  area  in  which  the  proposed  site  is 
situated,  provide  a  public  elementary  school,  in  cases  where  it  appears  con- 
venient to  do  so,  on  a  site  outside  their  area  for  the  use  of  children  within 
their  area,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  education  acts  a  school  so  provided 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  situated  within  the  area  of  the  authority. 

36.  (1)  It  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  a  county  council  to  charge  on  or  raise 
within  particular  areas  any  portion  of  such  expenses  as  are  mentioned  In  para- 
graph (c)  or  paragraph  (d)  of  subsection  (1)  of  section  18  of  the  Education 
Act,  1902,  and  accordingly  each  of  those  paragraphs  shall  have  effect  as  if  for 
the  word  "  shall  **  there  was  substituted  the  word  "  may  "  and  as  if  the  words 
"less  than  one-half  or"  were  omitted  therefrom ;  and,  where  before  the  passing 
of  this  act  any  portion  of  such  expenses  has  been  charged  on  or  allocated  to  any 
area,  the  county  council  may  cancel  or  vary  the  charge  of  allocation. 

(2)  Before  charging  any  expenses  under  section  18  (1)  (a)  of  the  Education 
Act,  1902,  on  any  area  situate  within  a  borough  or  urban  district  the  council  of 
which  is  an  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902, 
a  county  council  shall  consult  the  council  of  the  borough  or  urban  district  con- 
cerned. 

37.  Any  expenses  incurred  by  a  council  in  connection  with  any  provisional 
order  for  the  purposes  of  the  education  acts,  or  any  order  under  this  act  for 
the  purpose  of  the  acquisition  of  land,  shall  be  defrayed  as  expenses  of  the 
council  under  the  Education  Act,  1902,  and  the  council  shall  have  the  same 
power  of  borrowing  for  the  purpose  of  these  expenses  as  they  have  under  sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  for  the  purpose  of  the  expenses  therein 
mentioned. 

38.  Any  council  having  powers  under  the  education  acts  may,  subject  to  regu- 
lations made  by  the  Board  of  Education,  defray  as  part  of  their  expenses  under 
those  acts  any  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  paying  subscriptions 
toward  the  cost  of,  or  otherwise  in  connection  with,  meetings  or  conferences 
held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  promotion  and  organization  of  educa- 
tion or  educational  administration,  and  the  attendance  of  persons  nominated 
by  the  council  at  any  such  meeting  or  conference:  Provided^  That — 

(a)  The  expenses  of  more  than  three  persons  In  connection  with  any  meet- 
ing or  conference  shall  not  be  paid  except  with  the  previous  sanction 
of  the  Board  of  Education ; 

(&)  Payments  for  traveling  expenses  and  subsistence  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  scale  adopted  by  the  council ; 
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(c)  Expenses  shall  not  be  paid  in  respect  of  any  meeting  or  conference  out* 

side  the  United  Kingdom  unless  the  Board  of  Bkiucation  have  sane- 
tioned  the  attendance  of  persons  nominated  by  the  council  at  the  meet- 
ing  or  the  conference ; 

(d)  No  expenses  for  any  purpose  shall  be  paid  under  this  section  without 

the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  unless  expenditure  for  the 
purpose  has  been  specially  authorized  or  ratified  by  resolution  of 
the  council,  after  fecial  notice  has  been  given  to  memtiers  of  ttie 
council  of  the  proposal  to  authorize  or  ratify  the  expenditure,  or, 
where  a  council  has  delegated  Its  powers  under  this  section  to  the 
education  committee,  by  resolution  of  that  committee  after  lilce  notice 
has  been  given  to  the  members  thereof. 

39.  The  powers  of  a  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III 
of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  shall  include  a  power  to  prosecute  any  person  under 
section  12  of  the  Children  Act,  1908,  where  the  person  against  whom  the  offense 
was  committed  was  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  to  pay  an^ 
expenses  incidental  to  the  prosecution. 

40.  (1)  The  Board  of  Education  may  hold  a  public  inquiry  for  the  purpose 
of  the  exercise  of  any  of  their  powers  or  the  performance  of  any  of  their  duties 
under  the  education  acts. 

<2)  The  following  provisions  shall  (except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
education  acts)  apply  to  any  public  inquiry  held  by  the  Board  of  Education : 

(a)  The  board  shall  appoint  a  person  or  persons  to  hold  the  inquiry; 

(6)  The  person  or  persons  so  appointed  shall  hold  a  sitting  or  sittings  in 
some  convenient  place  in  the  neighborhood  to  which  the  subject  of 
the  Inquiry  relates,  and  thereat  shall  hear,  receive,  and  examine  any 
evidence  and  information  offered,  and  hear  and  inquire  into  the  ob- 
jections or  representations  made  respecting  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Inquiry,  with  power  from  time  to  time  to  adjourn  any  sitting; 

(c)  Notice  shall  be  published  in  such  manner  as  the  board  direct  of  every 

such  sitting,  except  an  adjourned  sitting,  seven  days  at  least  before 
the  holding  thereof; 

(d)  The  person  or  persons  so  appointed  shall  malse  a  report  in  writing  to 

the  board  setting  forth  the  result  of  the  Inquiry  and  the  objections  and 
representations,  if  any,  made  thereat,  and  any  opinion  or  recommen- 
dations submitted  by  him  or  them  to  the  board ; 

(e)  The  board  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  report  to  any  local  education 

authority  concerned  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  inquiry,  and.  on 
payment  of  such  fee  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board,  to  any  person  In- 
terested ; 

(/)  The  board  may,  where  it  appears  to  them  reasonable  that  such  an  order 
should  be  made,  order  the  payment  of  tlfe  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
costs  of  the  Inquiry  either  by  any  local  education  authority  to  whose 
administration  the  Inquiry  appears  to  the  board  to  be  Incidental,  or  by 
the  applicant  for  the  inquiry,  and  may  require  the  applicant  for  an  in- 
quiry to  give  security  for  the  costs  thereof ; 

(ff)  Any  order  so  made  shall  certify  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  local 
education  authority  or  the  applicant,  and  any  amount  so  certified 
shall,  without  prejudice  to  the  recovery  thereof  as  a  debt  due  to  the 
Crown,  be  recoverable  by  the  board  summarily  as  a  civil  debt  from  the 
authority  or  the  applicant  as  the  case  may  be. 

41.  The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  a  local  education  authority,  and,  where 
a  local  education  authority  delegate  to  their  education  committee  any  powers 
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and  the  acts  find  proceedings  of  the  educati<m  committee  as  respects  the 
exercise  of  tliose  powers  are  not  required  to  be  submitted  to  tlie  council  for 
their  approval,  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  education  committee 
relating  to  the  exercise  of  those  powers  shall  be  open  to  the  lnq[>ection  of  any 
ratepayer  at  any  reasonable  time  during  the  ordinary  hours  of  business  on 
payment  of  a  fee  of  1  shilling,  and  any  ratepayer  may  make  a  copy  thereof 
or  take  an  extract  therefrom.  ' 

42.  (1)  For  the  yearly  sum  payable  to  the  Central  Welsh  Board  under  the 
scheme  regulating  the  intermediate  and  technical  education  fund  of  any 
county,  as  defined  by  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889,  there  shall 
be  substituted — 

(a)  A  yearly  sum  equal  to  a  percentage  not  exceeding  221  per  cent  fixed 
from  time  to  time  at  a  uniform  rate  for  every  county  by  the  Central 
Welsh  Board  of  the  sum  produced  by  a  rate  of  1  hal^nny  in  the 
pound  for  the  preceding  year,  calculated  in  the  manner  provided  by 
subsection  (3)  of  section  8  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Actt 
1889;  and 

(&)  A  yearly  sum  equal  to  5  |)er  cent  of  the  net  income  for  the  preceding  year 
of  any  endowment  comprised  in  the  intermediate  and  technical  educa- 
tion fund  of  the  county,  or,  in  the  alternative,  for  each  year  during 
such  period  as  may  be  agreed  with  the  Central  Welsh  Board,  such 
yearly  as  that  board  may  agree  to  accept  in  lieu  thereof. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  said  net  income  there  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  gross  income  all  proper  expenses  and  outgoings  in  respect 
of  administration  and  management  of  the  endowment  (including  charges  for 
Interest  on  and  repayment  of  loans  and  replacement  of  capital),  and  any 
sums  required  by  the  scheme  to  be  treated  as  capital,  and  the  term  "  endow- 
ment" shall  include  augmentations  acquired  by  the  investment  of  surplus 
income  whether  derived  from  endowment  or  county  rate,  or  from  any  other 
source,  but  not  property  occupied  for  the  purposes  of  the  scheme. 

(3)  The  power  of  charging  capitation  fees  for  scholars  offered  for  exami- 
nation conferred  on  the  Central  Welsh  Board  by  the  scheme  of  the  13th  day 
of  May,  1896,  regulating  the  Central  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Fund, 
shall  cease. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  have  efPect  and  be  construed  as  part 
of  the  schemes  regulating  the  Central  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Fund 
and  the  intermediate  and  technical  education  funds  of  counties  in  Wales  and 
Honmouthshire,  and  may  be  repealed  or  altered  by  future  schemes  accordingly. 

43.  All  orders,  certificates,  notices,  requirements,  and  documents  of  a  local 
education  authority  under  the  education  acts,  if  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
the  clerk  of  the  authority  or  of  tl^  education  committee,  or  by  the  director  of, 
or  secretary  for,  education,  shall  until  the  contrary  is  provided  be  deemed 
to  be  made  by  the  authority  and  to  have  been  so  signed,  and  may  be  proved 
by  the  production  of  a  copy  thereof  purporting  to  have  been  so  signed. 

Educational  Grants. 

44.  (1)  The  Board  of  Education  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
by  regulations  provide  for  the  payment  to  local  education  authorities  out  of 
moneys  provided  by  Parliament  of  annual  substantive  grants  in  aid  of  education 
of  such  amount  and  subject  to  such  conditions  and  limitations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  regulations,  and  nothing  in  any  act  of  Parliament  shall  prevent 
the  Board  of  Education  from  i;)aylng  grants  to  an  authority  in  respect  of  «»» 
expenditure  which  the  authority  mny  lawfully  incur. 
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(2)  Subject  to  the  regulations  made  under  the  next  succeeding  8obs«ctioii« 
the  total  suras  paid  to  a  local  education  authority  out  of  moneys  provided  by 
Parliament  and  the  total  taxation  account  in  aid  of  eleraentary  education  or 
education  other  than  elementary,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  not  be  less  than 
one-half  of  the  net  expenditure  of  the  authority  recognized  by  the  Board  of 
Education  as  expenditure  in  aid  of  which  parliamentary  ^hints  should  be 
made  to  the  authority,  and,  if  the  total  sums  payable  out  of  those  moneys  to 
an  authority  in  any  year  fall  short  of  one-half  of  that  expenditure,  there  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  tliat  authority,  out  of  moneys  provided 
by  Parliament,  a  deficiency  grant  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  deficiency,  provided 
that  a  deficiency  grant  shall  not  be  so  paid  as  to  make  good  to  the  authority 
any  deductions  made  from  a  substantive  grant. 

(3)  The  Board  of  EJducation  may  make  regulations  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  how  the  amount  of  any  deficiency  grant  payable  under  this  section 
shall  be  ascertained  and  paid,  and  those  regulations,  shall  If  the  Treasury  so 
direct,  provide  for  the  exclusion  in  the  ascertainment  of  that  amount  of  all  or 
any  sums  paid  by  any  Government  department  other  than  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  of  all  or  any  expenditure  which  in  the^ opinion  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Is  attributable  to  a  service  in  respect  of  which  payments  are  made  by  a 
Government  department  other  than  the  Board  of  Education. 

«  *  0  •  0  •  • 

(5)  If,  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  an  authority  to  perform  its  duties  under 
the  education  acts  or  to  comply  with  the  conditions  on  which  gi'ants  are  made, 
the  deficiency  grant  Is  reduced  or  a  deduction  is  made  from  any  substantive 
grant  exceeding  £500  or  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a  rate  of  a 
halfpenny  in  the  pound  whichever  Is  the  less,  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
cause  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  a  report  stating  the  amount  of  and  the 
reasons  for  the  reduction  or  deduction. 

(6)  Any  regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  payment 
of  grants  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament  as  soon  as  may  be  after  they  are 
made. 

Educational  Trusts, 

45.  (1)  His  Majesty  may  by  Order  in  Council  constitute  and  Incorporate  with 
power  to  hold  land  without  license  In  mortmain  one  or  more  oflScial  trustees 
of  educational  trust  property,  and  may  apply  to  the  trustee  or  trustees  so 
constituted  the  provisions  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853  to  1914,  relating 
to  the  official  trustee  of  charity  lands  and  the  official  trustees  of  charitable 
funds  so  far  as  they  relate  to  endowments  which  are  held  for  or  ought  to  be 
applied  to  educational  purposes. 

(2)  On  the  constitution  of  an  official  trustee  or  official  trustees  of  educational 
trust  property — 

(o)  All  land  or  estates  or  ijiterests  in  land  then  vested  in  the  official  trustee 
of  charity  lands  which  are  held  by  him  as  endowments  for  solely  edu- 
cational purposes,  and 
(6)  All  securities  then  vested  In  the  official  trustees  of  charitable  funds  which 
those  trustees  certify  to  be  held  by  them  as  endowments  for  solely 
educational  purposes, 
shall  by  virtue  of  this  act  vest  In  the  official  trustee  or  trustees  of  educational 
trust  property  upon  the  trusts  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  held 
by  the  official  trustee  of  charity  lands  and  the  official  trustees  of  charitable 
funds,  and,  on  such  a  certificate  by  the  official  trustees  of  charitable  funds  as 
aforesaid  being  sent  to  the  person  having  charge  of  the  books  or  registers  la 
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which  any  such  securities  are  Inscribed  or  registered,  that  person  shall  make 
8QCh  entries  in  the  books  or  registers  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
this  section. 

(3)  If  any  question  arises  as  to  whether  an  endowment  or  any  part  of  an 
endowment  is  held  for  or  ought  to  be  applied  to  solely  educational  pui-poses, 
the  question  shall  be  determined  by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

0  •  «  •  •  0  * 

(3)  Every  assurance  of  land  or  personal  estate  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  land  for  educational  purposes,  including  every  assurance  of  land  to  any  local 
authority  for  any  educational  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  such  authority  Is 
empowered  by  any  act  of  Parliament  to  acquire  land,  shall  be  sent  to  the 
offices  of  the  Board  of  EJducation  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  being  recorded 
in  the  books  of  the  board  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  execution  of  the  deed  or 
other  instrument  of  assurance,  or  In  the  case  of  a  will  after  the  death  of  the 
testator. 

47.  Where,  under  any  scheme  made  before  the  paasing  of  this  act  relating  to 
an  educational  charity,  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Eklucation  is  required  to  the 
exercise  by  the  trustees  under  the  scheme  of  a  power  of  appointing  new 
trustees,  the  scheme  shall,  except  In  such  cases  as  the  board  may  otherwise 
direct,  have  effect  as  if  no  such  approval  was  required  thereunder,  and  the  board 
may  by  order  make  such  modifications  of  any  such  scheme  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  effect  to  this  provision. 

Qeneral, 

48.  (1)  In  this  act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 

The  expression  "child  "  means  any  child  up  to  the  age  when  his  parents 
cease  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  cause  him  to  receive  efficient  elementary 
instruction  or  to  attend  school  under  the  enactments  relating  to  ele- 
mentary education  and  the  by-laws  made  thereunder ; 

The  expression  '*  young  person  "  means  a  person  under  18  years  of  age  who 
is  no  longer  a  child ; 

The  expression  "parent"  in  relation  to  a  young  person  includes  guardian 
and  every  person  who  is  liable  to  maintain  or  has  the  actual  custody  of 
the  young  person ; 

The  expression  "practical  instruction  "  means  instruction  In  cookery,  laun- 
dry work,  housewifery,  dairy  work,  handicrafts,  and  gardening,  and  such 
other  subjects  as  the  board  declare  to  be  subjects  of  practical  instruction ; 

The  expression  "  school  term  "  means  the  term  as  fixed  by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority; 

The  expression  "sea  service"  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts,  1894  to  1916,  and  includes  sea-fishing  service; 

Other  expressions  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  education  acts. 
(2)  In  the  education  acts  the  expressions  "employ"  and  "employment" 
used  in  reference  to  a  child  or  young  person,  include  employment  in  any  labor 
exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  the  purposes  of  gain,  whether  the  gain  be  to 
the  child  or  young  person  or  to  any  other  person. 

49.  Section  120  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  which  relates  to  compen- 
sation to  existing  officers,  shall  apply  to  officers  serving  under  local  education 
authorities  at  the  passing  of  this  act,  who,  by  virtue  of  this  act  or  anything  done 
in  pursuance  or  in  consequence  of  this  act,  suffer  direct  pecuniary  loss  by 
abolition  of  office  or  by  diminution  or  loss  of  fees  or  salary,  subject  as  follows : 

(a)  Teachers  In  public  elementary  schools  maintained  by  a  \ocslI  education 
authority  shall  be  deemed  to  be  officers  serving  under  that  authority. 
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(e>  Any  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  tite  council  under  wbom  the  officer  was 
serrins  at  the  date  when  the  less  arose  oot  <^  the  fund  or  rate  out 
of  which  the  expenses  of  the  council  under  the  education  acts  are  paid« 
and,  if  any  compensation  is  payable  otherwise  than  by  way  of  an 
annual  sum,  the  payment  of  that  compensation  shall  be  a  purpose  for 
which  a  council  may  borrow  for  the  purposes  ot  those  acts. 
•  ••##%• 

52.  (1)  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Education  Act,  1918,  and  idiall  l)e 
read  as  one  with  the  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1916,  and  those  acts  and  this 
act  may  be  cited  together  as  the  Education  Acta»  1870  to  1918,  and  are  in  this 
act  referred  to  as  "the  education  acts." 

(2)  This  act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

(3)  This  act  shall  cmne  into  operation  on  the  appointed  day,  and  the  ap- 
pointed day  shall  be  su<A  day  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  appoint  and 
different  days  may  be  appointed  for  different  purposes  and  for  different  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  for  different  areas  or  parts  of  areas,  and  for  different  per- 
sons or  classes  of  persons :  Provided^  That  the  appointed  day  for  the  purposes  of 
subsections  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  8  shall  not  be  earlier  than  the  termination  of 
the  present  war,  and  for  the  purposes  of  paragrai^  (ill)  of  subsection  (2)  of 
section  13  shall  not  be  earlier  than  three  years  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  and 
that  for  a  period  of  seven  years  from  the  appointed  day  the  duty  of  the  council 
of  a  county  (other  than  the  London  County  Council)  shall  not  include  a  duty  to 
establish  certified  schools  for  boarding  and  lodging  physically  defective  and 
epileptic  children. 


SCOTLAND. 
THE  SCHOOLS  DURING  THE  WAR. 

Education  in  Scotland  passed  through  the  same  vicissitudes  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  as  in  England.  The  Scotch  Department  of 
Education,  local  school  board  managers,  and  teachers  devoted  much 
energy  to  minimizing  the  interference  with  education  created  by  the 
new  conditions,  but  the  inevitable  dislocation  occurred.  Many  of 
the  school  buildings  during  the  past  two  years  continued  to  be  under 
military  occupation.  This  led  to  the  introduction  in  many  places  of 
"  double  shifts,"  which,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  a  satisfactory 
experiment  educationally.  The  worst  feature  was  a  continuance  of 
irregular  attendance  and  of  the  granting  of  exemptions,  e^>eeially 
in  rural  agricultural  areas.  The  number  of  school  boards  granting 
no  exemptions  was  320  in  1913-14;  263  in  1914-16;  126  in  1915-16; 
and  112  in  1916-17. 

The  relaxation  of  discipline  resulted  in  an  increase  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  all  int^ested  in  the 
training  of  the  young.  Even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  offenses  which  are  statistically  set  down  as  crimes  are  only 
"childish  pranlcs"  or  the  "assertion  of  independence  of  control,'' 
the  problem  became  serious.    Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  establishment 
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of  play  centers,  supported  by  GoYenunent  grants,  provided  a  means 
for  redirecting  the  youthful  energies  into  right  channels.  Other 
agencies  such  as  scouts,  brigades  and  clubs,  employment  agencies 
maintained  by  school  boards,  played  their  part  in  this  crisis. 

The  greater  prosperity  of  the  country  conduced  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  general  welfare  of  the  children,  a  fortunate  circiunstance 
in  view  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  maintaining  the  school  medical 
service  on  a  normal  basis.  While  there  was  a  considerable  decrease 
in  the  number  of  children  medically  inspected,  there  was  an  appre- 
ciable increase  in  the  provision  and  expenditure  for  medical  treat- 
ment. 

The  depletion  in  the  number  of  available  teachers  was  met  by  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  classes,  "  by  the  continuance  of  teachers  who 
had  reached  the  age  for  retirement,  by  the  temporary  return  of 
women  teachers  who  had  given  up  teaching  on  their  marriage,  and 
by  the  employment  of  a  limited  number  of  persons  of  good  education 
likely  to  be  of  use  in  schools  for  which  no  technically  qualified  teacher 
was  available."  The  output  of  the  teachers'  training  colleges  also 
appears  to  have  been  satisfactory.  When  the  question  of  salaries 
became  urgent,  the  Treasury  agreed  in  1916-17  "  to  allow  a  grant 
of  one-half  of  the  bonus  paid  by  the  managers,  subject  to  a  maximum 
grant  of  £5  in  the  case  of  teachers  in  receipt  of  salaries  not  exceed- 
ing £110  or  of  £4  in  the  case  of  teachers  whose  salaries  exceeded 
£110  but  did  not  exceed  £160."  The  total  grant  paid  in  this  way 
amounted  to  $164,955.  In  the  following  year  an  additional  grant  of 
$2,649,280  for  education  was  made  to  Scotland,  of  which  $1,970,875 
was  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  securing  definite  increases  of  salary  to 
replace  the  bonus.  With  the  amount  added  by  school  boards  there 
accrued  to  teachers  an  average  increase  of  $90.  For  the  year  1918-19 
an  additional  appropriation  was  made  by  Parliament  of  $2,000,000 
for  the  improvement  of  teachers'  salaries  and  pensions.  In  July, 
1917,  the  department  appointed  a  committee  on  the  remuneration  of 
teachers  in  Scotland,  which  issued  a  report  later  in  the  same  year 
embodying  proposed  scales  of  salaries  for  teachers  and  other  recom- 
mendations. (See  pp.  112f.)  The  department  also  devoted  part  of 
the  new  grant  to  increasing  the  pensions  of  retired  teachers  to  a 
minimum  of  $260  a  year. 

Intermediate  and  secondary  education  showed  increasing  enroll- 
ment and  increasing  attendance.  In  1914-15  the  number  of  pupils  in 
higher  grade  or  intermediate  schools  was  29,488 ;  in  1915-16,  30,699 ; 
and  in  1916-17,  31,949.  In  the  grant-earning  secondary  schools  the 
enrollment  in  1915  was  19,866;  in  1915-16,  20,317;  and  in  1916-17, 
21,012.  Continuation  classes  and  central  institutions  for  technical 
instruction,  both  of  which  are  normally  attended  by  older  pupils  than 
the  full-time  intermediate  and  secondary  schools,  were  adversely 
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affected  by  the  war  and  showed  considerable  decrease  in  enrollment 
and  attendance.  The  central  institutions,  however,  directed  their  at- 
tention and  resources  to  war  work  and  also  undertook  the  training  of 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  in  cooperation  with  local  pension  com- 
mittees. 

The  total  net  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  school  boards  for  1914-15 
was  $20,388,730  and  the  income  $20,853,725,  of  which  $9,387,005 
came  from  the  department.  In  1915-16  all  these  items  indicate  an 
increase;  the  expenditure  was  $20,534,460,  the  income  $21,098,730, 
and  the  department  grant  was  $9,454,905,  a  sum  which  was  consid- 
erably increased  in  the  following  year  by  the  extraordinary  grant  for 
the  increase  of  salaries. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES/ 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  salaries  of  teachers  in  Scotland  was  similar 
to  that  in  England  and  Wales,  with  similar  attempts  to  meet  the 
situation  by  the  grant  of  bonuses.  In  July,  1917,  the  Government 
appointed  a  departmental  committee  on  the  remuneration  of  teachers 
in  Scotland^  which  considered  and  reported  in  November,  1917,  on 
salaries  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  in  training  colleges. 
The  general  considerations  determining  the  report  of  the  committee 
were  as  follows: 

In  considering  the  larger  and  more  important  part  of  our  reference,  viz,  the 
suitable  scales  of  salary  for  different  classes  of  teachers,  we  desired  to  approach 
tlie  question  not  solely,  nor  even  mainly,  as  one  involving  the  Interests  of  a 
single  profession,  but  as  one  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. That  welfare  must  depend,  in  Increasing  measure,  upon  the  efficiency 
of  national  education;  and  the  fundamental  requirement  for  securing  this  is 
that  there  should  be  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  of  high  capacity,  proved 
aptitude,  and  thorough  training.  This  can  not  be  attained  unless  the  remunera- 
tion is  such  as  to  make  the  teaching  profession  one  which  may  compete  with 
other  professions  in  securing  recruits  of  sufficient  capacity,  and  In  repaying  these 
recruits  for  the  time  and  labor  spent  in  their  special  training.  To  attract  such 
recruits  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  a  fair  salary  should  be  offered  to  begin 
witli,  but — and  it  is  an  even  more  vital  condition — that  sufficiently  attractive 
prospects  should  be  opened  to  those  who  have  served  for  a  certain  number  of 
years. 

Following  this  line  of  inquiry  the  committee  came  to  the  following 
general  conclusions: 

1.  That  not  only  as  a  temporary  war  measure,  but  as  a  permanent  necessity, 
in  order  to  maintain  an  efficient  teaching  profession  in  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, the  general  remuneration  of  teachers  must  be  raised,  and  that  an  equaliza- 
tion of  the  scale  of  salaries  for  similar  classes  of  schools  over  the  country  is 
desirable. 

»  See  footnote,   p.  57. 

>  Reriort  of  a  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Remuneration  of  Teachers  in  Scotland, 
Edinburgh,  1917. 
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2.  That  this  can  not  be  attained  by  any  continuation  of  or  extension  of  the 
bonus  system. 

3.  That,  while  an  adequate  initial  salary  must  be  provided,  it  is  even  of  greater 
Importance  that  improved  proq;>ects  should  be  opened  to  those  who  attain  a  cer- 
tain length  of  service,  and  have  proved  their  competency  and  their  aptitude  for 
the  profession. 

4.  Tliat  the  scale  should  take  account  of— 

(a)  The  length  and  character  of  the  preliminary  training. 

(b)  Length  of  service. 

(c)  The  responsibility  of  the  post  held  and  its  demands  on  the  capacity 

and  energy  of  a  teacher. 

The  scales  recommended  by  the  committee  are  in  every  case  hi^er 
than  those  prevailing  at  present  and  determined  by  local  and  acci- 
dental circumstances.  While  aware  of  the  large  increase  of  expendi- 
ture involved,  the  committee  declares  it  to  be  its — 

firm  and  considered  conviction,  however,  that  the  scheme  ♦  ♦  ♦  can  not  be 
attained  except,  first,  by  an  extension  of  school  areas ;  and,  secondly,  by  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  additional  amount  required  being  provided  by  the 
central  authority.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Whatever  the  cost,  if  it  is  proved  to  be  necessary 
for  high  educational  eflBciency,  we  can  not  afford  the  ultimate  extravagance 
which  is  involved  in  undue  parsimony  in  such  a  case.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  aim  of  the  proposed  standard  of  salaries  ♦  *  *  is  not  so 
much  to  improve  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  teaching  profession,  as  to 
secure  in  the  future,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  an  adequate  supply  of  amply 
efficient  recruits  for  our  educational  army. 

THE  REFORM  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  demands  for  educational  reorganization  in  Scotland  have  been 
as  insistent  as  in  England  and  were  supported  by  the  public  and  the 
teachers.  The  directions  of  desirable  reforms  were  summarized  in 
a  report  *  of  the  Scottish  education  reform  committee,  an  organization 
representing  the  Educational  Institute,  the  Secondary  Educational 
Association,  and  the  Class  Teachers'  Federation.  The  attitude  of 
the  teachers  on  the  desirability  of  a  national  program  that  would 
unify  all  branches  of  education  on  the  basis  of  national  needs  is  well 
indicated  by  the  amalgamation  of  their  three  principal  organizations 
in  the  Educational  Institute.  The  professional  solidarity  thus  at- 
tained offers  a  guarantee  of  educational  progi^ess.  The  education 
reform  committee  through  a  number  of  subcommittees  issued  recom- 
mendations on  administration  and  finance,  general  education,  the 
education  of  women,  technical  and  university  education,  professional 
training  and  status,  and  moral  education.  The  report  is  a  valuable 
contribution,  and,  like  similar  reports  in  England,  enriches  educa- 
tional thought  and  furnishes  a  firm  foundation  for  future  recon- 
struction. 

>  Reform  in  Scottish  Education,  being  tbe  Report  of  the  Scottish  Education  Reform 
Committee.     (Edinburgh,  1917.) 

106406"— 19 8 
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The  committee  nrges  the  abolition  of  the  p&risk  sdiool  Ix^rd  sjst^n 
and  the  substitution  of  county  councils  and  town  counetls,  acting 
through  education  committees.  Voluntary  and  endowed  schools 
should  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  national  system.  For  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  local  and  central  control  of  education  the 
appointment  is  recommended  of  a  national  education  council,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  {a)  the  Scotch  Education  Department ; 
(b)  local  education  authorities;  (c)  universities,  provincial  com- 
mittees, central  institutions;  (d)  teachers  engaged  in  the  various 
types  of  schools;  (e)  other  legitimate  interests.  Such  a  body  would 
make  available  the  advice  of  experts  on  a  larger  scale  than  by  means 
of  the  representation  of  teachers  wi  tiie  local  education  committees, 
which  is  also  advocated.  The  nationalization  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem should,  in  tlie  opiniiMi  of  the  committee,  be  stimulated  by  a  re* 
vision  of  the  methods  of  making  grants,  so  that  two  main  purposes 
will  be  promoted — the  establishment  of  a  national  scale  of  salaries 
and  the  encouragement  of  progress  by  the  assumption  of  a  definite 
share  of  other  approved  expenditure.  In  addition  to  these  two  prin- 
ciples, special  aid  should  be  given  to  the  highlands  and  the  islands 
to  equalize  the  burden  of  these  poorer  districts. 

On  the  subject  of  school  organization  the  committee  empha^zes 
the  need  of  medical  inspection  and  treatn^nt  and  other  provisions 
for  physical  welfare.  Attendance  at  school  for  full  time  should  be 
made  compulsory  up  to  15,  and  for  part  time  up  to  18.  Eecommen- 
dations  are  offered  on  the  size  of  schools  and  classes.  The  curricu- 
lum should  be  reviewed  in  order  to  determine  what  subjects  are  indis- 
pensable and  to  eliminate  what  is  merely  traditional  and  nonessential. 
The  time  saved  in  this  way,  and  by  the  simplification  of  spelling  and 
by  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system  and  decimal  coinage,  could 
be  utilized  for  practical  work.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  importance, 
of  religious  instruction  and  moral  education,  direct,  indirect,  and 
incidental,  not  only  in  and  through  the  school,  but  also  by  the  cooper- 
ation of  all  the  influences  affecting  the  life  of  children.  "Inter- 
national polity  should  be  one  of  the  aims  of  moral  education,  and  the 
ethical  code  of  the  individual  ought,  mutatis  mvtandis^  to  be  that  for 
the  nation  as  well."  Differentiation,  of  course,  is  urged  to  meet  the 
needs  of  girls  and  of  pupils  in  rural  intermediate  and  secondary 
schools.  Improvements  are  advocated  in  the  system  of  external  ex- 
aminations. 

Since  "  the  key  of  all  educational  reform  lies  in  the  improvement 
of  the  status,  training,  conditions  of  service,  and  emolumente  of  the 
teacher,"  these  subjects  receive  detailed  consideration.  The  prelimi- 
nary training  of  candidates  for  the  profession  should  be  the  same  as 
that  of  other  students  in  secondary  schools,  and  their  admission  to 
training  colleges  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  control  repre- 
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senting  the  provincial  committees  and  the  training  centers.  The 
training  colleges  should  be  afliliated  as  professional  schools  with  the 
universities  in  which  the  students  should  pursue  their  academic 
studies.  The  length  of  the  training  course  should  be  three  years  for 
undergraduates  and  one  year  for  graduates.  Teachers  should  not  be 
granted  certificates  before  the  age  of  21,  while  two  years'  satisfactory 
service  should  be  required  for  the  final  certificate.  Greater  freedom 
for  the  teachers  and  their  representation  on  bodies  administering 
education  are  measures  suggested  for  the  improvement  both  of  their 
status  and  of  education  in  general,  to  both  of  which  a  national  scale 
of  salaries  and  prospects  for  advancement  to  the  inspectorate  would 
contribute. 

In  discussing  technical  education  the  report  considers  the  raising 
of  the  school  leaving  age  to  15,  and  compulsory  attendance  at  con- 
tinuation classes  fundamental  to  the  efficiency  of  apprenticeship, 
which  should  be  made  obligatory  wherever  practicable.  The  coopera- 
tion of  teachers  and  expert  advisers  in  technical  education,  the  co- 
ordination of  efforts  in  the  technical  schools,  central  institutions,  and 
universities,  close  relationships  between  the  trades  and  technical  edu- 
cation, and  the  promotion  of  scientific  and  industrial  research  are 
regarded  as  essential.  Similar  recommendations  are  made  for  com- 
mercial education.  The  universities  should  cooperate  with  secondary, 
technical,  and  commercial  schools,  and  utilize  by  affiliation  work  in 
other  institutions  on  a  university  level.  More  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  teaching  of  pure  and  applied  science,  to  modem  lan- 
guages, and  to  education  by  the  establishment  of  a  chair  in  this  sub- 
ject in  each  university.  Greater  autonomy  among  the  universities 
and  specialization  of  the  various  universities  along  different  lines 
should  be  encouraged.  Finally  "  a  university  should  be  the  center 
of  its  educational  area,  and  should  lend  all  its  resources  and  influence 
to  the  liigher  education  of  the  working  population,"  employing 
methods  that  have  been  attended  with  so  much  success  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Workers'  Educational  Association  in  England  and  the 
people's  high  schools  in  Denmark. 

THE  SCOTTISH  EDUCATION  BILL. 

The  need  of  some  reorganization  is  perhaps  greater  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  which,  eliminating  the  smaller  area,  developed  a 
sound  administrative  system  in  1902.  The  remarkable  educational 
tradition  of  the  country  has  tended  to  retard  the  development  of  an 
administrative  reform  more  suited  to  modem  needs.  Successful  as 
this  tradition  has  been  in  selecting  talent  and  promoting  boys  of 
ability,  it  has  not  been  effective  in  raising  the  general  average-  As 
in  England,  compulsory  attendance  laws  were  subject  to  local  exemp- 
tions, voluntary  measures  for  educating  adolescent  boys  and  g)' 
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were  not  successful,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  accessible 
secondary  schools  were  not  provided.  Under  the  existing  system 
there  are  nearly  1,000  school  boards  elected  ad  hoc  in  the  burglis  and 
parishes;  each  voluntary  and  endowed  school  is  under  its  own  ad- 
ministrative authority;  while  secondary  education  since  1908  is  ad- 
ministered by  nearly  40  secondary  school  committees. 

At  the  close  of  1917  a  bill  to  reduce  this  system  to  some  more  uni- 
fied plan  of  organization  was  introduced  in  Parliament  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland.  The  bill  followed  the  English  administrative 
system  somewhat — each  county  council  and  the  councils  of  the  five 
chief  burghs  (Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Leith), 
were  to  be  the  education  authorities  of  their  respective  areas,  assisted 
by  district  education  committees  and  local  school  committees.  This 
proposal  met  with  considerable  opposition,  the  fear  being  expressed 
that  the  administration  of  education  would  be  reduced  to  the  level  of 
that  of  sewers,  water,  and  gas.  If  the  smaller  local  school  board  must 
surrender  its  functions  to  a  board  covering  a  wider  area,  that  board, 
too,  should  be  elected  ad  hoc  and  in  this  way  make  use  of  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  the  older  school  board  members.  On  August  6, 
1918,  a  new  bill  was  substituted,  giving  effect  to  this  demand  for 
ad  hoc  boards. 

The  central  administration  is  to  continue  as  hitherto  in  the  hands 
of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  which  is  empowered  to  estab- 
lish an  advisory  council  consisting,  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  membership,  of  persons  qualified  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  education.  The  function  of  the  council  will  be  to  advise 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  department. 

The  counties  and  the  five  large  burghs  are  set  up  as  education 
authorities  administered  by  boards  specially  elected  for  the  purpose 
by  the  local  government  electors.  The  number  of  electoral  districts 
and  the  constitution  of  each  education  authority  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland.  Each  education  authority  will  be 
required  to  present  a  scheme  for  the  approval  of  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department  for  the  establishment  of  school  management  com- 
mitters, including  a  representative  of  the  authority,  one  teacher,  and 
Iccal  representatives,  for  the  general  management  and  supervision 
of  schools,  but  without  any  financial  powers. 

The  education  authority  will  be  required  to  raise  money  for  edu- 
cation and  control  the  expenditure;  appoint,  transfer,  or  dismiss 
teachers;  establish  or  discontinue  intermediate  or  secondary  schools 
or  control  institutions  for  advanced  technical  instruction;  and  pro- 
vide bursaries  and  facilitate  attendance  at  secondary  and  higher 
schools.  Further,  the  education  authority  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  preparing  schemes  for  the  adequate  provision  of  free  elementary, 
intermediate,  and  secondary  schools,  and  for  the  support  of  certain 
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schools  charging  fees,  and  of  drawing  up  schemes  of  scales  of  salaries 
on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  national  scale  recommended  by  a  depart- 
mental committee.    (See  pp.  112f.) 

Contributions  must  also  be  made  by  education  authorities  to?«^ard 
the  maintenance  of  the  training  colleges  for  teachers  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  fully  qualified  teachers  in  their  areas,  and  aid  may  also 
be  extended  to  central  institutions  and  universities,  provided  reason- 
able representation  on  their  governing  bodies  is  granted.  "As  an 
ancillary  means  of  promoting  education  "  an  authority  may  furnish 
books  for  general  reading  not  only  to  children  and  yoiing  persons  but 
also  to  adults,  and  in  this  service  is  to  cooperate  financially  and  other- 
wise with  public  libraries,  where  they  exist.  Each  education  au- 
thority is  required  to  establish  an  advisory  council  of  persons  quali- 
fied to  represent  the  interests  of  education,  whose  duty  shall  be  to 
advise  and  make  recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the  au- 
thority. For  the  purpose  of  developing  a  national  system  of  adminis- 
tration the  bill  permits  the  managers  and  trustees  of  voluntary  or 
denominational  schools  to  transfer  such  schools  to  the  education 
authorities.  A  school  so  transferred  will  become  a  public  school, 
receiving  the  same  grants  as  a  public  school.  The  teachers  of  such  a 
school  must  be  taken  over  by  the  authority  and  paid  the  same  scale 
of  salaries  as  public-school  teachers,  provided  that  the  department  is 
satisfied  with  their  qualifications  and  the  church  or  denomination  con- 
cerned with  their  religious  character.  The  same  time  will  be  de- 
voted after  the  transfer  as  before  it  to  religious  instruction,  which  is 
to  be  placed  under  an  approved  supervisor.  Public  grants  will  not 
be  paid  to  voluntary  schools  not  transferred  to  the  education 
authorities  within  two  years  of  the  passing  of  the  bill. 

If  it  is  found  10  years  after  the  transfer  has  been  made  that  the 
religious  character  of  the  district  served  by  a  transferred  school  has 
changed,  such  a  school  by  authority  of  the  department  may  become  a 
public  school  in  all  respects.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  representa- 
tion of  parents  as  to  the  need  of  accommodation  for  the  children  of 
any  denomination  the  department  may  approve  the  erection  of  new 
schools  of  the  same  character  as  a  transferred  school.  This  provisitm 
is  likely  to  encounter  the  severest  opposition.  It  is  argued  that  every 
denomination  except  that  which  preponderates  in  Scotland  would  be 
enabled  by  the  proposal  to  have  its  own  sectarian  belief  propagated  in 
schools  maintained  by  public  funds.  The  situation  is  similar  to  that 
established  in  England  by  the  education  act  of  1902,  and  the  history 
of  education  across  the  border  since  that  date  may  help  to  remove 
the  danger  of  organized  opposition  to  the  bill  in  general  on  the 
ground  of  this  provision  alone. 

The  schools  are  to  be  maintained  by  grants^,  loans,  and  an 
levy  of  an  education  rate  to  meet  any  deficiency  that  ma^ 
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The  rate  is  to  be  apportioned  to  each  parish  in  an  educational  area 
in  accordance  with  the  local  valuations.  The  State  grants  will  con- 
sist of  the  education  fund  established  in  1908,  an  annual  appropria- 
tion ^ual  to  the  educational  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1913-14, 
which  is  to  be  considered  for  purposes  of  the  law  as  the  standard 
year,  and  a  sum  equal  to  eleven-eightietlis  of  the  excess  of  the  annual 
estimates  for  education  in  England  and  Wales  over  the  sums  ex- 
pended in  the  standard  year. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establisliment  of  nursery  schools  for  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  2  and  5,  in  which  attention  must  be  given 
to  health,  nourishment,  and  physical  welfare.  Compulsory  school 
attendance  begins  at  the  age  of  5  and  is  extended  by  the  bill  to  the 
age  of  15,  the  pupils  entering  and  leaving  school  on  definitely  fixed 
dates.  No  exemptions  from  school  attendance  may  be  granted  to 
pupils  under  the  age  of  13.  Child  labor  on  school  days  between  the 
hours  of  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  is 
entirely  prohibited,  and  children  between  13  and  15  may  be  employed 
only  if  definitely  exempted  from  school  attendance.  Street  trading 
by  children  under  17  is  forbidden,  while  no  child  under  15  may  be 
employed  in  factories,  workshops,  mines,  or  quarries. 

Children  leaving  elementary  schools  at  the  age  of  15,  and  not 
exempted  by  virtue  of  attendance  at  an  intermediate  or  secondary 
school  or  of  having  reached  the  age  of  17  and  an  equivalent  educa- 
tional standard,  will  be  compelled,  if  the  bill  passes,  to  attend  a  con- 
tinuation school  up  to  the  age  of  18.  For  the  present  the  compulsory 
age  limit  will  be  16  within  one  year  of  the  date  on  which  the  bill, 
if  enacted,  comes  into  operation,  to  be  raised  to  18  as  soon  thereafter 
as  the  department  may  decide.  Attendance  will  be  required  between 
the  hours  of  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  7  o'clock  in  the  evening 
for  320  hours  a  year  without  increasing  the  total  period  of  employ- 
ment permitted  for  young  persons  by  Parliament. 

The  education  authorities,  who  are  permitted  to  delegate  the  man- 
agement and  supervision  of  continuation  schools  to  school  manage- 
ment committees  or  to  appoint  special  committees  for  the  purpose, 
on  which  they  are  represented,  are  required,  after  consultation  with 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  associations  and  committees  of  employers 
and  workmen  in  commerce  and  trades,  to  draft  schemes  for  con- 
tinuation schools.  Such  schemes  must  include  English  language  and 
literature  and  such  other  parts  of  a  general  education  as  may  be 
deemed  desirable,  physical  exercises,  and  special  instruction  intended 
to  promote  eflBciency  in  the  vocation  in  which  the  young  persons  may 
be  engaged.  Fines  for  irregular  attendance  are  to  be  imposed  on 
the  young  persons  concerned  and  on  employers  who  do  not  afford 
the  necessary  opportimity  for  regular  and  punctual  attendance  at 
continuation  schools. 
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The  bill  makes  no  ^)ecial  provision  for  secondary  or  higher  educa- 
tion, but  authorities  are  indirectly  required  to  increase  the  facilities 
by  the  provision  that  "no  child  or  young  person  resident  in  their 
education  area  who  is  qualified  for  attendance  at  an  intermediate  or 
secondary  school,  and  in  their  opinion  shows  promise  of  profiting 
thereby,  shall  be  debarred  therefrom  by  reason  of  the  expense  in- 
volved." An  education  authority  is  accordingly  required  to  furnish 
the  necessary  assistance  in  such  cases  by  the  payment  of  fees,  travel- 
ing expenses,  scholarships,  or  maintenance  allowances  to  encourage 
attendance  not  only  at  intermediate  or  secondary  schools,  but  also  at 
universities,  teachers'  training  colleges,  or  central  institutions  for 
technical  instruction. 

The  bill  was  passed  in  November,  1918.  The  amendmopt  of  the 
original  plan  of  administration  cleared  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of 
contention  out  of  the  way.  Any  obstacles  that  might  have  been  raised 
to  the  enactment  of  the  continuation  school  measure  had  already  been 
removed  by  the  discussions  on  the  similar  provision  in  the  English 
act.  The  unanimous  support  of  the  teachers  was  assured  by  the 
refusal  to  grant  recognition  to  any  schools  in  which  the  minimum 
national  scale  of  salaries  has  not  been  adopted.  The  only  difficulty 
that  remains,  and  one  which  has  always  proved  a  serious  stumbling 
block,  is  the  revival  of  the  religious  difficulty  involved  in  the  transfer 
of  the  voluntary  schools.  The  probability  is,  however,  that  the  na- 
tional needs  of  the  moment  will  prove  sufficient  to  secure  the  solidar- 
ity necessary  for  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

EDUCATION  (SCOTLAND)  ACT,  1918. 
C8  and  9  Geo.  5.    Ch.  4S.] 

ARRANGBMENT   OF   SECTIONS. 

Bducation  AuthoritieB, 
Sec. 

1.  Education  authorities. 

2.  Electoral  divisions  and  constitution  of  authorities. 

5.  School  management  committees. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  Education  Authorities, 

4.  Power  to  facilitate  attendance  at  secondary  schools  and  other  instltutloni. 

6.  Provision  of  books  for  general  reading. 

6.  Schemes  for  provision  of  education. 

7.  Religious  instruction. 

8.  Nursery  schools. 

9.  Contributions  to  maintenance  of  certain  schools  and  Institutions. 

10.  Contribution  In  respect  of  nonresident  pupils  attending  schools. 

11.  Acquisition  of  land. 

12.  Power  to  promote  or  <^pose  bills. 

13.  Expenses  of  education  authorities. 

SmtentUn  of  School  Age — ContinuaHon  Classes — Bmplo^fment  of  ChUdren  and 

Young  Peroons. 

14.  Extension  of  school  age. 

15.  Contintiation  classes. 

18.  Amendment  of  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1908. 

17.  School  children  not  to  be  employed  in  factories,  workshops,  mines,  or  quarries. 
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Voluntary  or  Denominational  SohooH, 

Sec 

18.  Transfer  of  voluntary  schools. 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schoolt. 

19.  Transfer  of  powers  as  to  reformatory  and  Industrial  schooli. 

Advisory  Council, 

20.  Advisory  connciL 

Education  Cfrants. 

21.  Education  (Scotland)  fund. 

Election  and  Proceedings  of  Education  AuthoritieBm 

22.  Qualification  of  electors. 

23.  Voting. 

24.  Dismissal  of  teachers. 

25.  Advisory  councils  in  education  areas. 

26.  Power  to  department  to  aid  in  bringing  act  into  operation. 

Oeneral, 

27.  Approve!  and  carrying  out  of  schemes. 

28.  Eligibility  of  women. 

29.  Revocation,  etc.,  of  Orders  in  Council. 
80.  The  department. 

31.  Interpretation. 

82.  Provisions  as  to  education  authorities,  school  management  committees,  transfer,  and 

modification  and  repeal  of  enactments. 

83.  Extent,  commencement,  citation,  and  construction. 

Chapter  48. 

An  Act  to  make  further  provision  with  respect  to  education  in  Scotland  and  for  purposes 
connected  therewith.     [2l8t  November,  1918.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  moat  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

Education  AuthoHties. 

1.  A  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of  education  (in  this  act  called  the 
"education  authority  ")  shall  be  elected  In  and  for  each  of  thfe  following  areas 
(In  this  act  called  "  education  areas"),  that  is  to  say,  in  and  for — 

(a)  Each  of  the  burghs  mentioned  in  the  first  schedule  to  this  act  (In  this 

act  called  the  "scheduled  burghs")  ;  and 

(b)  Every  county,  including  every  burgh  situated  therein  not  being  one 

of  the  scheduled  burghs. 

2.  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  such  elections,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  shall,  as 
soon  as  may  be  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  by  order  divide  each  education  area 
Into  electoral  divisions,  and  In  determining  the  boundaries  thereof,  he  shall 
have  regard,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  the  boundaries  of  wards  In  scheduled  burghs, 
and  of  districts,  burghs,  and  parishes  in  counties. 

(2)  The  Secretary  for  Scotland  shall  also  by  order  determine  the  number 
of  members  to  be  elected  to  each  education  authority,  and  shall  apportion  them 
among  the  electoral  divisions  of  the  education  area.  In  making  nich  deter- 
mination and  apportionment  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  shall  have  regard  to 
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the  population,  area,  and  other  drcnmstances  of  the  scheduled  burph  or  county, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  electoral  divisions  thereof. 

(3)  Before  making  an  order  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
shall  cause  tlie  proposed  order  to  be  published  in  such  manner  as  to  make  the 
same  known  to  all  persons  interested,  and  shall,  after  considering  any  objec- 
tions and  representations  respecting  the  proposed  order,  and  causing  a  local 
inquiry  to  be  held  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so,  thereafter  make  the  order  and  en  use 
the  same  to  be  forthwith  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Gazette  and  in  a  news- 
paper circulating  in  the  education  area. 

3.  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  education  authority  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  department  for  their  approval  a  scheme  or  schenies  for  the  consti- 
tution of  committees  (in  this  fict  called  "school  management  oommlttoes")  for 
the  management  of  schools  or  groups  of  schools  under  their  control  throughout 
their  education  area. 

Every  such  scheme  shall  contain  provision — 

(a)  For  the  due  representation  on  each  school  management  committee  of 

the  education  authority  and  of  the  parents  of  the  children  attending 
the  schools  imder  the  management  of  such  committee;  and 

(b)  For  the  appointment  thereto,  on  the  nomination  of  the  teachera  en- 

gaged in  the  schools  under  the  management  of  such  committee,  or, 
failing  such  nomination,  directly,  of  at  least  one  such  teacher;  and 
also 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  school  management  committee  having  under  its  man- 

agement one  or  more  transferred  schools,  for  the  appointment  thereto 

of  at  least  one  member  in  whose  selection  regard  shall  be  had  to 

the  religious  belief  of  the  parents  of  the  children  attending  such 

school  or  schools. 

Further,  in  the  case  of  a  county,  every  such  scheme  shall  have  regard  to  the 

desirability  of  constituting  separate  school  management  committees  for  indi- 

Tidual  burghs  and  parishes,  and  shall  provide  for  the_  appointment  thereto,  on 

the  nomination  of  local  bodies  (including  town  and  parish  councils  and  at  the 

first  constitution  outgoing  school  boards),  or,  failing  such  nomination,  directly, 

of  persons  resident  in  the  locality  and  otherwise  qualified  to  represent  local 

InterestH  in  school  management. 

(2)  A  school  management  committee  shall,  subject  except  as  hereinafter 
provided  to  any  regulations  and  restrictions  made  by  the  education  authority, 
have  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  that  authority  in  regard  to  the  general  man- 
agement and  supervision  of  the  school  or  group  of  schools,  including  attendance 
thereat :  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  a  county  a  school  n^.anagoment  committee 
having  under  Its  management  a  secondary  school  shall  have  all  the  said  powers 
and  duties  not  subject  to  any  such  regulations  or  restrictions:  Provided  further. 
That  the  education  authority  shall  in  every  case  themselves  retain,  exercise,  and 
perform  all  their  powers  and  duties  in  regard  to — 

(a)  The  raising  of  money  by  rate  or  loan  and  the  general  control  of  ex- 

penditure ; 

(b)  The  acquisition  or  holding  of  land ; 

(c)  The  appointment,  transfer,  remuneration,  and  dismissal  of  teachers; 

(d)  The  appointment  of  bursars  and  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred 

by  the  section  of  this  act  relating  to  power  to  facilitate  attendance  at 
secondary  schools  and  other  institutions ;  and 

(e)  The  recognition,  establishment,  or  discontinuance  of  intermediate  or 

secondary  schools  or  of  centers  of  advanced  technical  instruction. 
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Powers  and  DuUeg  of  Sdueatioa  Auihoriiie$. 

4.  (1)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  an  education  authority,  with  a  view  to  securing 
that  no  child  or  young  person  resident  in  their  education  area  who  is  qualified 
for  attendance  at  an  intermediate  or  secondary  school,  and  in  their  opinion 
formed  after  consideration  of  a  report  from  the  teachers  concerned  shows 
promise  of  profiting  thereby,  shall  be  debarred  therefrom  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
pense Involved,  to  grant  assistance  in  the  case  of  any  such  child  or  young  person 
by  payment  of  traveling  expenses,  or  of  fees,  or  of  the  cost  of  residence  in  a 
hostel,  or  of  a  bursary  or  maintenance  allowance,  or  any  combination  of  these 
forms  of  assistance,  or  otherwise,  as  the  authority  think,  fit  And  it  shall  also 
be  lawful  for  an  education  authority  similarly  to  assist  any  duly  qualified  person 
resident  in  their  education  area  to  enter  or  att'end  a  university,  or  a  training 
college,  or  a  central  institution  (Including  classes  affiliated  thereto),  or  in  special 
cases  any  other  educational  institution  approved  for.the  purpose  by  the  depart- 
ment 

(2)  It  shall  further  be  lawful  for  an  education  authority  to  grant  assistance 
by  payment  of  traveling  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  the  case  of  any  person 
resident  in  their  education  area  in  attending  continuation  classes  under  a 
scheme  for  instruction  In  such  classes  as  In  tliis  act  provided, 

(3)  Any  assistance  granted  under  this  section  shall  be  such  as  the  education 
authority  consider  proper  and  necessary,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  case,  including  the  circumstances  of  the  parents. 

5.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  education  authority  of  a  county,  as  an  ancillary 
means  of  promoting  education,  to  make  such  provision  of  books  by  purchase  or 
otherwise  as  they  may  think  desirable,  and  to  make  the  same  available  not  only 
to  the  children  and  young  persons  attending  schools  or  continuation  classes  in 
the  county,  but  also  to  the  adult  population  resident  therein. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section  an  education  authority  may  enter  into 
arrangements  with  public  libraries,  and  all  expenses  incurred  by  an  education 
authority  for  those  purposes  shall  be  chargeable  to  the  county  education 
fund.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

6.  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  education  authority  witliin  12  montlis 
after  the  appointed  day  to  prepare  and  submit  for  the  approval  of  tlie  depart- 
ment— 

(a)  A  scheme  for  the  adequate  provision  throughout  the  education  area  of 

the  authority  of  all  forms  of  primary,  Intermediate,  and  secondary 
education  In  day  schools  (Including  adequate  provision  for  teaching 
Gaelic  In  Gaelic-speak Ing  areas)  without  payment  of  fees,  and  if  the 
authority  think  fit  for  the  maintenance  or  support  (In  addition  and 
without  prejudice  to  such  adequate  provision  as  aforesaid)  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  schools  where  fees  are  charged  In  some  or  all  of  the 
classes ; 

(b)  A  scheme  for  the  exercise  by  the  education  authority  of  their  powers 

under  the  section  of  this  act  relating  to  power  to  facilitate  attend- 
ance at  secondary  schools  and  other  institutions,  together  with  an 
estimate  of  the  expenditure  involved  therein;  and 

(c)  A  scheme  of  scales  of  salaries  for  the  teachers  employed  by  the  author- 

ity satisfying  such  conditions  as  to  minimum  national  scales  of 
salaries  for  teachers  as  may  be  laid  down  by  the  d^>artment  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the  education  authorities  and 
of  the  teaciiing  profession :  Provided,  That  such  minimum  scales  of 
salaries  shall  be  independent  of  any  payment  made  to  teachers  out 
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of  any  bequest  or  endowment,  the  object  of  which  Is  to  secure  special 
emoluments  to  ony  class  of  teachers  or  to  the  teachers  of  any  special 
locality. 

(2)  Every  education  authority  may  at  any  time,  and  shall  if  and  when  so 
required  by  the  department,  prepare  and  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  do- 
pBrtment  a  revised  scheme  or  modifications  of  an  existing  scheme  under  this 
section. 

(3)  Schemes  prepared  and  submitted  under  this  section  shall  include  trans- 
ferred schools. 

7.  Whereas  it  has  been  the  custom  in  the  public  schools  of  Scotland  to  give 
instruction  in  religion  to  children  whose  parents  did  not  object  to  the  instruc- 
tion so  given,  but  with  liberty  to  parents,  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other 
advantages  of  the  schools,  to  elect  that  their  children  should  not  receive  such 
instruction,  be  it  enacted  that  education  authorities  shall  be  at  liberty  to  con- 
tinue the  said  custom,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  68  (Conscience 
Clause)  of  the  EducaUon  (Scotland)  Act,  1872. 

8.  It  sliall  be  lawful  for  every  education  authority  to  make  arrangements 
lor — 

(a)  Supplying  or  aiding  the  supply  of  nursery  schools  for  children  over 
2  and  under  5  years  of  age  (or  such  later  age  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  department)  whose  attendance  at  such  a  school  is  necessary  or 
desirable  for  their  healthy  physical  and  mental  development;  and 

(&)  Attending  to  the  health,  nourishment,  and  physical  welfare  of  children 
attending  nursery  schools. 

9.  (1)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  every  education  authority  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  any  school  not  under  their  own  management  which  is  Included 
in  the  scheme  for  the  provision  of  education  within  the  education  area  of  that 
authority  approved  by  the  department,  and  in  which  the  teachers  are  remuner- 
ated at  a  rate  not  lower  than  the  rate  for  teachers  of  similar  qualifications 
employed  by  the  authority,  as  also  to  the  maintenance  of  any  central  institu- 
tion or  university,  and  to  make  a  reasonable  representation  of  the  authority 
on  the  governing  body  of  any  such  school  or  central  institution  (where  such 
representation  is  not  already  provided  for)  a  condition  of  any  contribution 
other  than  a  contribution  required  by  the  following  subsection : 

(2)  Every  education  authority  shall  continue  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  any  school  within  their  education  orea  but  not  under  their  own 
management  which  at  the  passing  of  this  act  was  recognized  by  the  depart- 
ment as  an  intermediate  or  secondary  school,  so  long  as  such  school  continues 
to  be  so  recognized,  an  amount  not  less  than  the  contribution  made  to  such 
school  In  terms  of  subsection  (4)  (a)  and  (6)  of  section  17  of  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1908,  in  respect  of  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  15th  day 
of  May,  1914,  by  any  secondary  education  committee  whose  powers  and  duties 
are  by  this  act  transferred  to  that  education  authority:  Provided,  That  the 
amount  of  the  contribution  required  to  be  made  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  by  which  the  income  of  such  school  from  all  other 
sources  falls  short  of  the  expenditure. 

Any  question  arising  as  to  the  application  of  this  subsection  to  any  school- 
er as  to  the  amount  of  any  contribution  so  made  or  to  l>e  made  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  department,  whose  determination  shall  be  final. 

(3)  ESvery  educatioii  authority  shall  contribute  ia  ea<*b  year  toward  the 
aggregate  expense  of  maintenance  of  the  training  college*  throughout  Scotland 
such  sum  as  the  department  may  determine,  being  a  sinn  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  fully  qualified  teachers  in  the  service  of  each  education  authority 
on  the  Slst  day  of  March  in  each  year* 
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(4)  It  Shall  be  lawful  for  every  education  authority  with  the  sanction  of 
the  department  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  any  educational  institu- 
tion or  agency,  where  such  contribution  appears  to  the  department  desirable 
for  the  educational  benefit  of  persons  resident  within  the  education  area  of 
the  authority. 

10.  Where  an  education  authority  or  any  other  governing  body  provide  and 
maintain  a  school,  not  conducted  for  profit,  which  is  recognized  by  the  depart- 
ment, and  is  attended  by  children  whose  parents  are  resident  outwith  the  edu- 
cation area  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  there  shall  be  paid  in  each  year  to 
that  authority  or  to  that  governing  body,  as  the  case  may  be,  out  of  the  educa- 
tion fund  of  each  education  area  in  which  any  such  parents  are  so  resident,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  education  of  such  children  (including  in  such  cost 
repayment  of  and  interest  on  loans  for  capital  exi)enditure)  after  deduction, 
(a)  in  the  case  of  a  school  maintained  by  an  education  authority,  of  income 
from  all  sources  of  income  other  than  education  rate,  and  (6)  in  the  case  of  a 
school  maintained  by  any  other  governing  body,  of  income  from  grants  made  by 
the  department  and  from  fees :  Provided,  That  no  payment  shall  be  made  under 
this  section  out  of  the  education  fund  of  any  education  area  in  respect  of  any 
child  for  whom  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  departmen|;  that  accessible 
accommodation  is  available  in  a  suitable  school  provided  within  that  area, 
regard  being  had  to  all  the  circumstances,  including  the  religious  belief  of  his 
parents. 

11.  (1)  An  education  authority  may  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purposes  of 
any  of  their  powers  and  duties  under  the  education  acts,  acquire,  purchase^ 
feu,  or  take  on  lease  any  land. 

*  *  «  «  «  «  « 

(3)  An  education  authority  may  be  authorized  to  purchase  land  compulsorily 
by  means  of  an  order  submitted  to  and  confirmed  by  the  department  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  contained  In  the  first  schedule  to  the  Housing,  Town 
Planning,  etc.,  Act,  1909,  as  applied  to  Scotland. 

«  «  «  «  «  «  « 

13.  (1)  The  expenses  of  an  education  authority  (including  the  expenditure 
Incurred  by  school  management  committees  and  local  advisory  councils  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  and  approved  by  the  authority)  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  education  fund  of  the  education  area,  which  shall  come  in  place  of  the 
school  fund  referred  to  in  section  43  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  and 
of  the  district  education  fund  referred  to  in  section  17  of  the  Education  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1908. 

There  shall  be  carried  to  the  education  fund  all  money  received  as  grants  from 
the  department,  or  raised  by  way  of  loan,  or  transferred  to  the  education  author- 
ity under  this  act,  or  otherwise  received  by  the  education  authority  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  fund,  and  not  by  this  act  or  otherwise  specially  appropriated,  and 
any  deficiency  in  that  fund,  whether  for  satisfying  present  or  future  liabilities^ 
shall  be  raised  by  the  education  authority  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(2)  Every  education  authority  shall  annually  ascertain  the  amount  of  such 
deficiency,  and,  unless  and  until  Parliament  otherwise  determine  in  any  statute 
amending  the  law  of  rating  in  Scotland,  shall  allocate  and  apportion  the  same 
among  the  parishes  comprised  in  the  education  area,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive valuations  in  the  valuation  roll,  and  shall,  annually  on  or  before  a  date  to 
be  fixed  Jointly  by  the  department  and  the  local  government  board  for  Scot- 
land, certify  to  the  parish  council  of  each  such  parish  the  amount  so  allocated 
and  apportioned  thereupon,  and  the  parish  council  may  and  shall  impose,  levy, 
and  collect  the  same  within  such  parish,  under  the  name  of  **  education  ra^e,** 
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In  the  manner  prescribed  by  section  34  of  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act,  1845, 
with  respect  to  the  poor  rate,  and  along  with  but  as  a  separate  assessment 
from  that  rate,  and  shall,  from  time  to  time  as  they  collect  It,  pay  over  the 
amount  collected  to  the  education  authority,  without  any  deduction  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  levying  and  collecting  the  same ;  and  the  laws  applicable  for  the 
time  being  to  the  imposition,  collection,  and  recovery  of  the  poor  rate  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  education  rate. 

4t  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

(3)  In  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  in  the  education  fund, 
and  allocating  and  apportioning  the  same  among  the  parishes  comprised  in 
the  education  area,  the  education  authority  shall  take  into  account  and  have 
regard  to — 

(o)  Any  income,  revenue,  or  contribution  paid  to  the  authority  in  pursu- 
ance of  section  46  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872; 
(6)  Any  money  (not  included  In  the  preceding  paragraph)  arising  from 
a  trust  or  endowment,  and  paid  to  the  authority  for  behoof  of  any 
school  in  any  parish  within  the  education  area,  or  for  the  promotion 
of  education  in  any  such  school,  or  for  or  toward  the  income  of  any 
teacher  therein; 

(c)  The  restriction  contained   In  the  proviso  to  the  section  of  this  act 

relating  to  provision  of  books  for  general  reading;  and 

(d)  The  direction  contained  In  this  act  as  to  any  surplus  or  deficiency 

shown  In  the  accounts  of  a  school  board  made  up  and  balanced  as 
at  the  appointed  day. 

<4)  Any  surplus  of  education  rate  which  may  arise  In  any  one  year  shall  be 
applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  In  like  manner  any  deficiency 
which  may  occur  in  any  year  shall  be  included  In  the  rate  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(5)  In  the  foregoing  subsections  of  this  section  the  expression  "parish" 
includes  a  portion  of  a  parish,  and  where  a  parish  is  comprised  in  two  or  more 
education  areas,  the  education  authority  for  each  such  area  shall,  In  allocating 
and  apportioning  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  In  the  education  fund  as  herein- 
before provided,  take  Into  account  and  have  regard  to  that  portion  only  of 
such  parish  which  Is  comprised  within  their  own  education  area;  and  no 
education  rate  shall  be  Imposed,  levied,  or  collected  in  any  parish  or  portion 
of  a  parish  other  than  the  education  rate  for  the  educaticwi  area  In  which  such 
parish  or  portion  of  a  parish  Is  comprised. 

Extension  of  School  Age — Continuation  Classes — Emplot/tnent  of  Children  and 

Young  Persons, 

14.  (1)  The  duty  of  every  parent  to  provide  efficient  education  for  his 
children  shall  continue  in  respect  of  each  child  until  that  child  has  attained 
the  age  of  15  years,  and  exemption  from  attendance  at  school  shall  not  be 
granted  to  any  child  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  13  years;  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  education  acts  which  relate  to  that  duty  and  to  such  exemption 
are  hereby  amended  accordingly,  that  is  to  say : 

In  sections  2  and  3  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901,  and  in  section  7 
of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  the  word  "thirteen"  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  word  "  twelve "  and  the  word  "  fifteen "  for  the  word 
•*  fourteen  "  respectively  wherever  those  words  occur  in  those  sections,  and 
the  word  "fifteenth"  shall  be  substituted  for  the  word  "fourteenth"  in 
subsection  (3)  of  the  said  section  7. 
(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  education  authority  to  exercise  the  power 
of  prescribing  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department)  dates  of  comment' 
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and  terminating  school  attendance  conferred  by  satoectioa  (2)  of  the  said 
aection  7. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall — 
(a)  Prevent  any  employer  from  employing  any  diUd  who  is  lawfully  em- 
ployed by  him  or  by  any  other  person  before  the  aiH^ointed  day ;  or 
(&)  Affect  any  exemption  from  attendance  at  schoc^  granted  before  the 

appointed  day;  or 
(c>  Affect  the  provisions  of  the  Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf-mute  GliU- 
dren    (Scothmd)    Act,   1890,   the  Education  of  DefecUve  Childron 
(Scotland)  Act,  1906,  as  read  with  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act, 
1908,  or  the  Mental  Deficiency  and  Louuury   (Scotland)   Act,  1913, 
relating  to  the  attendance  at  school  of  the  children  to  whom  those 
acts  apply. 
15.  Sections  9  and  10  of  the  EducaUon  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  are  hereby 
repealed  and  in  lieu  thereof — 

(1)  Every  education  authority  shall,  after  due  inquiry  and  consultation  with 
persons  concerned  in  local  crafts  and  industries  and  with  due  regard  to  local 
circumstances  generally,  prepare  and  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  department 
a  scheme  or  schemes  for  the  part-time  instruction  in  continuation  classes  of  all 
young  persons  within  the  education  area  of  the  authority  who  may  under  this 
act  be  required  to  attend  such  classes. 

(2)  (a)  Every  education  authority  shall  prepare  and  submit  for  the  approval 

of  the  d^>artment  under  this  section — 
(i)  Within  one  year  after  the  appointed  day  a  scheme  applicable  to  young 

persons  under  the  age  of  16  years ;  and 
(ii)  As  soon  thereafter  as  the  department  may  require  a  scheme  or  schemes 
applicable  to  young  persons  of  any  age  greater  than  16  but  not  exceed- 
ing 18  years. 
(6)  When  a  young  person  to  whom  any  such  scheme  applies  attains  the 
age  of  16  years  or  any  greater  age  as  the  case  may  be  during  any 
continuation  class  session,  he  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
be  deemed  not  to  have  attained  such  age  until  the  close  of  such  ses- 
sion, so,  however,  that  a  young  person  shall  not  by  reason  of  this 
provision  be  required  to  attend  continuation  classes  for  more  than 
three  months  after  he  has  attained  such  age. 

(3)  For  the  better  preparation  and  carrying  into  effect  of  schemes  under  this 
section,  and  in  particular  for  the  registration  and  classification  of  young  persons 
within  their  areas,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  education  authorities  to  communicata 
and  cooperate  with  associations  or  committees  of  employers  and  workmen  con- 
cerned in  the  registration  or  supervision  of  apprentices  In  trades  where  ap- 
prentices are  employed,  or  with  similar  associations  or  committees  fn  trades 
or  businesses  where  young  persons,  though  not  apprenticed  thereto,  have  the 
prospect  of  regular  employment  therein  in  later  years,  and  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  such  associations  or  committees,  and  to  register  and  classify 
young  persons  within  thefr  areas  according  to  their  employment  in  such  trades 
or  businesses  or  In  occupations  which  do  not  afford  the  prospect  of  such  regular 
employment  and  to  have  regard  to  the  educational  requirements  of  such  young 
persons  with  respect  alike  to  their  present  and  to  their  prospective  employments. 

(4)  Every  such  scheme  shall  provide  for — 

(a)  Instruction  In  the  English  language  and  literature,  and  hi  such  other 
parts  of  a  general  education  as  may  be  deemed  desirable; 

(&)  Special  instruction  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  young  persons  In 
the  employment  In  which  th^  are  engaged  or  propose  to  be  engaged ; 
and 
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(c)  Instruction* In  physical  exercises  adapted  to  age  and  physique:  Pro- 
videdt  That  for  this  purpose  account  may  be  taken  of  Instruction  in 
such  exercises  afforded  at  holiday  camps  or  in  connection  with 
boys*  brigades  or  Iclndred  organizations  if  the  instruction  so  afforded 
Is  approved  by  the  education  authority  as  satisfactory. 

(5)  The  instruction  given  In  continuation  classes  under  any  such  scheme 
shall  amount  for  each  young  person  to  an  aggregate  of  at  least  320  hours  of 
attendance  in  each  year  distributed  as  regards  times  and  seasons  as  may  best 
sirit  the  circumstances  of  each  locality. 

Provided,  That  no  attendance  at  classes  held  between  the- hours  of  7  in  the 
evening  and  8  in  the  morning  shall  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  necessary  aggre- 
gate of  320  hours  of  attendance,  except  In  circumstances  and  to  the  extent 
specially  approved  by  the  department. 

(6)  The  obligation  to  attend  continuation  classes  under  any  such  scheme 
shall  not  apply  to  any  young  person  who — 

(I)  Is  above  the  age  of  14  years  on  the  appointed  day;  or 

(il) — (a)  Is  in  full-time  attendance  at  a  recognized  primary,  intermediate, 

or  secondary  school ;  or 
(6)  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  education  authority  to  be  receiving 

suitable  and  efficient  Instruction  In  some  other  manner ;  or 
(III) — (a)  Has  been  In  full-time  attendance  at  a  recognized  intermediate 
or  secondary  school  until  the  close  of  the  school  session  in  which  he  has 
attained  the  age  of  17  years  and  Is  certified  by  the  school  authorities 
to  have  completed  the  post-Intermediate  course ;  or 
{h)  Has  attained  the  age  of  17  years  and  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  education  authority  to  have  completed  a   course  of  instruction 
equivalent  In  value  to  the  post-Intermediate  course;  or 
(c)  Has  satisfactorily  completed  a  course  of  training  for,  and  Is  engaged 
in,  the  sea  service,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  any  national 
scheme  which  may  hereafter  be  established,  by  Order  in  CJoundl  or 
otherwise,  with  the  object  of  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  well- 
trained  British  seamen,  or,  pending  the  establishment  of  such  scheme, 
hi  accordance  with  the  pro>islons  of  any  interim  scheme  approved  by 
the  department. 
The  obligation  to  attend  continuation  classes  under  any  such  scheme  shall 
not.  within  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  appointed  day  on  which  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  come  into  force,  apply  to  young  persons  between  the 
ajTPS  of  16  and  18,  nor  after  such  period  to  any  young  person  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  16  before  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

(7)  Whenever  a  schen^e  has  been  approved  by  the  department  the  education 
authority  shall,  in  such  manner  as  the  department  may  by  order  prescribe,  re- 
quire every  young  person  to  whom  the  obligation  to  attend  continuation,  classes 
under  such  scheme  applies  to  attend  with  due  regularity  for  Instruction  In  ac 
cordance  with  the  scheme  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  education  authority 
may  appoint:  Provided,  Hiat  an  education  authority  may,  upon  sue*  conditions 
as  they  think  fit,  exempt  any  young  person  from  the  obligation  to  attend  con- 
tinuation classes  where,  after  due  inquiry,  the  authority  are  satisfied  that  the 
dreimistaBces  Justify  such  exemption,  and  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
BdocftticHi  (Scotland)  Act,  1901,  relating  to  the  keeping  of  a  register  and  to  the 
power  of  the  department,  shall,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  apply  to 
exemptions  granted  under  this  provision. 

(S)  If  It  aiH>ears  to  an  education  authority  that  any  young  person  of  the  age 
of  15  years  and  upward  is  neglecting  or  falling  without  reasonable  excuse  to 
ocHOiply  with  any  such  requirement  of  the  authority,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  tliat 
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authority,  after  due  warning  to  such  young  person  and  to*  his  parent  and  em- 
ployer (if  any),  to  summon  the  young  person,  with  or  without  his  parent  or 
employer,  to  appear  before  the  authority  at  any  meeting  thereof,  and  to  require 
from  him  or  them  every  information  and  explanation  respecting  such  neglect 
or  failure;  and  If  such  young  person  or  his  parent  or  employer,  or  some 
person  on  his  or  their  behalf,  either  does  not  appear  or  appears  and  does  not 
satisfy  the  authority  that  there  is  reasonable  excuse  for  such  neglect  or  failure, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  authority  to  order  in  writing  that  such  young  person 
sliall  comply  with  such  requirement,  or  with  such  other  requirement  as  to  at- 
tendance as  the  Authority  may  direct.  The  authority  shall  cause  a  copy  of 
any  such  order  to  be  served  by  post  on  the  young  person  to  whom  It  relates, 
and  if  the  young  person  falls  to  comply  with  the  order  he  shall  be  liable,  on 
summary  conviction,  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  5  shillings. 

(9)  Every  employer  of  labor  shall  afford  to  every  young  person  in  his  em- 
ployment any  opportunity  necessary  for  attendance  at  continuation  classes  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  education  authority,  including  tinae 
for  traveling,  and  the  hours  of  employment  of  any  young  person  when  added 
to  the  time  necessary  far  such  attendance,  including  time  for  traveling,  sfmU 
not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  in  any  day  or  week,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  period 
of  employment  permitted  for  such  young  person  by  any  act  of  Parliament 

Every  employer  who  falls  to  afford  the  opportunity  aforesaid,  or  who  employe 
a  young  person  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  liable,  on 
summary  conviction,  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20  shillings,  or  in  case  of  a 
second  or  subsequent  offense  whether  relating  to  the  same  or  to  another  youni^ 
person,  not  exceeding  £5,  and  every  parent  of  a  young  person  who  has  conduced 
to  the  commission  of  such  an  offense  by  an  employer,  or  to  the  failure  of  such 
young  person  to  observe  any  requirement  of  the  education  authority  under 
this  section,  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  the  like  penalties. 

(10)  An  education  authority  may,  in  any  scheme  under  this  section,  make 
provision  for  the  attendance  at  continuation  classes  of  persons  of  any  age  who 
desire  to  attend  such  classes  although  not  required  by  the  authority  so  to  do. 

(11)  An  education  authority  may  in  any  scheme  under  this  section,  or  by  a 
separate  scheme  or  schemes  similarly  submitted  and  approved,  provide  for  the 
delegation  by  the*  authority,  subject  to  any  regulations  and  restrictions  made 
by  them,  of  any  of  their  powers  and  duties  relating  to  the  management  and 
supervision  of  continuation  classes  (including  attendance  thereat)  within  their 
education  area  or  any  part  thereof  to  any  school  management  conmilttee  or 
combination  of  such  committees  within  their  area,  or  to  a  committee  or  com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  authority  for  the  purpose,  consisting  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  members  of  the  authority,  and  anj'  such  school  management  committee 
or  other  committee  may  exercise  and  shall  perform  all  the  powers  and  duties 
so  delegated  to  them :  Provided,  That  an  education  authority  shall  not  so  dele- 
gate any  of  the  powers  and  duties  which,  by  the  section  of  this  act  relating  to 
school  management  committees,  the  authority  are  required  themselves  to  re- 
tain, exercise,  and  perform. 

(12)  Where  continuation  classes  provided  by  the  education  authority  in  any 
education  area  are  attended  by  persons  resident  without  that  area,  there  shall 
be  paid  in  each  year  to  that  authority  out  of  the  education  fund  of  the  ^uca* 
tion  area  in  which  any  such  persons  are  so  resident  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of 
the  instruction  of  such  persons  in  those  classes  (including  in  such  cost  r^>ay- 
ment  of  and  interest  on  loans  for  capital  expenditure)  after  deduction  of  in- 
come from  all  sources  of  income  other  than  education  rate:  Provided,  That 
no  payment  shall  be  made  under  this  subsection  out  of  the  education  fund  of 
any  education  area  in  respect  of  any  person  for  whom  it  is  shown,  to  the 
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satisfaction  of  the  department,  that  snitable  inBtmction  la  available  in  ac- 
cessible continuation  classes  within  that  area,  regard  being  had  to  all  the 
circuni8tance& 

(18)  The  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1906,  which 
relates  to  the  medical  inspection  of  children,  shall  apply,  with  the  necessary 
modifications,  to  the  medical  examination  and  supervision  of  young  persons 
under  the  obligation  to  attend  continuation  classes  under  this  section. 

(14)  If  a  young  person  over  the  age  of  16  or  the  parent  of  a  young  person 
nnder  the  age  of  16  represents  in  writing  to  the  local  education  authority  that 
he  objects  to  any  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  continuation  classes  which 
the  young  person  is  required  to  attend,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  contrary  to 
his  religious  belief,  or  lllcely  to  give  offense  to  his  religious  feelings,  the  obli- 
gation under  this  act  to  attend  those  classes  for  the  purpose  of  such  instruction 
shall  not  apply  to  him,  and  the  local  education  authority  shall,  if  practicable, 
arrange  for  him  to  receive  other  instruction  in  lieu  thereof  or  attend  other 
classes. 

(15)  In  this  section  the  expression  "young  person"  includes  any  person 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  18  years  and  also  any  child  under  the  age  of  15 
years  who  has  been  exempted  under  the  Eklucation  (Scotland)  Act,  1901,  from 
the  obligation  to  attend  school ;  the  expressions  '*  employ  "  and  "  employment " 
include  employment  in  any  labor  exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes  of 
gain  whether  the  gain  be  to  the  young  person  or  to  any  other  person ;  and  the 
expression  *'  employer  **  includes  a  parent  so  employing  his  children. 

16.  The  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1908,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Scotland, 
shall  be  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  For  subsection  (1)  of  section  8  the  following  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
stituted— 

A  child  under  the  age  of  18  shall  not  be  employed  on  any  day  on  which  he 
Is  required  to  attend  school  before  the  dose  of  school  hours  on  that  day  nor 
on  any  day  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  6  o^dock  in  the  evening, 
nor  shall  any  child  who  is  of  the  age  of  18  be  so  Mnployed  unless  he  has  been 
exempted  under  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901,  from  the  obligation  to 
attend  school :  Provided,  That  any  local  authority  may  by  by-law  vary  these 
restrictions,  either  generally  or  for  any  specified  occupation. 

(2)  for  subsection  (2)  of  section  8  the  following  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
stituted— 

No  child  or  young  person  under  the  age  of  17  shall  be  employed  In  street 
trading. 
(8)  To  section  14  the  following  definition  shall  be  added— 

The  expression  "  child  "  means  a  person  under  the  age  of  16  years,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act  a  child  attending  school  shall  be  deemed  to  attain  that 
age  on  the  date  prescribed  for  terminating  school  attendance  next  succeeding 
the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

(4)  References  to  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901,  shall  be  construed  as 
references  to  that  act  as  amended  by  this  act 

17.  No  child  or  young  ];>erson  under  the  age  of  15  years  who  has  not  been 
exempted  under  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901,  from  the  obligation  to 
attend  school  shall  be  employed  [as  in  E^sher  Act,  sec.  14,  p.  100]. 

•  0  •  •  •  •  • 

Voluntary  or  Denominational  Schools, 

18.  (1)  It  shall  be  lawful  at  any  time  after  the  first  election  of  education 
authorities  under  this  act  for  the  person  or  persons  vested  with  the  title  of 
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any  school  which  at  the  passing  of  this  act  is  a  voluntary  school  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Bdncation  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  with  the  consent  of  the  tmstees 
of  any  trust  upon  which  such  school  is  held,  to  transfer  the  school,  together 
with  the  site  thereof  and  any  land  or  buildings  and  furniture  held  and  used  In 
connection  therewith,  by  sale,  lease,  or  otherwise,  to  the  education  authority, 
who  shall  be  bound  to  accept  such  transfer,  upon  such  terms  as  to  price,  rent, 
or  other  consideration  as  may  be  agreed,  or  as  may  be  determined,  failing 
agreement,  by  an  arbiter  appointed  by  the  department  upon  ^e  application  of 
either  party. 

(8)  Any  grant  payable  to  a  transferred  school  which  has  accrued  in  respect 
of  a  period  before  the  date  of  transfer  shall  be  paid  by  the  d^artment  to  the 
education  authority  to  whom  the  school  Is  transferred,  and  shall  be  applied 
by  that  authority  in  payment  of  any  liabilities  on  account  of  the  school  then 
outstanding  and,  so  far  as  not  required  for  that  purpose,  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  school. 

(8)  Any  school  so  transferred  shall  be  held,  maintained,  and  managed  as  a 
public  school  by  the  education  authority,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  grants 
therefor  as  a  public  school,  and  shall  have  in  respect  thereto  the  sole  power  of 
regulating  the  curriculum  and  of  appointing  teachers:  Provided,  That — 

(i)  The  existing  staff  of  teachers  shall  be  taken  over  by  the  education 
authority  and  shall  from  the  date  of  transfer  be  placed  upon  the  same  scale 
of  salaries  as  teachers  of  corresponding  qualifications  appointed  to  corre- 
sponding positions  in  other  schools  of  the  same  authority. 

(ii)  All  teachers  appointed  to  the  staff  of  any  sucfa*school  by  the  education 
authority  shall  in  every  case  be  teachers  who  satisfy  the  department  as  to 
qualification,  and  are  approved  as  regards  their  religious  belief  and  character 
by  representatives  of  the  church  or  denominational  body  in  whose  interest  the 
school  has  been  conducted. 

(ill)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  68  (conscience  dause)  of  the  Bdu* 
cation  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  the  time  set  apart  for  religious  instruction  or 
observance  in  any  such  school  shall  not  be  less  than  that  so  set  apart  accord- 
ing to  the  use  and  wont  of  the  former  management  of  the  school,  and  the  edu- 
cation  authority  shall  appoint  as  supervisor  without  r^nuneration  of  religious 
instruction  for  each  such  school,  a  person  approved  as  regards  religious  be- 
lief and  character  as  aforesaid,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  so 
appointed  to  report  to  the  education  authority  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  re- 
ligious instruction  given  in  such  school.  The  supervisor  shall  have  the  right 
of  entry  to  the  school  at  all  times  set  apart  for  religious  instruction  or  ob- 
servance. The  education  authority  shall  give  facilities  for  the  holding  of  re- 
ligious examinations  in  every  such  school. 

(4)  Any  question  which  may  arise  as  to  the  due  fulfillment  or  observance  of 
any  provision  or  requirement  of  the  preceding  subsection  shall  be  referred  to  the 
department,  wohse  decision  shall  be  final. 

(5)  After  the  expiry  of  two  years  from  the  passing  of  this  act  no  grant  from 
the  Education  (Scotland)  Fund  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  any  school  to  which 
this  section  applies  unless  the  school  shall  have  been  transferred  to  the  educa- 
tion authority,  and  as  from  the  expiry  of  that  period  the  Education  (Scotland) 
Act,  1897,  shall  cease  to  have  effect :  Provided,  That  the  department  may  extend 
the  said  period  in  any  case  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department,  further  time 
is  required  for  the  completion  of  a  transfer. 

(6)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  residential  institution  which  13 
either — 

(a)  A  school  for  blind,  deaf,  or  defective  children,  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  department  by  the  person  or  persons  vested  with  the  title  of 
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the  school  to  be  attended  largely  by  children  whose  parents  or 
gnardlans  are  resident  oatwlth  the  education  area  in  which  the 
school  is  situated ;  or 
(5)  An  orphanage  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  department  by  the 
person  or  persons  vested  with  the  title  of  the  orphanage  to  be  re- 
quired for  the  proper  education  of  children  destitute  of  efficient 
guardianship. 

(7)  A  school  established  after  the  passing  of  this  act  to  which  this  section 
would  have  applied  had  the  school  been  in  existence  at  that  date  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  department,  be  transferred  to  the  education  authority,  and  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  apply  to  any 
such  transfer  and  to  any  school  so  transferred. 

(8)  In  any  case  where  the  department  are  satisfied,  upon  representations 
made  to  them  by  the  education  authority  of  any '  education  area,  or  by  any 
church  or  denominational  body  acting  on  behalf  of  the  parents  of  children  be- 
longing to  such  church  or  body»  and  after  such  inquiry  as  the  department  deem 
necessary,  that  a  new  school  is  required  for  the  accommodation  of  children  whose 
parents  are  resident  within  that  education  area,  regard  being  had  to  the  re- 
ligious belief  of  such  parents,  it  shall  be  lawful  fbr  the  education  authority  of 
that  area  to  provide  a  new  school,  to  be  held,  maintained,  and  managed  by  them 
siubject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  in  subsection  (8)  of  this  section,  so  far  as 
those  conditions  are  applicable;  the  time  set  apart  for  religious  instruction  in 
the  new  school  being  not  less  than  that  so  set  apart  In  schools  in  the  same  edu- 
cation area  which  have  been  transferred  under  this  section. 

(9)  If  at  any  time  after  the  expiry  of  10  years  from  the  transfer  of  a 
school  under  this  section  or  from  the  provision  of  a  new  school  as  aforesaid, 
the  education  authority  by  whom  the  school  is  maintained  are  of  opinion  that 
the  school  is  no  longer  required,  or  that,  having  regard  to  the  religious  belief 
of  the  parents  of  the  children  attending  the  school,  the  conditions  prescribed  in 
subsection  (3)  of  this  section  ought  no  longer  to  apply  thereto,  the  authority 
may  so  represent  to  the  department,  and  if  the  department,  after  such  inquiry 
as  they  deem  necessary,  are  of  the  same  opinion  and  so  signify,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  education  authority  thereafter  to  discontinue  the  school,  or, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  hold,  maintain,  and  manage  the  same  in  all  respects  as 
a  public  school,  not  subject  to  those  conditions:  Providedy  That  in  the  case  of 
any  school  which  has  been  transferred  to  an  education  authority  under  this 
section,  that  authority  shall  in  either  of  those  events  make  to  the  trustees  by 
whom  the  school  was  transferred,  or  to  their  successors  in  office  or  representa- 
tives, such  compensation  (If  any)  in  respect  of  the  school  or  other  property  so 
transferred  as  may  be  agreed,  or  as  may  be  determined,  ftilling  agreement,  by  an 
arbiter  appointed  by  the  department  upon  the  application  of  either  party. 

(10)  Section  39  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872  (which  relates  to 
consent  to  transfers  of  certain  schools  under  section  38  of  that  act),  shall, 
with  the  necessary  modifications,  apply  to  transfers  under  this  section  as  it 
applies  to  transfers  under  the  said  section  38. 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  8oJiool$, 

19.  After  the  passing  of  this  act  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  from  time  to  time  to  make  an  order 
transferring  to  the  department  any  powers  relating  to  reformatory  or  industrial 
schools  in  Scotland  for  the  time  being  possessed  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
under  the  Children  Act,  1908,  or  any  local  act  (including  any  powers  which 
have  been  or  may  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  under  the  said 
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act  of  1906),  and  by  such  order  to  make  any  adjustment  conflequeiitial  on  the 
transf^  and  to  provide  for  any  matter  neeessary  or  proper  for  glTlng  fall  effect 
to  the  transfer,  and  on  any  sueli  order  being  made  the  powers  so  transferred 
iftiall  be  ezerdaeable  by  the  department 

Advisory  OounotL 

20.  It  Aall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty  in  Oooncll  by  order  to  establisli  an 
advisory  council  consisting,  as  to  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  tlie  members,  of 
persons  Qualified  to  represent  the  views  of  various  bodies  interested  in  educa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  department  on  educational  matters,  and 
the  department  shall  take  into  consideration  any  advice  or  r^resentation  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  advisory  coundlL 

Bdwoaikm  OnuUt. 

21.  (1)  In  respect  of  the  year  commencing  the  1st  day  of  April,  1919,  and 
every  subsequent  year,  in  addition  to  the  sums  payable  out  of  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion (Scotland)  Account  into  the  Education  (Scotland)  Fund  under  section  15 
of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1906,  there  shall  be  paid  into  that  fund  out 
of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament: 

(i)  A  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  sums  applicable  to  education  in  Scot- 
land (other  than  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  grant,  the  capital  grant  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  sums  spent  on  the  superannuation  of  school-teachers  and 
any  sums  paid  under  section  2  or  section  50  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act, 
1872),  shown  by  the  appropriation  account  to  have  been  expended  from  the 
parliamentary  vote  for  education  in  Scotland  in  the  year  ended  the  Slst  day 
of  March,  1914  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  "the  standard  year^) ; 
and 

(11)  Eleven-eightieths  of  the  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  sums  estimated  to 
be  expended  in  each  year  from  the  vote  for  education  in  England  and  Wales 
(except  so  far  as  such  sums  r^resent  expenses  of  general  departmental  ad- 
ministration or  sums  spent  on  the  superannuation  of  teachers  or  expenses  of 
services  for  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Treasury  after  consultation  with  the 
department  Scotland  already  receives  an  equivalent  by  way  of  direct  contribu- 
tion or  of  common  benefit)  over  the  amount  of  the  sums  shown  by  the  appro- 
priation account  to  have  been  so  expended  in  the  standard  year  (with  the  like 
exception)  :  Provided,  That  if  the  amount  of  the  sums  (with  the  exception  afore- 
said) actually  expended  in  any  year  from  the  vote  for  education  in  England  and 
Wales,  as  shown  by  the  appropriation  account,  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  the 
corresponding  estimate,  the  sum  to  be  paid  into  the  Education  (Scotland)  Fund 
in  terms  of  paragraph  (11)  of  this  subsection  in  the  year  commencing  the  Ist 
day  of  April  next  following  the  day  on  which  such  appropriation  account  is 
presented  to  Parliament  shall  be  increased  or  reduced  as  the  case  may  be  by 
eleven-eightieths  of  the  difference  between  such  expenditure  and  estimate. 

(2)  (a)  After  providing  for  the  payments  mentioned  in  subsection  (1)  of 
action  16  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  the  balance  of  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Fund  that  may  remain  in  any  year  shall  be  applied  as  nearly  as 
may  be  in  making  grants  in  aid  of  the  exi)enditure  of  education  authorities  (or 
outgoing  school  boards  and  secondary  education  committees)  and  managers  of 
schools  in  accordance  with  minutes  of  the  departnoent  laid  before  Parliament. 

Provided  that  no  minute  of  the  department  framed  under  this  section  shall 
come  Into  force  until  it  has  lain  for  not  less  than  one  month  on  the  table  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliam^it 
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(h)  Snboectfons  (2),  (8),  and  (4)  of  section  16,  and  sections  17  and  18  of 
the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1908*  shall  cease  to  have  effect 

Election  and  Prooeedings  of  Education  Aut?ioritie9, 

22.  The  members  for  an  electoral  division  of  an  education  area  shall  be 
elected  by  the  persons  registered  as  local  government  electors  for  that  division 
under  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act.  1918. 

23.  The  voting  at  any  contested  election  of  members  of  an  education  au- 
thority shall  be  according  to  the  principle  of  proportional  representation,  each 
elector  having  one  transferable  vote  as  defined  by  this  act 

24.  (1)  No  resolution  of  an  education  authority  for  the  dismissal  of  a 
certificated  teacher  from  their  service  shall  be  valid  unless — 

(a)  Written  notice  of  the  motion  for  his  dismissal  shall,  not  less  than 

three  weeks  before  the  meeting  at  which  the  resolution  Is  adopted, 
have  been  sent  to  the  teacher  and  to  each  member  of  the  education 
authority;  and 

(b)  Not  less  than  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  education  authority  are 

present  at  the  meeting;  and 
(o)  The  resolution  is  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  so  present 
<2)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  school 
management  committee  summarily  to  suspend  any  teacher  from  the  exercise 
of  his  duties  in  any  school  or  schools  under  their  management;  but  such  sus- 
pension shall  not  affect  the  teacher's  rights  to  the  salary  or  other  emoluments 
attached  to  his  office. 

•  •••••• 

25.  U  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  education  authority  within  three  months 
after  the  first  election  thereof  to  establish  an  advisory  council  (in  this  act 
called  a  "  local  advisory  council  '*),  consisting  of  persons  qualified  to  represent 
the  views  of  bodies  interested  in  education,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
authority  on  matters  of  educational  interest  relating  to  the  education  area, 
and  the  authority  shall  take  into  consideration  any  advice  or  representation 
submitted  to  them  by  the  local  advisory  council. 

26:  The  department  on  the  application  of  an  education  authority,  may  within 
12  months  after  the  first  election  of  such  authority,  from  time  to  time  make 
such  orders  as  appear  to  them  necessary  for  bringing  this  act  into  full  operation 
as  respects  the  authority  so  applying,  and  such  order  may  modify  any  enact- 
ment in  this  or  any  other  act  whether  general  or  local,  so  tAv  as  may  appear  to 
the  department  necessary  for  the  said  purpose. 

Oenerak 

27.  (1)  The  department  may,  after  considering  any  representations  made 
to  them  on  the  subject  approve  any  scheme  or  revised  scheme  or  modification 
of  an  existing  scheme  submitted  to  them  under  this  act  by  an  education  au- 
thority, and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  education  authority  to  carry 
the  same  into  effect  as  so  approved. 

(2)  If  the  department  are  of  opinion  that  a  scheme  does  not  make  adequate 
provision  in  respect  of  all  or  any  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  scheme  relates, 
and  the  department  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  authority  as  to  what  amend- 
ments should  be  made  in  the  scheme,  they  shall  offer  to  hold  a  conference  with 
the  r^resentatives  of  the  authority,  and  if  requested  by  the  authority  shall 
hold  a  public  Inquiry  In  the  matter.  The  expenses  of  any  such  Inqoiiy  as 
certified  by  the  department  shall  be  paid  by  the  authority. 
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(8)  If  thereafter  the  department  disapprove  a  scheme  they  rimll  notify 
the  authority  and  if,  within  one  month  thereafter,  an  agreement  is  not  rea<died 
they  shall  lay  before  Parliament  the  report  of  the  public  inquiry  (if  any)  to- 
gether with  a  report  stating  their  reasons  for  such  disapproval  and  any  action 
they  intend  to  take  in  consequence  thereof  by  way  of  withholding  or  reducing 
any  grants  payable  to  the  authority. 

28.  A  woman  shall  not  be  disqualified  either  by  sex  or  marriage  from  being 
a  member  of  any  education  authority,  or  committee  thereof,  or  school  manage- 
ment committee,  or  school  committee,  or  advisory  council,  or  any  other  IxMly 
constituted,  elected,  nominated,  or  appointed  for  educational  purposes  under 
or  in  pursuance  of  this  act 

♦  *  «  «  «  «  0 

30.  The  Scotch  Education  Department  shall  be  known  as  the  Scottish  Educa- 
tion Department 

83.  (1)  This  act  shall  extend  to  Scotland  only. 

(2)  This  act  shall,  except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided,  come  into  opera- 
tion on  the  appointed  day,  and  the  appointed  day  shall  be  such  day  as  the 
department  may  appoint,  and  diflTerent  days  may  be  appointed  for  different 
purposes  and  for  different  provisions  of  this  act  (including  the  repeal  of  different 
enactments),  for  different  areas  or  parts  of  areas,  and  for  different  persons  or 
classes  of  persons. 


IRELAND. 


In  spite  of  the  political  unrest  that  has  prevailed  in  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  the  country  has  been  affected  by  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  If  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  has  emphasized  the  demands  for  increases  of  salary, 
that  problem  is  intimately  associated  with  the  desire  to  improve  the 
professional  status  of  teachers  and  thereby  to  improve  the  schools.  It 
is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  Ireland's  greatest  need  in  educa^ 
tion  is  pot  so  much  the  reform  of  this  or  that  branch  of  education  as 
a  unification  of  the  different  interests  into  a  national  system.  Few 
countries  can  produce  a  parallel  to  the  tripartite  scheme  of  adminis- 
tration that  must  inevitably  retard  educational  progress  in  Ireland. 
Even  though  the  functions  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion, who  have  charge  of  elementary  education,  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board,  which  administers  secondary  education,  and  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  and  Technical  Education  do  not  as  a 
rule  overlap,  they  necessarily  lead  to  a  conception  of  education  by 
compartments,  which  is  difficult  from  the  administrative  standpoint 
and  unjustifiable  on  public  grounds.  To  these  difficulties  must  be 
added  the  sectarian  situation,  which  is  another  factor  that  militates 
against  any  plans  for  a  successful  national  scheme.  The  political  ele- 
ment, disturbing  as  it  is  for  national  welfare,  has  not  affected  the  course 
of  education  recently,  and  it  is  probable  that  education  is  the  one  ques- 
tion on  which  all  political  parties  could  cooperate,  just  as  all  parties 
and  creeds  appear  to  speak  with  one  voice  on  the  inadequacy  of  the 
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Bums  received  from  the  imperial  treasury  in  its  rdation  to  Irish 
educmtioai. 

The  association  of  some  teachers  with  the  Sinn  Fein  rebellion  of 
1916  gave  rise  to  a  general  charge  against  the  character  of  the 
teaching  in  the  national  schools.  As  the  result  of  an  inquiry,  con- 
ducted by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educaticm,  the  conclusion 
was  reached  ti%Bt  the  amount  of  disaffection  among  teachers  was  very 
slight,  and  that  ^  even  in  districts  where  it  might  be  supposed  that 
disaffection  would  be  apparent,  they  found  many  signs  in  the  pupils' 
exercieoB  that  distinctly  kyal  idcMis  had  been  encouraged  by  the 
ieachfirs.''  It  might  be  pointed  out,  however,  as  the  commissioners 
did,  that  national  teachers  are  forbidden  to  take  part  in  political 
agitation.  The  charges  that  were  leveled  against  the  teachers  were 
extended  to  the  textbooks  in  history ;  on  examination  of  these  books 
the  comndssioners  ordered  that  the  use  of  scnne  of  them  should  be  dis- 
continued. Textbooks  are  issued  by  commercial  publishers,  and  their 
use  is  sanctioned  by  the  commissioners. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  school  attendance  has  declined  some- 
what as  a  result  of  the  exploitation  of  child  labor.  In  order  to  en- 
courage impils  to  remain  at  school  at  least  until  the  completion  of 
the  sixth  grade  instead  of  drifting  away  into  blind-alley  occupations, 
the  national  commissioners  in  June,  1916,  inaugurated  the  experi- 
ment of  introducing  an  examination  for  the  higher  grade  certificates 
for  boys  and  girls  who  have  passed  the  sixth  grade.  The  experiment 
was  successful  in  Belfast  and  is  to  be  extended  to  Dublin  and  Cork. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  certificates  will  ccHne  to  be  recognized  by  larger 
employers  as  the  minimum  educational  qualifications  for  employment. 

The  course  of  the  war  imposed  large  economies  on  educational  ex- 
penditure, particularly  in  such  matters  as  buildings,  printing,  and 
the  collection  of  statistics.  The  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  wcnrked 
particular  hardship  on  teachers  of  all  grades,  since  salaries  in  many 
cases  fell  below  the  minimum  standard  wage  of  $6  a  week  paid  to 
agricultural  laborers.  In  July,  1914,  a  new  scale  of  salaries,  with 
annual  instead  of  the  prevailing  triennial  increments,  was  promised 
to  elementary  school-teachers,  but  was  not  put  into  force  owing  to  the 
outbreak  of  war.  From  July  1,  1916,  a  war  bonus  came  into  effect 
for  those  in  receipt  of  salaries  below  $15  a  week;  the  total  cost  of 
this  increase  for  the  year  was  $825,000,  giving  an  average  bonus  of 
about  80  cents  a  week.  This  did  not  quell  the  agitation,  which  seemed 
to  divert  the  energies  of  Irish  teachers  from  their  real  function.  In 
September,  1917,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Fisher's 
additional  grant  to  English  education,  the  sum  of  $1,920,000  was 
granted  for  Irish  elementary  education  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
estimates,  as  the  equivalent  of  Ireland's  share  in  the  imperial  taxa- 
tion.   A  large  share  of  this  sum  is  to  be  devoted  to  salary  increases. 
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More  eztensiTe  reforms  are  needed,  however,  than  the  improTement 
of  the  teachers'  status.  Something  has  been  done  to  develop  school 
gardens,  and  special  courses  in  horticulture  are  given  to  teachers  in 
training  to  promote  this  work.  Medical  inspection  of  school  children 
has  hardly  had  a  beginning,  and,  although  funds  are  provided  since 
1914  for  the  payment  of  grants  for  dental  dinics,  they  have  as  yet 
shown  no  development,  since  local  authorities  are  unable  to  levy  local 
rates  for  the  purpose.  In  1914  power  was  given  to  provide  meals  to 
necessitous  children  in  the  schools,  but  this  measure  is'  also  likely  to 
languish,  owing  to  the  inertia  of  local  bodies.  Attempts  to  expand  the 
curriculum  by  the  introduction  of  woodwork  for  boys  and  domestic 
science  for  girls  are  blocked  not  only  by  lack  of  funds  locally,  but  by 
the  inability  to  secure  more  money  from  the  Treasury.  A  revision 
of  the  school  programs  is  under  way,  and  the  need  is  felt  of  making 
them  more  adaptable  to  the  demands  of  industrial  and  rural  centers. 
Conferences  have  been  conducted  with  teachers,  inspectors,  principals 
of  secondary  and  technical  schools,  and  chambers  of  commerce.  Espe- 
cially urgent  is  the  provision  of  more  opportunities  for  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16.  Other  needs  that  are  recognized 
are  the  provision  of  pensions,  increased  grants  for  teacher-training 
colleges,  the  establishment  of  higher  elementary  schools  and  day  and 
evening  continuation  schools,  the  appointment  of  divisional  inspec- 
tors, the  supply  of  books  and  stationery  for  pupils,  and  residence 
grants  for  teacher^  It  is  estimated  that  these  reforms  would  require 
additional  grants  rising  from  about  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,000  a  year. 
But  the  realization  of  even  these  plans  of  reorganization  would  only 
be  a  very  partial  installment  of  the  complete  revision  that  Irish  educa- 
tion needs  to-day  to  stimulate  local  effort,  to  develop  local  systems  of 
administration,  and  to  articulate  all  branches  of  education  from  the 
infant  schools  to  the  universities. 

Secondary  or  intermediate  education  shows  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  British  Isles,  increased  attendance;  and  each  year  produces  a 
larger  number  of  candidates  for  the  examinations  conducted  by  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board.  Since  1908  the  examination  system 
which  was  established  in  1878,  and  upon  the  results  of  which  grants 
are  paid  by  the  board  to  the  schools,  has  been  supplemented  by  a 
system  of  inspection.  In  1913  the  examination  of  pupils  below  the 
age  of  14  was  abolished.  During  the  past  four  years  there  has  been 
a  recrudescence  of  the  criticism  periodically  leveled  against  the  sys- 
tem. The  board  states  in  its  report  for  1916  that  the  system  has  its 
limitations,  and  that  an  examination  conducted  once  a  year  is  not  a 
test.  The  board  has  only  a  fixed  sum  to  devote  to  the  support  of  inter- 
mediate education,  and  the  success  of  one  school  means  the  diminution 
of  the  grant  to  another.    Struggling  schools  can  not  be  assisted,  new 
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OB6S  can  not  be  established  without  reducing  the  grants,  and  facilities 
can  not  be  extended  to  encourage  elementary  school  pupils  to  continue 
to  a  higher  education.  Finally,  the  board  had  until  recently  no  power 
of  investigating  schools  which  may  still  produce  successful  results 
in  the  examinations  without  being  efficient  in  other  desirable  respects. 
The  board  is  inclined  to  favor  two  examinations,  the  one  leading  to 
the  intermediate  certificate  at  about  the  age  of  16,  and  the  other  to 
the  leaving  certificate  at  the  age  of  19.  The  grants  diould  not  depend 
primarily  on  examination  results  but  should  be  distributed  on  a 
capitation  basis  to  schools  meeting  certain  standards  of  efficiency; 
for  example,  in  such  matters  as  the  maintenance  of  regular  attend- 
ance, the  qualifications  of  teadiers,  and  the  number  of  pupils  pre- 
sented for  the  two  examinations  mentioned.  Only  in  some  such  way 
could  adaptation  to  modem  needs  be  encouraged. 

Similar  recommendations  have  been  urged  by  the  teachers,  who, 
although  actuated  primarily  by  the  ur^nt  need  for  an  improvement 
in  their  economic  and  professional  status,  are  also  ready  to  promote 
the  new  tendencies.  As  in  the  case  of  elementary  education,  the 
reform  of  secondary  education  is  closely  dependent  on  financial  con- 
siderations. Intermediate  education  is  supported  by  the  local  taxa- 
tion duties  and  certain  funds  resulting  from  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  church.  These  sums  are  decreasing,  while  the  number  of 
schools  and  pupils  is  constantly  increasing.  Ireland  demands  a  share 
in  the  imperial  revenue  equivalent  to  those  given  to  England  and 
Wales  and  Scotland.  It  is  variously  estimated  that  this  share  would 
amount  to  about  $500,000.  In  1917  an  equivalent  grant  of  $250,000 
was  secured  for  Irish  intermediate  education,  part  of  which  was  for 
the  establishment  of  courses  for  teachers,  part  set  aside  for  aiding 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  the  rest  to  be  distributed  as  a  capita- 
tion grant  among  the  schools  complying  with  certain  conditions. 
The  most  important  of  these  conditions  is  that  a  school  must  employ 
a  qualified  teacher  for  the  first  40  pupils  and  an  additional  teacher 
for  each  additional  20  pupils.  Such  teachers  must  be  paid  $100  a 
year  over  the  minimum  set  down  in  the  regulations  governing  the 
distribution  of  the  Birrell  grant  of  $200,000  a  year,  passed  in  1914. 
These  regulations  require  that  lay  teachers  for  purposes  of  this 
grant,  which  was  intended  for  the  increase  of  salaries,  must  hold  a 
university  degree  or  have  had  two  years  of  experience,  and  be  paid 
a  minimum  salary  of  $700  a  year,  if  men,  and  $450  a  year,  if  women. 
Much  dissatisfaction  has  attended  the  distribution  of  the  Birrell 
grant,  and  the  increases  of  salary  of  qualified  lay  teachers  have  been 
slight;  the  situation  is  well  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  highest 
salary  paid  to  a  lay  teacher  in  a  Roman  Catholic  school  is  $800  a 
year,  while  only  a  few  receive  over  $1,000  and  still  fewer  over  $1,500 
a  year  in  Protestant  schools. 
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The  teachers  have,  however,  an  opportunity  of  developing  profes- 
sional solidarity  which  should  in  time  lend  weight  to  their  recom- 
mendations. The  Birrell  Act  of  1914  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  registration  council  for  intermediate  teachers.  A  council  was 
appointed  in  1915  and,  although  it  drafted  rules  in  the  same  year, 
nothing  further  was  accomplished  until  April,  1918,  when  the  inter- 
mediate board  assumed  its  functions  and  issued  rules  in  the  following 
month.  Until  1925  it  is  expected  that  existing  teachers  can  be  regis- 
tered without  much  difficulty.  Ultimately  the  qualifications  for  reg- 
istration required  will  be  raised  to  include  a  university  degree  or  its 
equivalent,  a  diploma  indicating  a  year  of  professional  training,  and 
three  years  of  experience.  These  requirements  should  stimulate  the 
professional  training  of  secondary  school  teachers,  especially  men,  as 
nothing  else  has  done.  With  a  trained  teaching  profession  it  seems 
hardly  possible  that  the  present  system  should  continue  unaltered. 

The  view  has  already  gained  wide  acceptance  that  future  progress 
of  Irish  education  requires  the  establishment  of  a  ministry  of  educa- 
tion with  three  divisions,  for  elementary,  secondary,  and  technical 
education,  and  an  advisory  council  for  each.  The  needed  reforms 
in  secondary  education  have  been  summarized  in  the  report  made  in 
July,  1917,  by  its  education  committee  to  the  senate  of  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, Belfast: 

That  this  committee  Is  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  thorough  re- 
organization of  secondary  education  in  Ireland;  (1)  in  order  to  improve  the 
tone  and  character  of  education  by  Umiting  the  pressure  of  examinations,  and 
giving,  subject  to  proper  superintendence,  greater  freedom  to  the  teachers  and 
managers  of  schools;  (2)  in  order  to  raise  the  status  and  add  to  the  remuner- 
ation of  secondary-school  teachers,  so  as  to  attract  able  and  highly  trained 
persons  to  the  profession ;  (3)  in  order  to  obtain  a  close  coordination  of  primary 
and  secondary  systems  of  education  by  placing  them  under  one  control;  that 
to  secure  these  ends  much  larger  financial  provision  for  education  should  he 
made  by  the  State;  and  that  the  grant  to  Ireland  should  be  proportionately 
equivalent  to  that  which  is  proposed  for  England  and  Scotland. 

This  report,  combined  with  the  statement  by  the  Intermediate  Ikiu- 
cation  Board  of  the  limitations  of  the  system  that  it  administers, 
should  be  far-reaching  in  their  effects.  Such  considerations  need  to 
be  further  supplemented  by  inquiries  into  the  possible  sources  of  aid 
from  local  authorities  which  hitherto  have  given  very  little  support 
to  secondary  education,  slight  support  to  elementary  education,  and 
comparatively  large  assistance  to  technical  education.  Committees  of 
inquiry,  though  limited  to  investigations  of  the  status  of  teachers, 
were  appointed  during  1918.  Neither  of  these  can  go  very  far  in  the 
consideration  of  their  problems  without  branching  out  into  the  larger 
and  more  important  problem  that  is  still  far  from  solution — the  re- 
construction of  Irish  education  in  all  its  phases. 
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CoN'mxTS. — ^Edneattom  imd«r  rdlgioas  aospffes,  by  B.  Warren  Brown — Christian  day 
schools  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  by  W.  C.  Kobn— B€hicatioii.tai  the  lietlMdlst  Bpiscopal 
Church,  by  Henry  II.  Meyer — Southern  Baptists  and  education,  by  J.  W.  Cammaclc — 
Eflucational  woric  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  by  William  B.  Gardner; — 
I^atter-Day  Saints'  schools,  by  Horace  H.  Cumminga— Roman  Catholic  schools,  by 
Patrick  J.  McCormick. 


EDUCATION  UNDER  RELIGIOUS  AUSPICES. 

By  B.  Wabken  Bboww, 
Bnrvey  Secrttant*  CoumtU  of  Churth  Boartfa  •/  S4mc&ti&m. 

In  previous  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  give  any  comprehensive  view  of  Christian  education  in 
the  United  States  because,  while  the  religious  forces  expended  have 
been  very  great,  there  has  been  no  unity  or  system  worthy  of  the 
name.  Only  independent  and  scattered  statements  from  a  few  re- 
ligious organizations  have  been  available.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the 
material  included  here  summarizes  the  work  of  a  perfected  system 
of  religious  education,  but  there  are  many  evidences  of  a  growing 
group  consciousness  among  the  educational  activities  of  various 
churches.  The  Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Education  is  a  con- 
spicuous example. 

Tlie  lack  of  proportion  in  our  present  aggregate  of  church  insti- 
tutions points  significantly  to  the  fact  that  their  development  was 
genetic  rather  than  logical.  Christian  colleges  existed  before  State 
institutions  were  founded;  indeed,  some  State  universities  were 
originally  under  denominational  control.  We  have  inherited,  there- 
fore, a  curious  alternation  of  church  and  State  control  in  higher 
education.  Religious  schools  were  strongly  intrenched  before  any 
system  of  common  or  secondary  education  had  been  devised,  so  that 
the  church  system  is  very  highly  developed  at  the  top,  but  depends 
chiefly  on  the  State  for  primary  and  secondary  training.  Again, 
various  denominations,  each  acting  independently,  founded  and  en- 
dowed schools,  taking  into  account  mainly  their  local  and  denomina- 
tional situations,  but  without  considering  the  relation  of  school  to 
school  or  of  one  church  organization  to  another.  The  result  has  been 
an  over  supply  of  church  institutions  in  some  parts  of  the  country  and 
inadequate  facilities  elsewhere.    Out  of  these  conditions  is  growing 
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at  the  present  time  a  new  consciousness  of  the  relationship  of  one 
religious  body  to  another  in  the  educational  field,  of  the  higher  to 
the  lower  grades  of  religious  instruction,  and  of  Ihe  combined  church 
activities  to  the  public-school  system.  This  awakening  is  a  most 
encouraging  sign  of  progress.  It  is  not  a  disparagement  of  the  past 
The  traditions  of  Christian  education  in  this  country  are  the  obje<^ 
of  intense  gratitude  and  pride.  This  new  consciousness  is  a  part 
of  the  growing  "  time-spirit "  in  which  we  are  seeing  things  in  larger 
units  and  closer  relationships. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM. 

Out  of  the  total  population  of  103,000,000  people,  there  are  in  the 
United  States  40,515,126  communicants  or  members  of  some  reli^ous 
faith.  As  only  143,000  are  members  of  Jewish  bodies,  practically 
all  of  these  are  in  Christian  organizations — some  15,000,000  Catholic 
and  the  remainder  Protestant.  Church  population  is  usually  esti- 
mated at  more  than  twice  the  membership,  so  that  this  may  be 
regarded  as  essentially  a  Christian  country,  in  which  the  reli^ous 
forces  are  powerful. 

Insiitutiond. — The  educational  system  controlled  by  these  forces  is 
estimated  as  follows:  195,276  Sunday  schools,  with  19,951,675  pupils; 
about  7,500  parochial  schools,  with  1,626^23  pupils  (90  per  oei^t 
Catholic) ;  1,586  high  schools  or  academies,  with  103,829  students 
(65  per  cent  Catholic) ;  41  jimior  colleges,  395  four-year  colleges  and 
universities,  with  a  total  attendance  in  1916-17  of  approximately 
120,000  students ;  and  164  schools  of  theology.  In  addition  to  these 
definite  grades  of  instruction  there  are  many  miscellaneous  insti- 
tutions conducted  in  part  by  boards  of  education  and  in  part  by 
mission  boards.  The  activities  of  10  denominations  alone  out  of  the 
Protestant  group  include  13  training  schools;  11  seminaries  (un- 
graded), for  women;  107  orphanages,  with  grade-school  instruction; 
228  schools  for  Negroes;  3  for  Indians;  and  a  score  of  other  miscel- 
laneous institutions.  To  these  should  be  added,  also,  the  "  mountain 
white"  schools  conducted  by  the  churches  and  the  night  schools  for 
immigrants  under  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

However,  church  interests  in  education  are  by  no  means  as  coher- 
ently related  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  above  statements.  There 
is  comparatively  little  connection  between  the  higher  and  lower 
branches  of  this  system.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Sunday  school 
has  had  only  a  slight  relation  to  the  church  preparatory  school, 
college,  or  seminary.  The  Lutherans,  for  example,  have  many  week- 
day religious  or  parochial  schools  for  children,  but  relatively  small 
interests  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  Many  Protestant  denomi- 
nations have  large  holdings  in  the  field  of  higher  education,  but  prac- 
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tJcally  no  week-day  schools  of  secondary  and  primary  grade.  It  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  our  religious  education  is  dependent  on  the 
public-school  system  for  any  connected  or  logical  sequence  of 
instruction. 

Cooperation  with  public  schdoU. — As  church  institutions  by  no 
means  cover  the  educational  field,  there  has  been  a  growing  disposi- 
tion to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the  youth  of  the  church  who 
attend  State  institutions.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  more  stu- 
dents, of  leading,  denominations  go  to  the  State  universities  than  to 
their  own  church  colleges.  It  has  been  further  demonstrated  this 
year  that  between  70  and  75  per  cent  of  the  students  now  in  State 
universities  are  members  of  some  church.  Obviously,  the  churches 
having  shut  out  religious  instruction  from  these  institutions  by  law 
are  imder  obligation  to  supply  this  teaching  independently.  The 
situation  is  being  provided  for  along  three  definite  lines : 

(1)  Paid  secretaries  are  maintaining  the  Christian  associations  in 
State  institutions.  The  membership  thus  secured  averages  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  student  body. 

(2)  Religious  workers  are  placed  in  State  institutions  by  the  dif- 
ferent denominations.  In  this  way  $57,000  was  spent  last  year  by 
four  denominations. 

(3)  Bible  chairs  or  schools  of  religion  are  maintained.  By  means 
of  these  credit  is  allowed  for  religious  instruction  properly  super- 
vised and  nonsectarian. 

The  Catholics  maintain  chapels,  the  Episcopalians  church  clubs, 
the  Discipl^  and  Methodists  Bible  chairs,  and  the  Presbyterians 
religious  workers. 

Movements  are  under  way,  also,  to  cooperate  with  the  public-school 
system  in  the  field  of  secondary  education.  The  development  of  a 
graded  system  with  teacher  training  in  the  Sabbath  schools  and  par- 
ticularly the  framing  by  agreement  among  the  denominations  of 
satisfactory  courses  in  the  materials  of  religion  have  made  possible 
the  crediting  of  this  work  in  the  high-school  curriculum.  This  plan 
in  various  forms  has  been  tried  with  considerable  success,  especially 
in  North  Dakota,  Colorado,  and  the  State  of  New  York. 

A  further  attempt  to  correlate  church  and  State  education  is  the 
promotion  of  week-day  religious  instruction.  The  most  interesting 
efforts  of  this  sort  to  make  church  instruction  somewhat  more  sys- 
tematic than  is  possible  in  the  Sabbath  schools,  adjusting  the  hours 
and  program  to  the  schedule  of  the  public  schools,  are  found  in 
Maiden,  Mass.,  and  Gary,  Ind.  A  movement  similar  in  effect  is  the 
daily  vacation  Bible  school  project,  which  has  developed  extensively 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  usual  course  is  a  daily  session  cover- 
ing five  weeks.  During  1917  there  were  600  schools  in  97  centers, 
with  an  attendance  of  64,000  pupils,  in  addition  to  separate  schools 
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conducted  by  the  Presbyterian  denomination  alone.  This  organiza- 
tion has  been  somewhat  stronger  in  1918  and  in  some  localities  the 
Presbyterian  and  international  associations  have  joined  forces. 

Coordinating  agencies. — For  the  most  part,  church  interests  in 
education  have  grown  spontaneously  rather  than  through  outside 
control  and  supervision.  During  the  past  few  years,  however,  there 
has  been  a  steady  trend  toward  centralization.  Twenty  of  the  lead- 
ing den(Mninations  now  have  definite  boards  of  education  and  others 
are  considering  closer  organization.  Many  of  these  boards  are  highly 
systematized  and  exert  a  powerful  influence  for  education  in 
their  constituency.  Their  combined  budgets  for  1918  amounted  to 
$1,500,000. 

Kecognizing  the  fundamental  unity  of  their  interests,  these  boards 
in  1911  united  in  a  Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Educati<N[L  In 
1914  the  council  organized  the  Association  of  American  Colleges, 
which  now  numbers  230  standard  institutions.  Several  dencHnina- 
tions  also  have  separate  associations  of  their  own  colleges.  The 
Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Education,  working  in  conjuncticm 
with  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Christian  Associa- 
tions, tlie  organization  of  Church  Workers  in  State  Institutions,  the 
Religious  Education  Association,  the  International  Sunday  School 
Association,  and  the  Commission  on  Christian  Education  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  is  now  in  a  position  to  coordinate  more 
fully  the  large  educational  interests  of  Protestant  bodies.  It  is, 
of  course,  recognized  that  thQ  Catholic  interests  have  long  since  been 
highly  organized. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Professional  training, — Although  some  universities  under  denomi- 
national control  have  many  professional  departments,  the  church 
makes  no  claim  to  the  field  of  technical  professional  education  other 
than  for  the  ministry  and  missions.  In  this  field  it  has  a  virtual 
monopoly.  Replacing  the  present  ministry  and  providing  for  reason- 
able growth  calls  for  the  addition  of  at  least  4,500  ministers  each 
year.  To  train  this  number  of  recruits  there  were,  in  1915,  164  theo- 
logical schools.  The  Protestant  schools  offer,  as  a  rule,  three-year 
courses,  and  the  Catholic  schools  six-year  courses.  Some  86  Prot- 
estant seminaries  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  professional 
education,  the  remaining  Protestant  schools  offering  work  of  some- 
what lower  grade  for  foreign-speaking  candidates.  Sixty-seven 
seminaries  of  eight  leading  denominations  have  total  assets,  includ- 
ing plant  and  endowment,  of  $31,205,000,  or  about  one-half  of  the 
total  assets  of  all  the  seminaries  in  the  field.  Correspondence 
schools  and  summer  institutes,  especially  in  the  South,  provide  a 
partial  substitute  for  seminary  training.     There  has  also  been  a 
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marked  increase  in  the  loan  funds  at  the  disposal  of  seminaries  and 
boards  of  education  to  assist  needy  students.  However,  the  number 
of  students  graduated  by  all  theological  schools  approximates  only 
2,500  per  year,  or  about  one-half  the  annual  demand.  The  remainder 
must  be  supplied  from  students  who  fail  to  complete  the  seminary 
course  or  enter  the  ministry  directly  from  college.  The  problem  of 
securing  professional  religious  workers  is  consequently  a  problem 
of  increasing  attendance  at  the  seminariea  The  war  greatly  com- 
plicated the  situation  by  cutting  down  seminary  attendance  12  per 
cent  during  the  past  year,  and  in  particular  reduced  the  number 
in  the  entering  classes.  Losses  during  the  coming  year  will  be  even 
heavier.  With  all  due  allowance  for  consolidation  of  churches  and 
a  larger  average  congr^ation  per  minister,  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  trained  leaders  at  a  time  when  the  supply  is  only  50  per 
cent  adequate  constitutes  a  serious  menace  to  the  future  strength  of 
the  ministry. 

Tlie  question  of  the  proper  content  of  theological  instruction 
was  greatly  complicated  by  the  war.  During  the  past  few  years 
there  was  a  uniform  demand  among  all  churches  for  a  highly  trained 
ministry  and  the  standards  of  ordination  in  the  various  commimions 
was  steadily  raised.  There  is  no  disposition  at  present  to  lower 
standards,  but  the  desire  is  widespread  to  make  theological  training 
respond  more  directly  to  the  essential  needs  of  the  time.  Two  im- 
portant conferences  on  this  subject  were  held  during  the  year,  the 
former  including  representatives  of  all  Baptist  seminaries  and  the 
latter  a  more  general  conference  called  in  August,  1918,  by  Harvard 
University. 

Liberal  arts  colleges. — At  the  present  time  the  field  of  liberal  arts 
is  evenly  divided  between  church  and  private  institutions  on  the  one 
hand  and  State  institutions  on  the  other.  The  former  have  a  larger 
attendance  and  a  greater  number  of  schools,  while  the  latter  are 
growing  more  rapidly.  At  present  there  are  affiliated  with  the 
various  church  boards  of  education  333  colleges  and  universities,  41 
recognized  junior  colleges,  and  28  other  colleges  for  Negroes.  The 
total  assets  of  these  schools,  together  with  Catholic  institutions,  are 
in  excess  of  half  a  billion  dollars  and  their  combined  income  more 
than  $25,000,000  per  year.  During  the  past  four  years  their  gifts 
for  plant  and  endowment  averaged  almost  $30,000,000  per  year.  By 
far  the  largest  educational  interests  are  controlled  by  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  with  64  colleges, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  with  44  colleges,  the  Baptists  with 
22  in  the  North  and  38  in  the  South,  and  the  Congregational 
Churches  with  41  colleges  and  universities,  including  those  his- 
torically related  to  the  denomination.  The  total  attendance  of  these, 
together  with  62  Catliolic  colleges,  was  120,000  students  in  191'' 
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as  compared  with  83,000  liberal  arts  students  in  93  State  institutions 
for  the  corresponding  year.  The  effect  of  the  war,  however,  was  to 
reduce  college  attendance  on  the  average  18  to  20  per  cent  below  the 
total  for  1916-17.  This  reduction  affected  State  and  private  in- 
stitutions equally.  The  loss  in  the  beginning  classes,  however,  was 
somewhat  heavier  in  church  than  in  State  institutions.  Thus  far  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  close  the  doors  of  any  church  colleges  on 
account  of  the  war,  although  some  10  or  12  preparatory  schools  have 
been  discontinued.  By  the  utmost  economy,  coupled  with  unusual 
exeitions  in  the  raising  of  emergency  funds,  colleges  have  been  able 
to  live  practically  within  their  incomes  and  to  close  the  year  1917-18 
with  relatively  small  deficits.  This,  however,  is  an  achievement 
which  could  hardly  be  duplicated  after  another  year  of  the  war. 

RECENT  PROGRESS. 

Standardization. — The  tendency  in  recent  years  to  define  sharply 
the  different  grades  of  education  and  to  standardize  institutions  has 
been  shared  by  the  various  church  authorities.  At  the  present  time 
the  three  main  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  two  Metho- 
dist bodies,  the  United  Brethren,  and  some  of  the  smaller  denomi- 
nations have  definite  requirements  for  grading  their  schools.  In 
particular,  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  has  greatly  cleared  the 
situation  in  its  territory  by  sharply  defining  and  classifying  junior 
colleges.  The  Association  of  American  Colleges  has  taken  the  lead 
in  formulating  the  specifications  of  an  efficient  college  and  is  now 
defining  college  efficiency  on  the  financial  side.  The  Religious  Edu- 
cation Association,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Council  of  Church 
Boards  of  Education,  classified  the  Bible  department  in  all  of  the 
higher  institutions  with  a  view  to  improving  the  standard,  and  the 
<;ouncil  has  further  promoted  conferences  for  standardizing  the 
Biblical  instruction  within  those  departments. 

Financial  campaigns. — It  became  evident  some  years  ago  that  to 
realize  the  standards  defined,  larger  endowments  and  incomes  were 
indispensable.  The  past  three  years  have  therefore  seen  a  remark- 
able group  of  campaigns  among  different  denominations  to  promote 
their  educational  resources.  The  denominations  of  these  boards 
affiliated  wi*h  the  council  have  been  in  tlie  field  for  an  aggregate  of 
$100,000,000.  Of  this  amount  the  Disciples  and  Baptists,  North, 
have  now  raised  nineteen  and  a  half  million  dollars.  The  most 
notable  campaign  has  been  handled  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  completmg  on  July  4,  1918,  a  jubilee  fund  of  $27,000,000. 

Even  greater  efforts  are  now  projected  for  the  immediate  future. 
Tlie  Southern  Baptist  denomination  has  blocked  out  a  campaign  for 
$15,000,000  during  the  next  five  years;  the  Southern  Methodist 
Church  is  committed  to  an  educational  campaign  for  $13,000,000  for 
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colleges  and  $10,000,000  additional  for  its  two  universities.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  projecting 
plans  for  campaigns  totaling  almost  $75,000,000,  in  which  education 
will  have  a  large  share.  A  similar  movement  is  under  way  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  (Southern).  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  that  church  standards  of  education,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  attained  through  financial  strength,  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realized, 
and  we  are  passing  out  of  the  period  in  which  a  denominational 
school  because  it  is  small  is  to  be  reproached  with  inadequate  facili- 
ties for  a  well-rounded  education. 

War  service. — During  the  past  year  the  colleges  with  all  they 
possessed  were  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  Stu- 
dents were  encouraged  and  even  urged  to  enlist.  Some  45,000  col- 
lege students  left  school  almost  immediately  and  more  than  1,000 
faculty  men,  including  a  score  of  college  president,  entered  war 
service  of  some  sort  College  incomes  were  reduced  more  than 
$2,000,000  through  the  loss  in  tuition  and  institutional  costs  increased 
an  equal  amount  through  rise  in  prices.  In  so  far  as  they  could  secure 
military  instructors,  the  Christian  colleges  introduced  military  train- 
ing. The  larger  institutions  were  active  in  scientific  research  con- 
nected with  the  war,  and  all  rendered  valuable  service  in  campaigns 
for  the  Red  Cross,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  liberty  loans, 
recruiting,  and  to  an  even  greater  extent  in  interpreting  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  struggle.  On  the  other  hand,  all  educational  leaders 
recognized  fully  that  the  channels  of  trained  leadership  for  the  future 
should  not  be  completely  blocked  and  efforts  were  redoubled  to 
maintain  the  essential  lines  of  education. 

Cooperation. — The  most  significant  tendency  of  the  year,  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  war,  was  the  increasing  cooperation  of  all  the  in- 
terests in  the  field  of  religious  education.  Within  particular  de- 
nominations there  was  a  definite  tightening  of  the  bonds  uniting 
educational  institutions.  During  the  year  the  Episcopal  board 
strengthened  its  college  department ;  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  consolidated  its  various  educational  inter- 
ests under  a  single  board;  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  expanded 
the  work  of  its  board  of  education  and  organized  its  colleges  in  an 
association ;  and  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  projected  a  survey 
of  its  educational  interests. 

The  extent  of  interdenominational  cooperation  may  be  estimated 
from  the  activities  in  which  the  various  churches  have  joined  forces. 
At  the  present  time  colleges  of  most  of  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, together  with  many  Catholic  schools,  are  combining  much  of 
their  advertising  under  the  leadership  of  the  Council  of  Church 
Boards  of  Education,  various  State  associations  of  colleges,  and 
State  Councils  of  Defense,  and  the  National  Council  on  Education, 
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which  <;oinduoted  an  ^mei^genej  cauipaign  from  Washington  during 
the  fiununer  of  1918.  The  various  diurch  boards  of  educalion  have 
combined  their  educaiimaal  survey  work  and  investigation  in  a 
single  department.  A  new  publication,  the  American  College  Bulle- 
tin,  now  serves  as  a  medium  of  contact  between  interests  in  this  fiekL 
A  considerulde  venture  in  cooperative  jmrdiasiAg  has  also  been  <ie- 
veloped  by  the  Association  of  Ameiican  Colleges.  The  same  oi^ni- 
zation  has  secured  scholarships  for  some  220  French  girls  distributed 
among  American  colleges.  The  American  College  Bureau,  a  co- 
operative agency  for  securing  teacbeis,  is  in  operation.  In  shcHl, 
all  the  .agencies  of  this  field  are  wc^king  t<^ther  in  a  way  never 
before  deemed  possible. 

These  and  odier  coopei^ive  activities  have  been  furthered  by  « 
number  of  important  educational  conf^ences  durii^  the  year.  The 
Council  of  Churdi  Boards  of  Education,  the  Christian  Associatioiifii 
aM  the  Churdi  Workers  in  State  Universities  held  a  joint  meeting 
at  the  beginning  of  tlie  year  to  <?onsider  rdligious  work  in  State  in- 
stitutions and  united  in  the  organization  of  a  Nation-wide  cam- 
paign  to  aeoomplish  the  NorthfieM  program  for  Bible  ^»dy.  There 
have  been  fecial  gatherings  of  those  interested  in  college  Bible  de- 
partments, standards  of  Sunday  school  work,  cooperative  purchas- 
ing, preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  the  relation  of  the  eolkges  tM 
the  wan  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  has  been  mom  impetiis 
toward  close  educational  cooperation  among  different  rel^ioos 
bodies  during  the  past  two  years  than  in  the  entire  previous  gsaest^ 
tion. 

THE  FUNCTIOX  OF  CHURCH  ia>UCAriON. 

The  drawing  together  of  the  educational  programs  of  religious 
bodies  formerly  independent  naturally  raises  the  question  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  hold  a  similar  conception  of  their  educational 
responsibilities.  The  educational  activities  of  the  churches  seem  to 
agree  fundamentally  on  the  following  principles : 

1.  Religious  instruction  is  necessary  to  a  complete  education.  As 
such  teaching  is  legally  excluded  from  public  schools,  Christian  in- 
stitutions of  learning  and  facilities  for  religious  training  at  State 
institutions  are  necessary  to  supplement  the  public  system. 

2.  The  education  necessary  to  the  achievement  of  the  Christian 
program  must  provide  (a)  trained  church  leaders;  (6)  denomina- 
tional centers  of  influence;  (c)  educational  facilities  where  the  pub- 
lic schools  do  not  reach;  and  (d)  conservative  influence  on  secular 
education. 

It  is  not  probable  tliat  any  religious  denomination  would  take  ex- 
ception to  the  general  substance  of  these  principles.  Indeed,  there 
is  a  very  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  in  secular  edu- 
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emtion  to  indorse  Uiein  without  qualificatioiL  It  is  generally  Tec- 
ognized  that  church  schools  have  omtributed  to  our  total  ^stem 
of  education  a  moral  tone  which  would  have  been  impossible  under 
purely  secular  control.  There  is  less  di^ositicm  than  ever  before  to 
bring  about  a  mere  duplication  of  educational  facilities  as  between 
church  and  i^ate  and,  cm  the  other  hand,  a  far  stronger  tendency  to 
secure  from  each  type  its  highest  contribution  to  the  Nation.  Un- 
doubtedly, means  must  be  found  by  which  greater  continuity  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  instruction  f nnn  the  lower  to  the  higjaer  stages 
of  the  educational  system  may  be  secured.  However,  the  cordial 
relations  among  church  bodies  and  between  church  and  public  edu- 
cation provide  a  much  easier  approach  to  that  problem  tham  has  been 
possible  for  many  years. 


CHRISTIAN  DAY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

By  W.  C.  KoHW, 
President,  Concordia  Teachers  College,  River  Forest,  771. 

The  Christian  day  school  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  Luth- 
eran educational  system  in  the  United  States.  The  basis  of  this  sys- 
tem is  the  principle  that  religion  is  the  most  important  object  of 
human  interest  and  concern^  The  children  of  today  are  the  mea  of 
the  cluirch  and  the  state  in  the  future.  The  future  of  the  church  and 
of  the  state  will  depend  upon  the  training  and  the  education  of  the 
children  in  the  present. 

The  Christian  day  school  is  a  voluntary  enterprise  of  a  Lutheran 
congregation  whose  members,  constrained  by  nothing  but  their  own 
personal  convictions  based  on  scriptural  truth,  vote  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  school  in  their  parish.  With  the  adoption  of  such  resolu- 
tion they  mutuaUy  agree  to  send  tlieir  children  to  that  schooL  They 
select  and  call  the  teachers,  build  and  equip  the  schoolhouses,  and 
assess  themselves  for  tlie  support  of  the  teachers  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  schools. 

The  congregation  is  the  owner  of  the  schools,  and  has  full  control 
over  them.  This  is  a  very  important  point.  It  asserts  for  the  con- 
gregation the  right  of  supervision.  The  pastor  is  the  supervisor  of 
the  school,  of  both  teacher  and  pupils.  His  supervision  extends  over 
religious  instruction  and  over  secular  branches  in  so  far  as  they  are 
means  of  training.  As  branches  of  learning  and  knowledge,  secular 
studies  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  congregation,  and  this 
supervision  is  generally  exercised  by  a  school  board. 

In  a  few  instances  a  so-called  "school  society''  is  organized  by 
the  members  of  the  congregation,  who  alone  contribute  to  the  er^- 
tion  and  maintenance  of  the  school,  leaving  the  institution,  hov 
under  full  control  of  the  congregation^ 
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Since  the  Lutheran  doctrine  concerning  the  mearts  of  grace,  that 
the  Word  of  God  is  the  incorruptible  seed  through  which  the  soul 
k  born  again,  and  the  firm  conviction  that  education  does  not  mean 
only  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  of  fundamental  subjects,  but  is 
mainly  the  building  up  of  an  honest  Christian  character,  which  can 
not  be  done  except  under  the  continual  influence  of  the  scriptural 
Christ  ideal,  this  makes  it  imperative  for  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation to  insist  upon  an  early  and  thorough  instruction  of  the  young. 

The  parents  are  expected  to  send  their  children  to  the  Christian 
day  school  in  preference  to  any  other,  although  such  attendance  is 
not  made  compulsory,  moral  and  religious  persuasion  being  the  only 
methods  employed  in  dealing  with  indifferent  parents. 

The  basis  on  which  the  Christian  day  school  is  organized  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  public  school  in  all  its  details,  except  that  it 
devotes  the  first  hour  of  each  day  to  religious  instruction  and  that 
all  secular  branches  are  taught  in  the  spirit  of  the  Holy  Writ.  The 
material  used  in  the  religious  instruction  is:  Bible  reading,  Bible 
stories,  Luther's  small  catechism  with  proof  texts  and  explanations, 
Church  prayers,  and  the  most  important  Lutheran  hymns.  The  text- 
books on  secular  subjects  are  either  those  used  by  the  public  school 
or  such  as  are  published  by  the  educators  of  the  church,  written  in 
harmony  with  the  doctrinal  truths  of  the  church.  The  medium  of 
instruction  is  mostly  English.  The  religious  instruction  is  graded 
similar  to  that  of  secular  topics.  In  the  first  three  grades  the 
children  are  taught  simple  Bible  stories,  the  text  of  the  chief  parts 
of  Luther's  small  catechism,  and  several  morning  and  evening 
prayers.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  an  additional  number  of 
Bible  stories  with  application  to  experiences  in  the  child's  life,  a 
supplement  of  proof  texts,  and  Lutheran  hymns  are  taught.  The 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  comprise  a  thorough  repetition  of 
the  entire  catechism,  Bible  stories  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  first 
three  centuries  of  church  histor}^  and  an  intense  study  of  the 
Eeformation. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  Christian  day  schools  in  the  larger 
cities  are  accredited  by  the  educational  authorities. 

The  spirit  prevailing  in  the  schools  of  the  synodical  conference 
is  patriotic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  education  of  the 
teachers  vouchsafes  a  spirit  true  to  its  government. 

THE  TEACHER  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN    DAY   SCHOOL. 

It  has  been  customary  in  the  synodical  conference  and  other 
Lutheran  bodies  since  the  past  70  years  to  draw  the  teachers  from 
their  own  rank  and  file.  The  teachei-s  of  the  Christian  day  schools, 
4iS  well  as  the  pastor,  who  is  ex-officio  superintendent  of  the  school  in 
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his  parish,  are  continually  on  the  lookout  for  bright  boys  in  their 
schools.  Having  found  a  strong,  healthy,  and  studious  lad  they  try 
to  convince  him  and  his  parents  of  the  necessity  of  good  educators. 
On  the  decision  of  both  the  parents  and  the  boy  he  is  sent  to  one  of 
the  normal  schools  of  the  church.  The  sjTiodical  conference  has 
tliree  such  schools,  one  at  Seward,  Nebr.,  for  the  West,  another  at 
liiver  Forest,  111.,  which  is  large,  modern,  and  exceedingly  well 
equipped,  and  the  third  at  New  Ulm,  Minn.  At  these  institutions 
tuition  is  entirely  free;  all  expenses  for  salaries,  equipment,  and  re- 
pairs are  defrayed  by  the  synod  body.  Ways  and  means  are  found 
to  support  even  indigent  students. 

The  institution  at  Seward  has  an  enrollment  of  135,  and  Concordia 
Teachers'  College,  at  River  Forest,  225  students ;  New  Ulm  has  98. 

These  colleges  offer  a  high-school  course  of  four  years,  and  a  nor- 
mal divinity  course  of  two  years.  Entrance  requirements  for  the 
normal  courees  are  20  credits  of  high-school  work.  The  courses  are 
as  follows:  Isagogics,  sacred  history,  church  history,  expositions  in 
dogmatics,  pedagogj',  psychology,  teacher's  course  in  music,  English, 
German,  practical  teaching  in  training  school,  mathematics,  general 
science,  general  biology,  nature  study  (including  field  work),  chem- 
istry, geogi'aphy,  physiography,  physiology,  and  music  (harmony, 
organ,  and  piano).  The  object  of  such  education  is  not  only  to  offer 
the  student  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  general  education  but  also  to 
train  him  in  the  practical,  technical,  and  vocational  work  which  the 
profession  of  a  religious  teacher  requires.  For  the  achievement  of 
this  aim  a  training  school  is  connected  with  the  colleges,  where  the 
members  of  the  senior  class  are  given  ample  opportunity  to  observe 
and  to  practice  the  ai*t  of  teaching  religion  and  the  secular  branches 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  two  competent  critic  teachers. 
This  training  offers  the  students  special  advantages,  because  there 
thoy  are  confronted  with  actual  school  conditions,  and  are  led  and 
directed  to  meet  these  conditions  according  to  the  most  approved 
methods,  thus  making  a  practical  study  of  school  conditions,  school 
administration,  school  methods,  and  school  children.  At  the  same 
time  they  continue  with  their  regular  studies.  This  correlation  be- 
tween practice  teaching  and  class-room  study  of  great  subjects 
strengthens  and  broadens  each  part  of  a  professional  course  and  helps 
the  normal  teacher  to  keep  his  classwork  in  close  touch  with  the  every- 
day work  of  the  schools  and  adapt  it  more  fully  to  the  practical  needs 
of  the  student. 

Before  the  student  enters  the  last  year  he  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  serve  as  supply  or  substitute  teacher  in  different  schools.  He  is 
required  to  do  consecutive  work  in  some  specific  grade  of  a  large 
school,  or  practice  work  in  all  grades  in  a  country  school.  If  his 
work  as  substitute  is  efficient  he  enters  the  class  of  candidates,  and 
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if  his  work  continues  to  be  satisfactory  he  is  recommended  as  a  per- 
manent teacher  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

The  institution  at  River  Forest,  HI.,  has  a  fine  museum,  with 
an  abundance  of  museum  material,  located  centrally  in  order  to  be  in 
close  connection  with  the  classrooms.  Tlie  material  is  not  used  for 
the  sake  of  satisfying  the  visitors^  curiosity,  but  for  educative  pur- 
poses. 

In  order  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  best  talent  in  art,  weekly 
lectures  and  recitals  (song,  organ,  and  piano)  are  given  tliem  by  well- 
known  artists.  This  tends  to  spur  the  students  onward,  and  gives 
them  a  wider  range  and  an  idea  of  tlie  achievemcBts  which  can  be 
reached. 

For  the  teaching  of  science  a  complete  diemical  laboratory  is 
equipped,  ready  for  use  at  all  times. 

For  the  instruction  in  music  and  for  practicing,  8  pipe  organs  and 
20  pianos  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  at  i*egular  periods. 

€X)nBSES  OF  sTuor. 

The  college  offers  a  liigh-school  course  of  four  years  and  a  normal 
divinity  course  of  two  years.  Entrance  requirements  for  tlie  nonual 
course  are  20  credits  of  high-school  work. 

In  the  high-school  department  the  following  coui-ses  are  given: 

English :  Units. 

General  literature 

American  literature 

English  literature 

Composition  and  rhetoric 1 

German: 

3:  Modem  prose  and  poetry.    Elementary  composition  and  grammar.. 

4:  Advanced  prose  and  poetry.    Advanced  grammnr 

5:  Study  of  German  classics.    Essay  course 

6:  Outline  of  German  literature,  from  earliest  lliiies  to  Heine.  Theory 

of  composition 

7:  Study  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  Herder,  Lessdng,  etc.,  The  modem  essay- 
Mathematics  : 

Advanced  arithmetic 

Algebra  (to  quadratics) 

Algel)ra  (through  quadratics) 

Plane  geometry 

History : 

Ancient 

Medieval  and  modern 

United  States  (advanced  course) 

General  science 

General  biologj' 
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Units. 

Nature  study * 1 

Chemistry J 

Geography 1 

Physiography 1 


BleDieiitary  dogmatics 

Music  (harmony,  organ,  and  piano) 


_-    1 


One  unit  credit  is  the  equivalent  of  150  class  periods  of  60  minutes. 
The  Normal  Divinity  Department  offers  the  followmg  courses: 


Pedagogy : 

History  of  edocatioti. 

Principles  of  education. 

Psychology. 

Methods. 
Teachers'  courses: 

Reading. 

Graimuar. 

German. 

Arithmetic. 

nistory. 

Penmanship. 

Drawing. 

Catechetlcs. 


Courses  in  literature  and  rhetoric: 

American. 

Engli^^h. 

Gillian. 
Isagogics. 
Sacred  history. 
Church  history. 
Expositions  in  dogmatics. 
Teachers*  course  in  music. 
Practice  teaching  in  the  training  school. 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  TEACHEIffi. 

Since  the  last  four  years  agenc^  for  the  improvement  of  teachers 
both  during  the  pmod  of  preparation  and  while  in  office  have  been 
increasing  in  efficiency  and  in  number.  One  of  tlie  most  pot^it  is  the 
"Teachers  Conference."  The  synods  have  divided  their  territories 
into  districts,  and  the  teachers  within  each  district  form  a  conference, 
the  attendance  of  this  confer^ice  being  obligatory.  These  confer- 
ences convene  from  two  to  four  times  annually.  In  their  meetings 
they  follow  the  plan  of  intensely  discussing  one  or  two  topics,  assign- 
ing one  speaker  to  present  an  outline  of  the  probl^i  or  topic.  When 
this  paper  has  been  read,  the  discussion  is  opened  to  those  voicing 
different  opini<Mis.  It  is  evident  that  this  will  concentrate  the  at- 
tention of  all  to  the  topic  imder  discussion  and  liable  every  one  to 
render  an  intelligent  decision  when  at  the  close  of  tlie  discussion  the 
proposal  for  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  essayist's  views  is  passed 
upon  by  vote.  Each  year  these  district  conferences  send  one  or  more 
representatives  to  a  general  conference  which  convenes  annually  in 
one  of  the  larger  cities,  and  in  which  topics  concerning  the  national 
welfare  of  the  Christian  day  schools  are  ventilated.  The  Missouri 
Synod  has  appointed  a  committee  or  an  editorial  staff  which  pub- 
lishes a  pedagogical  magazine,  "  Schulblatt,"  monthly  in  the  interest 
of  the  school  and  the  teacher. 
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Lutheran  normal  colleges  reported  at  thp  beginning  of  the  year 
1918  are  as  follows: 

Wartburg  Teachers*  Seminary,  Waverly,  Iowa  (Iowa  Synod),  11  teachers, 
158  students. 

Lutheran  Normal  School,  Madison,  Minn.  (United  Norwegian  Church),  9 
teachers,  157  students. 

Lutheran  Normal  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  (Norwegian  Synod),  11 
teachers,  210  students. 

Inimanuel  Lutheran  Normal,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  (colore<l;  Synod  Conf.),  4 
teachers,  56  studenta 

Concordia  Teachers'  College,  River  Forest,  111.  (Missouri  Synod),  13  teachers, 
231  students. 

Lutheran  Teachers'  Seminary,  Seward,  Nebr.  (Missouri  Synod),  9  teachers, 
152  students. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Normal  School,  Woodville,  Ohio  (Ohio  Synod),  5 
teachers,  62  students. 

At  various  other  colleges,  seminaries,  and  academies  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church  bodies  normal  courses  are  given  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  Christian  day  schools. 

THE  OFFICE   OF  THE   CHRISTIAN    DAY   SCHOOL-TEACHER. 

The  teacher  of  the  Lutheran  day  school  is  called  as  an  assistant 
to  the  pastor,  and  before  he  enters  upon  his  duties  he  is  installed 
in  the  capacity  of  a  "  regular "  minister  of  religion,  whereupon  he 
takes  the  oath  of  office  that  he  will  well  and  truly  conform  to  the 
l)rinciples  of  religion  as  quoted  in  the  official  Hand  Book,  Confes- 
sions, and  Holy  Writ  as  taught  by  said  synod.  And  as  such  it  is  his 
regular  and  customary  vocation  to  teach  the  principles  of  religion 
to  the  children  of  the  congregation  which  called  him.  His  duties 
further  consist  in  teaching  and  preaching  in  regular  catechetical  and 
Sunday  services  and  in  conducting  the  reading  service  in  the  absence 
of  the  duly  ordained  pastor.  Thus  the  teacher  not  only  makes  the 
teaching  of  the  principles  of  religion  his  life  vocation,  but  he  is 
primarily  engaged  in  teaching  such  principles  to  the  children  of  the 
congregation.  Where  the  congregation  is  too  small  to  engage  an 
assistant  pastor  to  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  children 
and  young  people  this  duty  devolves  upon  the  duly  ordained  minister. 
For  this  reason — that  he  is  principally  engaged  in  religious  work 
assisting  the  pastor  in  taking  care  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
children — ^he  is  looked  upon  by  the  synod,  as  well  as  by  the  individual 
congregation,  as  a  regular  minister  of  religion. 

SCHOOL  BUUJ)INOS. 

Within  the  past  15  years  the  Lutheran  Church  bodies  have  made 
remarkable  improvements  in  school  buildings  of  cities  and  large 
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towns,  as  well  as  in  buildings  for  country  schools.  Many  of  them  are 
approaching  the  ideal  schoolhouse.  Every  site  selected  must  be  a 
location  comparatively  level  and  situated  so  that  it  can  be  kept  dry, 
with  enough  space  for  a  good  playground. 

SUPERVISION. 

Besides  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  congregation  and  its 
pastor,  the  Lutheran  Church  has  elected  a  general  board  to  improve 
upon  its  entire  school  system,  and  each  district  has  elected  a  super- 
visory board  for  the  supervision  of  the  schools  in  its  territory.  The 
district  board  is  in  close  connection  with  the  general  board,  and 
must  make  semiannual  reports.  In  some  localities  the  following 
system  prevails:  Each  synodical  district,  comprising  one  or  two 
States,  has  elected  boards  whose  duties  are  to  inspect  schools,  to  hear 
appeals  concerning  school  matters,  to  see  that  the  curriculum  and  the 
lesson  schedule  adopted  by  the  church  are  carried  out  so  that  the 
aim  set  for  the  school  is  achieved,  to  make  a  summary  of  the  statistics, 
to  oversee  the  educational  work  in  their  locality,  involving  about  16 
schools,  and  to  make  the  necessary  reports  to  the  district  boards. 

The  second  administrative  unit  is  the  district  board.  This  board 
receives  the  reports  of  the  local  boards,  and  improves  upon  a  uni- 
form curriculum  and  schedule  by  comparing  the  reports  from  the 
various  localities.  In  some  instances,  such  as  in  the  northern  Illinois 
district  of  the  Missouri  Synod,  a  superintendent  of  schools  is  elected, 
who  is  chosen  by  popular  vote  at  the  district  convention.  It  is  his 
duty  to  visit  the  schools,  examine  the  teachers,  call  institutes,  hear 
appeals  in  school  matters,  and  superintend  the  educational  interests 
of  the  districts.  In  all  districts  there  is  a  board  which  cooperates 
with  the  superintendent. 

STATISTICS. 

According  to  the  reports  offered  by  the  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent synods  of  the  Lutheran  Church  the  status  of  the  Lutheran 
parochial  school  is  as  follows : 

Tbe  German  Iowa  Synod  reports  416  schools,  52  teachers,  400  pastors  teacb- 
\ng  in  school,  14,130  pupils,  38,847  members,  and  128,219  communicant  members. 

The  Lutheran  Free  Church  reports  210  schools,  255  teachers,  and  6,500  pupU& 

The  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  and  other  States  reports  281  schools,  109  teachers^ 
9,391  pupils,  200  pastors  teaching  in  school,  206,198  members,  and  139,015  com- 
municant membera 

The  United  Synod  in  the  South  has  no  Christian  day  school.  It  has  a  mem- 
bership of  73,510  and  a  communicant  membership  of  53,226. 

From  the  General  Synod  no  Christian  day  school  has  been  reported.  Its 
baptized  membership  is  474,740,  and  its  communicant  membership  is  364,072. 

The  General  Council  is  composed  of  13  synods,  with  610  schools,  747  teachers^ 

and  24,605  pupils.    Its  baptized  membership  is  760,441,  and  its  commo-* ^ 

membership  531,978. 
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The  Eilson*s  Synod  reports  6  Christian  day  schools,  G  pastors  teaching  In 
scliool,  300  pupils,  baptized  membersliip  1,5C7,  communicant  membership  132. 

The  Danish  Lutheran  Church  reports  84  schools,  84  teachers,  2,230  pupilSk 
21,491  baptized  members,  and  14,463  communicant  members. 

The  German  Immanuel  Synod  has  reported  no  diange  from  tlie  last  issue, 
in  which  she  stands  with  15  schools,  15  teachers,  and  S23  pupils. 

From  the  Icelandic  Synod  ami  the  United  Danish  Lutheran  Church  no 
parochial  school  work  has  been  reported. 

The  Finnish  Suoni  Synod  reports  61  schools,  65  teachers,  3,998  pupils,  32,541 
baptized  members,  and  16,511  communicant  members. 

Tlie  Norwegian  Lutheran  Churdii  of  America  reports  853  schools*  1,288  teach- 
ers, 50,371  pupils,  485,000  baptized  members,  and  300,000  conunanieant  meDsibers. 

The  Synod  of  l^lissouri,  Ohio,  and  other  States  reports  2,213  schools,  1^73 
pastors  teaching  in  school,  1,450  teachers,  96,737  pupils,  1,000,914  baptized 
members,  and  613,798  communicant  members. 

Tlie  Wisconsin  Synod  reports  250  schools,  173  teachers,  16,412  pupils,  bap- 
tized membership  190,946,  communicant  membership  155,261. 

The  Minnesota  Synod  has  120  scliools,  41  teachers,  11,593  p^ils»  37,537  bap- 
tized members,  26,319  conmiunicant  members 

The  Michigan  Synod  has  76  schools,  27  teachers,  6,837  pupils,  23,124  baptized 
members,  and  12,121  communicant  members. 

The  District  of  Nebraska  has  25  schools,  11  teachers,  1,210  pupils,  7,815 
baptized  members,  and  5,969  communicant  memb^s. 

Tlie  SloTBk  Synod  reports  30  schools,  6  teadiers,  1,614  pupils,  12,970  bap- 
tized members,  8,570  communicant. members. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

By  Henby  H.  Mkyer, 
Editor  •/  Sunday  School  PublicatienB. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
educational  work.  It  holds  that  the  individual  to  be  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  society  must  have  high  ideals  of  life  and  conduct  and  must 
possess  the  ability  to  act  in  accordance  with  those  ideals  both  for 
the  sustenance  of  his  own  life  and  for  the  service  of  mankind. 

PARISH  INSTRUCTION. 

At  the  foundation  of  tlie  whole  plan  is  the  educational  work  in 
the  local  parish.  The  general  conference  of  the  church  has  made 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  a  board  of  Sunday  schools  whose 
duties  are  "to  found  Sunday  schools  in  needy  neighborhoods;  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  Sunday  schools  requiring  assistance;  to  edu- 
cate the  church  in  all  phases  of  Sunday-school  work,  constantly  en- 
deavoring  to  raise  ideals  and  improve  methods;  to  determine  the 
Sunday-scliool  curriculum,  including  the  courses  for  teacher  train- 
ing and,  in  general,  to  give  impulse  and  direction  to  the  study  of  the 
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Bible  in  the  church."  For  the  year  1917  the  board  reported  36,302 
Sunday  schools  with  a  staff  of  officers  and  teachers  of  414,480  and 
a  total  enrollment  of  4,679,943.  In  each  case  the  figures  were  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  church. 

The  textbooks  and  periodicals  furnished  by  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern  show  improvement  both  in  variety  and  quality.  A  com- 
plete carefully  graded  course  of  study  is  now  provided  for  pupils  of 
all  ages,  a  three-year  course  of  training  for  prospective  teachers  and 
officers  is  available,  and  there  is  an  increased  supply  of  literature 
dealing  with  special  aspects  of  religious  education.  These  publica- 
tions have  a  circulation  of  5,000,000,  of  which  343,000  are  for 
teachers.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  interpretation  to 
the  pupils  of  present  world  conditions.  Twelve  lesson  courses  of 
study  have  been  prepared  and  widely  distributed  on  the  topics  of 
"  World  Democracy  "  and  "  Marshaling  the  Forces  of  Patriotism." 

An  important  educational  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Epworth 
League  through  its  study  classes  and  institutes  and  especially  by 
means  of  its  plan  whereby  every  league  member  is  assigned  to  some 
definite  task  in  the  service  of  the  church  and  the  community. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  holds 
an  advisory  relation  to  all  the  Methodist  Episcopal  schools  and  col- 
leges, which  are,  as  far  as  possible,  independent  and  self -supporting. 


InstitutkAS. 

Num- 
ber. 

Grounds, 

buildings,  and 

equipment. 

Endowment. 

Annual 
income. 

Debt. 

Faculty. 

Students. 

CoOeees,    unlTersitles, 
theological  seminanes, 
etr 

49 
30 
20 

$27,968,508 
4,268,311 
2,075,450 

$29,203,490 

1,759,238 

746,442 

$4,883,997 
641,803 
404,906 

$1,521,282 

372.001 

15,000 

2,506 
431 
333 

38,661 

Secondary  schools 

Negro  instituUona 

7,3-13 
6,005 

Total •••.... 

106 

34,312,264 

31,709,170 

5,910,586 

1,898,263 

3,270 

52,010 

Much  of  the  endowment  of  the  schools  and  colleges  is  secured 
throu^  the  cooperation  of  the  board  of  education.  In  some  cases 
direct  gifts  of  money  are  contributed  to  the  annual  income,  out  of  a 
fund  which  the  board  maintains  for  that  purpose.  During  the  year 
1917  a  total  of  $43,030.43  was  granted  to  schools. 

Through  the  university  senate  the  church  exercises  its  power  to 
maintain  standards  of  endowment,  equipment,  and  scholastic  work 
in  the  colleges  and  schools.  The  senate  consists  of  16  college  presi- 
dents. Created  in  1888,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  first  organization  for 
standardizing  colleges  in  America. 
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In  order  that  a  Methodist  Episcopal  institution  may  be  listed  as  a 
college  it  must  satisfy  five  principal  requirements : 

1.  A  four-year  preparatory  course  for  entrance  to  the  freshman 
class. 

2.  Four  years  of  college  work  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 

3.  A  faculty  of  not  less  than  six  teachers  giving  time  exclusively 
to  college,  as  distinguished  from  preparatory  or  professional  school 
work. 

4.  Not  less  than  50  students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  four  college 
classes. 

5..  A  minimum  of  $200,000  of  productive  endowment  over  and 
above  annuities  and  debts. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  biennium  1915-1917,  39  secondary  schools  were  aflBl- 
iated  with  the  board.  Institutions  of  this  class  do  not  progress  rap- 
idly, since  the  advance  and  expansion  of  public  high  schools  supplies 
so  well  the  increasing  demand  for  secondary  education.  There  is 
nevertheless  a  constant  need  which  the  public  high  school  can  not 
fill.  Children  whose  parents  are  dead,  or  divorced,  or  constantly 
traveling,  or  who  are  made  sensitive  by  slight  mental  and  physical 
defects  must  receive  personal  care  in  their  education.  Therefore  the 
board  includes  in  its  responsibilities  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  secondary  schools. 

The  total  faculties  include  431  members.  Total  attendance  for  tho 
school  year  ending  in  June,  1917,  was  7,343. 

Fifteen  schools  at  widely  separated  points  in  the  southern  moun- 
tains are  a  direct  charge  and  not  merely  under  the  board's  super- 
vision. Extension  of  education  among  the  highlanders  of  the  South 
is  a  field  of  activity  assigned  by  the  general  conference  of  1908. 
These  southerners  were  never  slaveholders.  Turning  to  the  moun- 
tains from  a  love  of  hunting  and  adventure,  or  driven  there  to  avoid 
the  fate  of  the  poor  whites,  they  fell  into  poverty  and  isolation,  from 
which  but  few  have  ever  emerged. 

The  board  of  education  furnishes  in  this  section  both  institutions 
and  the  means  of  attending  them. 

Funds  for  the  support  of  schools  are  taken  from  the  public  edu- 
cational collection,  of  which  one-fifth  is  paid  to  the  board,  while  tho 
remainder  goes  directly  to  the  local  Methodist  institution. 

PROGRESS  IN  TWO  YEARS. 

Comparing  the  same  49  colleges,  universities,  and  professional 
schools,  in  the  reports  for  June,  1915,  and  June,  1917,  they  pro- 
gressed in  every  direction : 
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Grounds, 

buildings,  and 

equipment. 

Endowment. 

Income. 

Debt. 

Faculty. 

Students. 

June,  1915 

125,  M3, 330 
27,968,608 

128,076,359 
29,208,490 

14,280,632 
4,803,997 

$2,837,350 
1,621,262 

2,411 
2,606 

33,528 
88,661 

June,  1917 

Difference 

2,406,178 

1,128,131 

613,366 

1,316,094 

95 

6,133 

In  two  years  the  equipment,  buildings,  and  grounds  have  advanced 
nearly  two  millions  and  a  half,  the  paid-in  endowment  more  than  a 
million,  and  the  annual  income  more  than  half  a  million,  while  the 
indebtedness  is  reduced  a  million  and  a  quarter.  The  combined 
faculties  have  gained  95  members,  and  the  student  enrollment  shows 
an  increase  of  over  5,000, 

The  increase  in  endowment  during  this  period  can  not  be  judged 
merely  from  the  above  tables,  which  represent  actual  sums  paid  in. 
In  addition  the  educational  jubilee,  under  leadership  of  this  board, 
had  subscribed  iip  to  June,  1917,  something  over  nineteen  millions, 
though  exact  figures  are  not  available  until  the  close  of  the  campaign 
in  1918. 

THE  8TUDEXT  LOAN   TUND. 

An  important  function  of  the  board  is  the  administration  of  the 
student  loan  fund,  by  which  2,062  students  received  financial  aid 
in  1917.  With  a  few  exceptions,  only  persons  studying  in  schools  or 
colleges  of  the  church  may  receive  loans.  The  fund  is  derived  from 
the  annual  Children's  Day  collection  in  the  churches,  which  in  1917 
totaled  $99,000.  The  church,  therefore,  contributes  nearly  $100,000 
each  year  to  the  cause  of  education  in  addition  to  the  public  educa- 
tional collection. 

The  loan  fund  began  operation  in  1873;  since  then  in  all  24,935 
students  have  received  loans. 

Of  the  2,062  aided  last  year,  the  intended  callings  are: 

Ministry    828 

Missionary   133 

Ministry  and  missionary 28 

Teaching  536 

Other  callings '..  537 


Total. 


—  2,062 


Tlie  loans  bear  no  interest  if  paid  within  five  years  after  gradua- 
tion. As  soon  as  money  is  returned  it  goes  into  the  available  fund 
and  is  loaned  out  again. 


NEGRO  EDUCATION, 


Special  work  for  colored  people  in  the  Southern  States  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epip««MMJ 
Church.     For  this  purpose  the   following  institutions  ha 
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established :  Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Gra. ;  Meharry 
Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Flint-Goodridge  Hospital  and 
Nurse  Training  School,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Bennett  College,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. ;  Claflin  College,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. ;  Clark  University, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Samuel  Huston  College,  Austin,  Tex.;  New  Orleans 
College,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Kust  College,  Holly  Springs,  Miss.; 
George  R.  Smith  College,  Sedalia,  Mo.;  Philander  Smith  College, 
Little  Eock,  Ark.;  Walden  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Wiley  Col- 
lege,  Marshall,  Tex.;  Central  Alabama  Institute,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Cookman  Institute,  Jacksonville,  Fla, ;  Gilbert  Industrial  Institute, 
Baldwin,  La.;  Haven  Institute,  Meridian,  Miss.;  La  Grange  Acad- 
emy, La  Grange,  Ga.;^  Morristown  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
Morristown,  Tenn. ;  and  Morgan  College,  Baltimore,  Md.  Princess 
Ann  Academy  and  Virginia  Collegiate  and  Industrial  Institute, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  are  two  schools  affiliated  with  the  last-named  insti- 
tution. 

At  Bennett  College,  Claflin  College,  Clark  University,  Samuel 
Huston  College,  New  Orleans  College,  Rust  College,  Philander 
Smith  College,  Walden  College,  Wiley  College,  and  Morgan  College, 
college  preparatory,  high  school,  academic,  and  normal  training  ai*e 
carried  on  extensively,  with  a  small  college  course  for  a  few  of  tho 
students  who  feel  that  they  need  the  larger  preparation  eitlier  for 
entrance  into  professional  schools  or  for  the  higher  grades  of  teach- 
ing. 

At  Central  Alabama  Institute,  Cookman  Institute,  Gilbert  Indus- 
trial Institute,  Haven  Institute,  Morristown  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  George  R.  Smith  Collie,  Princess  Anne  Academy  and  Vir- 
ginia Collegiate  and  Industrial  Institute  until  recently  at  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  now  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  primary  and  grade  work,  with 
higli  school,  academic,  college  preparatory,  and  normal  training  are 
carried  on.  At  many  of  the  schools  primary  and  grammar  classes 
are  kept  up,  partly  for  teacher-training  purposes  and  partly  to  sup- 
plement the  insufficient  facilities  for  colored  children  provided  in 
the  public  schools. 

Industrial  departments  are  maintained  at  Claflin  College,  Samuel 
Huston  College,  Gilbert  Industrial  Institute,  and  Morristown  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College.  Agriculture  including  gardening  is 
taught  at  Bennett,  Claflin,  Samuel  Huston,  George  R.  Smith,  Wiley, 
Central  Alabama,  Gilbert,  and  Morristown. 

The  curriculum  for  all  of  these  schools  is  prepared  by  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society  and  approximates  the  requirements  for  similar 
grades  in  schools  generally  throughout  the  country.  Of  necessity 
the  same  standards  can  not  be  maintained  as  in  those  sections  of  tho 
country  where  teachers  have  been  trained  for  generations,  and  tlie 

*  The  property  it  used  liy  tbe  pnbUc  school. 
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school  systems  have  the  advantages  of  modern  libraries.  Neverthe- 
less, everywhere  there  is  the  purpose  to  advance  the  standards  of  pro- 
motion and  graduation  up  to  the  highest  requirements  of  the  best 
schools  anywhere  throughout  the  country.  Grade  records  are  kept 
in  all  the  schools  and  promotion  is  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  work 
accomplished. 

The  entire  attendance  at  all  of  these  schools  last  year  was  5,864. 
Tlic  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year  1916-17  was  $436,034.30,  of 
wliich  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  jcontributed  $130,360.03.  The 
balance  was  in  student  fees,  board  bills,  and  the  contributions  of  the 
colored  conferences  in  which  the  institutions  are  located. 

DEACONESS  SCHOOLS. 

• 

The  general  deaconess  board  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  addition  to  supervising  the  deaconess  work  throughout  the  church, 
carries  on  important  educational  work.  There  are  now  in  successful 
operation  56  deaconess  homes,  25  hospitals,  23  mission  and  settle- 
ment houses,  11  training  schools,  23  rest  and  summer  homes,  6  homes 
for  the  aged,  8  children's  homes,  11  girls'  homes,  1  boys'  school,  2 
girls'  schools,  and  1  boys'  and  girls'  school.  These  institutions  are 
located  in  89  different  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  and 
represent  property  and  endowment  of  $8,270,143. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 

SOUTH. 

By  W.  E.  HooAW, 
ABBitiant  Beoretary,  Board  of  Education, 

Exclusive  of  a  score  or  more  schools  which  the  Home  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  maintains  for  dependent  and  delinquent 
girls,  and  for  children  of  foreign-speaking  people,  the  educational 
institutions  of  this  church,  within  the  United  States,  are  as  follows : 
Universities,  2;  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  29;  junior  colleges,  24;  acad- 
emies, or  secondary  schools,  26;  mission  and  missionary  training 
schools*  4 ;  total,  85.  The  value  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment of  these  85  institutions  is  $15,641,244.  The  amount  of  their 
combined  endowment  is  $8,985,874.  Their  gross  assets  are  therefore 
$24,627,118.  The  annual  income  of  these  institutions  was  last  year 
$2,140,714.    The  total  enroUment  was  19,736. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  STANDARDIZATION. 

Although  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  been  ^e 
of  the  pioneers  among  the  denominations  in  providing  the  ner 
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boards  and  commissions  for  standardizing  and  classifying  its  edu- 
cational institutions,  it  was  not  until  within  the  last  two  years  that 
this  work  has  been  done  with  anything  like  completeness  or  satisfac- 
tion. As  early  as  1898  the  church,  through  its  General  Conference, 
created  what  is  known  as  the  commission  on  education.  This  com- 
mission is  composed  of  10  practical  educators  appointed  quadren- 
nially, whose  duty  it  is  "  to  protect  the  educational  standards  of  the 
church."  At  least  once  in  four  years  this  commission  meets  and 
issues  a  carefully  prepared  report  in  which  it  prescribes  the  mini- 
mum requirements  as  to  admission  and  graduation  standards,  teach- 
ing force,  income,  and  endowment  to  be  demanded  of  the  several 
classes  of  institutions.  To  the  board  of  education  of  the  church 
is  then  committed  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  financial  condition 
and  the  equipment,  as  well  as  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work 
done  in  all  the  educational  institutions,  and  to  classify  each  accord- 
ing to  the  relation  of  its  equipment  and  the  quality  of  its  work  to 
the  standard  established  by  the  commission.  Like  all  other  agencies 
which  have  undertaken  the  work  of  classifying  a  number  of  col- 
leges differing  so  widely  in  material  equipment  and  academic  stand- 
ards, the  board  has  found  this  to  be  a  very  difficult  task.  The  com- 
mission would  fix  quadrennially  definite  and  specific  requirements  to 
be  demanded  of  the  different  classes  of  institutions  of  the  church,  but 
because  of  the  large  number  of  institutions  organized  as  four-year 
colleges  but  unable  to  meet  the  college  standards,  provision  was  made 
for  carrying  temporarily  a  list  of  "  unclassified  institutions."  Al- 
though tliis  work  of  correlating  and  organizing  its  schools  into  one 
harmonious  system  was  carried  on  by  the  church  through  its  board 
of  education  and  its  commission  on  education  with  more  or  less 
success  for  a  number  of  years,  and  this  list  of  "  unclassified  institu- 
tions" gradually  grew  smaller,  it  was  not  until  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1914  that  legislation  was  enacted  which  made  possible  the 
classification  of  all  the  schools  of  the  church. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  junior  college  movement  assisted 
materially  in  making  possible  the  complete  elimination  of  the  list 
of  "  unclassified  institutions."  Although  the  commission  had  made 
no  provision  for  the  junior  colleges  up  to  1914,  a  dozen  or  more  of 
the  colleges  of  the  church  were  attempting  only  two  years  of  college 
work,  the  freshman  and  the  sophomore,  and  were  calling  themselves 
junior  colleges.  The  sixth  report  of  the  commission,  issued  in  Au- 
gust, 1914,  prescribed  definite  standards  for  academies,  junior  col- 
leges, colleges,  theological  semmaries,  and  universities,  and  gave  ex- 
plicit directions  that  every  institution  of  the  church  should  be  placed 
in  one  of  the  classes  and  that  this  classification,  based  on  the  new 
requirements  and  standards,  should  be  made  not  later  than  the  sum- 
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mer  of  1916.  Accordingly  in  September,  1916,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, with  great  care,  made  a  thorough  classification  of  all  the  insti- 
tutictts  of  the  church.  The  elimination  of  the  list  of  meaningless 
"  unclassified  institutions  "  has  been  therefore  one  of  the  important 
educational  achievements  of  this  church  during  the  last  two  years. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  is  the  correspondence  school  which  the  board  of 
education  has  maintained  for  16  years.  The  purpose  of  this  school  is 
to  give  instruction  through  correspondence  to  the  young  preachers 
pursuing  the  four-year  courses  of  study  required  of  them  for  admis- 
sion into  annual  conferences.  During  the  16  years  of  its  operation 
this  correspondence  school  hag  proven  to  be  a  most  valuable  agency 
for  the  training  of  preachers.  It  gives  instruction  annually  to  about 
1,000  young  preachers.  Heretofore  these  men  have  not  been  re- 
quired to  take  their  conference  courses  of  study  through  the  corre- 
spondence school,  although  they  were  strongly  urged  to  do  so.  But, 
beginning  with  the  conference  year  1918-19  all  of  the  young  preach- 
ers must  take  their  annual  conference  courses  of  study  through  this 
school.  This  will  increase  the  enrollment  about  50  per  cent.  At 
present  (July,  1916)  the  instruction  is  given  by  the  members  of  tho 
faculty  of  the  Candler  School  of  Theology  of  Emory  University, 
But  the  General  Conference  this  year  authorized  the  board  of  educa- 
tion to  divide  the  work  of  the  school  between  the  two  universities 
of  the  church,  so  that  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  will 
be  served  by  the  Candler  School  of  Theology  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
that  west  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  School  of  Theology  of  Southern 
Methodist  University  at  Dallas,  Tex.  The  work  will  continue  to  be 
done  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  board  of  education,  but 
instruction  is  to  be  done  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  two  schools 
of  theology. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

Along  with  other  denominations,  this  church  recognizes  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  distinctively  religious  education.  During  the  last 
two  years  the  board  of  education  has  made  surveys  of  the  religious 
instruction  provided  in  the  institution  of  the  church  and  the  need 
for  religious  education  of  students  in  State  institutions.  As  never 
before,  the  church's  obligation  to  provide  for  the  religious  education 
of  all  its  children  and  youth  is  being  recognized  by  both  educators 
and  churchmen.  The  increased  emphasis  which  is  being  placed  upon 
this  important  work  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  is 
106405'— 19 4 
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shown  by  ihe  recent  establishment  of  the  following  new  agie^cies  foe 
promoting  religious  education  as  distinct  fr<Nn  secular  education: 

1.  A  joint  eomamttee  on  religious  education. — ^This  a»nmittee  con- 
sists of  10  members,  5  appointed  from  the  Sunday  school  b«ard 
and  5  from  the  board  of  education,  and  to  it  has  been  ccMomitted 
the  duty  of  promoting  specific  religious  instruction  in  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  church. 

2.  Anrmal  conference  commission  on  veUgious  education  in  State 
institutions. — ^Provision  has  this  year  been  made  for  the  creation  in 
each  of  the  40  annual  conferences  of  a  ccsnmission  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  fi»*  the  religious  education  of  students  in  State  institutions. 
Upon  the  approval  of  the  annual  conference,  this  commission  is  em- 
powered to  emfdoy  a  director  of  religious  education  at  those  charges 
in  which  are  located  State  instituticms.  The  five  annual  conferences 
in  Texas  and  the  three  in  Missouri  had  already  begun  this  work  at 
the  seats  of  the  universities  of  these  States  even  before  this  commis- 
sion was  provided  for,  and  the  autliorities  of  the  church  and  of  the 
universities  have  been  working  in  perfect  harmony  and  genuine 
cooperation* 

3.  Secvetai'y  of  department  of  Quiyiisteridl  supply  and  training 
and  of  religious  education, — For-  some  years  the  board  of  educa- 
tion has  maintained  a  department  of  ministerial  supply  and  train- 
ing to  whicK  a  secretary  has  given  all  his  time.  But  the  proposed 
division  of  the  work  of  the  correspondence  school  and  the  election  of 
a  director  at  each  of  the  two  schools  of  theology  will  relieve  this 
seci'etary  of  much  of  his  work,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  ministerial 
training.  The  board  has,  therefore^  elected  him  to  the  office  of  ^^  sec- 
retary of  ministerial  supply  and  training  and  of  religious  educa- 
tion,'^ with  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  give  practically  all  of  his 
time  to  questions  pertaining  to  ministerial  supply  and  religious  edu- 
cation. Beginning  with  the  college  year  1918-19,  therefore,  the 
board  is  to  have  a  secretary  to  whom  is  committed  the  specific  task 
of  promoting  distinctive  religious  education  in  colleges  of  the  church, 
in  State  institutions,  and  wherever  else  he  deems  it  practicable. 

AID  TO  NEGtO  BOFCATION. 

This  church  does  not  own  and  control  outright  any  Ni^ro  scIkkiI, 
but  jointly  with  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrdti  it  owns 
Paine  College,  Augusta,  Ga.  In  additicm  to  its  contributions  to  this 
school  the  church  has  also  been  making  small  annua]  dcoiations  to  five 
or  six  of  the  schools  belonging  entirely  to  the  Colored  MethodtsI 
Episcopal  Chm^.  In  recent  years  approximately  $20,000  have  been 
given  annually  through  the  board  of  education  and  the  home  de- 
partment of  the  board  of  missions  to  Negro  sdiooh.    Modi  more 
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than  tliis  amount  was  given  in  response  to  appeals  at  annual  confer- 
ences and  elsewhere,  but  that  has  been  the  amount  officially  and  defi- 
nitely set  aside  for  certain  specific  work  in  Negro  schools. 

But  the  General  Conference  of  1918  was  much  more  responsive  to 
the  educational  needs  of  the  Negro  than  any  previous  General  Con-, 
ference  has  been^  The  program  which  the  General  Conference  of  this 
year  has  laid  out  includes:  (1)  An  annual  assessment  upon  the  entire 
church  of  $55^50  for  colored  work,  one  half  of  which  is  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  board  of  education  and  the  other  half  by  the  board 
of  missions.  (2)  The  missionary  centenary  movement,  which  pro- 
poses to  raise  $35,000,000  in  the  cliurch  within  tlie  next  five  years, 
carries  with  it  a  program  of  about  $1,000,000  for  the  religious  wel- 
fare of  the  Negro,  about  $100,000  of  which  is  to  go  to  Paine  College 
and  $250,000  is  to  be  distributed  equally  among  five  other  educational 
institutions  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  ChurcK 

CAMPAIGN    FOR   ENDOWMENTS   AND   PLANT   IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  1917  the  corro- 
8]>onding  secretary  called  attention  to  the  financial  needs  of  the 
whole  educational  field  of  the  church  and  made  certain  specific 
recommendations  for  meeting  these  needs.  After  making  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  prsent  educational  situation,  he  declared  it  to  be  "of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  debts  of  our  schools  be  paid ;  that 
endowment  sufficient  to  insure  to  them  at  least  a  moderate  annual  in- 
come be  secured,  and  that  their  buildings  be  made  reasonably  ade- 
quate." He  recommended  that  the  board  endeavor  to  secure  from 
the  General  Conference  of  1918  the  following  action:  (1)  Fix  a 
definite  minimum  sum  as  required  to  meet  the  educational  needs  for 
the  next  four  years,  request  the  church  to  contribute  said  sum,  and 
authorize  the  educational  forces  to  collect  it.  (2)  Provide  for  an 
agency  to  apportion  to  each  institution  the  amount  which  it  should 
receive.  (3)  Provide  for  an  agency  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
eliminate  or  combine  superfluous  schools  in  case  it  appears  that  such 
action  is  necessary.  (4)  Provide  for  an  organization  under  whoso 
general  superintendency  an  educational  forward  movement  shall  be 
conducted. 

The  board  thereupon  directed  that  its  corresponding  secreLiry 
obtain  detailed  information  from  the  institutions  themselves  as  to 
the  amounts  necessary  for  them  to  secure  "  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  their  work  successfully."  This  direction  was  carried  out  with 
much  care,  and  the  secretary's  quadriennial  report  to  the  General 
Conference  in  May,  1918,  gs^ve  an  itemized  statement  of  the  need 
of  the  several  institutions.  Not  including  the  two  universities  the 
aggregate  amount  which  the  institutions  need,  according  to  their 
reports  to  the  board  of  education,  is  $13,208,655.     The  two  uni- 
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versities  reported  that  they  should  have  within  the  next  four  years 
additional  resources  amounting  to  $5,000,000  each.  Becognizing  the 
fact  that  to  carry  out  successfully  any  movement  to  jgecun*  the 
$23,000,000  needed  to  strengthen  the  institutions  of  the  church  would 
require  the  cooperative  effort  of  all  available  agencies  and  that  such 
cooperation  would  be  impossible  without  the  proper  organization,  the 
General  Conference  of  1918  enacted  the  following  legislation  looking 
to  a  great  educational  forward  movement. 

1.  A  church-wide  campaign  to  raise  $13,000,000  for  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  church  was  approved  and  ordered.  This  campaign 
is  to  be  "  conducted  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Greneral 
Conference  board  of  education  in  cooperation  with  annual  conference 
boards  of  education  and  college  trustees." 

2.  A  campaign  for  $10,000,000  for  the  church's  two  universities — 
$5,000,000  for  Emory  University,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  $5,000,000  for 
Southern  Methodist  University,  at  Dallas,  Tex. — was  indorsed  and 
ordered.  The  immediate  conduct  of  this  campaign  was  lodged  in 
the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  two  universities. 

3.  The  organization  of  an  educational  association  among  the 
schools,  colleges,  and  miiversities  of  the  church.  This  association 
has  already  been  organized.  Its  purpose  is  to  foster  the  cause  of 
Christian  education,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  render  invaluable 
aid  in  the  conduct  of  the  financial^  campaigns  which  have  been 
ordered. 

4.  The  board  of  education  was  authorized,  if  it  deems  wise,  to 
make  provision  for  a  commission  on  consolidation  to  which  shall  be 
given  "authority  to  investigate  and  advise  with  reference  to  the 
correlation,  elimination,  or  consolidation  of  any  educational  institu- 
tion or  institutions  of  our  church  wherever  one  or  more  annual  con- 
ferences request  the  board  of  education  for  such  assistance." 

There  has  been  no  more  important  achievement  in  the  educational 
history  of  the  last  two  years  of  this  church  than  the  securing  of  this 
legislation  which  makes  possible  the  necessary  organization  and  ma- 
chinery for  a  unified,  cooperative  church- wide  financial  campaign  for 
the  endowment  and  plant  improvement  of  all  those  institutions  of 
learning  which  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  church  believes 
should  be  maintained  and  strengthened. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  NORTH. 

By  FsANK  W.  Padelfobd, 
Executive  Secretary  Board  of  Bducation. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  Northern  Baptists  are  fostered  by 
two  denominational  agencies,  the  board  of  education  and  tlie  Amer* 
lean  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.    The  latter  owns  and  directs 
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the  schools  for  Negroes  and  Indians.  All  other  educational  interests 
are  directed  by  the  board  of  education.  The  denomination,  as  such, 
however,  does  not  own  or  control  its  schools  for  the  American  whites. 
They  are  all  under  the  direction  of  boards  of  trustees,  most  of  which 
are  self -perpetuating.  l^Hiile  the  denomination  supports  and  fosters 
many  schools,  it  wishes  them  to  be  free  from  denominational  control. 

The  Baptists  of  the  North  have  8  theological  seminaries,  9  train- 
ing schools  mostly  for  preparing  ministers  for  non-English- 
speaking  churches,  22  colleges,  10  junior  colleges,  and  20  academies. 
These  institutions  enroll  28,286  students,  have  property  worth 
$31,525,203  and  endowments  of  $49,084,299. 

The  Baptist  Church,  North,  owns  and  controls  through  its  Home 
Mission  Society  23  schools  for  the  Negroes  of  the  South,  13  being  of 
college  grade  and  10  of  secondary  grade.  It  owns  one  school  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  Indians  and  several  for  elementary  educa- 
tion. It  also  conducts  one  school  in  Cuba  and  one  in  Porto  Rico. 
The  total  attendance  at  the  missionary  schools  is  8,073,  of  whom 
2,396  are  receiving  some  form  of  industrial  training  and  444  are 
preparing  for  the  ministry.  These  school  properties  are  valued  at 
$1,454,000. 

In  1915  the  denomination  adopted  a  program  of  advance  for  a 
five-year  period.  The  educational  items  in  that  program  are  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Student  pastors  in  25  universities,  15,000  Baptist  students  in 
colleges  and  universities,  1,000  Baptists  students  in  theological  semi- 
naries, and  $6,000,000  additional  equipment  and  endowment  for  our 
schools  at  home  and  abroad.'*  Until  our  entrance  into  the  war  the 
church  was  making  rapid  pi'Ogress  in  the  attainment  of  each  of  these 
goals,  but  the  war  has  caused  a  serious  setback.  We  had  student  pas- 
tors or  assistants  in  19  universities.  The  exact  nimiber  of  Baptist 
students  in  colleges  was  unknown,  but  we  had  17,841  students  in  our 
Baptist  colleges.  The  number  of  students  in  our  theological  institu- 
tions was  997.  There  has  been  a  serious  decrease  in  all  these  direc- 
tions as  a  result  of  the  war. 

The  financial  program  of  the  Church  for  its  schools  has  not  been 
seriously  affected  as  yet.  During  the  three  years  1915-1918  there  have 
been  added  to  the  funds  of  our  institutions  $10,568,094.  Thus  in 
three  years  we  have  surpassed  the  goal  set  for  five  years.  During  the 
year  1917-18  the  additions  have  amounted  to  more  than  $3,500,000. 

The  most  important  development  of  the  last  two  years  has  been  the 
decision  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  to 
found  a  graduate  medical  school  of  the  highest  grade.  The  origi- 
nal foundation  for  this  school  will  be  $15,000,000,  a  half  of  which 
had  been  subscribed  when  war  was  declared.  The  project  is  only 
temporarily  delayed  by  the  war.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees 
to  found  the  school  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.    The  Middle 
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States  will  then  have  a  graduate  medical  school  of  the  grade  of  Johns 
Hopkins. 

During  the  past  year  another  consolidation  has  taken  place  in 
Iowa.  Union  College,  located  at  Des  Moines,  which  is  a  result  of 
the  consolidation  two  years  ago  of  Central  University  and  Des 
Moines  College,  has  now  absorbed  Highland  Park  College  and  pur- 
chased its  property  in  Des  Moines.  This  has  assured  one  strong  in- 
stitution in  the  place  of  three  weaker  ones. 

The  board  of  education  has  just  embarked  upon  a  project  to  raise 
a  large  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  devoted  for  a  period  of 
five  years  following  the  close  of  the  war,  or  so  long  as  may  bo  neces- 
sary, to  assisting  Baptist  boys  who  have  been  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  completing  their  education.  Large  numbers  of  boys  left  for  the 
war  with  their  education  only  partially  completed.  Many  of  them 
will  wish  to  return  and  the  church  intends  to  assist  them  in  finish- 
ing their  education. 

The  Baptist  Church,  North,  has  maintained  an  increasingly  ex- 
tensive work  among  the  Negroes  of  the  South  since  the  days  of  tiieir 
liberation.  The  most  important  of  its  institutions  are  Spelman 
Seminary  for  girls  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  an  enrollment  of  780 ;  Bene- 
dict College  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  with  an  enrollment  of  694;  Shaw 
University,  Kaleigh,  N.  C,  an  institution  with  fi:ll  collegiate  depart- 
ment and  several  graduate  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  402.  The 
one  school  for  the  higher  education  of  the  Indians  is  Bacone  College 
at  Bacone,  Okla.,  with  an  enrollment  of  266. 

The  clmrch  maintains  schools  for  training  ministers  for  the  new 
populations  in  America  among  the  Danes,  Hungarians,  Norwegians, 
Russians,  Slovaks,  Swedes,  and  Germans. 


_  SOUTHERN  BAPTISTS  AND  EDUCATION. 

By  J.  W.  Cammack, 

Secretary,  Education  Commission  of  the  Southern  BaptUt  Convention, 

Tn  the  17  States  which  cover  the  territory  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  are  more  than  two  and  three  quarter  million  white  Bap- 
tists who  are  enrolled  in  the  churches.  A  number  of  their  colleges 
were  founded  around  the  year  1825.  In  their  organized  educational 
work  Southern  Baptists  were  preceded  by  the  Northern  Baptists,  who 
founded  Brown  Univei-sity  in  1764  and  who  gave  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity its  first  president.  For  many  years  Southern  Baptists  sliared 
the  poverty  which  was  general  in  the  South.  Many  of  their  members 
are  in  the  rural  districts  and  very  much  of  whatever  progress  has 
been  made  in  rural  free  schools  in  the  South  has  been  due  to  the 
initiative  of  Baptist  country  pastors  and  to  the  voluntary  gifts,  in 
addition  to  the  school  levy,  from  Baptist  men  and  women. 
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THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  training  of  ministers  and  mission  workers  Southern  Bap- 
tists t^avd  the  Southern  Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  the 
Southwestern  Theological  Seminary  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  and  the 
Baptist  Bible  Institute  at  New  Orleans,  La.  The  first  of  these  has 
more  male  students  than  any  other  theological  seminary  in  this 
country,  the  number,  in  1917,  being  322.  The  institute  at  New 
Orleans  opened  its  first  session  in  September,  1918.  In  tlie  other  two 
instituticms,  in  1917,  were  474  men  and  217  women;  the  latter  were 
taking  training  for  mission  and  social  settlement  work.  Their  prop- 
erty was  valued  at  $1,100,000  and  the  endowment  amounted  to 
$1,^5,000. 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

Southern  Baptists  have  38  schools  of  college  and  university  grade. 
Not  all  of  these  have  reached  the  standard  college  grade,  according  to 
the  Southern  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  but  are  giving  four 
years  of  college  work  beyond  the  standard  high  school.  In  these,  in 
1917,  were  399  male  and  376  female  teachers,  and  5,433  male  and 
Sy851  female  students.  The  property  was  valued  at  $8,5^,493  and 
the  productive  endowment  at  $5,370,000.  Their  income  amounted  to 
$1,420,289.  • 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 

A  system  of  junior  colleges,  giving  two  years  of  standaitl  college 
*rork,  in  addition  to  high-scliool  courses,  is  being  developed  by  South- 
em  Baptists.  There  are  15  of  these,  and  in  1917  there  were  in  them 
671  young  men  and  2,272  young  women.  Their  property  is  valued 
at  $2,000,000.  Most  of  these  schools  are  unendowed.  Several  of 
them  are  supported  in  part  by  annual  gifts  from  the  dmrches. 

ACADE3IIES. 

Of  the  high-school  grade,  Soutliern  Baptists  have  77  institutions. 
These  give  from  14  to  17  units  credit  for  work  done,  and  prepare 
students  for  universities  and  colleges.  In  them,  in  1917,  were  5,851 
boys  and  5,029  girls.    Their  property  is  valued  at  $2,335,250. 

ORPIIAVAGES. 

School  work  is  done  in  13  orphanages  which  are  under  control  of 
Southern  Baptists,  In  some  of  these  the  work  is  carried  on  up  to  the 
eighth  grade,  and  some  give  four  years  of  high-school  work.  In  the 
sdiools  of  these  institutions  in  1917  were  877  boys  and  965  girls. 
Their  property  is  valued  at  ^,000,000.    Thus  the  total  number  of 
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schools  fostered  and  conti-olled  by  white  Southern  Baptists  is  145. 
The  total  number  of  students  is  28,640.  The  property  value  is  $15,- 
993,000,  and  the  endowment  amounts  to  $7,343,000. 

PRESENT  PROGRAM. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  in  May, 
1918,  a  program  was  unanimously  adopted  which  definitely  calls  for 
the  securing  of  $15,000,000  for  new  equipment  and  endowment  for 
denominational  schools  within  five  years,  and  an  enrollment  in  the 
schools  of  35,000  students.  A  part  of  this  program  is  to  bring  25  of 
these  schools  up  .to  the  requirements  of  standard  colleges  according 
to  the  standards  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Schools  and  C!oUeges. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

By  M.  C.  Aliaben, 
Superintendent  of  ScJtooU,  Woman^a  Board  9f  Home  Mis^ong, 

The  educational  activities  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  are  for  the  most  part  covered  by  the  reports 
of  (a)  the  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions,  (&)  the  Board  of 
Missions  for  Freedmen,  and  (c)  the  College  Board.  The  church  is 
making  contributions  to  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  Alaska  and  Cuba  and  Poito  Rico.  Men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  one  boarding  school,  namely,  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Porto  Rico,  is  under  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  task  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  primarily  to 
establish  and  maintain  grammar  and  secondary  schools  at  strategic 
points  throughout  the  United  States,  among  communities  deprived 
by  location,  race  prejudice,  environment,  or  for  some  other  reason  of 
the  advantages  of  public-school  education  or  Christian  influence  and 
training.  Through  the  mission  schools  established  in  such  centers 
appeal  is  made  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  sides  of  life,  and  the  result- 
ing tendency  is  almost  invariably  a  general  mental  awakening  and 
improved  standard  of  living.  The  course  of  study  followed  in  the 
mission  schools  is  similar  to  that  of  the  State  public  schools,  with 
particular  stress  on  industrial  training,  so  that  when  boys  and  girla 
leave  these  schools  they  may  be  well  equipped  for  the  successful  un- 
dertaking of  life  in  a  rural  environment,  both  as  useful  citizens  and 
as  home  makers. 

There  are  also  Presbyterian  schools  in  immigrant  communities. 
These  are  controlled  on  a  different  basis  from  the  others,  the  work 
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being  administei-ed  locally,  although  the  funds  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  board. 

The  officers  of  the  Woman's  Board  and  the  College  Board  are  lo- 
cated at  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City ;  the  headquarters  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  for  Frcedmen  are  513  Bessemer  Building,  Sixth 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  following  is  a  r^sum^  of  statistics  of  boarding  and  day  schools 
of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions:  Boarding  schools — com- 
missioned workers,  185;  enrollment,  2,159;  average  attendance,  1,663; 
Sunday-school  scholars,  1,636;  young  people's  society  members,  866; 
number  united  with  church,  159;  schools,  21.  Day  schools — com- 
missioned workers,  33;  enrolhnent,  1,145;  average  attendance,  748; 
Sunday-school  scholars,  508;  young  people's  society  members,  146; 
number  united  with  church,  7;  schools,  17.  The  figures  for  enroll- 
ment and  average  attendance  are  obtained  from  the  annual  reports 
covering  the  school  year  1916-17.  All  other  statistics  are  for  the 
calendar  year  1917. 

The  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  has  for  its  task  the  greatest 
possible  contributions  toward  the  educational  development  of  the 
Negro  race  in  the  South.  This  is  a  problem  which  has  confronted 
the  church  ever  since  the  emancipation  of  the  Negro  50  years  ago, 
until  now  it  is  concerned  with  more  than  8,000,000  colored  people, 
largely  in  rural  communities,  scattered  throughout  13  States.  When 
tlie  fact  is  considered  that  30  per  cent  of  these  8,000,000  people  are 
illiterate,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  church  is  committed  here  to  a 
most  important  work. 

The  schools  maintained  by  this  board  have  a  property  value  of 
approximately  $1,100,000. 

Number  of  day  schools 140 

Number  of  teachers  in  day  schools 426 

Number  of  boarding  schools 1 27 

Total  number  of  schools lOT 

Enrollment 18,108 

The  College  Board  was  organized  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1883.  It  represents  the  church  in  its  work 
and  relations  with  educational  institutions,  including  those  of  college 
and  university  rank,  as  well  as  academies  and  special  schools.  Its 
function  is  to  aid  in  the  establishing  and  strengthening  of  such  insti- 
tutions. In  this  it  diffei*s  from  the  board  of  education  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  function  of  which  is  to  aid  students  and  to  carry 
on  religious  work  among  Presbyterian  students  in  tax-supported  in- 
stitutions. * 

Presbyterian  colleges  are  so  called  for  various  reasons.  Some  are 
connected  with  the  church  by  means  of  a  charter  provision  requiring 
their  trustees  to  be  elected  by  an  ecclesiastical  body,  such  as  a  pres- 
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bytery  or  synod,  or  that  all  or  a  part  of  the  trustees  be  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Sometimes  both  of  these  cliarter  require- 
ments exist. 

The  relation  thus  established  between  the  church  and  the  institu- 
tion is  commonly  called  the  "organic"  relation.  Other  colleges 
called  "  Presbyterian  "  are  so  by  reason  of  historical  associations  and 
the  fact  that  a  majority  of  their  students  and  friends  hare  been 
members  of  this  church.  Among  such  institutions  are  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  Hamilton  College,  Coe  College,  and  others. 

The  relation  of  the  College  Board  to  a  Presbyterian  college  is  an 
administrative  or  financial  relation,  not  an  ecclesiastical  relation. 
This  board  gives  out  of  it^  treasury  from  time  to  time  whatever  funds 
may  be  available  toward  the  endowment  or  cuiTent  support  of  cer- 
tain Presbyterian  colleges  needing  such  help.  The  number  of  such 
institutions  thus  aided  varies  from  year  to  year.  With  other  col- 
leges not  receiving  such  financial  aid  the  board  sustains  an  advisory 
relation,  counseling  from  time  to  time  with  boards  of  trustees  or  with 
presidents  on  matters  of  policy  or  administration. 

During  the  college  year  closing  June,  1917,  there  were  in  the  list  of 
institutions  sustaining  the  above  relations  with  the  College  Board 
1  university,  44  colleges,  7  special  and  technical  schools,  3  junior 
colleges,  and  6  secondary  schools.  Tliese  institutions  reported  a  net 
total  eni-ollment  of  27,180  students;  a  total  income  for  current  ex- 
penses during  the  year  of  $4,446,936 ;  a  total  value  of  grounds,  build- 
ings, and  equipment  of  $21,370,088;  and  productive  endowment  funds 
totaling  $17,060,056. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

By  William  B.  Gabdneb, 
General  Secretary,  General  Board  of  Rellgioug  Education, 

The  educational  field  of  the  Episcopal  Chmxh  contains  12  theo* 
logical  seminaries,  3  church  colleges,  112  church  preparatory  schools, 
and  7,000  Sunday  schools.  There  are  no  separate  boards  of  educa- 
tion or  independent  controlling  organizations  in  charge  of  tliese 
agencies.  With  the  exception  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
located  in  New  York,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Church,  all  the  institutions  are  directed  by  boards  of 
trustees  that  are  self -perpetuating  or  elected  by  diocesan  conven- 
tions. 

To  unify  all  the  educational  work,  the  General  Convention,  which 
meets  once  in  three  years,  has  authorized  a  general  board  of  relig- 
ious education  and  committed  to  it  the  "unification  and  develop- 
ment "  of  all  the  educational  agencies  of  the  church.    As  the  board 
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has  been  at  work  since  1913,  a  description  of  its  organization  and 
administration  will  represent  the  educational  movements  within  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

The  board  is  organized  into  four  departments : 

(1)  The  Department  of  Parochial  Education  studies  and  develops 
all  the  educational  agencies  within  the  parish,  i.  e.,  in  Sunday  schools 
(now  called  church  schools),  in  the  various  efforts  to  stimulate  Chris- 
tian ideals  in  the  home,  and  in  the  educational  opportunities  in  clubs, 
guilds,  and  societies  maintained  by  the  parish. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Secondary  Education  surveys  the  stand- 
ards of  religious  education  within  the  preparatory  schools,  organizes 
cooperation  and  conferences  among  the  teachers  and  principals,  and 
discovers  the  best  methods  of  administration. 

(3)  The  Department  of  Collegiate  Education  aims  to  strengthen 
the  student  in  loyalty  to  the  church,  to  further  his  religious  educa- 
tion by  the  study  of  Christianity  and  church  life,  and  to  train  him 
for  Christian  leadership.  This  department  accomplishes  much  work 
through  a  national  student  council  organized  and  conducted  by  the 
professors,  college  pastors,  and  students. 

(4)  The  Department  of  Theological  Education  strives  to  raise 
the  standards  of  the  educational  requirements  for  the  ministry  and 
to  keep  them  in  harmony  with  changing  social  conditions ;  it  devises 
and  promotes  plans  for  recruiting  the  ministry  and  encourages  the 
establishment  of  financial  aid  in  the  form  of  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships. 

AH  these  departments  call  councilors  to  their  aid.  These  are 
chosen  because  they  are  expert  or  practical  workers  in  some  particu- 
lar educational  field.  At  all  times  there  are  at  least  50  persons  giving 
volunteer  and  expert  service  as  councilors. 

Auxiliary  to  the  general  board  and  also  organized  by  vote  of  the 
General  Convention  are  eight  provincial  boards  of  religious  educa- 
tion, one  in  each  of  the  eight  provinces  of  the  church.  These  boards 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  operation  the  plans  of  the  gen- 
eral board  in  so  far  as  they  are  possible  within  the  province,  and  to 
report  to  the  general  board  educational  conditions  within  the  prov- 
ince. 

Within  each  of  the  hundred  dioceses  there  is  a  diocesan  board  of 
education,  or  a  commission  or  an  educational  committee.  These  deal 
with  local  problems  and  apply  principles  and  methods  recommended 
by  the  general  board. 

With  this  view  of  the  educational  organization  of  the  Episcopal 
Cliurch,  the  following  paragraphs  will  deal  briefly  with  some  of  the 
activities  which  have  commanded  the  attention  and  administration 
of  these  various  boards. 
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CHRISTIAN  NURTURE. 

A  general  unity  of  organization  and  purpose  has  been  introduced 
into  the  course  of  studies  in  the  church  schools  of  the  various  parishes. 
A  system  of  Christian  education  from  the  home  through  adolescence 
has  been  defined,  published,  and  in  a  large  measure  accepted.  It  is 
called  the  Cliristian  Nurture  Series,  because  it  is  committed  to  two 
fundamental  principles:  First,  it  believes  in  putting  the  child  in 
the  center;  in  other  words,  it  recognizes  the  law  of  growth  as  the 
highest  consideration.  The  plan  of  teaching  is  determined  more  by 
the  kind  of  material  capable  of  feeding  the  child's  spiritual  life  than 
bj^  the  desire  to  have  certain  subjects  studied.  Secondly,  the  Qiris- 
tian  Nurture  Series  recognizes  a  training  in  religion  which  is  more 
than  mere  teaching.  This  training  includes,  but  does  not  end  with, 
instruction  in  truth.  There  must  be  a  development  of  loyalty  to 
the  church,  a  fostering  of  the  inner  spiritual  life,  and  a  constant 
practice  in  Christian  helpfulness. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  secure  an  orderly  advance  from  course  to 
course,  each  one  being  built  upon  previous  instruction,  and  leading 
up  to  that  which  follows.  Each  lesson  has  a  specific  aim  stated, 
and  these  aims  in  succession  make  a  clearly  defined  pathway  up  which 
the  child  is  led  to  the  goal  appropriate  to  each  period  of  his  develop- 
ment. 

On  account  of  the  great  diversity  in  grading  in  various  schools  and 
dioceses,  no  attempt  is  made  to  assign  certain  courses  to  definite  de- 
partments; as,  for  instance,  primary,  junior,  and  senior.  Each 
school  is  left  to  make  the  adjustment  for  itself  as  to  where  one  de- 
partment ends  and  another  begins.  Approximate  ages  at  which  the 
instruction  is  appropriate  are  suggested. 

The  course  is  not  Bible-centric.  While  all  the  valuable  material 
in  the  Bible  is  ultimately  placed  before  the  pupil,  there  is  a  five-fold 
aim  throughout  the  entire  series;  the  study  of  the  Scripture,  training 
the  memory,  training  in  church  loyalty,  training  in  devojtional  life, 
and  training  in  community  service ;  all  find  place  in  each  course,  to 
the  end  that  the  young  Christian  is  helped  to  give  expression  to  his 
Christianity  as  he  studies  it. 

During  1917,  108,000  teachers  and  pupils  studied  this  course, 

A  BETTER  EQUIPPED  MINISTRY. 

The  board  has  also  given  much  attention  to  the  new  studies  which 
should  enter  into  the  training  of  the  minister  in  order  that  he  might 
fulfill  the  new  demands  made  upon  the  church.  The  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1916  instructed  the  board  to 
make  a  study  of  the  training  of  the  minister  and  formulate  such 
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new  canons  as  the  study  would  reveal  to  be  necessary.  The  board 
committed  the  task  to  a  council  composed  of  men,  some  of  whom 
were  expert  in  theological  education  and  others  ministers  in  various 
types  of  communities,  and  therefore  familiar  with  the  new  demands 
made  upon  the  church  by  modern  life.  They  proposed  five  principles 
upon  which  should  be  based  any  requirements  for  the  education  of 
the  ministry.  The  first  principle  is  that  there  should  be  a  full  nor- 
mal standard,  formulated  by  the  canons  of  the  church,  mandatory 
in  character,  put  to  the  fore  as  descriptive  of  the  church's  mind,  and 
expressed  in  simple  and  general  terms  intended  to  indicate  subjects 
only. 

The  second  principle  is  that  of  electives.  To  the  above  normal 
standard  should  be  added  the  requirement  that  each  candidate  for  the 
ministry  must  offer  some  electives  in  order  that  some  degree  of 
specialization  may  take  place  in  his  preparation. 

The  third  principle  has  to  do  with  a  minimum  standard,  which 
shall  be  sufficiently  low  and  elastic  to  meet  all  proper  needs  and  con- 
ditions, but  this  standard  must  be  reached  by  the  process  of  obvious 
subtraction  and  departure  from  the  full  normal  standard,  and  shall 
be  strictly  limited  to  well-defined  special  cases. 

The  fourth  principle  defines  these  special  cases  to  be  (a)  men  of 
30  years  or  over,  (6)  men  of  other  race  or  speech,  (e)  men  who  desire 
to  minister  in  a  localized  field. 

The  fifth  principle  concerns  the  interpretation  and  definition  of  the 
subjects  of  examination  and  places  the  responsibility  upon  bishops 
and  examining  chaplains,  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  general 
board  of  religious  education. 

Around  these  five  principles  is  gathered  the  discussion  regarding 
the  education  of  the  minister  and  the  method  of  his  admission  into 
office.  The  new  canon  will  be  presented  to  the  general  convention, 
which  meets  in  Detroit  in  October,  1919. 

THE  APPROACH  TO  STUDENTS. 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  approximately  500  professors  and 
17,000  students  in  colleges  and  State  universities.  In  order  to  reach' 
these  and  make  them  feel  that  their  period  of  academic  study  is  not  a 
period  of  separation  from  the  church,  the  general  board  has  organ- 
ized the  national  student  council,  which  is  the  medium  by  which 
the  church  approaches  the  student  with  requests  for  study,  wor- 
ship, missionary  giving,  and  enlistment,  and  community  service.  In 
all  the  colleges  and  State  universities  are  local  oganizations  of 
Episcopal  students,  in  some  cases  affiliated  with  the  Christian  asso- 
ciation. These  are  called  "  units."  A  unit  becomes  a  member  of  the 
national  student  council  when  it  agrees  to  fulfil  the  following 
minimum  progi'am: 
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()  Worship:  The  unit  shall  make  provision  for  attendance  at  a  cburch 
service  once  a  week,  which  If  possible  shall  be  the  holy  commnnion,  and  shall 
also  make  provision  for  a  monthly  corporate  communion. 

(2)  Reiigious  education:  The  unit  shall  make  provision  for  religious  educa- 
tion under  church  auspices  at  least  during  Advent  and  Leot 

(3)  Church  extension:  The  unit  shall  undertake  to  extend  the  church  both 
in  the  college  and  throughout  the  world  by  personal  prayer,  work,  and  con- 
tributions. 

(4)  Rervicc:  The  unit  shall  provide  opportunities  for  personal  service 
in  the  church  and  in  the  community. 

(5)  Meetings:  At  least  four  meetings  of  the  unit  shall  be  held  each  year. 

The  advantages  of  this  council  are  many:  First,  it  unifies  the 
approach  of  the  church  to  the  student.  The  appeals  made  by  the 
various  organizations  of  the  church  for  the  attenticm,  interest,  and 
investment  of  the  student  are  rapidly  increasing.  By  this  national 
student  council  they  come  in  an  orderly  process  and  receive  at  all 
times  the  best  attention  of  the  student.  Secondly,  the  national 
student  council  is  a  democratic  organization;  its  control  rests  with 
the  students  and  with  the  members  of  the  faculty,  who  are  Episco- 
palians. These  two  groups  always  constitute  a  majority.  And  in 
the  third  place,  the  council  makes  no  attempt  to  define  the  type  of 
local  organization.  Any  society  within  the  college  or  any  group  of 
Episcopalians  who  are  willing  to  fulfill  the  minimum  program  may 
be  recognized  aJ5  a  unit.  The  emphasis  is  not  on  the  oi-ganization, 
but  an  the  plan  of  work. 

WEEK-DAY  RELTOIOUS   INSTRUCTION. 

Tlie  board  is  active  in  promoting  week-day  instruction  in  religion. 
For  many  years  it  has  maintained  a  day  school  for  religious  instruc- 
tion in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  Gary,  Ind.  This  is 
an  experimental  station.  Here  are  tried  out  those  methods  of  coop- 
eration with  the  public  school  which  will  render  religious  instruc- 
tion a  part  of  the  child's  total  education.  This  school  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  practicable  to  maintain  a  week-day  religious  school 
and  that  the  children  will  attend  such  a  school  regularly  and  study 
as  hard  as  in  the  public  school. 

This  experimental  station  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  develop- 
ing public  sentiment,  which  is  more  and  more  coming  to  sustain 
religious  day  schools  cooperating  with  public  schools. 

Closely  related  to  the  Gary  experiment  is  the  encouragement  given 
to  religious  instruction  by  the  credits  offered  in  certain  high  schools 
throughout  the  land  for  work  done  in  the  Bible  outside  of  school 
time.  The  action  of  the  State  board  of  Virginia  is  typical.  By 
arrangements  with  the  University  of  Virginia,  an  official  syllabus 
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of  Bible  study  for  high-school  credits  has  been  published  and  has 
become  operative.  All  Saints,  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  and  Grace  Church, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  are  types  of  parishes  where  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  public-school  autliorities  so  that  the  church  conducts 
Bible  study,  for  which  credit  is  given  in  the  public  schools. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

The  general  board  through  its  provincial  and  diocesan  boards 
has  facilitated  the  movement  of  summer  schools.  In  the  summer  of 
1018,  21  summer  schools  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  A  few  were  exclusively  for  clergy;  the  others  were  for 
church  workers.  In  many  cases  in  these  summer  schools  courses  are 
now  given  so  that  the  work  done  may  count  for  credits  toward  a 
diploma  of  the  general  board.  Under  this  plan  a  portion  of  the  work 
is  done  in  summer  schools  and  another  portion  through  correspon- 
dence or  home  reading,  with  examination. 

TEACHER  TRAIXIXG. 

The  war  has  revealed  more  clearly  than  ever  before  the  need  of 
spiritual  leadership  in  the  life  of  the  Nation.  In  a  thousand  ways  it 
has  shown  that  spiritual  ideals  control  mankind,  that  the  conscience 
of  a  nation  can  be  at  its  best  only  when  the  citizens  of  that  nation 
recognize  and  obey  the  laws  of  Grod.  These  convictions  have  become 
the  basis  of  a  vast  movement  for  the  training  of  all  the  religious 
teachers  of  the  youth  of  the  land  in  homes  and  schools.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1918  the  general  board  did  its  share  in  a  large  interdenomi- 
national campaign  by  which  thousands  of  teachers  were  encouraged 
to  begin  the  study  of  a  standard  course  of  teacher  training,  contain- 
ing 120  units,  the  completion  of  which  would  take  three  years.  The 
unique  feature  of  this  standard  coiu:se  is  its  turning  from  the  content 
of  the  Bible  to  the  method  of  teaching  Christianity.  Such  subjects 
as  "How  to  teach  the  life  of  Christ,"  "How  to  teach  the  mission 
of  the  church,"  "How  to  train  the  devotional  life,"  show  conclu- 
sively that  the  church  is  seeking  for  definite  methods  in  tlie  accom- 
plishment of  its  spiritual  work  with  the  young. 

EDUCATION   AND  THE  WAR. 

Throughtout  the  years  of  the  war  the  board  endeavored  to  stimulate 
widespread  patriotic  effort.  The  buying  of  Liberty  bonds,  of  war- 
saving  stamps,  gifts  to  the  Bed  Cross,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, and  the  Armenians  and  Sylvian  relief  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  various  institutions  of  the  church. 
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Feeling  the  depression  that  would  ultimately  come  over  the  coun- 
try as  the  casualty  lists  came  in,  the  board  published  and  issued  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  "  Studies  in  Religion  for  War  Times."  This  was 
circulated  among  the  clergy  and  teachers  of  the  church  with  the  in- 
tention of  providing  material  to  maintain  spiritual  morale  in  the 
midst  of  personal  loss. 


LATTER-DAY  SAINTS'  SCHOOLS. 

By  Horace  H.  Ouu  icings, 
Oeneral  Superintendent  L,  D,  8.  BcJtooU, 

I.  HISTORY  AND  FUNCTION  OF  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS'  SCHOOLS. 

In  Utah,  as  in  New  England,  parochial  schools  preceded  the  pub- 
lic schools.  True,  our  State  university  was  founded,  so  far  as  the 
legislative  act  was  concerned,  in  1850,  less  than  three  years  after  the 
Utah  pioneers  arrived,  but  it  did  not  perform  its  functions  as  a  uni- 
versity until  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  The  common 
schools  were  supported  by  tuition  entirely  until  the  later  seventies, 
and  from  1875  until  little  more  than  a  decade  ago  most  of  the  high- 
school  work  outside  of  the  two  largest  cities  was  done  by  our  church 
schools. 

The  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  an  expensive  system  of  church 
schools,  when  the  State  schools  are  free  and  so  efficient,  is  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  religious  education,  to  be  of  force  and  value,  must 
be  given  with  the  same  care  and  efficiency  and  at  the  same  stage  of 
the  child^s  development  as  secular  education. 

II.  STATISTICAL. 

The  following  brief  table  of  statistics  will  show  the  number  of 
schools  in  session  during  the  last  biennium ;  their  location,  number 
of  teachers,  highest  enrollment,  and  average  attendance.  All  of 
them  give  four  years  of  regular  high-school  work,  and  the  first  six 
give,  in  addition,  two  years  of  college  work  in  education  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  public  schools,  where  there  is  always  a  great  de- 
mand. The  Brigham  Young  University  offers  full  college  courses 
and  confers  degrees. 
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Name. 


Location. 


Numb«r 

.of 
teachers. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Averace 
att«nd- 


1.  Brigham  Young  University. 

2.  Brigham  Young  College 

3.  Pixie  Normal  College 


4.  Snow  Normal  College 

5.  Ricks  Normal  College...-^ 

6.  Weber  Normal  College 

7.  Big  Horn  Academy 

8.  Cassia  Academy 

9.  Emery  Academy 

10.  Fielding  Academy 

n.  Gila  Academy 

1 2.  Knight  Academy 

13.  Latter-Day  Saints'   University  High 

School. 

14.  Murdock  Academy 

15.  Millard  Academy 

16.  Oneida  Academy 

17.  Snowflake  Academy 

18.  St.  Johns  Aoftdemy 

19.  San  Luis  Academy 

20.  Unltah  Academy 

21.  Juarez  Academy  i 


Provo,  Utah 

Logan,  Utah 

St.  George,  Utah 

Ephraim,  Utah 

Roxberg,  Idaho 

Ogden,Utah 

Cowley,  Wyo 

Oakley.  Idaho 

Castle  Dale,  Utah 

Paris,  Idaho 

Thatcher.  Aris 

Raymond,  Alberta,  Canada. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Beaver,  Utah 

Hinckley,  Utah 

Preston,  Idaho 

Snowflake,  Aris 

St.  Johns,  Aris 

Manassft,Colo 

Vernal,  Utah 

Colonia  Juarez,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 


1,410 
924 
403 
332 
473 
518 
118 
165 
100 
250 
226 
202 

2,141 

201 
174 
227 
138 
86 
73 
225 


1,807 
666 

872 
238 
401 
422 
110 
152 
90 
214 
167 
164 
1,206 

160 
150 
21S 
116 
77 
56 
156 


» Not  reported. 

The  total  disbursements  for  these  schools  for  the  biennium 
amounted  to  $1,208,784.78. 

The  church  also  maintains  eight  theological  seminaries  and  has 
authorized  the  establishment  of  seven  more  next  year.  These  are 
classes  held  in  small  buildings  owned  by  the  church  and  located  as 
near  as  possible  to  large  State  high  schools,  where  a  great  many  Latter- 
Day  Saint  children  attend.  The  church  furnishes  a  competent  teacher 
who  teaches  the  Bible  to  the  high-school  students  at  such  periods 
during  the  day  as  will  not  interfere  with  their  other  lessons.  The 
students  get  credit  toward  graduation  for  this  work;  otherwise  there' 
is  no  connection  between  the  two. 

In  our  missions  on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  about  40  small  schools' 
are  maintained  by  missionaries  and  others.    Most  of  these  schools 
are  small,  but  the  Maori  Agricultural  College,  in  New  Zealand,  is 
an  institution  having  a  large  enrollment  of  native  young  men. 

Many  other  institutions  of  an  educational  character,  such  as  Sun- 
day schools,  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Associations,  pri- 
mary associations,  religion  classes,  etc.,  which  are  taught  by  vol- 
unteer teachers  without  pay,  are  maintained  by  the  church,  and  most 
of  its  members  belong  to  two  or  more  of  them.  This  organization 
calls  into  action  nearly  every  member,  as  a  host  of  teachers  and  of- 
ficers are  required  to  do  this  vast  amount  of  work  with  its  study 
and  planning  and  responsibility  to  secure  success  in  each  individual 
ca.se.  This  is  a  comprehensive  system  of  practical  education  in  social 
activities  and  public  duties.  Special  courses  are  prepared  for  each 
organization,  and  each  has  a  field  of  its  own,  while  all  together  form  ] 
a  well-balanced  whole. 
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III.   TEXTBOOKS  USED  AND  COUBSES  OiTEBED. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  State,  the  church  schools  adopt  imi- 
form  textbooks,  which  it  does  every  five  years,  and  follow  closely  tho 
books  adopted  by  the  State.  This  is  done  in  the  interest-  of  economy 
and  efficiency,  as  we  get  a  reduced  price  and  adopt  the  latest  and  best 
texts.  It  also  makes  the  work  more  uniform  throughout  this  widely 
scattered  system  of  schools. 

The  courses  offered  are  similar  to  those  given  in  State  high  schools, 
and  include  work  in  English,  history,  mathematics,  languages,  art, 
music,  etc.,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  industrial  work.  In  fact,  we 
claim  to  be  pioneers  in  vocational  school  work,  for  as  far  back  as  1877 
President  Brigham  Young  provided  in  a  deed  of  trust,  giving  a  large 
tract  of  land  to  the  college  at  I^ogan  which  bears  his  name,  that 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  as  well  as  sewing  and  cooking  should 
be  taught  to  the  students  of  the  institution,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
funds  of  the  school  would  grow  until  it  could  give  to  each  man 
graduating  from  it  $500  with  his  diploma  to  buy  a  team,  wagon,  and 
plow  to  enable  him  to  go  at  once  to  work  in  the  soil,  so  close  were 
theory  and  practice  connect^  in  his  mind.  Tliis  impress  has  fol- 
lowed all  our  church  schools  until  the  present  time. 

IV.   HOME  FBOJECT  WOKK, 

The  most  important  development  in  our  school  system  during  the 
biennium  is  what  we  call  our  home  project  work.  It  came  about  to 
meet  a  need  of  rural  high  schools,  which  are  nearly  all  situated  in 
farming  districts.  From  the  beginning,  a  great  many  young  men 
and  young  women  have  been  prevented,  by  the  press  of  home  work, 
from  entering  school  when  it  began  in  the  fall,  or  remaining  until  it 
closed  in  the  spring,  and,  therefore,  many  of  them  would  not  enroll  at 
all,  and  those  who  did  were  under  a  handicap.  Winter  courses  were 
provided  to  meet  this  condition,  but  they  overloaded  the  teachers 
with  school  work,  as  extra  teachers  could  not  be  hired  for  a  short 
winter  term.  Holding  school  on  Saturdays  and  thus  shortening  the 
school  year,  was  tried  for  a  number  of  years,  but  this  proved  too 
strenuous  for  both  teachers  and  students. 

At  length  it  was  decided  to  shorten  the  school  year  two  months, 
allowing  the  students  a  month  longer  at  home  in  the  harvest  field 
in  the  fall,  and  another  in  the  spring  for  plowing  and  planting. 
During  the  winter,  book  work  is  emphasized  and  classes  are  arranged 
so  that  the  students  can  earn  three  units  of  credits,  mostly  in  the 
intellectual,  or  cultural  subjects.  In  the  industrial  subjects  the  stu- 
dents are  assisted  in  projecting  the  work  they  will  have  to  do  at  home 
during  the  summer,  besides  learning  the  fundamental  principles  of 
each  subject  taken.    These  home  projects  are  properly  prepared  and 
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passed  on  by  the  teacher,  tiien,  after  school  closes  for  sunmier  vaca- 
tion, the  teachers  of  mdustrial  subjects  visit  the  homes  of  the  stu- 
dents once  a  week  to  see  how  the  work  is  progressing.  About  one 
hour  a  day  of  study  or  reading  is  required  during  the  summer,  and 
for  this  work  and  study,  one  unit  of  credit  is  allowed,  making  it 
easy  for  each  students  to  earn  his  regular  four  units  of  credit  each 
year,  and  to  graduate  in  four  years,  prepared  to  enter  college,  or  the 
world  of  work. 

The  visiting  teachers  check  up  carefully  on  the  home  work,  evaluat- 
ing it  as  they  do  work  done  in  school.  They  give  the  best  expert 
advice  concerning  the  care  and  treatment  of  crops,  or  stock,  or  cook- 
ing, or  sewing,  etc  Students  give  weekly  reports  to  their  teachers, 
who  forward  to  the  superintendent  monthly  I'eports  of  all  the 
achievenoents  of  students. 

Besides  this  work,  the  teachers  check  up  on  the  social  and  church 
activities  of  stuiknts  and  keep  a  record  of  the  number  and  kind  of 
amusements  attended,  the  religious  services,  church  work,  charities, 
Uiose  who  attend  regularly  to  their  prayers,  abstain  from  using 
tobacco,  liquor,  etc.  This  maintains  the  school  standards  throughout 
the  whole  year,  and  tlie  boy  who  quits  smoking  to  enter  school  does 
not  regime  the.  habit  as  soon  as  school  closes.  Not  1  per  cent  of  our 
boys  smoke  after  being  in  our  schools  a  few  weeks.  When  they  live 
tw  four  years  in  this  way  tlie  force  of  the  habit  tends  to  keep  them 
in  line  continually. 

Some  of  the  good  results  of  this  work,  which  was  first  tried  out 
two  years  in  one  of  our  schools  and  is  now  required  in  all  our  rural 
schools,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

A  much  greater  number  of  young  people  go  to  school. 

All  are  able  to  earn  full  school  credits  and  graduate  in  four  years, 
as  in  the  old  way. 

Labor  is  dignified  and  made  more  scientific  and  efficient. 

Study  is  made  more  practicable  and  productive. 

The  school  and  home  are  brought  closer  together  to  the  vast 
improvement  of  both. 

The  moral  and  social  instincts  are  guarded  and  guided,  and  the 
high  standards  of  the  school  maintained  throughout  the  whole  year. 

Parents  get  the  help  of  their  sons  and  daughters  for  two  more 
months  in  the  year,  and  when  it  is  most  needed,  which  obviates  the 
employment  of  transient  labor,  which  is  often  unsatisfactory  and 
even  dangerous. 

Better  and  more  crops  arc  raised,  and  all  home  work  is  improved. 

It  educates  toward  the  farm  instead  of  the  city  and  prepares  the 
children  to  take  their  parents'  places  on  the  farms,  so  that  our  best 
farms  do  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  because  paren*"  ^    ^ 
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the  farms  have  sent  their  children  to  schools  in  cities  for  so  many 
years  that  the  children  lose  their  love  for  the  farm  and  refuse  to 
live  there. 

While  the  experiment  is  still  in  its  infancy,  we  have  great  hopes  of 
it  as  solving  some  important  problems  of  the  home  and  schooL 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 

By  Patrick  J.  McCorixick, 
Professor  of  Education,  Catholic  University  of  America. 

The  Catholic  scliool  sj^stem  in  the  United  States  at  present  em- 
braces elementary  or  parish  schools,  high  schools,  academies,  colleges, 
ecclesiastical  seminaries,  universities,  and  a  great  variety  of  schools 
of  a  special  or  vocational  type,  such  as  novitiates,  normal  schools,  in- 
dustrial schools,  schools  for  Indians,  Negroes,  orphans,  etc.  The 
elementary  schools  represent  by  far  the  largest  division  of  the  sys- 
tem. They  arc  now  established  over  the  entire  country,  and  are  most 
numerous  naturally  in  those  dioceses  where  the  Catholic  population 
is  greatest.  A  substantial  growth  is  noticeable  every  year  in  their 
number  and  enrollment.  Secondary  and  higher  education  has  also 
consistently  expanded  in  recent  years,  the  biennium  of  1916-18,  in 
spite  of  war  conditions,  having  been  no  exception.  As  there  are  im- 
portant points  of  difference  to  be  noted  in  the  administrative  arrange- 
ments for  the  various  departments  of  the  system  each  of  them  is  re- 
viewed separately  in  this  report. 

PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  consists  of  14  arch- 
dioceses and  87  dioceses.  Each  of  these  administrative  divisions  of 
the  church  in  this  country  has  its  elementary  schools.  The  total  of 
these  schools  for  1917-18  was  5,748,  a  gain  of  151  over  the  preceding 
year,  1916-17.  The  total  of  pupils  was  1,593,407,  an  increase  of 
95,060  pupils  in  one  year.  The  statistics  in  detail  for  each  diocese 
may  be  found  in  the  Official  Catholic  Directory  (Kenedy,  N.  Y.). 

The  ordinary  unit  of  administration  for  the  elementary  schools  is 
the  diocese.  AH  parish  schools  consequently  come  under  the  inmic- 
(liate  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  the  head  of  the  diocese.  This  is 
similar  to  the  public-school  system  in  which  the  administrative  unit 
iy  the  State.  The  diocesan  systems  are  usually  presided  over  by  school 
boards  and  superintendents,  or  other  officers  appointed  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  another  point  of  resemblance  to  the  State  system  in 
the  United  States,  whose  ordinary  governing  authorities  in  school 
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matters  are  State  education  boards  and  superintendents.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  personnel  of  the  diocesan  school  boards  and 
officials  for  1917-18: 

DIOCESAN  SCHOOL  BOARDS  AND  SUPERVISING  OFFICERS. 

[Archdioceses  are  Indicated  by  an  asterisk  {*).] 


Kccl«dflslical 
proxince. 

Diocese  or 
archdiocese. 

Title  of  governing  board  and  number 
of  members. 

Name  and  title  of  supervising 
officer. 

i^oltimore      ... 

♦Baltimore 

Richmond 

Wheeling 

Examiners  of  teachers  (2) 

Rev.  Lawrence  Brown,  an* 
perintendent     (Baltlmort 
city). 

Examiners  of  schools: 

For  Baltimore  (4) 

For  Washington  (4) 

For  rural  districts  (4) 

Examiners  of  schools: 

Northern  and  westemdistrict  (2). 

Southern  and  eastern  dLntrict  (2) . 
Examiners  of  schools: 

3  district  boards  (1,  2,  and  2). ... 
School  board  (4) 

Wilmington 

♦Boston 

Boston 

Rev.  Augustine  F.  Hlckey. 
8.    T.    L.,    supervisor   of 
schools. 

Burlinxton 

FallRiTer 

Hartford 

School  board  (3) 

Diocesan  school  vWtors  (2) 

Rev.     W.     J.     Fitzgerald, 
8.  T.  L.,  diocesan  super- 
visor of  schools. 

Portland  

School  visitors  (4) 

Providence 

Springfield 

Examiners  of  teachers  (3) 

Examiners  of  schools  (8) 

School  board  (13) 

Rev.  John  F.  0>nlin,  P.  R., 
diocesan    school    visitor; 
Rev.  P.  F.  Dovle,  assistant 
diocsan  school  %isitor. 

Chlniso 

Alton 

Diocesan  school  board  (fi) 

BeUeviUe 

Diacesan  school  board  (7; 

•Chicago 

Diocesan  school  board  (3) 

Rocklbrd 

School  board: 

4  district  boards  (6,  4, 4,  aod  4). . 
School  board  (5) 

Ctn'^niMti 

Columbus 

Rev.  John  P.  Curran.  super- 
intendent  of  schools. 

Detroit 

Fort  Wayne 

Cleveland  

Examiners  of  teachers  (6) 

School  board: 

6  district  boards  (15,  12,  3,  3,  3, 
and  3\ 
Dioceean  school  board  (9) 

Rev.  A.  E.  IAfontain^  m^ 

perintendent  of  schools. 
Rev.  William  A.  Kane,  iu- 

Grand  Rapids 

T.ouiTviUe 

School  board  (6) 

perintendent. 

School  board  (10) 

Nashville..!*..!... 

Examiners  of  teachers  and  diocesan 

school  board  (7). 
School  board  (7) 

Rev.  8.  A.  Stritch,  D.  D.,  su- 

Toledo  

pervisor  of  diocesan  schoola. 

Dubuque 

Davenport 

Lincoln 

School  board  (10) 

Diocesan  school  board  (3) 

Omaha 

Diocesan  examiners  of  teachers  (10) . 
Diocesan  school  board  (10) 

Sioux  City 

Green  Bay 

I4i  Crosse 

Diocesan  school  board  (6) 

Uilwsukee 

Diocesan  school  board  (4) 

Rev.  P.  Grosnick,  secretary 

School  board  (7) 

and  superintendent. 

Marquette 

♦Milwaukee 

Superior 

School  commission  (7) 

Diocesan  school  board  (8) 

School  commission  (3) 

New  Orleans. .. 

DaSiM....:. !!!!!!! 

Rev.  L.  J.  Harrington,  school 

Galveston, 

Diocesan  school  board  (3) . , 

examiner. 
Rev.  J.  B.  O'Leary,  diocesan 

UttleRock 

Mobile 

Diocesan  school  board  (7) 

director  of  schoo'ls. 
Rev.  Thomas  V.  Tobin,  su* 

Diocesan  school  board  (6) 

CathoUc  board  of  education  (15)  (10 
•cclesiastics,  5  laymen). 

perintendent. 

♦New  Orleans 

Rev.  L.  J.  Kavanagh,  super- 
intendent. 
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DIOCESAN  SCHOOL  BOARDS  AND  SUrERVISING  OFFICiaiS— Continued. 


Ecclesiastical 
province. 

Diocese  or 
archdiocese. 

of  members. 

Nam6  and  title  oTsupecTising 
oOeir. 

New  York. 

A^MUiy 

KlBfBCoimtytcbMl  board  (20) 

Kaaaau  County  school  board  <4) 

Suffolk  Comity  scSiool  board  (S) 

Diocesan  school  board  (6) 

Ety.  Tboeph  A.  Dnmey.  in- 
spector of  schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  V.  S.  McClancy, 
inspector  of  schools. 

Rev.  Francis  T.  Kanaley,  su- 
ntrinteadit  of  Darochial 
ShooH               *^ 

intendent  of  schools;  Rev. 
William  F.  Lawlor,  assist- 
ant    superintendent     of 
schools. 
Rey.  Joseph  F.  Smith  and 
Rev.  Midiael  J.  Larkln,su- 

Brooklyn.  ••.«.... 

Buffalo 

Newark 

Sehool  board  (IS) 

NtwYork 

♦New  York 

Ogdeneborg 

Rochester 

New  YoAOty  and  Yonkers  school 
foottrd  {»). 

WeatcheeterOoimtyschoolboard  (5). 
Orange   and    Eoeklaad    Counties 

8Chooiboard(5). 
Ufeter  and  8ti»ivaii  Counties  school 

board  (4). 
PutaaM  and   Dulcfaess  Coanties 

school  board  (4). 
School  board  (5) 

SThoelboard  (3) 

Rev.  Joseph  .8.  CamM'on,  so- 

Syracuet 

S  *heol  bewd  (7) a 

R«r.  Oiwles  F.  JfeEvoy,  su- 

pertntendent  of  scfaoobL 
Rev.  William  J.  McConnell, 

Trenton 

Examiners  of  teachers  (3) 

Oregon 

♦Oregon  City 

Erie 

Diocesan  school  board  («) 

eoptriBteodent    of    paro^ 
t^lac^iools. 
Rev.    Edwki    V.    O'Hara, 

Flifiadelphia... 

diocesan  superintendent  of 
schools. 
Rev.  John  M.  Gannon,  D.  D^ 

Harrisburg 

♦Philadelphia 

Pmrtxurgh 

SMiool  beard  (in 

D.  C.  L.,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

IMocesan  school  board  (11) 

Rey.  John  S.  Flood,  super. 

Examiners  of  school  teachers  (10). . . 
Diocesan  school  beard  (%S) 

intendeo^  of  p  a  r  o  c  i  a 
schools:  Rey.  Villiam  P 
Mcl|^^  assistant  super 

Rev.  Ralph  L.  Hayes,  super- 
totendetit  of  schools. 

Ruthenlan- 

Dioceaanscjbool  board  (3) 

Greek. 
8C.  Lwiia 

Dioceean  school  beaM(5> 

KJMWBsCity 

Leayenworth 

♦St.  Louis 

Diocesan  school  board  (6) 

Diocesan  highrschool  board  (3) 

Diecewnsdiool  board  <14) 

Rer.  Patrick  Doolev.  super- 
intendent  of  schools. 

Wichita 

I>iooe8an  school  board  <4) 

Bi.  Paul 

Bismarck 

Parochial  school  board  <») 

Crooloston ^ » 

S^oollMard(0) 

Rev.  John  P.  Funk,  diocesa 

Duluth 

S^eol  board  (11) 

R^erlHteodsBt  of  eebools. 

Fargo 

Very  Rev.  J.  Baker,  V.  0.. 

St.  Cloud 

Diocesan  school  beard  (.5) 

Inspector  of  schools. 

♦St.  Paul 

School  board  (9) 

Sioux  Falls 

Winona 

DioceMin  school  board  (5) 

Beheol  board  (7) 

Sin  Francisco.. 

Monterey-Los  An- 
geles. 
♦San  Francisee. . . . 

lospertors  of  diocesan  schools  ($) 

Rev.  Ralph  Hunt,  S.  T.  L.. 

Santa  Fe 

D^avtT.  • 

S-'hool  board  (4) 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  14  archdioceses,  and  87  dioceses,  a 
total  of  67  have  some  form  of  school  s*ipei*vision  provided.  This  is 
more  remarkable  since  many  of  the  dioceses  owing  to  the  scattered 
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condition  of  the  Catholic  population  have  very  few  schools.  The 
diocese  of  Cl>eyenne,  for  example,  with  a  Catholic  population  of 
19^000,  IS  churches  and  resident  priests,  and  27  mission  churclies  has 
only  2  parish  schools.  The  diocese  of  Baker  City,  with  a  Catholic 
population  of  7,359,  22  churches  and  resident  priests,  and  26  mission 
churches,  has  only  6  schools.  Ten  dioceses  have  each  less  than  10 
schools;  22  have  each  less  than  20.  The  number,  therefore,  of  those 
having  some  form  of  scliool  supervision  among  the  dioceses  with  a 
considerable  school  enrollment  is  propoilionntely  very  high. 

There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  supervisory 
officers  for  the  parish  school  systems.  Former  reports  have  men- 
tioned the  steady  increase  in  the  ranks  of  diocesan  superintendents, 
but  there  have  been  no  published  accounts  of  the  increasing  number 
of  community  inspectors  who  are  to-day  the  most  important  auxili- 
aries of  the  diocesan  superintendents.  These  inspectors  are  members 
of  the  teaching  communities  appointed  to  supervise  the  schools  of 
their  respective  communities.  While  many  of  them  cover  a  wide  ter- 
*  ritory  in  their  work  of  inspection,  many  others  are  limited  to  tlie 
schools  of  their  community  situated  in  a  diocese.  All  of  the  large 
communities  engaged  in  elementary  school  work  have  their  in- 
spectors. In  recent  years  it  has  become  a  matter  of  diocesan  organi- 
zation to  have  local  or  diocesan  inspectors  for  each  diocese.  These 
latter  u^ially  constitute  a  board  of  inspectors  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  diocesan  superintendent  and  cooperate  with  the  latter 
oflicial  in  the  supervisory  work  of  the  diocese.  An  idea  of  their  num- 
ber may  be  had  from  the  lists  published  in  the  reports  of  the  super- 
intendents. In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  there  were  15  of  these 
inspectors  in  1917-18,  and  in  New  Yoric,  17.  The  diocese  of  Hartford 
had  three  inspectors  for  one  teaohing  community.  The  results  of  the 
community  inspector's  efforts  have  been  so  gratifying  that  it  is  safe 
to  predict  thiU;  their  appointment  will  become  a  universal  practice  in 
the  Catholic  system  before  many  years. 

IIIOH   SCHOOLS. 

No  other  department  in  the  Catholic  school  system  has  attracted 
more  general  attention  in  the  past  decade  than  the  secondary.  A 
marked  activity  has  set  in  in  the  various  teaching  communities  to 
meet  the  increasing  need  for  high  schools  created  both  by  the  rapidly 
growing  parish-school  system  on  the  one  hand  and  the  colleges 
on  tlw  other.  The  entrance  into  the  field  of  the  parish  high  school 
and  the  central  high  school,  the  latter  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
children  of  a  larger  section  or  of  a  group  of  parishes,  has  had  a 
pronounced  effect  on  the  movem^it. 

The  proceedings  of  tlie  Catholic  Eductional  Association  for  the 
past  10  years  bear  witoess  to  the  interest  manifested  in  the  move- 
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nient  by  Catholic  educators  and  their  concern  for  its  proper  control 
and  direction.  Two  important  reports  (1912  and  1915)  have  been 
submitted  to  the  association  by  the  committee  on  secondary  educa- 
tion appointed  to  study  the  movement.  The  later  (1915)  showed  that 
there  were  1,276  Catholic  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these  473  were  for  boys  and  girls;  125  were  exclusively  for  boys; 
577  were  exclusively  for  girls;  100  were  connected  with  colleges. 
I'hey  enrolled  in  the  year  reported  a  total  of  74,538  pupils,  34,798 
of  whom  were  boys  and  39,740  were  girls.  A  moi'e  detailed  study 
of  the  high  schools  containing  boys  showed  that  of  the  438  schools 
investigated,  all  but  29  were  directly  connected  with  one  or  more 
parish  schools.  This  was  not  found  to  be  true  of  the  high  schools 
for  girls.  Of  the  577  schools  listed  only  165  had  any  parish  con- 
nections, the  majority  being  academies  conducted  independently  of 
the  parish  schools  by  the  teaching  communities. 

Abundant  evidence  shows  that  the  high-school  movement  is  spread- 
ing rapidly.  A  comparison  of  the  two  reports  mentioned  above  in- 
dicates this.  As  compared  with  the  1912  figures  of  310  high  schools 
containing  boys,  the  1915  report  designates  599 — a  very  substantial 
increase.  Many  other  indications  point  to  their  annual  increase  in 
number  and  efficiency. 

Since  the  year  1912  the  Cf^tholic  University  of  America,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  has  undertaken  to  affiliate  Catholic  high  schools  which 
are  able  to  meet  certain  standard  requirements  in  teaching  staff, 
equipment,  and  courses  of  study.  This  movement  has  spread  every 
year  and  in  1918  the  list  of  affiliated  high  schools  contained  144 
institutions  distributed  according  to  States  as  follows :  Alabama,  2 ; 
Colorado,  2;  Connecticut,  3;  District  of  Columbia,  1;  Florida,  3; 
Georgia,  2 ;  Illinois,  5 ;  Indiana,  3 ;  Iowa,  11 ;  Kansas,  3 ;  Kentucky,  5; 
Louisiana,  1;  Maryland,  1;  Massachusetts,  5;  Michigan,  2;  Minne- 
sota, 4;  Missouri,  9;  Nebraska,  2;  New  Jersey,  1;  New  York,  3; 
Ohio,  22;  Oklahoma,  3;  Oregon,  2;  Pennsylvania,  22;  South  Dakota, 
1;  Tennessee,  2;  Texas,  15;  Virginia,  1;  Washington,  2;  Wisconsin, 
6.  Annual  examinations  are  set  for  all  affiliated  high  schools  by  the 
university,  the  pupils  receiving  their  credits  on  the  basis  of  their 
standing  in  them. 

COLLEGES. 

Institutions  listed  as  colleges  for  men  in  the  Official  Catholic  Di- 
rectory for  1918  number  217,  or  one  more  than  for  the  preceding 
year.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  statistics  of  enrollment  to  be  found 
in  Volume  II  of  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  not  all  of  these  institutions  have  students  of  college  grade. 
Ten  years  ago  (1908)  a  report  on  Catholic  colleges  for  men  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Catholic  Educational  Association  which  showed  that  in 
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a  list  of  116  there  were  16  institutions  which  had  no  students  abore 
the  high  sehooh  There  has  undoubtedly  been  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  Catholic  colleges  in  recent  years.  The  total  in  the  directory, 
however,  must  include  other  institutions  besides  colleges.  A  list 
supplied  by  the  Catholic  Educational  Association  for  this  report 
contains  a  total  of  176  colleges,  of  which  35  are  women's  colleges. 
Almost  all  of  these  institutions  are  members  of  the  college  depart- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Educational  Association. 

Most  of  the  colleges  for  men  and  all  of  those  for  women  are  con- 
ducted by  the  teaching  orders  and  communities.  About  14  colleges, 
like  Moimt  St.  Mary's,  Emmetsburg,  Md.,  one  of  the  oldest  Catholic 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  are  conducted  by  members  of  the 
secular  clergy.  Some  of  them,  however,  properly  belong  to  the  group 
of  preparatory  seminaries. 

PREPARATORY  SEMINARIES. 

The  preparatory  seminary  is  really  a  college  open  to  aspirants  to 
the  priesthood  whose  courses  prepare  for  entrance  into  the  larger 
or  theological  seminary.  Frequently  it  bears  the  name  "  cathedral 
college,"  as  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago,  where  the  institution 
is  conducted  by  archdiocesan  authority  and  is  open  to  students  from 
the  archdiocese  who  aspire  to  enter  the  secular  priesthood.  Its 
course  is  chiefly  classical  and  extends  over  five  or  six  years.  Occa- 
sionally this  institution  is  to  be  found  in  a  diocese  which  has  no 
theological  seminary  of  its  own,  as,  for  example,  the  diocese  of  Hart- 
ford. Again  it  forms  the  classical  department  of  the  larger  seminary 
as  in  Milwaukee  and  San  Francisco  and  is  not  distinguished  as  a 
separate  institution.  In  the  United  States  there  are  15  preparatory 
seminaries  for  the  secular  clergy  situated  in  the  archdioceses  of  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  St  Louis, 
and  in  the  dioceses  of  Brooklyn,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Galveston,  Hart- 
ford, Little  Rock,  Omaha,  Rochester,  and  San  Antonio. 

The  preparatory  seminaries  are,  as  a  rule,  diocesan  institutions, 
and  are  taught  by  the  members  of  the  secular  clergy.  St.  Charles' 
College,  Catonsville,  Md.,  has  the  same  educational  purpose  as  the 
preparatory  seminary  but  is  not  diocesan  in  its  organization  or  con- 
trol. It  is  conducted  by  the  Fathers  6f  St.  Sulpice  and  is  the  clas- 
sical department  of  St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

The  theological  seminary  offers,  as  a  rule,  two  years  of  philosophy 
and  four  years  of  theology.  This  institution  is  the  lineal  descendant 
of  the  old  episcopal  or  cathedral  school  which  goes  back  to  the  early 
days  of  Christianity  as  the  first  school  for  the  training  of  the  clergy 
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It  was  revived  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
made  obligatory  throughout  the  Catholic  world.  In  this  country 
there  are  23  institutions  of  tliis  kind,  situated  in  the  archdioceses  of 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
St  Louis,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco ;  and  in  the  dioceses  of  Altoona, 
Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Denver,  Detroit,  Galveston, 
Indianapolis,  Little  Bock,  Newark,  and  Rochester. 

^Yith  the  exception  of  three  all  of  the  theological  seminaries  are 
conducted  by  the  members  of  the  secular  priesthood  drawn  for  the 
most  part  from  tlie  clergy  of  the  diocese.  The  largest  theological 
seminary  in  the  United  States — St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore, 
Md. — is  imder  the  charge  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  St  Stdpice, 
u  community  of  secular  priests  having  for  its  purpose  the  education 
of  the  secular  clergj\  They  also  conduct  St.  Patrick's  Seminary, 
Menlo  Park,  Cal.  At  Baltimore  330  students  were  enrolled  in 
1917-18.    These  came  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

SEMINARIES  OF  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS. 

The  Official  Catholic  Directory  enumerates  106  seminaries  for  the 
year  1917-18.  The  preparatory  and  theological  seminaries  number 
38.;  the  remaining  68  seminaries  are  the  training  schools  of  the 
religious  orders  of  men.  Intended  for  the  recruits  of  the  respectire 
orders  or  communities  they  are  conducted  by  the  religious  organiza- 
tions themselves  and  present  certain  distinguishing  characteristics 
owing  to  the. peculiar  constitution  or-  function  of  the  organization 
they  serve.  The  Jesuits,  for  example,  have  their  novitiates  and 
scholasticates;  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross  has  its  novitiates 
and  seminaries ;  the  Marists  have  their  seminaries  and  colleges.  All 
the  orderis,  however,  whose  members  become  priests,  give  the  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  their  ranks  a  course  having  this  at  least  in 
common  that  it  embraces  the  classical  or  college  courses,  philosophy, 
and  theology.  In  a  certJiin  sense  their  institutions  correspond  to 
the  preparatory  and  theological  seminaries  intended  for  recruiting 
the  secular  clergy. 

UNIVERSITIES. 

A  total  of  22  Catholic  institutions  in  the  United  States  are  desig- 
nated in  the  Official  Catholic  Directory  as  universities.  These  insti- 
tutions are  for  the  most  part  conducted  by  the  religious  orders  and 
congregations.  The  Society  of  Jesus,  or  Jesuits,  conducts  12,  viz,  the 
University  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich.;  St  Mary's  University,  Gal- 
veston, Tex.;  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  Gonzaga  Uni- 
versity, Spokane,  Wash.;  Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  111.  j  Marquette  University,  Mil- 
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wniikee,  Wis. ;  Loyola  University,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Fordham  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  St. 
Ignatius  University,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  University  of  Santa  Clarai 
S^nta  Clara,  Cal.  The  Vincentians,  or  Fathers  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Mission,  operate  three,  viz,  Niagara  University,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.;  De  Paul  University,  Chicago,  111.;  and  the  University 
of  Dallas,  Dallas,  Tex.  The  Benedictines  conduct  two,  viz,  the 
Catholic  University  of  Oklahoma,  Shawnee,  Okla.,  and  St.  John's 
University,  College ville,  Minn.  The  Holy  Cross  Fathers  conduct 
two,  viz,  Notre  Dame  University,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  and  Columbia 
University,  Portland,  Oreg.  The  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  con- 
duct Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  St.  Mary's  University, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  is  conducted  by  the  Sulpician  Fathers.  The  Cath- 
oHc  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C,  founded  by  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  and  ranking  as  a  pontifical  university,  is  conducted  by  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  the  United  States. 

Detailed  statistics  in  regard  to  faculties,  departments,  enrollment 
of  students,  etc.,  may  be  found  in  Volume  II  of  this  document. 

NOVITIATES   AND   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  novitiate  or  training  school  for  the  members  of  a  religious 
community  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  semi- 
naries of  the  religious  orders.  As  this  institution  is  c(Hnmon  to  all 
religious  congregations,  those  of  priests  and  brothers,  as  well  as  those 
of  sisters,  it  needs  to  be  noted  again  as  perhaps  the  most  common 
tjrpe  among  the  schools  of  a  special  ot  vocational  character.  The 
brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  (Christian  Brothers),  for  example, 
in  each  of  their  four  provinces  for  the  United  States  have  a  school  of 
this  kind,  called  in  one  instance,  Ammendale  Normal  Institute  (Am- 
mendale,  Md.)  for  the  province  of  Baltimore;  and  in  another,' St. 
Joseph's  Normal  College  (Pocantico  Hills,  N.  Y.)  for  the  province 
of  New  York.  The  Brothers  of  Mary,  another  teaching  community, 
has  its  novitiate  in  Mount  St.  John,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  a  scholasti- 
cate  in  Mount  St.  John  Normal  School,  also  in  Dayton. 

The  novitiate  gives  that  training  required  by  the  community  to  fit 
its  members  for  the  religious  life.  In  the  case  of  teaching  commu- 
nities, however,  additional  training  is  provided  for  the  preparation 
of  the  teacher.  This  holds  both  for  the  communities  of  men  such  as 
the  brotherhoods,  and  the  commimities  of  women  such  as  the  sister- 
hoods. The  course  closely  corresponds  to  that  of  the  normal  school. 
Lest  the  impression  be  had  that  this  school  is  of  recent  origin,  or  that 
the  practice  of  giving  a  normal  course  to  Catholic  teachers  is  new  in 
this  country,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
school  has  been  a  matter  of  obligation  in  all  teaching  communities 
since  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  held  in  18^ 
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In  addition  to  the  normal-school  course  given  before  the  novice 
enters  upon  his  teaching  career,  a  number  of  communities  conduct 
cummer  schools  and  institutes  in  the  novitiates  for  the  improvement 
of  teachers  in  the  service.  The  summer-school  courses  usually  con- 
tinue for  five  and  six  weeks. 

Catholic  universities  have  in  recent  years  offered  summer  courses 
to  teachers  and  these  have  been  largely  attended  by  the  religious. 
In  1918  such  summer  sessions  were  held  at  Creighton  University, 
Marquette  University,  Notre  Dame  University,  and  the  Catholic 
University  of  America.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the 
latter  institution  the  summer  session  is  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Catholic  Sisters  College;  it  is  open  only  to  religious  and  lay 
women*  and  is  chiefly  attended  by  the  former. 

Normal  schools  for  lay  women  are  also  found  in  the  .Catholic 
system.  Conspicuous  examples  are  the  Academy  and  Normal  School 
of  the  Holy  N^mes  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Holy 
Names  Academy  and  Normal  School,  Spokane,  Wash.,  conducted 
by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names ;  St.  Catherine's  Normal  Institute, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  the 
Catholic  NormaL  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  which  had  a  faculty  of 
six  priests  and  three  laymen  in  1917-18.  As  these  institutions  are 
at  present  classified  with  the  academies  and  colleges  it  is  impossible 
to  designate  their  exact  number. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  INDIANS. 

Catholic  schools  for  the  education  of  Indian  children  numbered 
in  1917-18,  63.  They  include  8  day  and  55  boarding  schools,  and  in 
many  instances  offer  industrial  and  agi'icultural  training.  Of  the 
boarding  schools,  3,  located  in  Alaska,  receive  some  support  from 
public  funds,  in  the  form  of  salaries  paid  certain  of  their  teachers. 
Of  the  remaining  boarding  schools,  14  are  partly  supported,  not  out 
of  public  funds,  but  out  of  Indian  tribal  funds.  The  balance  of  these 
schools  (38)  are  entirely  supported  by  the  church,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  the  day  schools. 

SCHOOLS    FOR    NEGROES. 

Catholic  schools  for  Negroes  include  parish  establishments,  agri- 
cultural»  and  industrial  schools  and  some  colleges.  They  represented 
a  total  of  132  in  1917-18.  These  schools  are  supported  by  endow- 
ments and  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  Catholics  collected  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  Catholic  Board  for  Mission  Work  among  the 
Colored  People,  and  the  Commission  for  Catholic  Missions  among 
the  Colored  People  and  Indians, 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  ORPHANS. 

Another  class  of  schools  of  a  special  character,  comprising  a  con- 
siderable number  of  educational  establishments  in  the  United  States, 
are  the  schools  for  orphans.  Only  11  of  the  dioceses  of  the  country 
were  without  orphan  asylums  in  1917-18.  Two  dioceses,  viz,  Phila- 
delphia and  Newark,  had  as  many  as  15  each.  In  all  the  dioceses 
there  were  297  orphan  schools,  accommodating  46,474  children.  This 
total,  taken  from  the  Official  Catholic  Directory,  includes  the  re- 
formatories. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  education  of  the  orphan  for  many  years 
has  been  the  industrial  training,  the  aim  of  the  Catholic  authorities 
having  been  to  send  the  young  man  or  woman  into  the  world  at  the 
completion  of  his  training  as  a  self-supporting  and  industrious  mem- 
ber of  the  conmiunity.  A  similar  purpose  has  actuated  those  charged 
with  the  work  of  reforming  the  wayward;  many  of  these  protec- 
tories being  now  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  industrial  schools  of  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency. 

Among  other  schools  of  a  special  character  which  are  annuaUy  in- 
creasing in  number  are  those  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  blind, 
for  the  feeble-minded,  for  most  of  which  no  general  statistics  are 
available.    The  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  now  number  12. 
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NOTE. 


The  lecurd  t'oiaprihts  ii  general  survey  in  bibliographic  fonu  of 
current  educational  literature,  domcstie  and  foreign,  received  dur- 
ing* the  monthly  period  preceding  tlie  date  of  its  publication. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  re^ipective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publi- 
cation, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of 
them  are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institu- 
tional libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

National  education  association.  .Tournal  of  prouKMlinj^  of  tlie-  fifty-sixth 
nnnuMl  meeting  .  .  .  Pittslnirgh,  Pii..  .Tune  2J^.Tul3'  6.  1918.  Journal  of 
the  Xatlonul  etlucatlon  assochition,  3:  l.")l-222,  November  1918. 

Department  of  School  AdminUtration.^^ont&Xnn :  1.  J.  G.  Becht :  American- 
ization as  a  war-time  duty  of  the  schooU.  p.  151-52.  2.  E.  L.  Taylor:  School 
finances  as  a  war-time  problem,  p.  152-55.  3.  James  StoTer  :  Uniformity  in  school 
accountinR.  p.  157-62.     4.  O.  W.  Gerwljf:  War  policies  for  schools,  p.  163-65. 

Department  of  yormal  Schoolft. — 5.  L.  D.  Coffman:  Training  for  national  serv- 
ice in  normal  schools,  p.  106-09.  6.  J.  A.  TI.  Keith  :  Report  of  committee  on  federal 
aid  and  the  training  of  teachers,  p.  171-74.     7.  W.  8.  Small :  The  state*  normal 
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schools  and  tbe  problems  of  child  health,  p.  174-76.  8.  A.  E.  Wlnship:  Preptrc 
rather  than  train  for  teaching,  p.  179-88.  9.  J.  A.  Pitman :  Maintaining  an  ide> 
qnatc  supply  of  teachers  without  lowering  standards,  p.  188-85. 

Department  of  Kindergarten  Bdu  ation, — 10.  Ella  A.  Merritt:  What  the  for- 
ernment  is  doing  to  conserve  child  life,  p.  188-91. 

Department  of  Vocational  Education  and  PraoHcaX  Art», — ^11.  Frank  DoSj: 
The  reeducation  of  onr  returning  disabled  soldiers  after  the  war,  p.  194-95.  12. 
Mary  S.  Woolman :  The  influence  of  war  conditions  on  vocational  education  for 
girls,  p.  199-201.  18.  A.  E.  Holder :  Education  is  preparation  for  life,  p.  204-4. 

Department  of  CfhUd  Hygiene. — 14.  J.  M.  Tyler :  What  teachers  ought  to  know 
about  the  physical  growth  of  children,  p.  207-10.  15.  G.  W.  A.  Luckey :  The 
mental  development  of  children,  p.  210-18.  16.  W.  H.  Bumham :  Mental  hygtese, 
p.  218-16.  17.  G.  S.  HaU :  A  general  survey  of  child-study,  p.  216-19.  18.  Btri 
Barnes :  Children's  sense  of  time,  p.  219-22. 
^»   •■ 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

GENERAL  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

2.  General  education  board.  The  Handley  fund,  Winchester,  Va.  A  report  to 
the  board  of  Handley  trustees.  New  York,  General  education  board,  191& 
77  p.    lllus.    12'. 

CoNTBKTs. — ^Preface. — I.  Winchester :  its  people  and  Industries. — ^11.  The  sdiooU 
of  Winchester. — III.  Needs  of  the  Winchester  schools. — IV.  Use  of  the  Haodlej 
fund. — y.  Appendix. 

8.  Harris,  T.  H.  Louisiana's  educational  progress.  School  and  society,  9 :  68^ 
65.  January  11,  1919. 

Gives  tbe  contents  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  school  officials  of  Louisiana  on  No- 
vember 26,  directing  their  attention  to  the  significance  of  the  passage  of  the  edncs- 
tional  amendments  to  the  constitution,  at  the  November  elections. 

4.  Keith,  John  A.  H.    Brief  of  argument  in  favor  of  Senate  bill  4987,  65th  God- 

gress,  second  session.    Journal  of  education,  89 : ,  5-7,  January  2,  1919. 
Also  separately  reprinted. 
Gives  arguments  in  favor  of  the  bill  to  create  a  Department  of  education. 

5.  South  Carolina.    State  council  of  defense.    Does  it  pay?     [Columbia,  S.  C, 

1918]  45  p.    8*. 

The  money  value  of  education,  with  special  reference  to  the  situation  in  South 
Carolina. 

6.  Wenley,  B.  M.     Reckless  tenants.    Educational  review,  57 :  22-42,  January 

1919. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  May^  1918.  Dw^ls  on 
the  poverty  of  the  present  time  as  regards  profound  thinldng;  the  pursuit  of 
pseudo-knowledge  accumulating  "odds  and  ends  of  information  with  a  view  to 
Immediate  material  gain.*' 

7.  Wilson,  W.   0.    The  Arkansas  education  commission.    Arkansas  teacher. 

7 :  16-20,  January  1919. 

A  r^sum«  of  the  work  of  the  Arkansas  educational  commission  and  what  it 
accomplished  for  education  in  Arkansas. 

8.  Winship,  A.  E.    Educational  preparednesa    Journal- of  education,  88 :619-23, 

December  19,  1918. 

Says  the  World  war  has  revealed  unpreparedness  in  the  health  of  the  people, 
in  universal  literacy,  and  in  general  industrial  handiness  of  all  the  people.  Tbe 
new  demands  require  intense  public  devotion  to  education,  supreme  wisdom  (n 
school  administration,  unaUoyed  patriotism  in  teachers,  and  joyful  financial  sup- 
port by  the  taxpayers. 

FOREIGN  CX>UNTRIE8. 

9.  Booth,  T.  X.  M.,  and  Uaherwood,  T.  S.    Educational  reconstruction  and  tbe 

curriculum.  Journal  of  education  and  School  world  (London)  51:83-85, 
January  1919. 
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10.  Clarke,  Joseph  L  C.    Japan's  educational  furore.    In  hU  Japan  at  first 

hand.   New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  and  company,  1918.    p.  47-58,  chapter  ^ 

11.  The  educational  position.    Educational  record  (London)  19:443-71,  Novem- 

ber 1918. 

DiBcusses  the  edacational  sltnatlmi  In  England,  the  Fisher  bill,  etc 

12.  Parridre,  A.    The  New  schools  in  Europe.    Pedagogical  seminary,  25 :  897- 

406,  December  1918. 

Physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  education  in  the  New  schools  of  Europe. 

18.  Lapie,  PatiL    Un  regard  sur  T^cole  d'aprte  guerre.    Revue  pMagoglque, 
73:157-78,  September  1918. 

Writer  considers  most  important  the  economic  aspect  of  the  pedagogical  prob- 
lem for  the  after-war  period.  Pupils  of  the  French  schools  must  be  trained  as 
producers  to  double  the  efficiency  of  their  predecessors. 

14.  P^rez-Verdia,  Benito  Javier.    Public  instruction  in  Guatemala.    Bulletin 

of  the  Pan-American  union,  47 :  722-29,  November  19ia    illus. 

15.  Soviet  Russia:  orders  of  the  People*s  commissioner  of  education  of  the 

western  provinces  and  fronts.    Nation,  107 :  829,  December  28^  1918. 
Taken  from  decrees  and  official  documents  of  the  Soviet  government. 

Id.  Strunsky,  Manya  Gordon.    Education  and  self-government  in  Russia.    Har- 
per's magazine,  188:270-77,  January  1919. 

Asserts  that  popular  illiteracy  Is  not  the  cause  of  the  present  social  and 
political  disorders  in  Russia.  The  actual  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the 
Russian  people  is  probably  overrated  in  currently  accepted  statistics.  The 
Russians  have  certain  qualities  which  fit  them  for  self-government. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAR. 

17.  Butler,  Nicholas  M.     Education  after  the  war.    Educational  review,  57 :  64- 

79.  January  1919. 

Also  in  Popular  educator,  86 :  250-63,  298,  206,  January  1919. 

Address  before  the  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle 
States  and  Maryland,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Criticises  the  false  psychology  and  crude  economics  of  the  pre-war  period — 
a  psychology  without  a  soul  and  an  economics  with  no  vision  beyond  material  gain. 
Stresses  moral  values  in  education. 

18.  Gary,  C.  P.    Educational  reconstruction.    Educational  news  bulletin,  10: 

l-«,  December  1,  1918. 

Says  that  educational  reconstruction  will  no  doubt  be  largely  in  the  nature  of 
changed  emphasis,  due  to  a  change  in  public  opinion  (or  at  leant  professional 
opinion)  with  respect  to  educational  values.  Thinks  that  probably  the  most 
notable  change  in  the  public  mind  with  respect  to  values  is  in  relation  to  health 
and  physical  vigor. 

19.  Chubb,  Perclval.    Phases  of  reconstruction:   the  outlook  for  education. 

Standard  (New  York)  6:92-96.  January  1919. 

20.  Educational  lessons  from  the  war — a  symposium.    High  school  quarterly, 

7:72-83,  January  1919. 

Contributed  by  C.  'A.  Prosser,  S.  P.  Capeu,  P.  C.  Harris,  H.  A.  Hollister,  T.  S. 
Baker,  R,  Bingham,  S.  H.  Edmunds,  Harry  Howell,  T.  H.  Briggs,  J.  D.  Elliff,  A.  M. 
Soule,  H.  B.  Moore,  R.  E.  Blackwell,  C.  B.  Gibson,  D.  C.  Barrow,  Wilson  Par- 
rand,  G.  E.  Vincent. 

21.  Eliot,  Charles  W.     Defects  In  American  education  revealed  by  the  war. 

School  and  society,  9 :  1-10,  January  4. 1919. 

An  address  given  in  Carnegie  hall,  New  York,  Noyember  23,  1918. 
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22.  Bllis,  A.  Caswell.    Edncational  preparedness  for  after  the  war.    In  Na- 
^    tional  institute  of  social  scieuces.    Journal,  vol.  4,  1918.    Reoonstmction 

after  the  war.    Boston,  Boston  book  company,  1918.    p.  129-36. 
Cites  a  number  of  post-war  demands  on  the  schools. 

23.  Friend,  L.  L.     The  hiRh  schools  aftor  the  war.     High  school  quarterly, 

7:  83-87,  January  1919. 

Defects  in  the  public  schools  which  have  been  brought  to  light  bj  the  war  and 
suggostions  for  educational  reconstruction  in  the  future. 

.24.  Hunt,  Everett  Lee.     Creative  teaching  in  war  time.     Quarterly  journal  of 
speech  education,  4 :  388-97,  October  1918. 

Speaks  of  the  8.  A.  T.  C.  and  the  necessity,  owing  to  the  limited  time,  of  tenchors 
creating  interests  which  will  be  pursued  in  aftcrtimes. 

25.  Jeffords,  Clyde  B.     The  war  and  education.     S<'hool,  30:  195,  January  9, 

1919. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  secondary  education. 

26.  Problems  of  reconstruction ;  lectures  and  addreases  delivereil  at  the  summer 

meeting  at  the  Hampstead  garden  suburb,   .\ugust    1917.     I^mdon,  T. 
Fisher  Unwln,  ltd.  [1918]     315p.     12*. 

CONTBMTS. — Introduction,  by  the  Marquess  of  Crewe.  Ft.  I. — First  principles 
of  reconstruction.  Pt.  II. — Reconstruction  in  education. — 1.  Education  from  the 
child's  point  of  view,  by  John  Adams;  2.  The  education  of  the  girl  for  national 
service  and  civic  responsibility,  by  Sarah  Burstall ;  8.  The  liberty  of  the  child  in 
educntloi),  by  Dr.  Klmmins;  4.  The  influence  of  vocation  on  school  education,  by 
Guy  KendalL  Pt.  III. — Social  and  Industrial  recouBtructlon.  Ft,  IV. — Arts  and 
crafts  in  relation  to  reconstruction  (including  Art  schools  and  craft  workshops,  by 
Selwyn  Image  and  Thomas  Okey). 

27.  West,  Andrew  T.     Education  after  the  war.     Princeton  alumni   weekly. 

19:  259-60,  January  8,  1919. 

An  address  before  the  annual  conference  of  the  regents  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  held  at  Albany,  December  12,  1918. 

Shows  the  necessity  for  general  education  along  with  vocational  training. 

28.  Winship,  A.  E.    War-modified  education  in  the  United  States.    Journal  of 

education,  88:  049-50,  December  26,  1918. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

29.  Bardeen,  C.  W.    The  man  milliner  In  education.    Educational  review,  57: 

5-21.  January  1919. 

The  writer  begins  by  declaring  that  the  foundation  stone  of  millinery  is  change, 
constant  and  rapid  change  of  styles.  **  There  is,"  be  says,  "  a  good  deal  of  the 
millinery  idea  In  education."  He  sketches  in  amusing  manner  the  various  changes 
in  pedagogy,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic. 

80.  Davis,  Sheldon  Enimor.     The  work  of  the  teacher.     New  York,  The  Mac- 
millnn  conipjmy,  1018.     xv,  :W2v.    taiMt^s.  diagrs.     12*. 

31.  Johnston,  J.  B.    The  public  education  of  youth ;  the  place  of  creative  work 

and  of  subject-matter  studies.     School  and  society,  9 :  09-79,  January  18, 
1919. 

32.  Stilwell,  Katherine  M.     Making  schoolbooks.     Elementary  school  journal, 

19:  256-67,  December  1918. 

Preparing  a  textbook  for  publication,  seeing  it  through  the  press,  copyrightlnr. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

33.  Barker,  Lewellys  F.    The  first  ten  years  of  the  National  committee  for 

mental  hygiene,  with  some  comments  on  Its  future.  ^lental  hygiene, 
2:  557-^1,  October  1018. 

PreddenfR  addrem  at  the  tenth  aonual  meeting  of  the  National  committee  for 
mental  hygiene  held  in  New  York  city,  Febrnary  1018. 

34.  Bode,  B.  H.    What  Is  transfer  of  training?    School  and  society*  9:  30-44, 

Januarj'  11,  lOlJ). 

35.  Gray,   C.    Truman.     Kducatlonal   psychologj*.     Psychological   bulletin,   15: 

301-11,  September  1918. 

RpviewH  the  pMychoIoKic^I  llt«*raturc  of  the  year  that  bears  on  edu<*atlon,  and 
glTes  numerous  references  to  articles  in  educational  periodicals. 

:ii\.  Xateer,  Florence.     The  diagnostic  fallibility  of  intelligence  ratios.     Peda- 
gogical 8emlnar>-,  25 :  300-02,  De<*ember  1018. 
Bibliography:  p.  891-92. 

:rr.  Mitchell,  David.    Child  psychologj-.     I'sychological  bulletin,  15 :  311-23.  Sep- 
tember 1018. 

■  A  r^am4  of  the  literature  of  child  study  for  the  year  1018.     Contains  list  of 
references  to  periodicals. 

38.  Sala  j  Cantos,  Angela.     Instlnto  del  juego  en  el  nifio.    Investigaclones 

realtzadas  en  el  niilo  cubano.  Revista  de  la  facultad  de  letrns  y  ciencias, 
Universidad  de  la  Habana,  27 :  27-98/ July-October  1018. 

Thesis  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Havann,  specially 
recommended  for  publication  by  the  examining  tribunal. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

39.  Boston.     Department  of  educational  investigation  and  measurement.     Or- 

ganization and  administration  of  interme<1iatc  schools  in  Boston.  Boston, 
Printing  department.  1018.  75  p.  tables.  8".  (I Boston.  School  com- 
ndttee]  School  document  no.  13-1018.  Bulletin  no.  17  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  e<lucatloiial  investigation  and  niensuremeut) 

40.  Cuneo,  Irene,  ami  Terman»  I-ewls  M.    Staufonl-Binet  tests  of  112  kinder- 

garten children  and  77  repeated  tests.  Pedagogical  seminary,  25:414-28, 
December  1018. 

*' The  purposes  of  this  study  were  as  follows:  (l).To  find  the  distribution  of 
intelligence  among  kindergarten  children ;  (2)  to  correlate  the  results  of  Stanford- 
Binet  tests  with  school  mnrks  and  teachers'  estimates  of  intelligence ;  (8)  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  the  repetition  of  a  test  upon  the  resulting  intelligence  quotient ; 
and  (4)  to  secure  data  which  would  throw  light  on  the  proper  location  of  th« 
tests  In  the  scale." 

41.  Downey,  June  E.     Standardized  tests  and  mental  inheritance.     Journal  of 

heredity,  0 :  311-14,  November  1018. 

Very  young  children  already  show  great  variation  In  special  aptitudes,  which  is 
probably  not  to  be  explained  by  differences  In  environment.  More  tests  are  needed, 
according  to  Dr.  Downey. 

42.  DufiT^an,  M.  L.     Educational  survey  of  Decatur,  Georgia,  public  scliool  sys- 

tem.   [Atlanta,  Ga.,  Department  of  edu<ation,  10181    r)G  p.    8^     (No.  26) 

43.  Gates,  Arthur  I.     Correlations  of  immediate  and  delayed  recall.     Journal 

of  educational  psychologj-.  9 :  480-06,  November  1918. 

•*An  experimental  s^udy  of  the  learning  of  elementary  school  pupils  in  grades 
III  to  VIII  shows  a  high  correlation  between  the  amount  learned  in  a  given  time 
and  the  amount  !eralle<l  after  a  Inpne  of  some  hours.  In  g(nrral  the  rapid  learner 
is  the  best  retainer." 

44.  Langre,  Alexis  F.     An  educational  research  syndicate.     Sierra  tMlucatlonal 

new.s.  15: 18-20.  January  1019. 
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8  CURKENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

45.  Monroe,  Walter  Soott.    Measuring  the  results  of  teaching.    Boston,  New 

York  [etc.]    Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1918]    xvlll,  297  p.    12*.     (River 
side  textbooks  In  education,  ed.  by  E.  P.  Cubberley) 

46.  Patterson,  T.  L.    Pedagogical  suggestions -from  memory  tests.    Journal  of 

educational  psychology,  0 :  497-510,  November  1918. 

This  paper  reports  the  reuults  of  various  tests  of  memory  with  elementary  and 
secopdary  pupils,  and  consider?  the  educational  significance  of  the  flndlnga. 

47.  Theisen,  W.  W.    A  report  on  the  use  of  some  standard  tests  for  1916-17. 

Madison,  Wi&,  1918.  120  p.  8^.  (Wisconsin.  State  department  of  public 
instruction.  Studies  in  educational  measurements  in  Wisconsin.  Bulle- 
tin no.  1) 

48.  Theisen,  W.  W.,  and  Fleming,  Gecile  White.    The  diagnostic  value  of  the 

Woody  arithmetic  scales :  a  reply.  Part  I.  Journal  of  educational  psychol- 
ogy. 9 :  475-«8,  November  1918. 

Part  II  wlli  appear  In  the  December  number. 

"The  charge  has  been  made  that  the  Woody  arithmetic  scales  faU  to  furnish 
material  for  an  accurate  dfa^osis  of  individual  and  class  dlfT^rences  In  arith- 
metical abilities.  The  first  part  of  this  paper  presents  a  detailed  answer  to  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  made  of  the  scales.  The  second  part  wlU  contain 
constructive  suggestions.** 

49.  Weld  county,  Colo.    Juvenile  department  of  the  county  court.    The  farm 

and  the  school.  A  r^sum^  of  a  survey  of  the  public  schools  of  Weld 
county,  Ck)1orado.  Greeley,  <2k)lo..  Extension  department  of  Colorado 
state  teachers  college,  1918.  63  p.  8*.  (Colorado  state  teachers  college 
bulletin,  ser.  17,  no.  6,  September  1918) 

Ft  I.  The  survey  and  Its  application,  by  Herbert  M.  Baker. — ^Pt.  II.  Bduca- 
tlonal  interpretation  of  the  survey,  by  Edgar  Dunnlngton  Randolph. — Appendix, 
Reprint  and  explanation  of  forms  adopted  for  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
education  law  in  Weld  county,  Colorado. 

50.  Wilds,  Elmer  Harrison.    The  inspectorial  function.    Wisconsin  Journal  of 

education,  51 :  12-16,  January  1919. 

The  educational  survey — ^how  it  should  be  conducted  and  some  of  Its  values. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

51.  Edison,  Thomas  A.    "One  of  the  greatest  things  in  the  world."     Eduai- 

tlonal  film  magazine,  1 : 7-8,  26.  January  1919. 

"The  view  of  educational  motion  pictures  expressed  in  an  exclusive  interview 
with  the  editor  of  Educational  film  magazine,  by  the  greatest  inventor  in  the 
world." 

52.  Knowlton,   Daniel  C.     Current  events  through  pictures.    Historical   out- 

look, 10:  24-28,  January  1919.    illus. 

53.  Owen,  William  Bishop.    The  problem  method.    Chicago  schools  journal. 

1:3-6,  November-December  1918. 

54.  Stevenson,  John  Alford.    The  project  in  science  teaching.    School  science 

and  mnthematics.  19 :  50-63,  January  1919. 

Also  in  School  and  home  education,  88 :  110-14,  January  1919. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Joint  session  of  science  teachers,  Illinois  high  school 
conference,  held  at  Urbana,  November  21-28,  1918. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

55.  Almack,  John  C.    A  test  in  English  composition — writing  the  friendly  let- 

ter.   Oregon  teachers  monthly,  23 :  151-56,  December  1918. 

Says  that  the  Hlllegas  scale  Includps  artificial  compositions.  Suggests  a  scale 
basefl  on  the  friendly  letter. 
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66.  Cram,  Balph  Adama.    Education  and  the  qualitatlye  standard.    English 

leaflet,  19  :l-7,  January  1919. 

A  plea  for  the  recognition  of  character-derelopment  as  the  prime  object  of 
education,  and  for  the  teaching  of  Bngllah  after  a  fashion  that  will  reyeal  great 
thon^ts  through  the  great  art  of  Bn^lsh  literature. 

67.  Oehrkens,  Karl  Wilson.    Music's  place  in  our  public  schools.    Musical 

America,  29 : 9,  January  11,  1919. 

This  18  the  first  of  three  articles  which  are  to  appear  In  Musical  America. 
Deals  with  the  Influence  of  moslc  In  training  the  mind,  music  as  a  socialising 
force,  and  music  in  conne'!tlon  with  the  worthy  use  of  leisure. 

68.  GKimmere,  Bicliard  M.    The  modem  world  and  the  Latin  classroom.    Na- 

tion, 108: 13-14,  January  4,  1919. 

Proposes  a  scheme  which  relates  classroom  work  in  Latin  with  the  future 
profession  of  the  student 

60.  Ku^elmass,  I.  Newton.  The  criteria  in  the  declaration  of  chemical  inde- 
pendence in  the  United  States.  Science,  n.  s.  48 :  608-12,  December  20, 
1918. 

Development  of  chemistry  In  the  United  States.  Work  of  the  college  and 
university  in  this  new  age  of  scientific  and  Industrial  achievement 

60.  McCracken,  William.    What  should  a  student  get  from  a  beginning  course 

in  chemistry?    School  science  and  mathematics,  19: 75-82,  January  1919. 
Read  before  the  physics  and  chemistry  section  of  the  Michigan  schoolmasters 
club,  March  1917. 

61.  Mercier,  Louis  J.  A.    Teaching  to  speak  French  in  college.    Educational 

review,  57 :  4^-59,  January  1919. 

Dwells  on  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  subject — the  establishing  of  **  mar- 
ginal habits  of  the  Ideo-motor  type." 

62.  Merrill,  Helen  A.    Why  students  fail  in  mathematics.    Mathematics  teacher, 

11 :  45-66,  December  1918. 

How  much  of  the  failure  is  due  to  the  subject  Itself,  how  much  to  those  who 
teach  It  how  much  to  parents  and  friends  of  students,  and  how  much  to  students 
themselves. 

68.  Minnick,  J.  H.  Arithmetical  errors  made  by  liigh  school  pupils.  Mathe 
matlcs  teacher,  11 :  80-89,  December  1918. 

64.  O'Neill,  J.  M.    Alms  and  standards  in  q;)eech  education.    Quarterly  Journal 

of  speech  education,  4 :  345-65,  October  1918. 

Delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  state  teachers'  association, 
Milwaukee,  November  2,  1917. 

The  need  for  a  reorganisation  of  alms  and  standards  in  speech  education.  Speaks 
especially  of  conditions  In  Wisconsin. 

65.  Packard,  Leonard  0.  >  Geography  and  reconstruction  in  education.    Journal 

of  geography,  18 :  24-28,  January  1919. 

66.  The  proposed  classical  league.     Reasons  for  forming  it.    Ourrent  educa- 

tion, 23 :  22,  24-29,  January  1919. 

A  plea  for  classical  education.  Gives  suggestions  showing  that  the  formation 
of  an  American  classical  league  is  both  important  and  opportune. 

67.  Boedder,  Edwin  C.    Der  gegenw&rtige  stand  des  deutschen  unterrichts  an 

den  colleges  und  unlversitttten  der  Vereinigten  Staaten.    Monatshefte  ftlr 
deutsche  sprache  und  pUdagogik,  19 :  260-63,  December  1918. 

68.  Shields,  Thomas  Edward.    Music  in  the  elementary  school.    Catholic  edu- 

cational review,  17 :  17-27,  January  1919. 

The  place  of  music  In  the  emotional  life  of  the  school.  Quotes  freely  from  The 
melodic  method  in  school  music,  by  David  C.  Taylor. 

101644—19 2 
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10  CUBEBNT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLIOATIOKS. 

69.  Valentine,  C.  W.    Classics,  history,  and  the  training  of  the  reason.    Jour- 

nal of  experimental  pedagogy  and  training  college  record  (London)  4: 
280-69,  December  5  1918. 

A  criticism  of  homaniBtic  studies.  An  argnment  against  the  compalsory  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek  as  advocated  by  Cyril  Bobinson.  of  Winchester  college,  Bnglaiid. 

70.  Vestal,  C.  L.    The  new  physics.    School  science  and  mathematics,  19 :  66-74, 

January  1919. 

Suggests  changes  that  sbould  be  made  in  the  equipment,  teaching  method,  tsxti, 
etc.,  in  the  teaching  of  physics. 

71.  Webb,  Hanor  A.    Chemistry,  a  trade  or  a  profession?     [Garrison,  N.  T.] 

The  Science  press,  1918.    p.  530-34.    8". 

Reprinted  from  the  Scientiflc  monthly,  December,  1918. 

The  advantages  of  college  training  for  chemists  over  experience  only. 

72.  White,  C.  E.     Mathematics  and  anti-mathematics.     School  science  and 

mathematics,  19 :  29-37,  January  1919. 
A  defense  of  mathematics. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

73.  Curtis,  Fannlebelle.    Tentative  syllabus  In  kindergarten  extension  for  the 

elementary  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York.    Kindergarten  and  first  grade, 
4 :  11-13,  January  1919. 

74.  Grant,  Emma  M.    The  kindergarten-primary  grade.    Primary  education, 

27 :  6-8,  January  1919. 

The  uniflcatlon  of  kindergarten  and  primary  education. 

76.  Krackowlzer,  Alice  M.  Projects  in  the  primary  grades.  A  plan  of  work 
for  the  primary  ^ades  and  the  kindergarten.  Philadelphia  and  London, 
J.  B.  Lipplncott  company  [1919]  221  p.  front,  plates.  12*.  (Llppin- 
cott's  school  project  series,  ed.  by  W.  F.  Russell) 

76.  More  kindergartens  a  necessity.    Outlook,  120 :  580-81,  December  11,  101& 

iUus. 

The  information  contained  in  this  article  was  obtained  from  Miss  Bessie  Locke, 
cliief  of  the  kindergarten  division  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  education. 

77.  The  relation  between  Initiative  and  organization.    Kindergarten  and  first 

grade,  4 :  4-10,  January  1919. 

Initiative  and  organisation  in  the  kindergarten.  The  first  article  is  by  Catha- 
rine R.  Watklns,  the  second'  by  Caroline  D.  Aborn,  and  the  third  by  Grace  B.  Klz. 

A  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Undergartsn 
union  in  Chicago. 

78.  Vlnal,  William  Gould.      First  grade  readers.     Nature-study  review,  14: 

371-79,  December  1918. 

A  survey  and  criticism  of  first  grade  readers  showing  the  nature  eontent  of 
tliirty-three  of  the  best  and  most  used  first-grade  readers. 

79.  White,  Jessie.    Misconceptions  of  the  Montessori  method.    School  guardian 

(London)  44:29-31,  December  21.  1918. 

Says  that  nothing  could  be  more  penetrated  by  religion  than  Dr.  Montevoil's 
view  of  life.  Deals  with  the  misconceptions  that  have  arisen  regarding  the  Mon- 
tessori system. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

80.  Lewis,  Howard.    The  rural  school  and  the  community ;  a  study  of  the  meth- 

ods and  application  of  the  social  survey.    Boston,  R.  Q.  Badger  [1918] 
91  p.    12^     (Library  of  educational  methods) 
BibUography:  p.  8&-88. 

81.  Stimson,  Bufus  W.    Effect  of  rural  continuation  school  on  agricultural  dB- 

clency.    American  education,  22 :  208-11,  January  1919. 
Deals  particularly  with  the  home  project  plan  of  teaching  agriculture. 
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SECONDARY  BDUCATION. 

82.  Andrews,  W.  B.  Ck)rrelation  in  high  school  science  courses.  School  review, 
27 : 1-12,  January  1919. 

Says  that  the  recent  rocatloiial  preirare  has  increased  '*  the  number  of  9tudie9 
rather  than  the  number  of  natural  90ience9",  Presents  a  plan  for  high  school 
program  for  year-courses. 

88.  Cade,  Georsre  N.,  and  Gray,  William  S.  Objectiye  studies  of  the  achieve- 
ments  of  training-school  and  public-cichool  pupils  in  the  freshman  year 
of  the  high  school.  Elementary  school  Journal,  19:291-310,  December 
19ia 

A  study  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  teaching  in  elementary  training 
scliools  which  are  connected  with  normal  schools  and  in  elementary  pubUc  schools. 

84.  Ferguson,  H.  O.    The  high  school  choru»— its  importance  and  organization. 
Nebraska  teacher,  21 :  217-20.  January  1919. 
Part  I  appeared  in  the  December  issue. 

86.  Haisley,  Otto  W.    A  type  of  high  school  administration.    American  school 

board  journal,  68 :  34,  77,  January  1919. 

Shows  bow  a  higb  school  in  a  small  city  gets  along  without  a  principal  bj  giving 
the  clerical  work  over  to  the  commercial  department  to  be  bandied  and  by 
putting  the  disciplinary  problems  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers  who  are  appointed 
as  special  advisers. 

86b  Jerusalem,  William.  Problems  of  the  secondary  teacher ;  authorized  trans- 
lation by  Charles  F.  Sanders.  Boston,  R.  G.  Badger  [1918]  268  p.  8*. 
(Library  of  educational  methods) 

The  translator  gives  as  his  reason  for  offering  this  book  in  Bnglish  dress,  "  its 
splendid  success  in  the  effort  to  furnish  insight  into  the  problems  of  the  secondary 
school  from  the  profound  viewpoint  of  the  fundamentals  of  human  nature  and  of 
human  society." 

87.  Joliet,  L.      Les  deux  ^oles.     Revue  unlversltaire,  27 :  235-44,  November 

1918. 

The  two  schools  whose  views  are  discussed  in  this  article  are  those  who  hold 
that  secondary  education  should  be  open  to  all  pupils  wishing  it,  and  those  who 
would  admit  to  secondary  institutions  only  specially  quaUfled  candidates. 

88.  Kohn,  PauL    Les  arts  mtoiniques  dans  Tenseignement  secondaire.    Revue 

unlversltaire,  27:245-52,  November  1918. 

Criticises  secondary  education  in  France  for  hitherto  devoting  Its  att^tion  too 
much  to  training  the  intellect  alone.  Favors  recognition  of  the  manual  arts  by 
the  new  education  which  is  to  foUow  the  war. 

80.  Lull,  Herbert  O.  Administration  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  curri- 
cula.   American  schoolmaster,  11 :  440-46,  December  15,  1918. 

Bxamples. — Junior  and  senior  training  high  schools,  Kansas  state  normal, 
Bmporia. 

90.  Morrison,  Henry  C.    The  supervision  of  high  school  teaching.    School  re- 

view, 27 :  13-28,  January  1919. 

Bmphasises  the  importance  of  "  technique.**  Says  that  technique  comes  through 
observing  technique  in  others  and  practicing  it  under  the  observation  of  those 
who  possess  it 

91.  Patterson,  Herbert.    The  high-school  curriculum:  a  statistical  study  of 

accredited  four-year  high  schools  in  South  Dakota.    School  and  society, 
8 :  776-80,  December  28, 1918. 

This  study  shows  what  is  actually  being  taught  in  our  high  schools  at  the 
present  time  and  notes  the  empliasis  given  to  the  different  subjects. 
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d2.  Borem,  S.  0.    Measuring  East  Junior  high  school  of  Sioux  City,  lowt. 
School  review,  27 :  44-55,  January  1919. 

Deals  with  entrance  requirements,  honslAg,  kinds  of  courses,  departmentsUsiA 
instruction,  preparation  of  teachers,  the  student  adrisory  system,  snperviied 
study,  etc 

98.  White,  Bobert  J.     Cost  of  high-school  instruction  in  Washington.    Ameri- 
can school  board  Journal,  58 :  25-26,  78,  January  1919. 

94.  Wilcox,  Oeorge  M.    Cost  of  high  school  instruction.    Method  of  computliig 

cost  of  instruction  and  its  application  to  thirty  high  schools  in  South 
Dakota  and  to  three  high  schools  in  Des  Moines.    Educational  admlnlstrt- 
tion  and  supervision,  4 :  445-66,  November  1918. 
Bibliography  on  cost  in  relation  to  education,  p.  464-66. 

95.  Yoder,  C.  M.    "  The  funds  of  high  school  organizations."    Wisconsin  Jour- 

nal of  education,  51 :  16-20,  January  1919. 

Suggests  plan  and  forms  for  caring  for  the  finances  of  high  school  organisatiost. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

96.  Axetz,  G.  W.    A  point  scale  method  for  the  rating  of  elementary  sduxd 

teachers.    Current  education,  28:8-8,  January  1919. 

97.  Balliet,  Thomas  M.    A  critique  of  normal  school  curricula.    Journal  of  the 

New  York  state  teachers'  association,  5 :  257-59,  November  1918. 

Says  that  normal  schools  are  strong  on  the  practical  side  of  their  work  and  that 
their  weakest  point  is  their  academic  training. 

98.  Cattell,  J.  HeXeen.    The  **  policies  "  of  the  Carnegie  company.    School  and 

society,  9 :  10-23.  January  4.  1919. 

Gives  extracts  from  statements  from  a  number  of  professors  showing  the  wide- 
spread discontent  with  the  Carnegie  plans  for  life  insurance  and  annuity  poUdei 
for  teachers,  and  compares  the  rates  of  the  Carnegie  company  with  the  rates  of  tiie 
two  largest  American  insurance  compcjiles. 

99.  Johnson,  Alvin.    More  educational  inquisition.    New  republic,  17:  905-7, 

January  11.  1919. 

Discusses  the  case  of  a  teacher  who  was  dismissed  for  disloyalty  from  the 
Manual  training  high  school  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

100.  Lull,  H.  O.    The  redirection  of  teacher  training  in  normal  schools.    Edu- 

cational administration  and  supervision,  4 :  488-92.  November  1918. 

101.  MacCaugrhey,  Vau^han.    The  teaching  profession  in  Hawaii.    Sierra  edu- 

cational news,  15 :  15-17,  January  1919. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  important  facts  concerning  teachers  and  teaching  io 
Hawaii. 

102.  Madden,  Martin  B.    Pay  of  teachera    Journal  of  education,  89 :  47,  Janu- 

ary 9.  1919. 

An  address  by  Congressman  Madden. in  Congress  when  discussing  the  bill  for 
higher  salaries  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

108.  Martin,  A.  S.  Teachers'  salary-Increase  in  Pennsylvania  paramount  to 
the  welfare  of  the  children  and  the  state.  American  school  board  Journal, 
58: 22,  78,  January  1919. 

Shows  the  need  for  a  radical  readjustment  of  salaries  in  Pennsylvania  and 
also  for  a  Uberal  increase  in  order  that  the  teachers  may  live  within  the  pro- 
fession above  the  poverty  Une. 
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104^  New  Jersey.  Bureau  of  state  research.  Teachers'  retirement  systems 
In  New  Jersey.  Their  fallacies  and  evolution.  Parts  II  and  III.  Present 
oonditioD  and  practical  remedies.  Newark,  Bureau  of  state  research, 
19ia  p.  53-87.  8*.  (State  research,  section  2,  yol.  6,  no.  1,  October  1918. 
Gonsecntlve  no.  12) 

Part  I,  "  Brolutloii  of  the  systems,"  was  published  as  Consecutiye  no.  10. 

105.  Wilson,  Lester  M.     Psychology  in  teacher  training  courses.    Bducatlonal 

administration  and  supervision,  4:467-78,  November  1918. 
.,.,  ^  The  content,  method,  etc,  of  courses  in  psycholoi^. 

lOi.  Withers,  John  W.  The  training  of  teachers  in  service.  Elementary 
iMhool  journal,  19 :  268-78,  December  1918. 

Second  article  of  series.     Dellyered  on  July  17,  1918,  as  one  of  a  series  of 
lectures  given  daring  Snperlntendents'  week,  at  the  University  of  Chicago.    Urges 
...        the  cnltlvation  of  more  intimate  relations  between  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  dty  systems. 

KW.  Wright,  John  D.  Normal  training  of  teachers.  Volta  review,  20 :  727-29, 
December  1918. 

Training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf.    Discusses  quallflcations  of  candidates. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

108.  Boas,  Franz.     Fieedom  to  teach.     Nation,  108:  88-89.  January  18,  1919. 

Writer  thinks  that  university  faculties  should  not  be  closed  corporations,  and 
,..    that  university  research  and  Instruction  should  not  be  monopolised  by  the  ap- 
pointees of  university  boards  of  trustees.     He  advocates  a  system  which  will  give 
proi»erly  qualified  volunteer  Instructors  an  opportunity  to  teach. 

109.  Bolton,  Frederick  E.      What  should  constitute  the  curriculum   of  the 

Junior  college  or  extended  high  school?    School  and  society,  8:726-30, 
'     December  21,  1918. 

110.  Heckel,  Albert  Kerr.     The  war  aims  course  in  the  colleges.     Historical 

outlook,  10 :  20-22,  January  1919. 

"HI.  Jj&  BovtilUer,  Philip.  The  Princeton  A.  B.  degree.  Princeton  alumni 
weekly,  19:  260-61,  278-79.  January  8.  15,  1919. 

Deals  with  the  proposed  readjustment  of  the  A.  B.  curriculum,  and  the  position 
of  Princeton  as  regards  classical  education,  the  effect  her  championship  of  it 
had  on  pre-war  development  and  the  probable  effect  of  it  on  her  post-war  de- 
velopment. 

112.  Milbum,  J.  B.     The  University  of  I-ouvaiu.    C«thollc  educational  review, 

17 :  8-16,  January  1919. 

A  brief  history  of  the  University  of  Louvaln  and  its  library,  which  were  reduced 
to  ruins  and  ashes  in  48  hours  by  the  Germans. 

This  article  was  written  In  May  1916,  "  but  the  whole  world  was  so  absorbed 
in  the  struggle  then  going  on  and  In  the  rapid  succession  of  the  terrible  events 
of  the  war  that  It  was  deemed  wiser  to  hold  It  for  calmer  times." 

113.  National  scholarships.    New  republic,  17 :  329-30,  January  18,  1919. 

An  editorial  advocating  a  system  of  national  scholarships  for  selecting  from 
the  common  schools,  and  training  for  national  service,  a  sufficient  number  of 
young  men. 

114.  Schurman,  Jacob  Q.    Twenty-sixth  annual  report  by  President  Schurman, 

1917-1918.    Ithaca,  N.  Y..  Cornell  university,  1918.    63.  cxil  p.    8^ 

Among  the  topics  treated  In  this  report  the  following  seem  worthy  of  special 
mention :  Compulsory  and  free  study,  The  university  and  democracy,  The  humani- 
ties and  humanity.  The  cultivation  of  science,  Federal  subventions  for  research. 
The  crisis  In  medical  education. 
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115.  Shipley,  Arthur  Everett.     An  Eiiplisli  university  in  war  time.     Outlook, 

121 :  e2-«,%  Junuarj'  8,  1911). 

Writer  is  master  of  Christ's  college,  Cambridge. 

116.  Smith,  Henry  Louis.      **  Working  one's  way  "  through  college.    J4«ing- 

ton,  Va.,  Washington  and  Lee  university,  1918,  16  p.  12*.  (Washin^taD 
and  r-.ee  university  bulletin,  vol.  17,  no.  19,  December  15,  1918). 

For  the  guidance  and  encouragement  of  young  men  who  are  richer  in  brmloa, 
energy,  and  character  than  In  available  cash. 

117.  Southern  association  of  collegre  women.     Bulletin  for  the  joint  committee 

of  the  AssociatUm  «f  colleges  and  se<t)ndary  schools  of  the  Southern  ststiB 
and  the  Southern  association  <»f  college  women  to  secure  legifdatioD  re- 
stricting the  granting  of  chartci>i  with  degree-conferring  privileges.  Pub. 
hj'  the  Soutliern  association  of  college  women,  1918.    31  p.    8*. 

118.  Stokes,  Anson  Phelps.     I'ni versify  reorguulzation  problems  and  policies.. 

Yale  alumni  weekly,  28:  42J>-3r>,  .lanuary  17.  1919. 

Abstract  of  address  at  a  New  York  Tale  clul)  mass  meeting  January  IS,  1919. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

119.  National  association  of  school  accountinsT  and  business  officials  of  pub- 

lic schools.  UeiHirt  of  the  7th  annual  meeting.  May  21,  22,  and  2S,  1918. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.    79  p.    8°.     (K.  i\  Baldwin,  secretary,  Bo.stun,  Maj<&) 

Contains:  1.  William  Dick:  School  administration,  p.  7-13.  2.  Arthur  Kltt- 
kade:  Bfficiency  In  school  business  mnnagement,  p.  13-23.  3.  U  C.  Fcmtn: 
Uniformity  in  the  classification  of  school  expenditures,  p.  24-30.  4.  B.  M.  Brown : 
Purchase  of  supplies  and  award  of  contracts,  p.  30-88.  5.  11.  R.  Bonner:  Col- 
lecting and  compiling  high  school  statisticH,  p.  86-37.  6.  G.  W.  Orwlg:  The 
high  cost  of  ignorance,  p.  39-43.  7.  J.  D.  McCoIlister :  The  secretary  in  the  aill 
city — his  relations  to  the  school  board,  the  employees  and  the  citlsens,  p.  43-46. 
8.  H.  L.  Patterson :  Economy  In  schoolhouse  construction,  p.  40a-46f.  9.  G.  F. 
Womrath :  Ventilation  of  school  rooms  and  s.vHtems  in  use,  p.  47-62.  10.  R.  H. 
Thomas :  Fire  insurance,  p.  62-70. 

120.  EEi>enschied,   F.      Ileljiful    su|H»rvislon.     Ohio   educational   monthly,   68: 

15-18,  January  1919. 

A  few  suggestions  that  will  aid  Huperinteudents  to  make  their  work  more  helpftt 
to  the  teachers. 

121.  Jemegran,  Marcus  W.     Compulsory  education  in  the  American  colonies. 

School  review,  27 :  24-4;i,  January  1919. 

Continued  from  December  number.  Resumes  consideration  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion in  New  England  colonies. 

122.  Mirick,  George  A.     Adndnlst ration  and  sui»er vision.     Elementary  school 

journal,  10:285-00,  Decemher  1918. 

Says  that  the  time  has  arrived  '*  in  the  evolution  of  education  when  adihlnlstra- 
tion  and  supervision  of  instruction  should  be  entirely  separated  from  the  Under- 
gartcn  through  the  high  school." 

123.  Weeks,  Arland  D.     .Xpportionnient  *>f  state  school  fimds.    Quarterly  Jour- 

nal of  the  T'niversity  of  N«u-th  Dakota.  9:  122-28,  January  1919. 

124.  Wiener,  William.      Uecord  control.     American  8<-hool  hoard  Journal,  68: 

43-45,  January  1910. 

Gives  samples  of  a  number  of  record  forms  used  by  the  Central  commercial  and 
manual  training  high  school  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

125.  Bonser,  Frederick  G.      School  work  and  spare  time.     Cleveland,  C,  The 

Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation,  191S.  176  p.  12*. 
([Cleveland  foundation.     Publications]  28) 

One  of  the  seven  sections  of  the  report  of  the  Rt»rreation  survey  of  Clevelaod 
conducted  by  the  Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  In  1917. 
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12tt.  Hall-Qaest,  Alfred  L.     Super\i8e<l  study  for  all  pupils.    Auierlcan  educa- 
tion, 22 :  204-7,  January  1919. 

127.  Lappin,  John  C.     Su|)ervi8ed  study.     01iU»  tMlueatioual  monthly,  68:3-7, 

January  1919. 

To  be  concluded  next  month. 

128.  Linscheid,  A.      Sui»t»rviseil  Mtudy.     Oklahoma   Hchool  berald,  26:333-36, 

December  1918. 

Bibliography:  p.  886. 

129.  Maxwell,  C.  B.    The  selection  of  text-boolts.    Scliool  and  society,  9 :  44-52, 

January  11,  1919. 

Deals  with  the  prevailing  standards  of  selection  and  justifiable  standards  for 
selections, 
lau.  Beavis,  W.  C.    The  duties  of  the  superrifiing  principal.    Elementary  school 
journal,  19 :  279-84,  December  1918. 

Declares  the  purpose  of  the  article  to  be  a  presentation  of  the  duties  of  the 
supervising  principal  in  their  entirety,  rather  than  a  consideration  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  different  types  of  principal. 

131.  Sumner,  S.  Clayton.     Sni^ervised  study  in  mathematics.    Journal  of  the 

Now  York  state  teachers*  association,  5 :  270-75,  NovemlH»r  1918. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

132.  Challman,  S.  A.     What  type  of  high  school  building  is  the  best  all-around 

investment?     American  Bchool  board  journal.  57:45,  73,  75;  58:28-29. 
78,  December  1918,  January  1919. 

Part  I :  Tb«*  home  desk  study  room  type.  Part  II :  The  combined  study  and 
rwltatlon  room  type. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

133.  Brincker,  J.  H.     Laboratory  methods  in  school  hygiene.     School  hygiene 

(I^ndon),  9:  51-60,  November  1918. 
.vise  in  American  journal  of  school  hygiene,  2:142-51,  December  1918. 

134.  Holder,  Arthur  E.    What  is  the  relation  of  wages  to  public  health?    Amer- 

ican journal  of  public  health.  8 :  888-94,  December  1918, 

An  interesting  study  by  a  member  of  the  Federal  board  for  voi*atlonal  education. 
Bmphasizes  health  inspections  in  public  schools,  etc. 

135.  Priestley,  John.      The  benefits  of  medical   Insi^ectlon.     School   hygiene* 

(London).  9:  4(>-50,  November  1918. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

136.  Benson,  Buth.     Value  of  physical  training.     South  Dakota  educator,  32: 

14-15,  January  1919. 

137.  Stecher,  William  A.     Lessons  from  the  first  draft  for  soldiers  under  the 

selective  service  act.    Mind  and  body,  25 :  321-29,  December  1918. 

The  need  for  definite  vigorous  physical  activity  as  shown  In  the  results  from 
the  draft,  and  what  the  schools  are  going  to  do  to  decrease  the  amount  of  physical 
unfitness.    Speaks  particularly  of  conditions  in  Philadelphia. 

138.  Walsh,   James  J.      Abuses  in   college   athletics.     America.   20:   360-62. 

January  18,  1919. 

Speaks  of  some  of  the  unfortunate  tendencies  that  in  recent  years  have  been  so 
much  In  evidence  in  college  athletics. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

130.  Holmes,  Henry  W.      Scouting  and  the  schools.     Kilucational  standards. 
7 :  41-44,  December  1918. 

Speaks  partlculnrl)-  of  the  cooperation  which  should  exist  betwef 
and  the  schools. 
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140.  The  training  school  of  psychiatric  social  work  at  Smith  College    Menttl 

hygiene.  2 :  582-d4,  October  1918. 

A  tymposinm,  as  followB :  (1)  Bdacatioiial  Blgniflcance  of  the  ooune,  by  W.  A. 
NeilBon.  (2)  A  lay  reaction  to  paychiatry,  by  B.  M.  Soatbard.  (8)  The  coorte  la 
social  paycbiatry,  by  Bdith  B.  Spaulding.  (4)  A  acientiflc  baaia  for  tralabif 
social  workera,  by  F.  S.  Cbapin.  (6)  An  emergency  course  in  a  new  branch  of 
social  work»  by  Mary  C.  Jarrett. 

141.  Westarman,  Frieda  Wuerf el.     Social  activities  for  high  school  girls :  the 

camp  fire  girls.    American  schoolmaster,  11 :  433-89.  December  15,  1918. 
Bibliography :  p.  489. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

142.  National   child  labor  comxnittea.      Fourteenth   annanl   report    .    .    . 

Child  labor  bulletin,  7: 149-228,  November  1918. 

Containa:  1.  Bath  Mclntlre:  American  children  and  the  war,  p.  178-84.  2. 
LncUe  Bayes:  War-time  child  labor  in  Boston,  p.  185-97.  8.  B.  G.  Fuller:  A 
national  children's  policy,  p.  198-200.  4.  B.  O.  Fuller :  A  qnest  of  constitation- 
ality,  p.  207-14.  5.  G.  P.  Barth:  Why  have  health  supenrlaien  of  the  worfcioc 
child?    p.  215-17. 

143.  Slingerland,  William  H.     Child  placing  in  families;  a  manual  for  stu- 

dents and  social  workers.  New  York,  Kussell  Sage  foundation,  1919. 
261  p.    plates.    8*. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

144.  McCormacky  T.  J.    Morality  code  for  the  young.    School  and  home  educa-* 

tlon,  38 :  103-9,  January  1919. 

Published  with  the  consent  of  the  National  Institution  for  moral  instruction. 
Washington,  I).  C. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

146.  Cope,  Henry  T.     Democratic  training  through  the  <  hnrth.    Religious  edu- 
cation, 13 :  401-11.  December  1918. 

146.  Drake,  Durant.     Religious  educntlon  after  tlie  war.    Religious  education, 

13:387-07,  December  1918? 

An  address  delivered  at  the  Unitarian  general  conference  at  Montreal,  in 
September,  1917,  reprinted  with  slight  modifications. 

147.  Welgle,  Luther  Allan.    The  effect  of  the  war  upon  religious  education. 

In  Religion  and  the  war;  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
religion,  Yale  university;  ed.  by  E.  Hershey  Sneath,  New  Haven,  Yale 
university  press,  1918.    p.  105-21. 

Says  that  religions  education  after  the  war  will  be  more  democratic,  more 
immediately  concerned  with  life,  more  fully  Christian. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

148.  Bennett,  Charles  A.     Wmited :  a  national  school  of  industrial  art.    Amer- 

ican magazine  of  art,  10:  85-88,  January  1919. 

Outlines  a  scheme  for  an  advanced  school  of  industrial  arts  which  would  be 
for  the  art  InduRtiies  what  poat-graduate  courses  In  the  universities  are  to  the 
professions. 

149.  Cummings,   John.      The  new   appreuticeshii>.     Vocational    summary,  1: 

10-11,  December  1918. 

150.  Gulllet,    L6on.       I/eiiselgiunuent     tet'bniqiie    superior    a    I'apr^s-guerre. 

Paris,  Payot  et  cle.,  1918.  294  p.  12".  (Biblioth^ue  politique  &  ^cono- 
nilque) 
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161.  Hoyer,  John  W.  The  attitude  of  organized  labor  with  respect  to  Indus- 
trial education.     Manual  training  magazine,  20:162-66,  January  1919. 

102.  Kelly,  P.  J.  The  general  or  composite  industrial  school  In  the  city  of 
less  than  twenty-five  thousand  population.  School  and  society,  8 :  721-26, 
December  21,  1918. 

The  functloii  of  tbe  composite  industrial  school,  Its  coarse  of  study  mnd  the 
teachers. 

153.  Leavitt,  Frank  M.     Outlining  a  manual  arts  course  for  the  first  eight 

grades.    Industrial-arts  magazine,  8 : 1-6,  January  1919. 

154.  Boss,  Denmaxx  W.     On  art  education  in  the  public  schools.    Educational 

standards,  7:61-67,  January  1919. 

Putting  the  teaching  of  art  upon  a  more  scientific  basis. 

155.  Snedden,  David.     Vocational  education  after  tbe  war.     School  and  so- 

ciety, 8:751-58,  December  28.  1918. 

Notes  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Regents'  convocation  of  the  state  of 
New  Tork,  December  12,  1918. 

156.  XT.  S.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.     Second  annual  report. 

1918.    Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1918.    172  p.    8'. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

157.  Bishop,  Avard  Longley  and  Keller,  Albert  Oalloway.      Industry  and 

trade;  historical  and  descriptive  account  of  their  development  In  the 
United  States.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1918]  426  p. 
iUus.    12*. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  Is  to  prepare  the  boys  and  girls  In  our  schools  for 
efficient  citlsenship  and  for  material  success  as  well,  by  teaching  them  tbe  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  situation  In  our  country  today.  It  will  be  useful  In 
vocational  direction  work. 

158.  Clark,  Harry.     Vocational  guidance.    High  school  Journal,  2:  6-8,  Janu- 

ary 1919. 

The  value  of  vocational  guidance  to  the  teacher,  the  employer,  the  parent,  and 
the  student. 

159.  Wilson,  Ida  M.     The  employment  manager  and  applied  vocational  guid- 

ance. Annals  of  the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science, 
81 :144r-47,  January  1919.  , 

Says  that  one  should  go  to  Uvlng  sources  for  vocational  information :  to  office, 
factory,  and  field. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

L60.  Mead,  Elwood.  Summary  of  soldier  settlements  in  BngUsh-speaking 
countries.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1918.  28  p.  8*  (At 
head  of  title:  Department  of  the  Interior.    Franklin  K.  Lane,  secretary) 

Includes  the  subject  of  training  the  soldiers  by  agricultural  courses  and  other- 
wise, for  working  the  lands  allotted  to  them. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

161.  Bishop,  Avard  L.     A  plan  for  a  scientific  course  In  preparation  for  busi- 

ness.   Yale  alumni  weekly,  28 :  884r^,  January  8, 1919. 

162.  Bushy  Mrs.  Hinton.     The  present  need  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  in 

the  high  schools.  Mississippi  educational  advance,  8:1^26,  November 
1918. 

163.  Beedy  James  C.    Practical  course  in  salesmanship  and  advertising  for  high 

schools.    Business  educator,  24 :  22-24,  January  1019. 
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CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

104.  Janior  civic  and  industrial  league,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  The  junior  citiien. 
An  account  of  tlie  ju'tivitles  of  the  Junior  crlvio  and  Industrial  league, 
Lincoln.  Nebraska,  1917-18.  Tub.  jointly  by  the  Lincoln  commercial 
club,  the  Lincoln  city  fjovcrnnient,  ;uul  the  Uoanl  of  e<lucation.  |Linn»Iu 
1919?]     47  p.     illns.     S*. 

AMERICANIZATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

165.  Lape,  Esther  Everett.  Americanization  in  peiawarK  A  state  |#ollcy 
initiated  by  the  Delaware  state  council  of  defensi'.  [Dover.  Del.,  19181 
48  p.    8'. 

16(1  National  eftlclencj-  quarterly,  vol.  t,  no.  3.  Nov<Mnber  1918.  (Americaniza- 
tion) 

Contains :  1.  Sarah  Rlku« :  B<lucation  lu  Eugllsh  lun^diap*  prouiotcH  efllclcncy, 
p.  140-49.  2.  JoHeph  Mayper :  Flag  day  In  Amorlca,  p.  102-04.  3.  Frank  Tmni 
bull :  The  progress  of  Americanization,  p.  170-86.  4.  Anne  Rhodes :  An1eric'anizin^ 
an  industrial  city.  p.  186-06.  5.  A.  J.  Beatty :  Effoctlve  .Vmeiicanixatlon  pro- 
gram, p.  106^20.1.  6.  Bp«8le  Locko :  Thr  kindrrgartou  a  vitiil  AmoricanixlnK 
agency,  p.  204-18. 

107.  Wilson,  H.  B.  The  Americanization  of  education.  Western  journal  of 
e<lucation,  24: 1-2,  December  1918. 

Extracts  from  an  addresa  dellvere>d  before  the  California  scboolmastera*  club. 

Discusses  the  establishment  of  an  educational  system  in  the  United  States  which 
is  definitely  adapted  to  serve  the  present  and  future  needs  of  our  nation ;  a  system 
adapted  to  realize  our  present  and  gradually  evolving  ideals;  a  system  adapted  to 
preserve,  enlarge,  and  improve  our  democratic  American  institutions. 

MILITARY  TRAINING. 

168.  Chancellor,  William  Estabrook.  S.  A.  T.  C.  reflections  of  a  college  pru- 
fessor.    Journal  of  education.  80 :  31-33,  January  9.  1919. 

109.  Sanford,  S.  V.  The  S.  A.  T.  (\— a  college  view.  HlKh  school  quarterly, 
7 :  95-103,  January  1919. 

The  organheation  of  the  S.  A.  T.  O.  at  the  University  of  (Jeorgia,  some  of  the 
defects  of  the  system,  and  lessons  to  be  learned  froih  it. 

170.  Stowe,  A.  Monroe.     The  S.  A.  T.  C.  idea,  a  possible  solution  of  some  of 

the  social   and   milltiiry   problems  of  democracy."    School   and   society, 
8 :  758-<52,  December  28,  1918. 

171.  Thorndike,  Edward  L.     Scientific  iiersonnel  work  In  the  army.     Science, 

n.  s.  49:  53-61,  January  17,  1919. 

172.  Thwingr*  Charles  P.     The  duties  of  the  soldier- student.    Educational  re- 

view, 57 : 1-4,  January  1919. 

Sums  up  the  duties  as  follows :  Ot)edience ;  whole-hear tedness  and  enthusiasm ; 
unity  of  purpose;  and  patriotism.  In  other  words,  "the  duty  of  obedience;  the 
duty  of  giving  your  best  self  to  the  cause  you  serve ;  the  duty  of  remembering  that 
you  are  a  part  of  a  great  whole;  the  duty  of  love  for  your  country  and  for  the 
world." 

REEDUCATION  OF  WAR  INVALIDS. 

173.  Bennett,  Helen  Christine.     IIeli»lng  the  wounded  to  help  themselves.    Pic- 

torial review,  20 :  6-7,  63,  February  1919.    illus. 

Uncle  Sam's  wonderful  reconstruction  work,  Iwth  physical  and  vocational,  i* 
making  our  disabled  soldiers  self-supporting. 

174.  Drexel,  Constance.      Uehabilitatlon  and  vocational  tniinin«  of  war  ciiih 

pies.    Amerii'an  lab<»r  lejrislation  review.  S:  30S-10,  Din-eniber  1018.    illns. 
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175.  Hill,  David  S.     Valid  u>A?s  of  psyoholojiy  in  the  rebaliilitation  of  war  vic- 

tims.   Mental  hyjdene,  2:611-28,  October  1918. 

An  examination  of  tlie  Canadian  Hystom ;  question  of  mental  testi,  etc. 

EDUCATION  OF  SOLDIERS. 

176.  Stockbrid^,  Frank  Parker.      Tlic  Ivhakl  university.     World's  work.  37: 

332",39.  .Tanuary  1019.     illim. 

Fitting  our  f<oldier8  for  civilian  lif«' ;  tho  bigjcost  odncationnl  InKtltntion  in  the 
world ;  every  i«oldier  to  be  given  an  equal  opportunity  for  education  nnd  special 
trainin;;  for  civilian  employment ;  keeping  up  with  the  Htay-nt-bomeH. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF. 

177.  Andrews,  Harriet  A.     The  diary  of  a  deaf  chiUVs  mother.    A  prize  essay. 

Volta  review.  20 :  739-43,  December  1918. 
Continued  from  November  number. 

178.  Bartlett,  Bertha  L.     How  a  mother  taught  herself  how  to  train  her  deaf 

child.    Volta  review,  20:733^38,  r>eceml>er  1918. 
Continued  from  November  number. 

179.  Pintner,  Budolf.      The  measurement  of  language  ability  and  language 

progress  of  deaf  children.     Volta  review,  20 :  755-66,  Deceml)er  1918. 

Emphasises  the  need  for  greater  coordination  among  deaf  schools,  for  a  more 
uniform  system  of  grading ;  also  for  a  better  classification  of  the  pupils  according 
to  their  abilities  In  each  subject. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

180.  Michigan.     Department  of  public  instruction.     Backward  and  deficient 

children.  A  study  of  sub-normal  children  in  the  rural  schools  of  Michi- 
gan. 1  Lansing]  The  suiierintendent  of  imbllc  instmctlon,  lOlS.  22  p. 
tables.    8*     (Bulletin  no.  25) 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

181.  American  library  association.      l*ai»ers  and  iinxeediugs  of  the  fortieth 

annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Saratoga  Si>rings,  N.  Y.,  July  1-6,  1918.  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  American  llbrarj'  association,  1918.  p.  43-383.  (Its  Bulletin, 
September  1918)  ((Sreorge  B.  I'tley.  sc<Tetary,  7.S  Va\m  Wai*ldngt4m  street. 
Chicago,  111.) 

Contains :  1.  A.  E.  Bostwlck :  The  future  of  Ibrary  work.  p.  50-57.  2.  F.  K. 
Walter :  The  war  and  library  training,  p.  98-103.  3.  Herbert  Putnam :  The 
library  war  service,  p.  108-5.  4.  J.  C.  M.  Hanson :  What  the  university  library  is 
doing  to  help  win  the  war,  p.  192-06.  5.  M.  S.  Dudgeon :  What  men  read  in 
camps,  p.  221-22.     6.  School  libraries  section,  p.  806-7. 

182.  Braisted,  William  C.     Books  every  boy  should  read.    American  l)oy,  20: 

10,  January  1919. 

The  Surgeon-general  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  gives  a  list  of  books  which  boys  should 
read,  lie  says  that  "  Good  books  give  something  more  than  entertainment  and 
instruction — they   give  power." 

183.  Kerr,  Willis  H.      Library  pnunoting.     Scluml  and  society,  0:79-83,  Janu- 

ary 18.  1919. 

Address  before  the  New  York  state  library  association,  L4ike  Placid  club,  N.  Y., 
September  27,  1918. 

Points  out  some  of  the  methods  of  library  promoting  used  successfully  In  the 
emergency  of  war  in  the  camp  libraries. 
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BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

184.  American  agricultural  colleges.    A  study  of  their  organization  and  their 

requirements   for  admission   and  graduation.     By   Chester   D.   JkMM, 
Washington,  1918.    125  p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  29). 

185.  Constitution  of  a  community  association.    Washington,  1919.    12  p.    (Com- 

munity center  circular  no.  1,  January,  1919). 

186.  Facilidades  ofrecidas  a  los  estudiantes  extranjeros  en  los  colegios  j  oni- 

versidades  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  la  America  del  Norte;  por  Siamud 
Paul  Capen.    Washington,  1919.    222  p.    platea    (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  16). 

187.  Resources  and  standards  of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences.    Report  of  a  C(mi- 

mittee  representing  the  nssociHtions  of  higher  educational  institutions; 

prepared  by  Samuel  Paul  Capen.     Washington,  1918.    79  p.    Balletiii, 

1918,  no.  30). 
18S.  The  Spring  manual  of  the  United  States  school  garden  army.    Waahiiic- 

ton,  1919.    31  p. 
189.  Vocational   guidance  and  the  public  schools;   by  W.   Carson   Ryan,  Jr. 

Washington,  1919.    151  p.     (BulleUn,  1918,  no.  24). 

NEW  PERIODICALS. 

Americanization.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  S^tember  1918.  Published  monthly.  Bureau 
of  education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Carry  On;  a  magazine  on  the  reconstruction  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailora. 
Vol.  1,  no.  1,  June  1918.  Published  monthly.  Office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, Washington,  D.  C. 

Chicago  schools  Journal.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  September  1918.  Published  monthly, 
from  September  to  June.    Board  of  education,  Chicago,  111. 

Educational  film  magazina  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  January  1919.  Published  monthly. 
33  West  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

El  estudlante  latino-americano.  Vol.  i;  no.  1,  July  1918.  Publisjied  bi-montbly. 
(Committee  on  friendly  relations  among  foreign  students,  347  Madison 
avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y.     (J.  M.  Heraandez,  editor,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) 

National  school  service.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  September  1918.  Publi^ied  seml-moothly. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

School  life.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  August  1, 1918.  Published  semi-monthly.  Bureau  of 
education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vocational  summary.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  May  1918.  Published  monthly.  Federal 
board  for  Tocational  education,  Washington,  D.  0. 
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CoiTTairxs. — ^Baiiaktlo&  la  Ptrto  Rloo— Bducation  In  the  Can«]  Zone— Th«  Vtrglo  iBlmada — 
Hawaii — ^The  PhlUppina  public-school  system — Bdueation  la  Alaalia. 


EDUCATION  IN  PORTO  RICO, 

By  Paul  Q.  Millkb, 
Oommi$9ioner  of  BduoaiUm  for  Porto  Rieo, 

The  work  of  the  public  schools  has  been  greatly  handicapped 
during  the  past  year  through  omditions  brought  about  by  the 
World  War.  The  department  has  lost  many  of  its  most  efficient  men, 
who  went  into  the  military  service.  Due  not  only  to  war  conditions, 
but  also  to  the  prevailing  low  salaries,  frequent  changes  in  the  teach- 
ing corps  have  taken  place,  with  the  resulting  loss  of  efficiency. 
The  rural  teaching  force  alone  underwent  730  changes,  whereas  in 
the  city  of  San  Juan  there  were  no  less  than  110. 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles  the  work  of  the  schools  has  been  char- 
acterieed  particularly  by  the  various  activities  carried  on  by  super- 
visors, teachers,  and  pupils  toward  promoting  the  success  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  in  the  World  War.  The  war  activities  of 
the  schools  will  ever  stand  out  conspicuously  as  witnesses  of  the 
loyalty  and  patriotism  of  all.  In  this  respect  the  work  may  be  justly 
counted  as  a  year  of  achievement  and  accomplishment  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  Porto  Rico. 

Special  attention  has  been  devoted  to  increasing  the  food  supply 
through  school  and  home  gardens,  both  rural  and  urban. 

For  the  promotion  of  community  and  war  propaganda,  and  es- 
pecially for  agricultural  development,  committees  were  organized 
which-  conducted  public  gatherings.  Parent  associations,  also,  held 
public  meetings;  teachers  visited  rural  homes;  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  food  commission  rural  conferences  were  held.  These  activi- 
ties will  be  elaborated  under  their  respective  heads. 

The  chapter  school  committee  of  the  Porto  Rico  chapter,  American 
National  Red  Cross,  effected  local  organizations  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  in  every  municipality.    In  response  to  a  special  appeal  made 
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by  the  commissioner,  2,587  teachers  out  of  a  total  of  2,649  in  the 
service  at  the  close  of  the  year  made  a  special  contribution  to  the 
second  war  fund,  which,  together  with  amounts  given  by  the  office 
staff  of  the  department,  the  supervisory  force,  employees  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  certain  employees  of  school  boards  amounted  to 
$6,666.89. 

Porto  Rico  has  an  estimated  population  of  1,223,981,  of  whom 
427,666  are  of  legal  school  age,  i.  e.,  between  5  and  18  years,  and 
215,819  of  compulsory  school  age,  i.  e.,  between  8  and  14  years.  The 
total  enrollment  in  all  public  schools,  excluding  duplicates,  was 
142,846.  Of  these,  84,570  were  enrolled  in  rural  schools;  50,060  in 
elementary  urban  schools;  3,346  in  secondary  schools;  3,613  in  night 
schools;  and  1,257  in  the  University  of  Porto  Rico.  Of  the  141,589 
pupils  enrolled  in  schools  under  the  department,  80,063  were  males 
and  61,526  females;  113,462  were  white  and  28,127  colored.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools,  7,248  children  attended 
private  schools. 

The  total  enrollment  was  33.1  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
school  age  and  65.6  per  cent  of  the  population  of  compulsory  school 
age. 

The  average  number  belonging  in  all  schools  was  115,689;  the 
average  daily  attendance  106,441,  or  92  per  cent.  Of  the  141,589 
pupils  enrolled,  2.4  per  cent  were  found  in  secondary  schools,  35.3 
per  cent  in  elementary  urban  schools,  59.8  per  cent  in  rural  schools, 
and  2.5  per  cent  in  night  schools. 

These  pupils  were  taught  by  2,715  teachers,  of  whom  909  were 
men  and  1,806  were  women;  174  were  teachers  from  the  United 
States  proper  and  2,541  were  native  Porto  Ricans;  of  the  total 
number,  2,230  were  white  and  485  colored. 

Of  the  elementary  pupils,  62.7  per  cent  were  promoted  to  the  next 
higher  grade,  as  against  60.1  per  cent  the  preceding  year.  These 
figures  are  based  upon  the  total  enrollment.  Using  the  average  num- 
ber belonging  as  a  basis  for  calculating  promotions,  81.8  per  cent  of 
the  elementary  urban  pupils  were  promoted  and  72.6  of  the  rural 
pupils,  giving  an  average  of  76.2  per  cent  for  all  elementary  schools. 

liighth-grade  diplomas  were  awarded  to  2,035  pupils,  and  347 
high-school  pupils  received  diplomas. 

There  were  42  new  gi*aded  teachers  added  to  the  profession  by 
means  of  licenses  granted  upon  the  basis  of  noimal  diplomas  issued 
by  the  University  of  Porto  Rico;  30- rural  licenses  were  granted  to 
l)ei-sons  who  had  completed  the  special  two-year  course  for  rural 
tcachci-s  in  the  normal  department  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico; 
and  four  rural  licenses  were  granted  to  persons  who  had  obtained  the 
diploma  in  agiucultural  science  issued  by  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 
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Summer  schools  for  the  training  of  rural  teachers  were  held  at  Rio 
Piedras  and  Mayaguez,  at  the  close  of  which  74  rural  licenses  were 
issued.  Special  examinations  for  the  licensing  of  rural  teachers  were 
held  also  in  October  and  November,  resulting  in  the  granting  of  240 
more  rural  licenses.  This  number,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  schools  of  the  island,  and  it  became  necessary  to  issue 
169  provisional  licenses  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  schools  of  Porto  Rico  were  conducted  in  1,712  separate  school 
buildings,  representing  2,845  classrooms.  Of  these  buildings,  540 
are  public  property  and  1,172  are  rented;  316  are  situated  in  urban 
centers  and  1,396  in  rural  barrios.  As  to  their  character,  school 
buildings  range  from  the  straw-covered  shack  in  remote  rural  barrios 
to  thoroughly  modem  concrete  structures  in  the  larger  towns  and 
cities.  During  the  past  two  years  88  new  sites  for  school  buildings 
have  been  acquired,  20  in  urban  centers  and  68  in  rural  districts ;  58 
school  buildings,  17  urban  with  141  rooms,  and  41  rural  with  49 
rooms,  have  been  erected  during  the  same  period. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  is  $243,736,262,  or  $199.01 
per  capita  of  population. 

The  expenditure  for  educational  purposes  last  year  was  $1,634,- 
313.99  from  insular  appropriation  and  other  funds  and  $730,947  from 
school-board  funds,  making  a  total  of  $2,365,260.99. 

The  total  per  capita  expenditure  per  pupil  was  $12.63  for  elemen- 
tary education  and  $41.92  for  secondary  instruction.  The  per  capita 
expenditure  per  inhabitant  was  $1.93. 

SCHOOL  ALLOTMENT— URBAN  VERSUS  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Of  all  the  children  of  school  age  in  Porto  Rico,  344,615  live  in 
the  rural  barrios.  Of  this  number,  84.570,  or  24.5  per  cent,  were 
enrolled  in  the  rural  schools  during  the  past  year,  whereas  of  the 
91,604  children  of  school  ag(^liying  in  the  urban  centers,  53,406,  or 
58.3  per  cent,  were  attending  school.  This  takes  no  account  of  a  total 
of  3,613  enrolled  in  the  night  schools. 

The  above  summary  goes  to  show  that  in  the  urban  centers  over 
one-half  of  the  population  of  school  age  is  attending  school,  while 
in  the  rural  districts  this  holds  true  for  but  one-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  other  words,  in  order  to  enroll  the  entire  population  of 
school  age,  the  number  of  urban  schools  would  have  to  be  multiplied 
by  2  and  the  number  of  rural  schools  by  4.  Such  an  increase  is 
totally  out  of  question  for  the  present  in  view  of  the  economic  status 
of  the  island.  The  fact  that  but  one-fourth  of  the  rural  population 
of  school  age  is  at  present  enrolled  in  the  rural  schools  by  no  means 
signifies  that  the  remaining  three-fourths  are  deprived  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  school.    The  reverse  is  nearer  the  truth.    Probably 
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no  leas  than  three-fourths  of  the  rural  population  attend  school  for  a 
limited  number  of  years,  while  periiaps  less  than  one-fourth  fail  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  that  are  at  hand.  Furthermore^ 
the  period  of  school  attendance  in  the  Tropics  is  necessarily  shorter 
than  in  a  northern  climate.  Not  a  few  of  our  young  men  and  women 
marry  and  assume  family  cares  heioTQ  they  have  attained  the  maxi- 
mum  school  age.  Any  attempt,  therefore^  to  enroll  the  total  popula- 
tion of  school  age  is,  and  will  ever  be,  impossible  of  attainment  in 
Porto  Rico. 

The  relative  needs  of  the  urban  and  rural  populations  have  always 
been  calculated  on  the  figures  given  by  the  island  census  without 
regard  to  actual  conditions,  and  the  tendency  as  a  result  has  inva^ 
riably  been  to  favor  the  rural  population  at  the  cost  of  the  urban 
centers.  This  is  i^own  by  contrasting  the  provision  for  conunon 
schools  in  the  budget  of  1913-14  with  that  of  the  budget  for  1917-18. 

Urban  and  rural  teachers  provided  for. 


Teacben. 

Year 

Year 
1917-ia 

Increase. 

ToUlarbuit«aeher8pcKnrid0dior....^ — ^ 

Total  rural  teachers  provided  for 

9M 
1,141 

99T 
1,660 

Per  cent 

I.S 

46.4 

The  results  of  this  policy  have  been  that,  whereas  in  many  munici- 
palities rural  teachers  are  unable  to  fill  their  schools  to  their  normal 
capacity,  in  many  of  the  urban  centers,  notably  in  such  towns  as 
San  Juan,  Ponce,  Caguas,  Bayamon,  and  Aguadilla,  hundreds  of 
children  who  clamor  for  admission  at  the  opening  of  each  school 
year  have  to  be  turned  away.  The  absolute  shortage  of  urban  schools 
has  been  more  especially  felt  of  late  years  as  a  result  of  the  city 
growth  and  the  abolition  of  the  double-enrollment  plan. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

The  number  of  rural  schools  opened  was  1,440.  This  takes  no 
account  of  the  rural  schools  opened  in  the  semiurban  zone  and  in 
some  of  the  urban  centers,  as  these  schools  follow  the  graded  course 
of  study  and  are  considered  part  of  the  urban  school  system.  The 
withdrawal  of  teachers,  both  urban  and  rural,  to  go  into  military 
service  and  into  other  work,  has  been  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
features.  An  unusual  number  of  graded  and  rural  teachers  re- 
signed, and  as  vacancies  in  the  corps  of  graded  teachers  are  gener- 
ally filled  by  the  promotions  of  rural  teachers  who  hold  the  ^praded 
license,  the  rural  schools  were  the  ones  particularly  affected.  A  total 
of  730  changes  took  place  in  the  rural  schools  last  year.   This  means 
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that  approximately  one-half  of  the  rural  schools  have  had  more 
than  one  teacher  during  the  year. 

The  numerous  changes  made  the  work  of  the  supervisory  force 
and  of  the  department  particularly  difficult*  To  train  a  total  of 
730  new  teachers,  practically  half  the  rural  teaching  force,  to  a 
satisfactory  standard  of  efficiency  is  a  problem  to  tax  the  industry, 
patience,  and  skill  of  the  best  supervisory  force.  The  policy  of  the 
department  under  such  circumstances  has  necessarily  been  to  em- 
phasize constructive  supervision.  Professional  study  and  reading 
courses  have  been  established ;  frequent  teachers'  meetings  and  dem- 
onstraticm  classes  have  been  held  in  all  the  districts;  and  every- 
where much  of  the  supervisors'  time  has  had  to  be  devoted  to  the 
strengthening  of  this  unduly  large  proportion  of  new  rural  teachers. 

For  the  purpose  of  further  awakening  public  interest  and  of 
extending  the  usefulness  of  the  rural  schools,  the  rural  uplift  cam- 
paign initiated  three  years  ago  was  given  continued  emphasis.  All 
super\'isors  of  schools  gave  particular  attention  to  rural  school  or- 
ganization, paid  longer  and  more  thorough  visits  to  rural  schools, 
held  frequent  conferences  for  rural  teachers,  and  ultimately  checked 
promotions  in  all  rural  schools  grade  by  grade  by  making  a  personal 
examination  of  every  pupil  recommended  for  promotion.  A  much 
greater  proportion  of  rural  teachers  lived  in  the  barrios  where  their 
schools  were  located,  and  such  teachers  became  a  vital  factor  in 
neighborhood  life.  Teachers  living  in  the  barrios  not  only  gave  to 
the  patr(Mis  of  the  districts  an  example  of  sanitary  and  wholesome 
living,  but  they  often  made  the  schoolhouse  a  social  center,  where 
parents'  meetings,  evening  schools,  and  lectures  were  held.  Where 
agriculture  was  stressed,  teachers  became  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
food-supply  propaganda,  which  has  increased  the  available  local 
food  supply  considerably.  Libraries  were  opened  for  country  dis- 
tricts, and  teachers  paid  many  visits  to  the  parents  in  their  homes. 

The  department  has  directly  aided  many  of  the  supervisors  by 
sending  speakers  to  parents'  meetings,  which,  as  a  rule,  were  held  on 
Sundays.  Supervisors  report  that  the  attendance  at  these  Sunday 
meetings  reached  as  high  a  figure  as  400  persons.  To-day  the  peas- 
ant of  Porto  Rico  has  come  to  realize  that  the  rural  schools  belong  to 
him  as  much  as  to  the  landowner  or  rich  planter  of  his  district. 

To  carry  out  this  rural  campaign  has  required  much  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  supervisors  and  rural  teachers.  To  teachers  accustomed 
to  the  comforts  of  city  life,  the  isolated  life  of  the  country  has  entailed 
no  small  hardship,  but  results  have  compensated  them  for  such  unself- 
ish service.  Many  supervisors  who  have  stressed  the  rural  campaign 
have  given  up  almost  all  their  Sundays  to  this  work.  While  such 
labor  is  onerous,  it  is  only  by  such  devotion  to  the  cause  that  the  ulti- 
mate redemption  of  the  illiterate  peasant  will  be  achieved. 
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Out  of  1,440  rural  schools,  1,262,  or  87  per  cent,  were  on  the  double- 
enrollment  plan ;  i.  e.,  they  have  one  group  of  pupils,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  40,  during  the  three  hours  of  the  morning  session  and  another 
similar  group  in  the  afternoon  for  the  same  length  of  time.  This 
arrangement  allows  the  pupils  to  take  their  noonday  meal  at  home, 
and  .also  makes  it  possible  for  the  older  ones  among  them  to  help  their 
parents  at  home  and  on  the  farm  during  part  of  the  day.  This  is  a 
very  important  consideration  during  the  coffee-picking  season,  from 
September  to  December,  when  the  entire  population  of  some  of  the 
districts,  old  and  young,  is  employed  in  the  coffee  harvest.  This 
double-enrollment  plan,  while  it  has  its  serious  disadvantages,  in- 
sures a  better  enrollment  and  attendance. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  rural  schools  during  the 
year  was  84,670;  and  of  this  total,  48,821,  or  58  per  cent,  were  pro- 
moted. This  low  percentage  of  promotion  is  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  frequent  changes  in  the  teaching  force  and  the  closing  of  many 
schools  for  want  of  teachers. 

CONSOLIDATED  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  familiarity  with  the  rural-school  situation  leads  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  the  need  is  for  hetter  schools^  rather  than  for  more 
schools.  The  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  better  buildings,  better 
equipment,  on  a  fuller  and  necessarily  longer  course  of  study,  with 
special  provisions  for  the  teaching  of  home  economics,  manual  train- 
ing, agriculture,  and  other  industrial  subjects.  Tliis  will  demand 
better  teachers  and,  as  a  logical  accompaniment,  higher  salaries.  The 
consolidated  rural  school  brings  together  three,  four,  or  more  rural 
schools  within  one  building  or  common  center,  in  contrast  with  the 
present  isolated  school  plan,  whereby  an  underpaid  and  often  poorly 
prepared  and  immature  teacher  has  to  struggle  as  best  he  can  with 
three,  four,  or  more  grades  under  his  sole  charge  and  with  a  large 
enrollment  on  the  half-day  plan.  Such  consolidated  rural  schools 
should  eventually  become  the  community  centers  of  their  barrios; 
and  rural  libraries,  noonday  lunches  for  the  underfed  pupils,  medical 
inspection,  and  entertainments  are  some  of  the  community  improve- 
ments that  would  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  practical,  successful 
achievement, 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  of  the  graded  schools  has  been  carried  on  along  very 
much  the  same  general  lines  as  in  former  years.  The  more  important 
changes  have  been  the  following: 

1.  The  teaching  of  English  on  a  strictly  oral  basis,  which  last  year 
was  introduced  in  the  first  grade  of  the  urban  schools,  has  been  ex- 
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tended  to  the  second  grade  of  the  urban  and  to  the  second  and  third 
grades  of  the  rural  schools  as  well.  In  addition  to  the  First  Grade 
Manual  in  Oral  English,  which  was  published  last  year,  a  manual 
for  the  second  grade  has  now  been  put  into  the  hands  of  all  primary 
teachers.  A  Third  Grade  Manual  has  also  been  imder  preparation 
and  has  been  given  a  thorough  preliminary  test  in  some  districts. 

The  shifting  from  reading  to  conversation  as  a  medium  for  the 
teaching  of  English  in  the  primary  grades  meets  the  needs  of  pupils 
and  leads  them  along  a  natural  and  easy  road  to  the  stage  where 
they  are  enabled  to  carry  on  the  bulk  of  their  studies  in  the  English 
language,  as  is  required  of  them  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar 
grades.  It  brings  the  Porto  Rican  child  in  this  particular  respect 
one  step  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  American  child  who  hears  and  talks 
English  four  or  five  years  before  he  is  required  to  read  it. 

2.  The  policy  of  the  department  to  provide  pupils  with  books 
specially  designed  for  them  was  further  advanced  last  year  by  the 
introduction  of  a  specially  prepared  textbook  in  arithmetic  for  the 
use  of  third  and  fourth  grade  pupils.  The  text  is  in  Spanish.  It 
supplements  and  carries  forward  the  beginning  made  last  year  when 
a  special  manual  for  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond grades  was  prepared  and  issued  to  the  teachers. 

3.  A  special  pamphlet  on  moral  and  civic  training  has  also  been 
prepared  and  issued.  Formal  instruction  in  this  subject  has  now  been 
made  a  brief  but  regular  feature  of  the  daily  program  of  our  schools. 
The  need  for  something  of  this  sort  was  realized  a  long  time  ago. 
The  past  history  of  the  island,  the  limited  experience  of  the  people 
in  self-government,  the  illiteracy  which  still  prevails  in  the  coimtry 
districts,  and  the  relatively  few  agencies,  outside  of  the  public  schools, 
making  for  the  enlightenment  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  people  along 
moral  and  social  lines,  brought  the  need  for  such  a  course  into  plain 
evidence. 

The  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  primary  grades  as  a 
result  of  the  introduction  of  a  better  coordinated  system  of  teaching 
such  elementary  subjects  as  Spanish,  English,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, in  closer  harmony  with  the  needs  and  the  life  experience  of 
Porto  Hican  children,  has  everywhere  been  a  remarkable  one.  Better 
general  results  are  evident,  and  this  appears  in  the  percentage  of 
promotions  from  these  lower  grades. 

This  improvement  is  further  due  to  the  introduction  and  use  of 
specially  prepared  textbooks  in  which  the  standpoint  of  the  Porto 
Bican  child,  his  experience,  and  his  needs  are  given  due  considera- 
tion. The  department  plans  to  extend  gradually  the  policy  of  using 
specially  prepared  books  and  to  exclude  those  which  do  not  provide 
for  the  special  requirements  of  the  Porto  Rican  child. 
10e356'— 10 2 
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HIGH  AND  COl^TINUATION  SU:HOOLS. 

Secondary  school  work  was  carried  on  in  11  high  and  26  continuA- 
tion  schools,  not  including  the  University  High  School  at  Rio  Pie- 
dras,  nor  the.  preparatory  department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  Mayaguez.  In  addition  to  the  11  regular  four- 
year  high  schools,  ninth  grade  work  was  taught  in  26,  and  teath 
grade  work  in  11  municipalities. 

The  total  enrollment  in  secondary  schools  was  8,346,  of  which  num- 
ber 1,584  were  boys  and  l,73i2  were  girls.  These  figures  show  an  ia- 
crease  in  the  enrollment  over  that  of  any  previous  year^  but  a  rela- 
tive decrease  in  the  mimber  of  boys  enit^lled  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year.  The  enrollment  was  distributed  as  follows :  Twelfth 
grade,  382;  eleventh  grade,  601 ;  tenth  grade,  898;  ninth  grade,  1^465. 

The  total  number  of  graduates  from  the  11  department  high 
schools  was  347;  from  the  general  course,  310;  from  the  commercial 
course,  37.  The  University  of  Porto  Rico  issued  71  seccmdary 
diplcMnas. 

Difficulty  in  securing  texts  and  supplies  because  of  delays  in  trans- 
portation, the  shifting  of  teach^*s  because  of  vacancies  brought  about 
by  war  conditions,  and  the  decrease  of  enrollment  due  to  €Con(»mc 
conditions,  made  the  year  a  trying  one  to  teachers,  principals,  and 
supervisors.  Notwithstanding  these  adverse  conditions,  the  quaUty 
of  work  done  was  generally  satisfactory,  and  no  cases  of  infraction 
of  discipline  marred  the  year's  work. 

The  Central  High  School  at  San  Juan  continued  to  occupy  a 
building  entirely  unsuited  for  a  school.  Lack  of  teaching  force  and 
schoolroom  capacity  made  it  necessary  to  refuse  admission  to  many 
applicants,  and  as  a  consequence  ninth  grades  were  organized  at 
other  school  centers  in  San  Juan;  but  even  by  tl^  organizatH>n  of 
these  extra  ninth  grades  many  ambitious  yoimg  people  could  not 
secure  admission* 

WAR  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  all-prevaTfing  activity  of  the  schools  during  the  year  was  the 
work  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  connection  with  the  World  War.  Tlie 
complete  mobilization  of  the  vital  forces  and  material  resources  of 
the  Nation  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  which  had  been 
effected  throughout  the  United  States  had  likewise  been  j>ut  into 
operation  here.  Porto  Rico,  which  had  but  recently  been  granted 
the  privilege  of  American  citizenship,  could  not  remain  indifferent 
to  the  conflict  in  which  the  Nation  had  become  involved. 
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THE  FOOD  QUESTION. 

Although  in  its  commercial  relations  with  the  mainland  Porto 
Kico  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1917,  had  a  balance  in  its 
favor  of  27  million  dollars,  largely  as  a  result  of  its  constantly  grow- 
ing expcM*ts  of  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fruit — the  exports  under  these 
three  heads  alone  totaling  $70,468,907 — ^it  nevertheless  depended  upon 
the  United  States  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  food  supply. 

The  war  brought  into  striking  relief  all  the  disadvantages  and 
dangers  of  Porto  Bico's  dependence  upon  the  distant  markets  of  the 
United  States  for  her  daily  food  supply  and  the  need  of  taking  im- 
mediate measures  to  place  herself  on  a  relative  basis  of  self-support 
It  is  owing  to  this  that  the  appeal  of  the  United  States  Food  Com- 
missioner, to  save  food  and  to  add  to  the  sources  of  its  supply,  car- 
ried special  weight  in  the  case  of  Porto  Rico.  The  appeal  fell  on  soil 
already  prepared.  To  the  inc^itive  of  patriotism  there  was  added 
the  all-compelling  force  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

COOPERATION  WITH  THE  PORTO  RICO  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

In  the  matter  of  promoting  the  agricultaral  interests,  the  depart- 
ment worked  in  cooperation  and  harmony  with  the  local  food  com- 
mission. A  total  of  35  supervisors  of  agriculture  were  employed 
during  the  year.  Twenty-five  of  these  were  special  agents  of  the 
food  commission  and  were  paid  out  of  its  special  funds.  The  re- 
maining 10  were  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  department  All, 
however,  were  in  equally  close  relations  with  the  department,  and 
all  worked  through  and  with  the  supervisors  and  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  for  the  improvement  of  the  food  situation.  Teachers 
everywhere,  those  in  the  country'  districts  especially,  served  as  dis- 
tributing agents  for  tl^  pamphlets  and  circulars  issued  by  the  food 
commission.  Rural  teachers  acted  as  the  local  representatives  of  the 
commission,  collected  the  necessary  information,  and  made  regular 
reports  of  the  food  situation  of  their  respective  barrios. 

FOOD  CONSERVATION  WEEK. 

All  the  wheat  flour  consumed  in  Porto  Sico,  a  total  of  310,616 
barrels  for  the  fiscal  year  1916-17,  was  imported  from  the  United 
States.  Wheat  being  the  cornerstone  of  the  national  food  conserva- 
tion campaign,  it  behooved  Porto  Rico  to  do  its  share  in  the  conser- 
vation of  this  food  product  As  wheat  does  not  grow  in  the  Tropics, 
Porto  Rico  could  only  help  by  limiting  its  consumption  of  white 
bread.  A  further  appeal  was  made  by  the  food  commission  for 
economy  in  the  consumption  of  such  other  imported  foodstuffs  as 
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were  needed  by  the  people  of  the  allied  countries.  To  bring  about 
this  result  an  island-wide  campaign  of  education  and  propaganda 
became  necessary.  A  direct  appeal  had  to  be  made  to  the  patriotism 
and  good  will  of  every  inhabitant.  A  large  part  of  this  work  nata- 
rally  devolved  upon  the  rural  schools. 

During  "  Food  conservation  week  "  a  campaign  was  conducted  by 
public-school  teachers  in  every  town  and  barrio  of  the  island.  The 
number  of  public  meetings  held  during  that  week  exceeded  2,000. 
Both  urban  and  rural  teachers  made  a  house-to-house  canvas  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  pledge  card  and  to  secure  signatures. 

A  grand  total  of  122,826  pledge  cards  were  signed  through  the 
efforts  of  the  schools. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  PATRIOTIC  PROPAGANDA. 

The  following  summary  will  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
campaign  carried  on  by  the  schools : 

1.  Number  of  agricultural  committees  (Comity  de  Fomento  Escolar 

y  Agrlcola)  organized 1,177 

2.  Nimiber  of  pubUc  meetings  held  by  these  committees 2,880 

8.  Number  of  parents'  associations «        831 

4.  Number  of  pubUc  meetings  held  by  these  associations 1, 297 

5.  Number  of  rural  conferences ^ 2,157 

6.  Number  of  rural  homes  visited  by  teachers 00, 038 

These  thousands  of  home  visits  and  public  meetings  have  made  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  people.  The  necessity  of  food 
economy,  of  increased  food  production^  of  improved  methods  of  cul- 
tivation,  and  of  planting  a  greater  variety  of  products  has  been 
preached  to  the  remotest  rural  barrio  of  the  island. 

Patriotic  propaganda  has  also  been  stressed.  A  campaign  of  edu- 
cation to  explain  the  causes  and  the  aims  of  the  war,  its  relation  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  Porto  Rico,  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  contribute  to  the  successful  outcome  of  the  conflict  the  full- 
est measure  of  his  powers  and  resources,  has  been  conducted  from 
one  comer  of  the  island  to  the  other, 

WAR  LITERATURE  AND  PATRIOTIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Teachers  have  foimd  ample  material,  both  for  their  daily  classes 
and  for  their  conferences  with  the  people  of  their  respective  commu- 
nities, in  the  literature  that  has  been  supplied  them  by  the  depart- 
ment and  by  the  insular  food  commission.  A  number  of  pamphlets 
from  various  patriotic  organizations  in  the  United  States  were  also 
mailed  to  the  teachers.  In  addition  the  department  procured  a  full 
supply  of  the  monthly  bulletins  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  United  States,  entitled  ^^  Lessons  in  Community  and 
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National  Life,"  and  incorporated  these  in  the  regular  course  of  study 
in  English  and  civics  for  all  the  upper  grades  of  the  common  schools 
and  for  the  continuation  and  high  schools.  "Democracy  To-day ,** 
a  collection  of  President  Wilson's  principal  war  addresses,  as  well 
as  speeches  by  other  statesmen,  properly  edited  for  class  work,  was 
used  as  a  text  in  high-school  work.  Spanish  copies  of  "  How  the  War 
Came  to  America,"  published  by  the  Comniittee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion, were  distributed  to  all  teachers  and  school  board  members  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  become  thoroughly  posted  on  the  issues  on 
which  the  Nation  entered  the  war. 

The  result  has  been  that  many  of  the  teachers  and  not  a  few  of 
the  older  pupils  have  become  efficient  propagandists,  ready  and  able 
to  take  part  in  the  molding  of  public  opinion  along  patriotic  lines. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMITTEES. 

In  order  to  popularize  the  movement  for  food  conservation  and 
for  increased  food  production,  a  local  committee  officially  known  as 
*'Comit6  de  Fomento  Escolar  y  Agrlcola"  was  formed  in  every 
barrio.  Each  was  composed  of  five  influential  citizens,  preferably 
farmers  of  the  more  intelligent  and  progressive  class.  These  com- 
mittees met  periodically  in  the  schoolhouse  and  planned  their  work 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  rural  teacher  and  with  the  agricul- 
tural agent  of  the  district.  Each  committee  held  public  meetings 
for  purposes  of  propaganda  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  barrio. 
The  local  teacher  and  a  number  of  prominent  people  from  the  near-by 
town  took  an  active  part  in  the  meetings.  The  supervisor  of  schools 
and  the  agricultural  agent  of  the  district  also  took  part  whenever 
their  other  duties  permitted.  A  total  of  1,177  of  these  committees 
were  organized  during  the  year,  and  they  held  a  total  of  2,380  public 
meetings. 

PARENTS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  organization  of  parents'  associations  dates  l)ack  three  years. 
Wliile  a  certain  number  of  these  associations  were  this  year  merged 
into  the  agricultural  committees  and  in  a  way  absorbed  by  them, 
many  carried  on  their  independent  activities.  A  total  of  831  such 
associations  held  1,297  public  meetings.  While  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed had  a  special  relation  to  the  life  of  the  school  in  its  more 
limited  educational  or  professional  aspect,  questions  of  general  in- 
terest and  especially  those  related  to  the  World  War  did  not  fail  to 
receive  their  due  share  of  attention. 

RURAL  CONFERENCES. 

In  addition  to  the  meetings  held  under  the  auspices  of 
tural  committees  and  parents'  associations,  all  more  or  less 
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character,  conferences  of  a  more  general  nature  have  been  held  un- 
der the  immediate  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  schools  in  all  the 
towns  and  main  barrios.  Special  speakers  were  secured  for  tb^e 
conferences,  both  the  insular  food  commission  and  the  departoient 
of  education  sending  representatives.  The  local  munici{>al  authori- 
ties, professional  men,  and  many  public-spirited  citizens  throughout 
the  island  gave  their  services  as  speakers.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
the  commissioner  of  educaticm  sent  a  pecsonal  letter  of  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  each  of  these.  A  total  of  2^57  of  these  general  con- 
ferences were  held  during  the  year. 

Universal  enthusiasm  has  been  aroused  by  this  kland-wide  propa- 
ganda. This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Porto  Blco  that  a 
campaign  of  educatiooi  has  been  imdertaken  in  behalf  of  the  popula- 
tion at  large.  These  meetings  have  served  as  popular  forums  in 
which  questions  of  public  inte9*est  have  been  l»!<iught  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  people  the  majority  of  whom  are  still  illiterate  and  who 
can  not  be  reached  by  means  of  the  daily  press  or  any  other  agency 
except  direct  contact.  Porto  Ricans  have  come  to  realize  the  mean- 
ing of  the  great  war,  their  responsibilities  and  their  opportunity  of 
demonstrating  their  loyalty  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  canse  for  which 
it  fights. 

The  success  obtained  in  increased  food  production  is  most  gratify- 
ing. Above  all,  the  home  garden  movement  holds  special  promise 
for  the  future. 

During  the  past  year  fliere  were  established  1^12  rural-  and  83 
urban-school  gardens  used  for  instructional  purposes.  Only  lOS 
rural  schools  did  not  have  school  gardens,  generally  for  lack  of  land. 
The  schools  fostered  the  cultivation  of  5,548  urban  home  gardens 
and  21,145  in  the  country. 

The  large  farm  and  plantation  owners  have  come  to  realize  the 
need  for  a  greater  variety  of  products.  They  now  plant  large  acre- 
ages in  corn,  beans,  potatoes,  onions,  and  yautlas,  whereas  in  the  past 
they  limited  their  activities  to  a  few  standard  products,  to  cane, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  the  like.  Better  methods  of  cultivation  have  been 
advocated  and  their  importance  is  better  understood.  CSertain  sec- 
tions of  the  island  not  only  raise  enough  vegetables  lor  their  own 
needs  but  now  produce  a  relative  surplus  for  other  markets. 

Twenty-five  agricult^iral  exhibits  held  in  various  towns  toward  the 
close  of  the  school  year  have  attracted  deserved  attention,  both  for 
the  quality  and  for  the  quantity  of  the  products  exhibited.  Some 
of  these  exhibits  compare  very  favorably  with  those  held  in  the 
United  States. 
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WORK  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

The  course  of  study  in  home  economics,  including  both  cooking 
and  sewing,  comprised  four  years  of  work,  extending  from  the 
seventh  through  the  tenth.  This  work  was  conducted  in  42  munici- 
palities, 

A  two  weeks'  summer  school  for  teachers  of  home  economics  was 
held  in  August  to  study  the  new  conditions  and  the  new  work  for 
the  ensuing  school  year. 

Owing  to  changed  living  conditions,  due  to  the  war,  the  course 
of  study  in  practical. cooking  was  changed  entirely.  Since  it  was 
feared  that  communication  with  the  mainland  might  be  cut  off, 
special  bulletins  were  prepared  to  instruct  students  and  their 
families  in  a  diet  that  would  make  use  of  local  food  products.  An 
effort  was  also  made  in  these  bulletins  to  increase  local  production 
of  the  necessary  carbohydrates,  proteids,  and  fats. 

Recipes  for  the  preparation  of  pie  and  bread  were  entirely  omitted, 
quick  breads  and  local  substitutes  taking  their  places.  In  all  other 
recipes  calling  for  wheat  flour,  starch  extracted  from  native  vege- 
tables such  as  yautfa  and  batata  was  substituted.  A  simple  home 
process  was  explained  whereby  the  large  percentage  of  starch  con- 
tained in  tliese  vegetables  could  easily  be  extracted.  Children  learned 
to  make  use  of  this  starch  for  thickening  sauces,  soups,  and  gravies, 
the  starch  serving  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  flour  and  the  corn 
starch  ordinarily  used.  Lard  and  butter  were  omitted  from  all 
recipes,  and  coconut  fat,  coconut  milk,  or  coconut  butter  substi- 
tuted. Coconut  fat  was  extracted  and  bottled  in  the  classroom. 
Frying  was  eliminated  and  baking  substituted.  In  place  of  bread 
there  were  substituted  baked  or  boiled  yautia,  baked  or  boiled  batata, 
baked  pl4tano$,  casabe,  soruUos,  arepas,  gofio,  hallacas,  and  corn 
bread.  Slices  of  boiled  yautfa  and  boiled  batata  displaced  bread  in 
making  sandwiches,  for  which  as  a  filling  peanut  butter,  shredded 
coconut,  or  a  combination  of  these  was  used. 

While  the  students  of  home  economics  were  taught  a  year  ago  tlie 
possible  use  of  local  food  products  in  the  event  of  a  food  shortage, 
the  sinking  of  the  Carolina  brought  home  to  the  people  the  abso- 
lute practicality  of  such  teaching,  and  increased  interest  in  both 
students  and  outsiders  developed  with  very  gratifying  success.  As 
the  result  of  a  year's  teaching  along  these  lines,  the  number  of  home 
gardens  increased  materially.  In  nearly  every  town,  every  student  of 
home  economics  had  a  garden.  Gardens  were  planted  and  studied  by 
girls  as  a  war  measure  so  that  women  might  learn  to  produce  as  well 
as  to  prepare  food. 

An  exhibit  of  the  year's  work  was  held  in  each  town  at  the  close 
of  schooL    Collections  of  starch,  wheat  bread  substitutes,  industrial 
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cards,  and  sewing  work  were  shown.  Laundering  utensils,  the  proper 
setting  of  a  table,  and  invalid  trays  were  often  included.  The  care 
and  feeding  of  infants  was  demonstrated  by  means  of  a  doll  dressed 
as  a  baby,  showing  clothing,  feeding  bottle,  and  bed. 

EXTENSION  WORK  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Mothers'  classes  taught  in  Spanish  were  given  by  Porto  Rican 
teachers  of  home  economics  once  a  week.  These  classes  covered  a 
period  of  two  hours.  The  use  of  wheat  substitutes  and  war-time 
menus  was  studied.  These  classes  varied  in  size  from  10  to  80  per- 
sons. In  small  classes  actual  cooking  was  done;  in  larger  ones, 
demonstration  lectures  were  given. 

Neighborhood  evenings  were  held  once  a  month  in  the  home  eco- 
nomics room,  at  which  meetings  subjects  relating  to  home  and  com- 
munity life  as  affected  by  the  war  were  discussed.  Men,  women, 
and  older  students  attended  these  meetings,  which  usually  were 
crowded.  Extension  work  by  the  teachers  of  home  economics  was 
carried  on  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  by  means  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Bread  substitutes  were  taught  and  gardening  was 
encouraged  at  these  meetings. 

SEWING. 

Sewing  classes  studied  the  change  produced  in  the  clothing  prob- 
lem by  war.  Clothing  conservation  was  taught,  as  well  as  the  puiv 
chase  of  durable  clothing  and  the  elimination  of  unessentials,  such 
as  laces,  ribbons,  dress  trimmings,  and  jewelry.  All  fourth-year 
classes  made  pajamas  for  the  Red  Cross. 

The  change  made  in  the  course  of  study  in  the  past  year  has 
facilitated  still  greater  adaptation  to  war  conditions.  The  practice 
secured  will  make  it  possible  to  do  much  work  in  refugee  garments, 
while  the  hospital  garments  will  continue  to  be  made  as  long  as 
money  and  materials  are  available. 

MANUAL  ARTS. 

The  work  in  manual  arts  for  the  past  year  has  been  badly  handi- 
capped  because  of  the  entrance  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  teach- 
ing force  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States.  The  other 
half  was  left  in  a  restless  condition,  but,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  the 
year's  work  as  outlined  was  completed  and  many  problems  bearing 
upon  the  construction  of  articles  suitable  for  use  by  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  were  worked  out.  These 
included  knitting  needles,  food  driers,  beds,  tables,  bed  supports, 
checker  boards,  and  folding  chairs.     The  manual  arts  classes  in 
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every  town  where  this  subject  was  taught  made  bulletin  boards  for 
the  posters  of  the  United  States  Food  Commission.  AU^this  work 
was  done  in  addition  to  the  regular  repair  work,  class  work,  and 
community  work  done  by  the  pupils. 

In  order  to  fill  many  vacancies  in  the  manual  arts  teaching  force, 
caused  by  war  conditions,  a  summer  session  was  held  at  the  Collie 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  for  high-school  graduates  who 
had  done  exceptional  work  in  this  subject  and  who  were  especially 
recommended  by  the  respective  supervisors  of  schools.  The  results 
of  this  summer  school  were  gratifying,  though  most  of  the  candidates 
were  necessarily  young,  the  average  age  being  21  years.  Enough 
candidates  were  obtained  to  fill  all  vacancies. 

JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  DRIVE. 

The  commissioner  of  education,  the  president  of  the  school  board 
of  San  Juan,  and  the  supervisor  of  home  economics  were  designated 
as  the  chapter  school  committee  of  the  Porto  Rico  chapter  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and 
carrying  out  the  Junior  Red  Cross  drive.  In  every  municipality 
there  was  appointed  a  local  committee  of  three  members,  consisting, 
as  a  rule,  of  the  supervisor  of  schools  or  the  acting  principal,  the 
president  of  the  school  board,  and  a  teacher,  usually  the  teacher  of 
home  economics. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  public  schools  were  engaged  in  one 
kind  of  war  work  or  another  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  com- 
mittee delayed  organizing  the  Junior  Red  Cross  membership  and 
financial  campaign  until  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  May. 

Teachers  and  children,  aided  by  a  generous  public,  responded 
loyally  and  patriotically  to  the  effoils  of  the  chapter  school  com- 
mittee and  local  committees.  The  results  are  considered  exceptionally 
good  when  one  bears  in  mind  the  poverty  prevailing  in  many  parts 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  also  the  fact  that  no  special  effort  was  made  to 
carry  the  campaign  to  rural  schools. 

In  52  municipalities  all  the  urban  school  pupils  were  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  in  11  municipalities,  namely, 
San  Juan,  Ponce,  Arecibo,  Fajardo,  Guayama,  Gurabo,  Hatillo, 
Juncos,  Patillas,  Barceloneta,  and  Camuy,  all  pupils,  both  urban 
and  rural,  were  so  enrolled.  The  total  membership  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  68,013,  and  the  total  amount  contributed  $21,501.22. 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  in  behalf  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
many  teachers  have  aided  in  the  work  of  the  Porto  Rico  chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  wherever  it  had  local  organizations. 
106356*--10 3 
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DuriBg  the  seoond  war-fund  drive  aa  %M&rt  was  made  to  have  all 
employeeB  of  the  insular  gOTeinment  give  one  day's  pay  as  a  special 
eontributibn  to  this  fund.  An  appeal  was  sent  to  supervisozs  and 
teachers  by  the  commissioner,  urging  them  to  make  one  moce  sacri- 
fice in  addition  to  those  already  made.  Of  2,648  ieachars  in  tiie 
serrioe  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  2^87  made  this  q>ecial  oontributioo. 

LIBERTY  LOAN  CAMPAIGNS. 

The  schools  have  taken  an  active  part  in  die  Liberty  Loan  cam- 
paigns for  promoting  the  sale  of  Ubcniy  bonds.  They  have  partici- 
pated in  all  the  civic  parades  organized  for  tikis  pxupose,  and  in  m 
few  towns  the  propaganda  for  the  sale  of  bonds  was  directly  in  tha 
hands  of  teachers  and  school  boards,  who  conducted  public  meetings 
in  which  the  schools  participated.  A  total  of  705  liberty  bonds  were 
bought:  By  the  c^ce  and  supervisory  fo^ce^  104;  by  teachers^  522; 
by  schools,  79.  Good  records  f  (h*  the  purchase  of  IBMity  bonds  were 
made  by  the  supervisors  and  teachers  of  the  Fajardo,  Ponce,  and 
Yauco  Districts. 

SCHOOL  MEN  IN  MILITABY  SBRVICB. 

Since  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War  the  d^aitment  of 
education  and  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  have  lost  288  of  their  best 
men  by  their  entering  the  military  service.  Of  these,  10  were  su- 
pervisors of  schools,  12  instructors  in  the  university,  4  faigh-sdux)! 
principals,  10  high-sdiool  teachers,  5  sdiool  board  members,  18 
manual-training  teachers,  18  teachers  of  Englidi,  2  special  teadiera 
of  agriculture,  49  graded  teachers,  and  110  rural  teadiers. 

NATIVE  INDUSTRIES. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  in  home  economics  and  manual  training, 
which  have  become  a  regular  part  of  the  urban  course  of  study,  plain 
sewing  for  girl  pupils  was  taught  in  the  urban  schools  of  27  munici- 
palities and  in  certain  rural  schools  of  60  other  municipalities. 
While  in  the  greater  number  of  rural  schools  both  boys  and  girls 
were  required  to  do  garden  work,  in  many  there  were  not  enough 
implements  nor  sufficient  land  available  to  employ  both  sexes,  and  in 
all  such  cases  the  girls  spent  one  full  period  each  day  in  sewing,  while 
the  boys  were  at  work  in  the  garden.  In  very  many  instances  women 
teachers  devoted  an  hour  after  the  close  of  the  regular  daily  session  to 
the  teaching  of  sewing,  embroidery,  and  lace  work.  No  additiiMial 
pay  was  received  for  this  work. 

The  teaching  of  native  industries  in  the  schools  is  a  question  of 
momentous  importance  in  connection  with  the  future  welfare  of  the 
people.    This  can  not,  however,  be  undertaken  in  a  general  and  ifya- 
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tematic  way  until  such  tiina  as  tho  legislature  finds  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide speciiJ  funds  for  the  work.  The  need  of  expert  supervisors  and 
teachers  is  especially  urgent  This  need  has  been  recognized  by  a 
number  of  school  boards.  Special  instructors  in  hat  making,  sew- 
ing, and  embroidery  have  been  employed  by  some  of  the  boards  with 
good  results.  But  very  few  of  them  have  funds  available  for  this 
purpose.  An  additional  preliminary  step  that  must  be  taken  is  to 
increase  the  available  supply  of  raw  materials.  In  certain  sections 
the  hat  palm  and  textile  plants  are  plentiful.  In  other  sections,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  to  be  had.  In  a  number  of  towns  where  plans  were 
made  during  the  year  tov  instruction  in  hat  making,  they  had  to  be 
abandoned  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  securing  raw  materials.  It 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  carry  out  a  systematic  campaign  for 
the  cultivation  of  palm  and  'textile  plants  on  a  wider  scale  before  a 
number  of  native  industries  can  become  generalized. 

School  boards,  supervisors,  and  teachers  have  been  urged  to  go 
ahead  In  this  matter  independently.  The  importance  of  the  step  is 
not,  however,  as  yet  generally  recognized.  In  but  87  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities have  any  efforts  been  made  in  this  direction.  In  88 
municipalities  absolutely  nothing  has  been  done.  It  is  gratifying 
none  the  less  to  report  on  the  results  already  accomplished  in  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  districts. 

Many  of  the  products  of  the  pupils'  industry  have  found  a  ready 
market  in  the  island.  In  order  to  command  a  market  in  the  United 
States,  however,  these  products  will  have  to  be  standardized.  This 
department  realizes  that  this  is  a  field  for  increased  attention  as 
soon  as  the  legislature  makes  the  necessary  funds  available. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Urban  school  libraries  are  maintained  in  62  municipalities.  They 
report  a  total  of  32,960  volumes,  an  average  of  580  per  library. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  the  books  which  were  acquired  or  donated 
in  years  past  are  not  in  the  least  adapted  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  school  children.  Since  the  department  issued  an  official  library 
guide,  however,  with  the  added  regulation  that  all  books  purchased 
from  school-board  funds  should  be  selected  from  the  guide,  these 
libraries  are  gradually  assimiing  a  character  and  an  appearance  more 
in  harmony  with  their  purpose.  A  total  of  2,435  new  books  have 
been  bought  for  the  town  libraries  during  the  year  at  a  total  cost  of 
$1,218.55.    A  considerable  number  of  books  have  also  been  donated. 

Thirty-four  municipalities  rejwrt  the  maintenance  of  rural-school 
libraries.  The  total  number  of  books  is  5,097,  an  average  of  150 
books  per  municipality.  Of  these,  1,137  have  been  bought  during 
the  year  and  are  of  a  nature  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  rural  pupils. 
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SCHOOL  LUNCHES. 

The  movement  to  provide  poor  school  children  with  noonday 
lunches  was  initiated  some  years  ago  by  individual  teachers  with 
the  cooperation  of  public-spirited  men  and  women.  The  movement 
has  grown  to  encouraging  proportions,  although  it  is  still  wholly 
supported  by  private  funds.  While  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
devote  any  public  money  to  this  work,  the  department  is  in  entire 
sympathy  with  it,  and  it  has  done  what  it  could  to  encourage  and 
extend  it.  A  law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  at  its  last  session 
to  appropriate  public  funds  for  it.  Unfortunately,  the  scarcity  of 
funds  available  for  school  purposes  will  nullify  the  favorable  action 
of  the  legislature  for  the  present,  as  other  needs  of  the  schools  of  an 
even  more  imperative  nature  will  have  to  be  given  preference. 

Wherever  it  has  thus  far  been  possible  to  provide  noonday  lunches 
the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  Supervisors  and  teachers 
report  a  better  attendance  and  a  higher  grade  of  individual  work. 
The  "comedor  escolar"  insures  the  undernourished  child  at  least 
one  fairly  well-balanced  meal  every  school  day. 

In  many  instances  teachers  have  through  various  activities  been 
able  to  pay  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  themselves.  In  the  town 
of  Lares,  for  instance,  the  principal  of  the  schools  leased  the  town 
theater  and  gave  a  moving-picture  show  throughout  the  year  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  providing  funds  for  lunches.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  Lares  teachere  were  able  to  feed,  on  the  average,  50 
pupils  each  day  at  a  cost  to  the  community  of  less  than  1  cent  per 
pupil. 

DEPARTMENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

During  the  biennium  the  department  issued  214  circular  letters 
dealing  with  administrative  matters,  and  11  bulletins  for  the  gold- 
ance  of  teachers  bearing  directly  upon  the  work  of  the  schools. 

The  Porto  Rico  School  Review,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
department  of  education  and  the  Porto  Rico  teachers'  association, 
was  issued  monthly  during  the  school  year  and  replaces  to  a  large 
extent  the  bulletin  heretofore  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  The  Review 
has  developed  into  a  standard  professional  magazine  and  serves  as 
a  forum  for  discussion  and  as  a  medium  for  informing  the  teaching 
force  of  matters  of  educational  importance. 

TEACHERS'  MEETINGS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

In  view  of  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  new  teachers  who 
have  come  into  the  service  during  the  past  few  years,  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  schools  and  also  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
more  experienced  teachers  left  school  work  as  a  result  of  war  condi- 
tions, supervisors  have  everywhere  been  called  upon  to  take  special 
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measures  to  meet  this  situation.  This  has  called  for  longer  and  more 
frequent  visits  on  the  part  of  the  supervisors,  and  everywhere  added 
importance  has  been  given  to  such  factors  as  teachers'  meetings  and 
demonstration  classes. 

Of  teachers'  meetings  a  total  of  327  are  reported  during  the  year. 
This  does  not  include  the  very  many  grade  or  group  meetings  which 
have  been  held  at  stated  intervals  in  practically  all  districts.  Of 
these  327  meetings,  an  average  of  7  per  district,  166  were  graded 
teachers'  meetings,  87  were  for  the  special  benefit  of  rural  teachers, 
and  74  were  general  district  meetings. 

The  following  subjects  are  illustrative  of  the  practical  nature  of 
the  themes  discussed : 

Purpose  and  value  of  seat  work. 

Types  of  seat  work. 

Teaching  of  English  and  Spanish  In  the  primary  grades, 

English  pronunciation. 

Moral  and  civic  training. 

Securing  the  cooperation  of  parents. 

The  hour  plan. 

Teaching  children  how  to  study. 

Socializing  the  recitation. 

Motivation  of  school  work. 

Activities  connected  with  the  war  received  their  full  share  of  at- 
tention. Food  conservation  and  extension  of  the  food  supply,  school 
gardens,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  Liberty 
Bond  campaigns,  and  War  Savings  Stamps  were  common  topics 
of  discussion,  and  in  all  the  districts  special  meetings  were  devoted 
to  these  subjects. 

Series  of  practice  or  demonstration  classes  have  been  held  in  many 
of  the  districts  for  the  special  benefit  of  weak  or  inexperienced  teach- 
ers. Another  practice  which  has  been  followed  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  the  past  has  been  that  of  allowing  weak  teachei-s  a 
visiting  day.  In  many  instances  teachers  have  shown  a  readiness 
to  undergo  the  expense  and  trouble  of  visiting  some  of  the  larger 
educational  centers,  away  from  their  respective  towns,  to  observe 
the  work  of  the  more  successful  teachers  and  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  certain  experiments  that  were  being  conducted  in  educa- 
tional lines. 

General  teachers'  institutes  were  held  at  Aibonito,  Guayama,  Baya- 
mon,  Humacao,  Quebradillas,  San  German,  and  Caguas.  Other 
institutes,  somewhat  more  local  in  character,  were  held  at  Fajardo, 
Manati,  and  Maricao.  At  all  these  meetings  representatives  from  the 
department  assisted  the  local  supervisors.  The  nature  of  the  meet- 
ings was  constructive  rather  than  corrective,  as  has  been  the  practice 
in  the  past.  Demonstration  classes  were  given,  and  certain  subjects 
of  the  course  of  study  received  definite  attention. 
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ACADEBUC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THB 
TEACHING  FORCE. 

As  an  index  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  academic  and  professitmal 
qualifications,  of  the  teaching  force  of  Porto  Bico,  the  following 
table  is  presented,  showing  the  bases  of  the  licenses  held  by  the 
teachers: 

TKLCHEMB  HOLDIIIO  THE  PBXIfOIPAL'S  LICENSE. 

Degree  from  a  coUege  or  university 25 

Four  years*  normal  training _.....— —..^ 244 

By    •ymfnaH/m      ,  50 

HIOH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Degree  from  a  college  or  university ». .-.  26 

Four  years'  normal  training . , __ ..—  13 

Two  years*  normal  training 1 

Upon  basis  of  experience  or  special  training 13 

SPBCTAL  TEACHERS. 

Degree  from  a  college  or  university 21 

Four  years*  normal  training 32 

Two  years'  normal  training...^ — — -»  — 1 

Upon  basis  of  esperlenee  or  special  training 37 

TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH. 

Degree  ftrom  a  ccHlege  or  a  university .: 44 

Pour  years'  normal  training 45 

Hi^-«chool  or  academy  diploma  or  previous  license 18 

By    ^-■^»»<naHftn  3 

GRADED  TEACHERS. 


Degree  from  a  college  or  a  university. 
Four  years'  normal  training . 


Two  years*  normal  training 879 

By  examination.....—^ 783 


RURAL  TEACHERS. 


Two  years'  normal  training .         9 

By  examination.,  1,133 


Total  ..............—...... 3,362 

STTMMART. 

Teachers  holding  a  degree  from  a  college  or  a  university 118 

With  four  years*  normal  training ,,.,■■     ■■     .— ■     ■.-■      ■■■    ■  317 
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Wttli  two  yesTS*  noraMd  trstma^ _„•.......-«.._     S90 

Upon  tMBlB  mi  esperleooe  «r  treinlnf ISO 

With  high-school  or  academf  dl{>loBtt  or  preyioiit  Mcenae 18 

Bntering  by  examination — — -- 1,969 

Total 8, 302 

PROFESSIONAL  READmC  COURSES. 

An  organized  effort  has  been  made  during  the  psst  time  3Fears  to 
raise  the  professional  standard  of  the  teadiers  by  providing  them 
widi  a  number  of  the  beet  and  latest  books  on  educational  questions. 
As  a  result,  reports  received  from  supervisors  all  point  to  the  un- 
questionable improvement  which  has  been  brought  about  in  the 
general  attitude  and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  During  the 
year  just  closed  no  insular  funds  have  be^i  available  for  the  purchase 
of  professional  books.  An  appeal  was,  th^^fore,  made  to  teachers 
to  purchase  the  bo<^s,  indicated  for  the  shear's  reading  course,  out  of 
their  own  funds.  They  responded  readily.  The  books  thus  pur- 
chased will  be  available  for  reference  during  succeeding  years,  and 
every  teacher  will  thus  have  the  nucleus  of  an  individual  professional 
library  to  which,  it  is  hoped,  each  will  add  as  his  means  will  permit. 

The  books  recommended  for  the  year's  reading  course  were  as 
follows: 

1.  For  rural  teaehers: 

Social  {irohleinB  in  Porto  Rieo— Fleo^le. 
Jean  Mitchell's  SchooL 

2.  For  urban  teachers  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  grade; 

Motivation  of  ScIkk)!  Work — Wilson  and  WiUon. 
A  Schoolmas^r  of  a  Great  City — Patri. 
8.  For  urban  tmdnen  from  the  fifth  to  the  elcfhth  grade: 
Motliration  of  Sctiool  Work — Wilson  and  WU»om» 
Education  for  CharActer—Sfuirp. 

4.  For  high  and  continuation  school  teachers: 

Supervised  Stn6y— Hall-Quest. 
Education  for  Character — Sharp. 

5.  For  school  supervisors: 

Tea<^iag  laementary  School  Subjects— J{ai>00r. 

During  the  jrear  1916-17  the  following  books  were  prescribed: 
Earhart's  Types  of  Teaching;  Baglcy's  Classroom  Management; 
Thorndike's  Principles  of  Teaching;  and  Strayer's  a  Brief  Course 
in  the  Teaching  Process. 

A  small  but  constantly  growing  collection  of  professional  books 
is  now  found  in  the  office  of  every  district  supervisor.  Standard 
professional  magazines,  such  as  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary 
Plans,  the  Porto  Eico  School  Eeview,  Primary  Education,  and  the 
Elementary  School  Journal  have  large  numbers  of  subsc 
the  teachers. 
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The  readiness  of  teachers  to  make  pecuniary  sacrifices  and  their 
willingness  to  adopt  any  suggestions  tending  to  their  professional 
improvement  is  a  decidedly  encouraging  feature. 

RATING  OF  TEACHERS. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  all  the  teachers  in  the  active  service 
in  the  schools  of  the  island  were  classified  according  to  efficiency  of 
service,  a  modified  form  of  the  Boyce  score  card  being  used.  Clas- 
sifications range  from  E,  the  highest,  to  P,  the  lowest.  The  latter 
classification  results  in  the  cancellation  of  the  teacher's  license  and 
his  removal  from  service. 

Summary  of  the  classification  of  teachers. 


Classification. 

Urban 
teachers. 

Raral 
teachers. 

Total. 

E 

215 
835 

67 
2 

31 

i.on 

414 
8 

216 

G 

1,913 
481 

F 

p    

10 

Total 

1,110 

1,530 

2,6« 

SCHOOL  CELEBRATIONS. 

The  celebration  of  school  holidays  in  Porto  Rico  has  been  found  an 
excellent  means  of  establishing  closer  relations  between  parents  and 
school  authorities.  On  these  occasions  exhibits  of  work  done  in  the 
classroom  are  usually  displayed  in  order  to  give  the  parents  an  idea 
of  what  is  being  accomplished. 

Some  of  the  holidays  were  observed  by  appropriate  exercises  held 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  previous  day.  Of  the  legal  holidays,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  Columbus  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Abolition 
Day,  and  Memorial  Day  were  duly  celebrated.  Arbor  Day,  Lincoln's 
Birthday,  and  Mothers'  Day,  though  not  legal  holidays,  were  also 
generally  observed. 

The  passing  of  the  Jones  law,  the  new  organic  act  under  which 
Porto  Rico  is  governed,  was  celebrated  in  several  districts  by  appro- 
l^riate  patriotic  exercises.  The  total  number  of  celebrations  held  in 
the  41  school  districts  was  170. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

During  the  year  1915-16  the  general  educational  tests  given  by  the 
department  in  Spanish,  English,  arithmetic,  and  reasoning  produced 
wide  interest  and  resulted  in  their  extension  in  many  districts.  Tests 
were  conducted  in  50  of  the  74  municipalities.    Of  the  41  supervisors, 
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all  but  9  gave  tests  in  several  grades,  while  a  few  supervisors  held 
general  tests  not  only  to  measure  progress  with  like  grades  in  the 
same  municipality  but  to  compare  results  with  standard  measure- 
ments. In  but  few  districts,  however,  was  attention  given  to  tests 
in  rural  schools. 

Two  supervisors  made  use  of  the  Studebaker  economy  practice 
exercises  as  the  basis  for  periodic  tests  in  arithmetic,  and  one  super- 
visor used  the  Courtis  tests  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Ayres  meas- 
uring scale  for  ability  in  spelling  was  used  in  many  districts,  while 
three  supervisors  made  similar  scales  for  testing  the  ability  of  chil- 
dren to  spell  in  Spanish.  Although  the  spelling  of  English  words 
will  nec^sarily  be  emphasized  throughout  the  school  course,  it  is 
believed  by  several  supervisors  that,  by  proper  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter, the  spelling  of  Spanish  words  can  be  fixed  by  the  end  of  the 
fourth  grade.  In  measuring  the  ability  to  write,  both  the  Highland 
and  the  Zaner  handwriting  scales  were  used. 

Tests  were  held  in  Spanish,  English,  writing,  physiology,  civics, 
history,  arithmetic,  memory,  and  reasoning,  but  the  greatest  number 
was  given  in  arithmetic.  Some  supervisors  emphscsized  accuracy  and 
others  reasoning;  all  agree  that  the  tests  stimulated  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  Most  supervisors  report  that  results  secured  from  rural  dis- 
tricts were  very  discouraging. 

One  supervisor  who  has  carefully  prepared  and  preserved  standard 
work  for  every  subject  in  every  grade  reports  that  "withdrawals 
are  the  chief  factor  in  producing  retardation,"  Another  super- 
visor maintains  that  the  entire  course  of  study  is  too  difficult,  and  that 
"scarcely  any  children  in  any  grade  are  abreast  with  the  work  as 
outlined  for  the  grade." 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PORTO  RICO. 

The  University  of  Poii:o  Rico  comprises  the  Normal  Department, 
the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Law,  and  Pharmacy,  the  University 
High  School,  and  the  Practice  School,  which  is  attended  by  elemen- 
tary school  pupils,  all  located  at  Rio  Piedras;  and  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  situated  at  Mayaguez. 

RIO  PIEDRAS  DEPARTMENTS. 

Marked  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  in 
buildings,  grounds,  and  material  equipment.  The  pharmacy  depart- 
ment has  been  moved  into  large  and  well-lighted  rooms  of  the  Me- 
morial Building,  where  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  physics  and 
chemistry  laboratories  and  fully  equipped  with  the  proper  laboratory 
conveniences  and  necessities.  The  usefulness  of  the  biology  labora- 
tory has  been  greatly  increased. 
106356'~19 1 
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The  library  aecommodations  have  been  improved,  and  the  library 
is  now  under  reorganization  to  conf<Hin  to  the  Dewey  syston.  In 
spite  of  changes,  the  university  is  still  badly  in  need  of  more  and 
better  buildings. 

Many  students  of  the  university  have  entered  the  teaching  pro- 
fession this  y^tr  by  taking  special  examinations  or  by  securing  tem- 
porary licenses. 

The  first  steps  in  a  self -survey  of  the  university  were  taken  at  the 
end  of  the  year  by  securing  from  each  member  of  the  faculty  a 
synopsis  of  each  course  offered  by  him  during  the  current  year,  and 
detailed  comments  and  suggestions  concerning  the  local  administra- 
tion of  the  university.  The  most  immediate  problems  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  university  are  financial. 

None  of  the  plans  for  improvement  and  extension,  including  the 
development  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  the  organization  of  a 
school  of  education,  a  school  of  medicine,  and  a  school  of  commerce, 
and  the  effecting  of  a  scheme  of  cooperation  with  universitiee  and 
colleges  of  the  United  States  toe  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
Spanish  and  of  commercial  students  entering  the  field  of  Latin- 
American  commerce,  can  be  put  into  effect  until  the  university  has 
more  and  better  buildings  and  material  equipment,  and  sufficient 
funds  for  increasing  the  faculty.  There  is  great  need  of  legislation 
to  place  the  university  on  a  stable  financial  baris  by  designating 
permanent  and  fixed  source  of  revenue  for  the  university  and  free- 
ing the  institution  from  the  uncertainty  of  reljring  upon  special  ap* 
propriations  voted  at  each  session  of  the  legislature. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  has  had  a  year  of 
steady  progress,  in  spite  of  the  same  interruptions  that  have  been 
experienced  by  all  educational  institutions  since  the  entrance  of  our 
country  in  the  war.  The  requirement  for  admission  has  been  raised 
one  year,  giving  a  distinctly  older  and  more  serious  tone  to  the  whole 
student  body,  but  resulting  in  a  lower  total  enrollment,  204  in  place 
of  290  last  year.  The  college  was  again  called  upon  to  supply  man- 
ual training  teachers  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  teaching  force  of  the 
public  school  system,  gave  up  students  who  went  into  the  extension 
work  of  the  United  States  Experiment  Station  as  agricultural  agents, 
furnished  a  full  quota  of  candidates  for  three  training  camps  for 
officers,  and  suffered  the  most  serious  loss  when  eight  of  the  faculty 
resigned  in  one  week,  six  to  go  into  the  training  camp,  one  into  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  work,  and  one  to  be  director 
of  the  Insular  Experiment  Station.  All  members  of  the  senior  and 
junior  classes  of  sugar  chemists  were  sent  but  to  help  in  the  labors- 
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tones  of  the  sagar  ecHnpames,  and  without  exception  have  done  well. 
In  short,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  training  given  at  the 
college  received  such  recognition  and  when  the  demands  for  its  men 
were  so  far  beyond  its  power  to  filL  Naturally,  this  draiand  has 
reacted  favorably  on  the  student  body,  as  a  very  practical  demcmstra- 
tion  of  the  mcmeiaTj  value  of  thorough  work. 

Of  tiie  three  forms  of  activity  in  which  coUeges  of  this  character 
are  engaged — ^instruction,  research,  and  extension — only  the  first  is 
properly  the  fimction  of  the  college  as  at  present  organized.  The 
Federal  and  Insular  Experiment  Stati<m8  in  Porto  Rico  are  each 
distinct  organizations  to  which  the  functions  of  research  and  exten- 
sion naturally  belong.  The  importance  of  instruction  in  agriculture, 
particularly  in  a  country  where  lack  of  other  resources  makes  the 
land  the  sole  basis  of  wealth,  is  so  great,  while  the  funds  available 
are  so  limited,  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  end. 

Experimental  work  has  been  carried  on  in  testing  vegetables  under 
tropical  conditions,  in  raising  Belgian  hares  as  a  possible  cheap 
meat  supply  for  the  tropics,  in  poultry,  which  plays  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  food  supply  of  all  warm  countries,  and  in  forage 
and  cover  crops.  In  March  a  very  successful  three  days'  agricultural 
congress  was  held  in  connection  with  the  United  States  Experiment 
Station,  the  Insular  Experiment  Stati<m  and  the  Food  Commission 
to  arouse  tiie  interest  in  a  greats  food  supply  grown  in  Uie  island. 

CntTIFICATES,  DIPLOMAS,  AND  DBOBBBS  tOANTED. 

Rfo  Piedras  department: 

OoHege  of  Idbenil  Arts :  B.  S.  In  chemistry —  1 

CoUege  of  Law :  Bachelor  of  law „ 18 

Kormal  Department: 

Four-year  course  diplomas 42 

Rural  teachers*  certificates L.  30 

High-school  diplomas 51 

Total 137 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts : 

B.  S.  in  agriculture 2 

B.  S.  in  dTU  engineering 8 

B.  S.  In  medianical  engineering 1 

B.  S.  in  sugar  engineering 3 

StibcoUegiate  diploma  in  agricultural  science .,  -- 8 

Subcollegiate  diploma  In  polytechnic  science 12 

Total  , , ■ ., ,  . 29 

OfftBd  »^^^    ■       I ,  166 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  CANAL  ZONE.      ' 

(Summarized  from  the  report  of  A.  B.  Lang,  superintendent.] 

New  concrete  school  buildings  at  Ancon,  Balboa,  Pedro  Miguel, 
Gatun,  and  Cristobal  were  completed  October  1, 1917,  but  late  arriyal 
of  school  furniture  and  quarantine  at  various  parts  because  of  preva- 
lence of  whooping  cough  and  measles  delayed  their  opening.  The 
enrollment  for  both  white  and  colored  schools,  as  also  the  total  num- 
ber  of  teachers  employed,  showed  a  steady  increase  over  those  of  the 
two  preceding  years.  The  growth  of  the  system  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing-named new  positions,  authorized  for  the  school  year  1917-18: 

Supervisor  of  upper  grades,  $2,400  per  year  (recreated). 

Instructor  of  apprentices,  $2,100  per  year. 

Teachers  (two)  of  science  and  mathematics,  high  school,  at  $158.50  per  months 

each. 
Teacher  of  Spanish  and  French,  $104.50  per  month. 
Director  of  music,  $175  per  month. 
Manual-training  teacher,  $159.50  per  month. 
Teacher,  high  school,  $132  per  month,  effective  October  22,  1917. 
Teacher,  grade,  $104.50  per  month.     (Seven;  one  abolished  and  one  hIgh-8cho(d 

position  at  $132  created  October  22, 1917.) 

Other  signs  of  progress  are: 

(1)  The  entrance  salary  for  grade  teachers  was  increased  from 
$95  to  $104.50  per  month,  effective  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year; 
high-school  teachers  from  $120  to  $132 ;  and  science  and  mathematics 
teachers  from  $145  to  $159.50. 

(2)  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  were  added  to  the  Cristobal 
High  School,  and  the  eighth  grade  was  added  to  the  Pedro  Miguel 
white  school. 

The  usual  physical  examinations  of  pupils  in  the  white  schools  were 
made  during  the  week  beginning  October  27,  and  showed  the  follow- 
ing results : 

Total  number  of  pupils  examined 1, 303 

Number  found  needing  treatment 679 

Percentage  of  those  examined  needing  treatment -52 

Number  with  teeth  as  only  defect 341 

Number  with  defects  other  than  those  of  teeth  only 338 

Defects  found 790 

Defects  of  vision 77 

Defects  of  hearing 11 

Nasal  breathing 32 

Hypertrophied  tonsils 167 

Pulmonary  disease 5 

Bronchitis 3 

Chorea  or  other  nervous  disorders «  4 

Orthopedic  defects 3 

Malnutrition 2 

Defective  teeth 441 
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Defects  found— Ck)Dtinaed. 

Contagious  diseases , .  5 

Enlarged  cervical  glands 27 

Cardiac  disease 13 

Total  number  of  cases  treated 164 

Number  of  pupils  vaccinated 89 

Work  was  carried  on  during  the  year  in  the  revision  of  the  courses 
of  study  in  both  white  and  colored  schools,  which  will  be  put  into 
effect  for  the  year  1918-19. 

Night  schools  at  the  Balboa  High  School  were  started  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1918,  the  following  subjects  being  taught:  Shorthand, 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  geometry,  English,  and  Spanish. 
Tuition  was  $4  per  month,  and  salaries  of  teachers  $4  per  night. 

Junior  Eed  Cross  work  was  carried  on  extensively  in  the  white 
schools,  and  a  Junior  Ked  Cross  Auxiliary  was  organized  in  each 
white  school  and  did  good  work,  raising  $640  tu  be  used  for  ma- 
terials. School  entertainments  and  dances  were  held  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Eed  Cross;  the  Industrial  Arts  Schools  cooperated  with  the 
Ked  Cross  work  and  food  conservation;  and  the  manual  training 
classes  made  boxes  for  packing  local  Red  Cross  material  to  be  sent 
abroad.  According  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross,  $27,167.50  was  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds,  War  Sa%angs 
Stamps,  and  Thrift  Stamps. 

The  Junior  Four  Minute  Men  speaking  contests  were  carried  on 
successfully  in  connection  with  the  work  in  English.  The  pupil  who 
made  the  best  speech  became  a  Junior  Four  Minute  Man  and  was 
awarded  an  appropriate  certificate.  The  flag  salute,  patriotic  songs, 
etc.,  were  used  daily.  Flags  were  displayed  at  each  school  and  in 
each  classroom.    Patriotic  posters  were  displayed  in  every  school. 

"Lessons  in  Community  and  National  Life''  (prepared  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  used  in  all  grades  above  the 
third,  including  the  high  school)  and  thrift  and  war  savings  prob- 
lems were  incorporated  into  the  work  of  the  schools  in  such  subjects 
as  arithmetic,  reading,  history,  English,  geography,  and  current 
events.  Examinations  in  the  subject  matter  covered  by  Lessons  in 
Community  and  National  Life  were  given  at  the  midyear  and  also 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  It  was  the  aim  to  correlate  these  prob- 
lems with  the  different  subjects  in  the  schools  the  nature  of  which 
has  inspired  the  pupils  to  better  results. 

Circulars  have  been  issued  to  parents  and  gi^ardians  requesting 
that  they  cooperate  with  the  schools  in  inspiring  thrift  and  patriot- 
ism, and  to  teachers  urging  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  work. 

The  High  School  of  Balboa  continued  its  successful  career,  89  pu- 
pils, including  the  class  of  1917,  having  been  graduated  from  it. 
The  annual  high-school  play  was  given  at  the  different  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  clubhouses  and  at  Camp  Empire. 
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Manual  training  and  household  arts  classes  wosb  earned  on  at 
Cristobal  for  the  Cristobal  and  Qntun  pupils. 

SEWING  WORK. 

The  business  of  providing  suitable  industrial  training  in  the  zone 
is  difficult  because  of  the  scattered  condition  ot  its  populatioii.  In 
order  that  results  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  modem  industrial  schools 
of  the  States  may  obtain,  plans  are  under  way  for  ereeting  and  equip- 
ping buildings  and  providing  instructors  for  each  of  the  two  termi- 
nal towns.  When  these  are  availaUe,  every  child  from  the  sixth 
grade  on  will  share  in  ihe  advantage  that  will  ccmie  of  having  an 
institutiosi  of  the  most  approved  type.  As  the  study  of  the  oondi- 
tions  under  which  the  coiurses  of  instruction  must  be  developed  con- 
tinues,  obstacles  must  be  overcome;  and  new  problems,  unuoial  to 
teachers  who  are  Ukety  to  be  drawn  to  this  locality,  most  be  solved. 

No  better  results  could  be  achieved,  and  to  no  better  use  could  the 
coining  department  be  put,  thm  solving  the  new  native  produce 
question.  This  would  be  an  ideal  locality  in  which  to  conduct  an 
agricultural  center,  with  the  boys  in  the  fields  producing  the  crops 
the  year  around  and  the  girls  coddng  and  studying  food  preparation 
from  a  scientific  viewpoint. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  a  big  demand  has  been 
created  for  the  pieces  of  furniture  that  add  to  the  comfort  and  ap- 
pearance  of  the  homes,  and  altogether  tiiere  seems  to  be  no  end  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  industrial  d^Murtment.  During  the  year 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  organization  of  the  manual 
training  course  in  a  way  that  would  acquaint  the  students  with 
the  working  methods  of  the  shops.  Satisfactory  results  also  come  of 
requiring  them  to  give  some  time  to  the  making  of  articles  of  equip- 
ment  for  the  schools,  the  salient  features  being  the  promotion  of 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  department,  appreciation  of  ex- 
penditures for  its  upkeep,  and  the  discouraging  of  selfishness.  In 
this  way  employment  is  afforded  those  students  who  can  not  pay  f  or^ . 
or  who  can  not  decide  to  make,  furniture  for  themselves.  As  a 
result  considerable  school  equipment  of  superior  grade  was  turned 
out.  Drawings,  tracings,  and  blue  prints  for  the  proposed  industrial 
school  buildings  at  Balboa  and  Cristobal  were  made.  There  are 
other  lines  of  industrial  work  rich  in  cultural  and  practical  value 
to  stud^its  and  the  community  which  should  be  giv^i  consideration. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  {^prentice  department  has  been  note- 
worthy, as  shown  in  the  foUowii^  table: 
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BnroUme9U  acoardimg  to  trades  and  9cKo&l  grades. 


Trades. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

0th. 

10th. 

11th. 

12th. 

ToUl. 

Bfiilermakere. 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1 

BlAckBmiths  . 

1 

Coppersmiths 

Pruhinnen ..     .  ^ .  x  * 

1 

Electricians 

Machinists 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

17 

Holders 

Pipefitters       ... 

2 

1 

1 

Physical  training  and  athletics  were  continued  in  all  tiie  white 
schools.  In  almost  all  the  white  schools  monthly  fire  drills,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Panama  Canal  Fire  Department,  were  held. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  comparative  educational  sta- 
tistics for  the  years  ending  June  30,  1915, 1916, 1917, 1918: 


Comparative  Mtatistics. 


Items. 


1915 


1910 


1917 


^1918 


Namber  of  school  hDildlngs 

Buildings  erected  and  converted 

Additional  rooms  constnxited  (additions  to  eatstinf 

buildings) 

Number  of  employees  in  division 

Number  of  supervisory  force 

Total  ei{t>«ndltures  (approximate) 

Estimated  value  of  scnool  property 

Net  enrollment: 

White  schools 

Colored  schools 

White  and  colored 

Per  capita  expense  of  maintenance  (approxtmate), 

based  on  net  enrollment 

Total  days  of  attendance 

White  schools , 

Colored  schools 

Average  dally  attendance , 

White  schools , 

Colored  schools , 

Absence  of  teachers  on  account  of  sickness,  days 

Ave^e  monthly  wages  of  teachers: 

Coiored.V.*.!!!'.*.r.r.l!!!!!!!!.!!!.!!.'*!!I!!I!!!I!!!! 

Tuition  collected 


15 

4 

2 
65 

1 
$109,000 
$120,000 

1,146 
1,430 
2,676 

$42.31 

283,988.5 

157,537.0 

126,451.5 

1,762.2 

1,006.3 

755.9 

217 

$98.78 

$59.75 

$1,181.00 


16 
1 

4 

00 

1 

570,188.56 

$110,000.00 

1,366 

786 

2,149 

$32.66 

258,244.0 

183,206.0 

75,038.0 

1.501.4 

1,065.1 

436.3 

161 

$98.84 

$6a56 

$2,562.32 


19 
3 

1 

70 

2 

S87.000 

$100,000 

1,518 

855 

2,373 

$36.66 

295,607.0 

200,782.0 

85,915.0 

1,709.2 

1,212.6 

496.6 

234.5 

$109.52 

$65.00 

$3,5iai9 


1 

81 

3 

$140,000 

^550,000 

1,764 
l.OtO 

2,774 

$5a83 

890,619.0 

239, 527.  :> 

111,091.5 

1,963.2 

1,322.9 

640.  :V 

312.5 

$125.58 

•67.67 

$4,364.61 


THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS. 

[FBOIS  THE  BEPOBT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DIBECTOB  FOR  THE  YEAB 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1918.] 

There  are  only  two  classes  of  schools  in  the  Virgin  Islands — the 
public  and  those  still  maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  public'schools  comprise  those  situated  in  the  towns  of  Charlotte, 
Amalie,  Frederiksted,  and  Christians  ted,  as  well  as  the  country 
schools  formerly  conducted  by  the  Moravian  Church,  which  for  a 
short  period  were  subsidized  by  the  United  States  Grovemment^ 
but  have  now  been  formally  transferred  and  become  a  part  of  the' 
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public  school  system.  The  former  Danish  school  director  continued 
under  our  Government  imtil  July  1,  1917,  when  the  present  director 
assumed  charge. 

There  are  now  19  pubUc  schools  organized  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
with  80  teachers  and  about  2,500  children.  There  are  18  private 
schools  maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  44  teachers 
and  1,364  children.  The  average  salary  received  by  the  public 
school  teachers  is  $17.03  per  month,  having  recently  been  increased 
from  $13.15.  All  teachers  are  natives.  The  director  of  schools  for 
the  islands  states  that  his  work  has  been  greatly  handicapped  by 
reason  of  lack  of  books  and  equipment,  practically  none  of  which 
are  available.  An  examination  of  the  outline  of  the  course  of  study 
shows  the  work  planned  almost  entirely  from  the  academic  standpoint, 
industrialand  vocational  work  receiving  comparatively  little  attention. 
The  s\u:vey  of  the  actual  school  system  has  also  shown  clearly  that 
to  inaugiurate  a  proper  system  of  pubUc  education  in  the  conditions 
of  extreme  poverty  and  ignorance  generally  prevaiUng,  to  purchase 
land,  erect  necessary  buildings,  provide  furniture  and  other  equip- 
ment, and  engage  teachers  of  satisfactory  capacities,  will  require  not 
less  than  $300,000.  Such  a  system,  to  be  adequate  and  to  effect 
the  sorely  needed  improvements  in  the  life  of  the  people,  must  carry 
education  beyond  the  elementary  stages,  so  that  what  native  talent 
there  is  in  the  people  may  have  an  opportimity  to  develop  along 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  business  lines.  It  is  also  plainly 
essential  that  a  normal  school  be  established  as  early  as  possible,  in 
order  that  native  teachers  may  be  developed  under  American 
instructors. 

HAWAn. 

By  Henry  W.  Kinney,  Superintendent. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  school  population  of  Hawaii  has 
inci  eased  with  considerably  rapidity,  the  increase  during  the  school 
year  ending  in  June,  1917,  being  6.9  per  cent,  while  that  for  the 
school  year  ending  June,  1918,  was  6.4  per  cent.  During  the  same 
two  years  the  pupils  attending  the  pubhc  schools  of  the  Territory 
have  increased  in  number  from  30,205  to  34,343. 

To  meet  the  needs  occasioned  by  this  increase  a  nimiber  of  addi- 
tional teachers  have  been  employed.  The  total  number  of  teachers 
in  June,  1916,  was  804,  and  in  June,  1918,  it  was  967. 

While  the  number  of  the  teachers  obtained  from  the  Territorial 
Normal  School  has  approximated  60  annually,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  secure  a  greater  nimiber  of  additional  teachers  from  the  United 
States.  The  department  has  been  fortunate  in  establishing  close 
relations  with  the  prominent  imiversities  and  normal  schools  on  the 
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Pacific  coast,  and,  as  a  result,  nearly  all  the  teachers  who  have 
come  to  Hawaii  from  the  United  States  during  the  past  two  years 
have  been  graduates  of  these  institutions.  It  has  been  found  advan- 
tageous to  employ  this  method  of  securing  teachers,  as  a  better  class 
is  secured  through  the  conscientious  and  responsible  heads  of  insti- 
tutions than  could  possibly  be  obtained  through  other  means. 

Some  teachers  are  obtained  from  those  who  attend  the  summer 
school  held  annually  in  Honolulu,  a  four- week  course  open  to  those 
who  pass  the  eighth-grade  examination.  From  those  who  pass  the 
summer-school  examinations  are  drawn  the  teachers  placed  in  the 
small  schools  of  the  remote  regions,  to  which  better-trained  teachers 
refuse  to  go,  owing  to  isolation  and  similar  conditions.  The  depart- 
ment does  not  feel  that  this  method  of  certification  is  satisfactory, 
owing  to  the  manifest  lack  of  both  academic  and  pi*of essional  prepa- 
ration, but,  until  the  normal  school  furnishes  a  greater  number  of 
graduates,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  avoid  employing  this  means. 
It  is  also  hoped  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  normal-school 
course  may  be  made  more  exacting,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  conditions 
resulting  from  the  war,  particularly  the  scarcity  of  qualified  teach- 
ers, may  postpone  this  step. 

The  department  has,  nevertheless,  for  the  past  two  years  been  able 
to  reduce  greatly  the  percentage  of  teachers  without  adequate  cer- 
tification. This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  legislature  of  1917 
so  increased  the  school  appropriation  as  to  raise  teachers'  salaries 
from  5  to  15  per  cent. 

The  high  schools  in  the  Territory  have  increased  quite  rapidly, 
the  number  of  such  pupils  in  Jime,  1916,  being  444  and  in  June, 
1918,  625.  The  number  of  high-school  teachers  during  the  same 
period  has  increased  from  32  to  42.  The  department  is  working  to- 
ward establishing  absolute  uniformity  in  the  high  schools  under  its 
control,  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  uniform  textbooks  were  adopted 
in  June,  1918.  During  the  school  year  beginning  September,  1918,  57 
high-school  teachers  will  be  employed. 

The  normal  school  in  Honolulu  will  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
a  12-room  training  school  unit,  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
in  the  normal  school  will  be  48,  as  against  32  employed  in  June, 
1918,  and  25  in  June,  1916. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Hawaiian  school  system  is  the 
diversity  of  nationalities  found  in  the  public  schools.  The  tummary 
showing  the  total  is  given  below : 

EnroUmetU  in  the  Hatcaiian  achooU,  by  nationaUtie$. 

Hawaiian 3, 216 

Part-Hawaiian 3, 805 

106356"~19 5 
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Ji^nroltoteti^  in  Hatoaikm  MchooUt  by  nationalitiei^ 

American W^ 

Britlsli IjOS 

Gennan 126 

Portuguese ^ 6, 001 

Japanese 16, 101 

OhlDeae 8.  SOS 

Porto  Rican 1, 082 

Korean-— «, 409 

Spanish 489 

Russian 125 

Filipino 026 

Other  foreigners , 161 


Total 34,348 

In  the  schools  no  cognizance  is  taken  of  race,  and  it  is  surprudng, 
especially  to  strangers,  to  note  how  Tery  little  influence  the  ract 
problem  has  upon  the  school  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  depart^ 
ment  maintains  that  its  task  is  the  blending  of  its  heterogeneous 
population  into  one  harmonious  and  intelligent  body  politic. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  emphasis  placed  on  vocational 
training  has  continued,  although  it  is,  owing  to  war  ocmditions, 
veering  to  some  extent  from  the  shop  to  the  field  and  garden. 
Nearly  all  the  large  schools  of  the  Territory  now  have  well-equipped 
shops  in  charge  of  specially  trained  teachers.  The  schools  hikd  alsa 
conducted  8cho(d  and  home  gardens  on  a  large  scale,  initiated  •vea 
before  the  war  began.  This  was  an  excellent  foundation  on  which 
to  take  up  the  home  production  which  the  war  placed  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  school  communities.  In  no  place  in  the  Union  is 
self -help,  particularly  as  expressed  in  the  home  garden,  so  impoitiBl 
as  in  Hawaii,  which,  by  this  means,  is  able  to  reduce  greatly  Iha 
quantity  of  imports  from  the  mainland.  As  every  ton  of  hooM- 
grown  product  means  the  saving  of  a  2,100-mile  transportation  from 
San  Francisco,  the  children  of  Hawaii  have  had  this  matter  par- 
ticularly impressed  upon  them.  There  is  probably  not  a  sdiool  in  the 
Territory  which  does  not  possess  a  garden,  and  practically  all  the 
school  children  who  have  attained  suitable  age  have  numerous  homa 
gardens  as  well.  Thus,  132  schools  have  home  gardens  totaling 
9,692 

The  number  of  school  kitchens  in  which  domestic  sci^ice  is  taught 
by  specially  trained  teachers  and  which  serve  2^,  1^,  and  10  c«&t 
lunches  to  the  school  children  is  steadily  increasing.  While  the 
war  has  taken  away  so  many  of  the  young  men  from  the  force  that 
the  instruction  in  the  shops  and  possibly  in  agriculture  will  be  seri- 
ously impaired,  the  kitchens  will  go  on  as  usual.  The  vocational 
instructors  are  obliged  at  present  to  do  classroom  work  as  well  aa 

vocational  work,  owing  mainly  to  the  lack  of  funds  in  the  vocational 
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appropriation,  but  it  is  the  hope  of  the  dq[)artineiit  that  these 
teachers  will  soon  be  able  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  strictly 
vocational  work. 

In  this  connection  it  maj  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  fact  that 
the  public-school  children  have  taken  a  very  active  and  very  pro- 
ductive interest  in  the  activities  occasioned  mc»:e  or  less  directly  by 
the  war.  Stamps  and  liberty  bonds  have  been  bought  in  large  quan- 
tities by  pupils  and. teachers,  and  Bed  Cross  units  have  been  organ- 
ized in  practically  all  the  schools  having  children  large  enough  to 
furnish  assistance  of  value.  A  large  number  of  articles  needed  by 
the  Red  Cross  have  been  prepared,  and  on  the  whole  the  war  has 
undoubtedly  done  much  toward  fostering  the  spirit  of  imited  Ameri- 
canism among  these  children  of  many  races  and  nationalities. 

The  increase  in  school  population  has  made  it  necessary  to  add 
materially  to  the  school  plant.  While  additional  grounds  have  been 
annexed  in  a  number  of  places,  and  while  the  legislature  of  1917 
made  special  appropriations  for  the  enlargement  of  a  number  of  the 
principal  schools  in  Honolulu,  the  securing  of  additicmal  areas  will 
still  be  one  of  the  principal  problems  of  the  department  during  the 
coming  biennium. 

While  the  counties  remain  in  control  of  actual  school  construction, 
and  the  department  has  only  the  power  of  approval  or  disapproval 
of  plans,  this  system  of  dual  control  has,  in  the  past  two  years, 
been  administered  more  efficiently  than  might  be  expected,  owing  to 
the  cooperation  which  has  existed  between  the  various  counties  and 
the  department.  The  task  of  construction  has  been  simplified  by  tlie 
use  of  standard  types  of  building^.  One  of  these,  a  bungalow  type, 
has  served  well  in  the  past  where  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a 
serviceable  building  at  the  minimum  of  expense,  but  the  department 
hopes  that  during  the  coming  biennimn  it  will  be  possible  to  abandon 
or  at  least  improve  this  type.  On  the  whole,  the  school  buildings 
constructed  during  the  past  two  years  have  been  adequate  and  up  to 
date  as  far  as  lighting  and  space,  ventilation,  seating  capacity,  etc., 
are  concerned,  but  these  buildings  have  been  made  extremely  plain, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  money,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming 
legislature  will  provide  funds  to  build  structures  which  will  be  more 
of  a  source  of  pride  to  the  community  and  of  inspiration  for  the 
pupils. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  comparative  lack  of  funds  for  school 
construction  is  due  mainly  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  tho  cost  of 
construction.  The  price  of  materials  has  advanced  enormously,  as 
it  has  elsewhere,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  Hawaii  has  had  to  contend 
witii  the  tremendous  advance  in  cost  of  ocean  transportation,  which 
is  a  serious  matter,  as  practically  all  the  material,  such  as  lumbeTi 
hardware,  cement,  etc.,  has  to  be  transported  over  2,000  mile& 
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It  is  fortunate  that  it  has  been  possible  to  improve  the  conditions 
in  many  of  the  country  schools  by  the  construction  of  dwellings  for 
teachers,  so  that  now  practically  every  school  in  the  Territory,  witti 
the  exception  of  those  located  in  Honolulu  and  Hilo,  has  on  its 
grounds  cottages  for  the  teachers.  This  has  made  it  possible  to 
secure  in  many  of  the  country  schools  a  class  of  teachers  superior 
to  that  employed  when  no  adequate  lodging  facilities  existed.  In 
some  of  the  counties  it  has  been  possible  to  have  furniture  for  these 
cottages  manufactured  in  the  school  carpenter  shops,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  during  the  next  biennium  all  the  teachers'  cottages  will  be 
provided,  at  least  to  a  very  great  extent,  with  serviceable  furniture. 

The  public  schools  are  notoriously  lacking  in  toilet  facilities,  and 
the  providing  of  such  will  be  one  of  the  problems  of  the  next 
hiennium. 

The  school  for  the  care  of  defectives  has  increased  in  size  from 
1  teacher  and  13  pupils  in  June,  1916,  to  6  teachers  and  probably 
about  50  pupils  in  September,  1918.  The  department  is  now  looking 
for  a  site  in  which  to  establish  an  institution  permanently,  and  there 
is  available  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  teachers  and  buildings 
for  the  present  biennium.  While  at  present  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and 
mentally  defective  children  are  taught  in  the  same  institution,  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  advisable,  when  the  number  of  pupils  justifies  the 
step,  to  divide  the  present  institution  into  two  separate  units — one 
for  the  mentally  defective  and  another  for  those  having  other  defects. 
At  present  only  pupils  are  taught  who  can  come  to  school  alone  or 
who  can  be  reached  by  means  of  an  automobile  provided  for  their 
transportation.  The  institution  should,  however,  be  provided  with 
facilities  for  boarding  children  from  the  other  islands. 

A  school  for  tubercular  children  exists  in  Honolulu,  and  another 
may  be  established  on  one  of  the  other  islands  in  the  near  future. 

Several  ungraded  rooms  for  the  instruction  of  backward  children 
have  been  provided  in  Honolulu,  and  during  the  coming  term  an 
experiment  will  be  made  whereby  a  coach  will  be  provided  to  instruct 
children  who  are  backward  in  one  or  two  subjects  in  the  afternoons 
and  on  Saturdays.  If  this  plan  is  found  successful,  it  will  be  more 
generally  used. 

Medical  inspection  in  the  schools  has  been  extended.  This  work 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Territorial  board  of  health. 

By  means  of  a  fund  raised  by  private  subscription,  it  has  been 
possible  to  feed  a  number  of  poorly  nourished  children,  and  in  some 
schools  careful  records  have  been  made  of  weights  and  measurements. 

A  new  primer,  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
of  this  Territory,  has  been  compiled  by  a  committee  of  teachers  and 
is  now  in  the  process  of  publication  by  the  printing  class  of  the 
normal  school.    These  books  are  to  be  issued  to  the  schools  as  sup- 
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plementary  readers  until  it  has  been  determined  whether  they  are 
altogether  suitable  for  general  adoption. 

A  special  examination  of  the  German  textbooks  used  in  the  high 
schools  has  been  made,  and  several  which  were  considered  as  being 
of  a  questionable  character  have  been  eliminated. 

All  teachers  in  the  public-school  service  have  been  required  to 
sign  the  following  pledge: 

The  principal  function  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  Is  to  produce  loyal  American  citizens. 

Good  American  citizenship  Is  more  Important  than  scholarship. 

The  Department  expects  all  Its  teachers  to  express  themselves 
positively  In  teaching  loyal  Americanism. 

Will  you  do  this? 

Answer  this  question  "Yes"  or  "No." 

Answer 

Signature ^ 

The  attendance  in  the  public  schools  continues  to  be  extraordi- 
narily good,  as  the  following  record  will  show : 

Per  cent. 

June,  1916 93. 4 

June,  1917 93. 8 

June,  1918 93.8 

The  wonderfully  fine  climate  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  responsible  for  this  condition. 

The  outlook  of  the  school  year  beginning  September  1,  1918,  is 
rather  discouraging,  owing  to  several  conditions  which  have  arisen 
on  account  of  the  war.  A  number  of  the  male  teachers  have  entered 
the  Army.  This  deprives  the  department  of  many  of  its  best  young 
principals,  and  will  materially  hamper  the  work  in  its  carpenter 
shops  and  along  agricultural  lines.  Thus  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  vocational  instructors  who  will  visit  one  school  one  day  and 
another  the  next,  whereas,  in  the  past,  it  has  been  possible  to  have 
one  instructor  for  each  large  school.  A  number  of  the  young  women 
in  the  service  have  married  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  garrisons 
in  Hawaii,  and  have  left  for  the  mainland  with  the  exodus  of  regu- 
lar troops.  A  number  of  married  women  teaching  in  the  schools 
in  the  outside  districts  have  left  for  Honolulu,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  their  husbands  have  been  drafted  in  the  regiments  consisting  of 
local  men,  which  have  all  been  stationed  on  the  Island  of  Oahu.  As 
a  consequence,  the  number  of  teachers  leaving  the  service  has  been 
unusually  large,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  others  from  the  United 
States  to  take  their  places  has  been  greater  than  usual.  A  further 
difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  steamers 
plying  between  San  Francisco  and  the  islands  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  service,  and  teachers  wishing  to  come  to  the  islands  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  secure  transportation.    Despite  t> 
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8tacleB  the  department  expects  to  bring  about  150  teachers  from 
the  United  States,  to  which  nmnber  should  be  added  56  graduates 
of  the  Honolulu  Normal  School,  who  will  also  ^iter  the  service  this 
year. 

THE  PHH^IPPINE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEBL 

By  W.  W.  Mabquabdt,  Director  of  Bdncation, 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THB  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

During  the  school  years  1916-17  and  1917-18  no  important  change 
took  place  in  the  organization  of  the  public-school  system.  The  sys- 
tem is  a  highly  centralized  one,  the  director  having  charge  of  all 
public  schools  in  the  islands.  In  certain  matters  of  policy  his  action 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction. 
Besides  the  director,  there  is  an  assistant  director,  a  second  assistant 
director,  a  general  office  force,  and  a  field  force. 

The  work  of  the  general  office  is  in  charge  of  the  chiefs  of  the  fol- 
lowing divisions:  Academic,  accounting,  industrial,  property,  and 
records. 

In  the  field  the  division  superintendent  of  schools  is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  director  of  education.  He  supervises  the  schools  of 
a  Province,  and  under  him  are  usually  a  supervisor  of  academic  in- 
struction, one  or  more  supervisors  of  industrial  instruction,  a  high- 
school  principal,  and  several  supervising  teachers. 

The  division  is  divided  into  supervising  districts,  each  in  charge 
of  a  supervising  teacher  who  has  control  of  primary  and  intermediate 
schools  within  his  district.  There  are  48  divisions  and  more  than  800 
supervising  districts. 

FACTORS  OF  SUCCESS. 

Whatever  success  has  been  achieved  in  the  Philippine  public- 
school  system  has  been  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  a  centralized  sys- 
tem has  been  established  under  the  control  of  professional  educators. 
The  future  development  and  progress  of  the  public  schools  will  de- 
pend upon  whether  or  not  this  policy  is  continued* 

SCHOOLS  AND  PUPILS. 

There  was  no  increase  in  the  number  of  primary  schools  and  a 
very  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  secondary  schools,  whereas 
the  number  of  intermediate  schools  grew  rapidly  because  intermedi- 
ate schools  are  supported  almost  entirely  by  tuition  fees.    If  inter- 
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mediate  8chcM>ls  had  depended  upon  governmental  revenues,  no  in- 
crease could  have  been  made. 

Increase  in  scJiool  attendance. 


Primafy. 


lataniie- 


Sgoonl- 
arj. 


TotaL 


Schools: 

1917-18... 

W16-17 

Annual  enrollment: 

1917-18 

1916-17 

Average  monthly  enrollment: 

1917-18 

»»-17 

Arerage  dally  attendance: 

1917-18 

1916-17 

Percentage  of  attendaaoe: 

1917-te  per  cent 

1916-17  per  cent 


4.278 
4. 288 

592,508 
607,682 

499,986 
507,226 

455,754 
457,383 

91 
90 


428 

868 

64,306 

56,884 

56,592 
50,806 

58,282 
47,230 

94 
94 


48 
46 

U,529 
11,432 

12,897 
10,068 

12,891 
9,650 

96 
96 


4,747 
4,708 

671,396 
675,998 

569,475 
667,625 

521,377 
514,303 


91 


The  annual  enrollment  for  1917-18  was  a  little  less  than  for 
1916-17;  the  average  monthly  enrollment,  slightly  larger;  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  7,114  greater;  and  the  percentage  of  attendance, 
larger.  Although  the  percentage  of  attendance  increased,  the  fact 
that  24  per  cent  of  the  pupils  dropped  out  of  school  during  1916-17 
can  not  be  overlooked.  In  other  words,  only  76  per  cent  of  the  pu- 
pils ^irolled  during  the  year  were  eligible  for  promotion  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  in  March.  During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  pupils  held  in  the  schools  throughout 
the  year,  but  during  the  last  two  years  the  increase  has  been  slight. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  there  is  no  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  in  the  Philippines,  these  data  are  not  discouraging.  It 
is  unquestionably  true  that  the  public  schools  have  cultivated  a  desire 
for  education,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  demand  for  schools  and  the  in- 
creased regularity  of  attendance. 

One  encouraging  feature  of  attendance  figures  is  that  the  propor- 
tion of  girls  to  boys  in  the  public  schools,  especially  in  the  higher 
grades,  is  increasing.  The  oriental  attitude  toward  education  of 
women  is  being  gradually  overcome,  and  at  present  nearly  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  school  are  girls.  The  greatest 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  keeping  girls  in  school  after  they 
finish  the  primary  grades  and  even  until  they  finish  the  primary 
grades.  Statistics  show,  however,  that  the  proportion  of  girls  in 
higher  grades  is  gradually  increasing.  Comparison  of  figures  of 
attendance  of  boys  and  girls  in  intermediate  grades  for  the  school 
years  1910-11  and  1916-17  shows  that  the  increase  in  attendance  of 
boys  was  82  per  cent,  while  that  of  girls  was  222  per  cent.  In  the 
high  schools  the  figures  for  boys  was  250  per  cent,  and  for  girly^S&Z. 
per  cent.    These  data  indicate  that  an  increasing  number  of  gir 
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no  longer  content  with  a  primary  education.  With  the  introduction 
of  the  new  secondary  course  in  housekeeping  and  household  arts,  it 
is  believed  that  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  in  the 
high  schools  will  take  place. 

Extension  of  school  facilities  among  natives  has  gone  on  rapidly. 
The  Philippine  Legislature  was  liberal  in  the  appropriation  of  insu- 
lar funds  for  this  purpose.  Consequently,  the  number  of  schools  for 
natives  and  the  attendance  on  them  increased  greatly.  Special  at- 
tention was  given  to  adapting  the  instruction  to  the  varying  needs 
of  these  people.  Agricultural  training  was  emphasized  in  prac- 
tically all  new  schools  opened  for  them. 

At  present  less  than  one-half  of  the  school  population  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  enjoy  educational  advantages,  and  no  adequate  remedy 
for  this  deplorable  condition  is  possible  without  making  provision 
for  increased  sources  of  school  revenue.  For  several  years  the  di- 
rector of  education  has  tried  to  impress  upon  the  Philippine  Legis- 
lature the  great  need  for  legislation  which  would  provide  increased 
school  revenue.  Although  it  is  believed  that  such  legislation  would 
have  the  support  of  the  Filipino  people,  and  although  most  of  the 
legislators  proclaim  their  support  of  the  public  schools,  no  remedial 
legislation  has  yet  been  secured.  During  the  1916-17  and  the  1917-18 
session  of  the  legislature  the  director  of  education  presented  certain 
bills  and  conducted  press  campaigns  in  an  endeavor  to  arouse  public 
opinion  to  support  them.  The  bills  proposed  were  permissive  and 
not  mandatory,  and  were  designed  to  give  provincial  and  municipal 
governments  discretion  as  to  whether  they  should  levy  increased 
taxation  in  the  form  of  an  additional  rate  upon  land  values  or  of 
an  increase  in  poll  tax,  or  both.  Nothing,  however,  was  accom- 
plished. In  view  of  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  there  is  no  reason  why  legislation  should  not  be  enacted 
to  provide  school  funds  sufficient  greatly  to  extend  the  system  of 
primary  schools. 

Since  the  above  words  were  written,  they  have  been  fulfilled  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  In  February,  1919,  30,000,000  pesos  ($15,- 
000,000)  was  appropriated  by  the  Philippine  Legislature  to  extend 
free  education  to  all  the  children  in  the  islands. 

Of  the  effects  of  this,  Acting  Gov.  Gen.  Yeater  says,  in  his  report : 

This  act  Is  of  prime  Importance,  not  only  because  It  provides  funds  for  a  term 
of  years  sufficient  to  extend  a  primary  education  of  seven  grades  to  aU  the  chil- 
dren  of  school  age,  but  also  because  it  enables  the  [Philippine]  bureau  of 
education  to  prepare  and  carry  Into  execution  a  complete  and  systematic 
development  of  the  existing  excellent  educational  plan,  which  lacked  only 
extension  over  the  entire  field.  Furthermore*  It  is  a  means  of  incalculable 
value  for  the  welfare  of  the  Filipino  people,  since  it  will  banish  Uliteracy, 
establish  permanently  English  as  the  common  language  of  the  land,  afford  a 
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firm  foundation  for  democratic  Institutions,  and  Insure  order  and  stability  to 
tlie  Insular  government. 

The  adoption  of  this  thoroughly  American  educational  measure  will  tend 
greatly  to  lift  the  moral  responsibility  Incumbent  on  the  United  States  to 
secure  a  firm  and  orderly  government,  and  aside  from  the  differences  of  opinion 
which  may  have  existed  among  American  statesmen  in  the  past  it  has  been 
advocated  by  all  Americans  from  the  beginning  of  the  occupation  that  universal 
free  education  of  the  masses  should  be  an  essential  characteristic  of  our  na- 
ioiml  policy  in  the  Philippines;  Inasmuch  as  when  Congress  considered  para- 
graph 2,  the  acts  of  July  1,  19,  and  of  August  29,  1916,  much  discussion  was 
had  about  the  political  capacity  of  the  Philippines,  I  feel  that  I  discharge  a 
ihity  of  conscience  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  enlightened 
measure  was  passed  by  the  legislative  department  of  the  government,  which* 
as  you  know,  is  composed  entirely  of  Filipinos.  By  this  law  of  universal  free 
education  the  all-Philippine  Legislature  in  the  last  two  years  has  provided  for 
doubling  the  quantity  of  the  educational  work  effected  in  almost  two  decades 
of  previous  American  occupation.  Under  the  financial  support  previously  given, 
it  was  necessary  to  turn  away  from  the  doors  of  the  schoolhouse  onc-hulf  of 
all  the  children  of  the  islands.  In  five  years  all  the  children  of  the  land  will 
receive  educational  advantages.  Besides  this,  the  salaries  of  all  municipal 
teachers  will  be  increased  30  per  cent 

In  addition,  I  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  session  of  1917-18  two 
normal  schools  were  established,  and  two  more  were  established  at  the  session 
just  adjourned,  all  to  be  locate<l  by  the  secretary  of  public  Instruction,  making, 
with  two  already  existing,  six  such  schools ;  also,  four  agricultural  schools  were 
established  in  the  session  of  1917-18,  and  three  more  this  year,  making  17  in 
all.  The  college  of  agriculture  has  just  had  its  appropriation  largely  increased, 
and  an  experiment  station  has  been  established  in  connection  with  it  The 
appropriation  of  this  year  for  the  university  far  exceeds  any  former  appropria- 
lloii.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  appropriation  to  the  bureau  of  education  for 
this  current  calendar  year  exceeds  by  3,000,000  pesos  any  former  appropriation. 
Fm'thcrmore,  legislative  api;i*opriatlon  was  made  for  pensioning  150  young  men 
and  women  to  be  trained  as  ^)eciallsts  in  the  colleges  of  America  and  else- 
where, and  they  are  expected  to  sail  in  August  next 

The  heroic  and  unselfish  work  of  American  teachers,  many  of  whom  lost  life  or 
health,  deserves  and  should  receive  the  very  highest  praise,  but  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly unjust  and  unfair  for  me  as  head  of  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion not  to  recognize  and  make  known  the  work  of  Filipinos  In  this  regard.  Of 
the  present  teaching  force  of  over  14,000,  less  than  3  per  cent  are  Americans. 
The  number  of  American  teachers  Is  gradually  growing  less  as  Filipino  teachers 
are  trained  to  take  the  important  positions  which  they  hold. 

PHYSICAL  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  past  two  years  marked  great  improvement  in  the  equipment 
of  public  schools,  especially  in  regard  to  school  furniture.  There 
was  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  school  sites  and  school 
buildings. 

The  number  of  school  sites  for  1916  was  2,623,  and  for  1918,  2,824. 
Considerably  more  than  one-half  of  these  sites  are  first  class,  accord- 
ing to  the  classification  below. 
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L  A  mlninmiD  area  of  one-half  hectare  for  every  200  pupils  of  the  annaal 
enrollment  or  fraction  thereof  up  to  2  hectares  for  800  pupils  or  more  la 
required. 

2.  The  site  must  be  well  located  and  easily  accessible. 

8.  The  site  must  be  well  drained  and  sanitary. 

4.  The  topograidiy  must  be  such  that  a  satisfactory  athletic  field  can  be  Laid  out. 

6.  The  soil  must  be  suitable  for  gardening. 

&   SBCORD-CLASS  SITES. 

L  A  minimum  of  one-fourth  hectare  for  every  200  pupils  of  the  annual  enroll- 
ment or  fraction  thereof  up  to  1  hectare  for  800  pupils  or  more  Is  required. 

2.  An  Insanitary  site  or  one  entirely  unfit  for  gardening  and  athletics  sliould  not 
be  considered  second  class. 

C.  THIBO-CLA8S  SITES. 

1.  All  other  sites  come  under  this  head. 

Conditions  brought  about  by  the  World  War  have  greatly  increased 
the  cost  of  construction  of  all  types  of  buildings,  especially  of  the 
standard  reinforced  concrete  structure,  the  type  of  permanent  build- 
ing commonly  erected  for  school  purposes.  Construction  of  this  type 
of  building  has  continued,  however,  because  relief  from  high  costs  of 
materials  can  scarcely  be  expected  for  some  years,  and  the  additional 
prosperity  tends  to  lessen  the  burden  of  increased  cost  of  construc- 
tioiL  In  1917,  840  buildings,  448  of  which  were  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, were  classed  as  permanent,  while  in  1916  only  757  were  so 
classified. 

The  greatest  advance  in  physical  conditions  during  the  last  two 
years  took  place  in  the  equipment  of  schools  with  suitable  school 
desks  and  other  furniture.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1917-18 
there  were  comparatively  few  Provinces  in  which  any  large  propor- 
tion of  pupils  were  without  desks.  In  the  campaign  to  provide  each 
pupil  with  a  desk  of  approved  type,  the  provincial  trade  schools  and 
school  shops  rendered  valuable  service  and  in  addition  constructed 
teachers'  tables,  bookcases,  and  other  school  furniture. 

TRAINING  AND  WELFARE  OF  TEACHERS. 

Facilities  for  training  teachers  both  before  and  after  they  enter 
the  teaching  service  were  materially  increased  during  the  past  two 
years.  Attendance  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  Philippine  Normal 
School  greatly  increased,  and  the  total  number  of  graduates  from 
this  institution  for  the  last  three  years  is  greater  than  the  total  num- 
ber of  graduates  for  all  preceding  years. 

The  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Ti-ades  continued  to  turn  out 
teachers  of  woodworking  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  tiie  Central 
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Luzon  Agricultural  School  sent  out  a  large  number  of  teachers  to 
agricultural,  farm,  and  settlement- farm  schools.  These  teachers  were 
scattered  throughout  the  archipelago,  but  nearly  500  of  them  went  to 
the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  where  many  new  settlement- 
farm  schools  have  been  opened.  This  body  of  teachers  represented 
practically  every  Province  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  luid  their 
harmonious  cooperation  is  a  significant  development  in  education 
and  in  the  problem  of  the  final  unification  and  nationalization  of  the 
people  of  these  islands. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1916-17  a  four-year  normal 
course  was  organized  in  five  large  provincial  high  schools.  At  the 
same  time  the  course  of  study  in  the  Philippine  Normal  School  was 
revised  so  that  only  students  who  had  completed  the  first  year  of 
the  regular  high-school  course  were  eligible  for  entrance.  The  Phil- 
ippine Normal  School  now  gives  a  special  one-year  course  for  super- 
vising teachers  and  principals  in  addition  to  its  courses  in  academic, 
industrial,  domestic  science,  and  physical  education.  In  1917  a  two- 
year  normal  course  was  outline  and  put  into  effect  in  two  or 
three  high  schools  where  the  complete  secondary  course  was  not 
offered. 

The  legislature  in  1917  appropriated  $150,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  two  new  normal  schools,  one  in  northern  Luzon  and  one  in 
the  Visayas.  liarge  sites  for  these  schools  have  been  secured  and 
construction  is  expected  to  begin  soon. 

The  college  of  education  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines  now- 
has  a  larger  attendance  than  ever  and  is  supplying  teachers  for  sec- 
ondary work.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  institution  can  do 
little  toward  supplying  enough  secondary  teachers  when  the  aver- 
age att^idance  of  secondary  students  is  more  than  12,000  and  when 
the  yearly  increase  is  so  great  that  the  attendance  almost  doubles 
every  three  years.  At  present,  the  problem  of  securing  suitable  sec- 
ondary teachers  is  acute.  Due  to  the  war  it  is  impossible  and  unde- 
sirable to  get  young  men  from  the  United  States ;  and  while  a  certain 
number  of  women  teachers  have  been  secured,  not  enough  are  now 
(August,  1918)  available  properly  to  supply  the  teaching  force  for 
the  secondary  schools. 

A  rather  complete  system  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  service 
has  been  developed,  because  a  large  proportion  of  teachers  have  had 
little  or  no  actual  training  in  normals  or  other  schools  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers.  During  each  of  the  school  years  1916-17  and 
1917-18  about  800  selected  teachers  from  all  divisions  attended  for  a 
five-weeks'  period  the  teachers'  vacation  assembly  in  Manila,  where 
primary  and  intermediate  methods  and  the  latest  developments  in 
industrial  work  were  emphasized.  Upon  returning  to  their  divisions 
the  teachers  who  attended  the  assembly  in  Manila  became  instructors 
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for  four  weeks  in  division  normal  institutes  for  division  teachers. 
The  assembly  in  Manila,  and  the  division  institutes  which  followed, 
were  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  improvement  of  the  character 
of  academic  and  industrial  instruction.  A  professional  reading 
course  for  all  intermediate  teachers  has  been  outlined  for  the  present 
school  year. 

Other  agencies  used  for  improving  the  quality  of  teachers  are: 
Visiting  days,  which  have  become  a  feature  of  school  work  in  prac- 
tically all  divisions,  and  teachers'  meetings  of  various  kinds. 

The  teachers'  vacation  assembly,  held  in  Baguio  during  April  and 
May  of  each  year  and  attended  by  American  and  Filipino  teachers 
and  supervisory  officers,  is  also  an  important  factor  in  improving 
school  work.  Conferences  lasting  a  week  each  were  held  (1)  for 
teachers  and  principals  of  intermediate  and  high  schools,  (2)  for 
supervising  teachers,  and  (3)  for  industrial  teachers.  Following 
these  conferences  was  the  convention  of  division  superintendents. 

Classes  for  Filipino  supervising  teachers  were  also  held  in  Baguio. 
In  1918  for  the  first  time  model  classes  were  conducted  in  connection 
with  these  classes.  Model  classes  henceforth  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  teachers'  vacation  assembly  in  Manila  and  of 
the  division  institutes. 

A  determined  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  salaries  of  teachers 
of  all  grades.  This  has  been  merely  a  matter  of  justice,  since  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  greatly.  The  salary  increases  which  the 
director  was  able  to  give  teachers  on  the  insular  pay  roll  and  the  in- 
creases which  division  superintendents  were  able  to  give  municipal 
teachers  are  not  considered  sufficient  compensation  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  teachers  in  the  service. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  matter  of  raising  salaries  of  muni- 
cipal teachers  was  taken  up  with  division  superintendents  with  the 
idea  of  making  the  minimum  salary  $10  per  month  and  with  the 
intention  of  increasing  this  to  $12.50  a  month  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  A  $10  minimum  salary  has  been  fixed  in  nearly  all  divisions 
and  the  legislature  will  be  requested  to  appropriate  funds  to  make  a 
$12.50  minimum  salary  effective.  The  average  salary  of  mimicipal 
teachers  in  March,  1916,  was  $11.44,  and  in  March,  1917,  it  was  $11.99. 
In  January,  1918,  the  average  was  about  $18.50.  Eeturns  for  March, 
1918,  show  the  following  in  regard  to  salaries  of  municipal  teachers: 

Percentages  of  teachers  receiving  various  monthly  salaries: 

Per  cent. 

Loss  than  $10.00 1 12 

$10.00  to  $12.49 51 

$12.50  to  $14.99 ^n 14 

$15.00  to  $17.49 9 

$17.50  to  $19.99 :  4 

^.00  to  $22.49 5 
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All  regular  teachers  whether  municipal  or  insular  receive  salaries 
for  12  months  a  year.  The  average  salary  of  insular  teachers  has 
been  increased  from  a  little  more  than  $27.50,  in  1916,  to  something 
more  than  $30  per  month  at  the  present  time.  At  the  convention  of 
division  superintendents  in  May,  1918,  the  following  salary  schedule 
was  recommended  for  municipal  teachers : 

Minimum  salary $12.  50 

30  per  cent  of  teachers $1Z50  to  $14.99 

80  per  cent  of  teachers $15. 00  to  $17. 49 

15  per  cent  of  teachers $17. 50  to  $19. 99 

15  per  cent  of  teachers ..  $20. 00  to  $22. 49 

5  per  cent  of  teachers $22.50  to  $24.99 

5  per  cent  of  teachers $25. 00  or  more. 

While  this  schedule  is  not  ideal,  it  sets  an  aim  much  in  advance  of 
that  which  can  be  attained  with  sources  of  school  revenue  as  they 
now  are. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 

The  number  of  teachers  on  duty  in  March  of  each  of  the  last  three 
years  is  shown  below : 


Teachers. 

March- 

1910 

1917 

1918 

Americfuis    ^-,.^,,.,, , ^..^ , 

506 

1,379 

477 

1,391 

10,330 

99 

411 

liMnilRr 

1,889 
11,484 

Municipal  

ADDrentlce...  ••«>•• • •• •••- 

Total 

10,903 

12,303 

13,280 

The  number  of  American  teachers  has  decreased  nearly  100,  the 
number  of  insular  teachers  has  increased  110,  and  the  number  of 
municipal  teachers  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  more  than  1,000  a 
year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers  assigned  to 
various  duties  in  March  of  each  of  the  last  three  years : 


Teachers. 


Primary 

Intermediate 

Seoondary 

iDdustriai  instruction  and  supervision 
General  suiwrvisloo 


Only  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  American  teachers 
1917  were  engaged  in  primary  work,  and  they  were 
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schools  attended  by  American  children  in  Manila  and  at  Annj 
posts.  Five  per  cent  of  intermediate  teachers  in  1917  were  Ameri- 
cans, a  decrease  of  more  than  4  per  cent  since  1916.  A  little  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  secondary  work  were 
Americans,  and  85  per  cent  of  the  teadiers  doing  sapervisoiy  wcurk 
were  Americans.  The  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  Americans  will 
be  employed  only  in  high  schools,  as  provincial  supervisors,  and  as 
division  superintendents.  Very  few  supervising  teachers  now  are 
Americans,  and  all  supervising  teachers  will  be  Filipinos  in  the  near 
future  except  in  a  vetj  limited  number  of  cases. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

An  important  change  in  the  courses  of  study  was  the  introduction 
of  new  courses  in  secondary  schools.  Tl^  primary  course  of  study 
has  remained  practically  unchanged.  Few  changes  were  made  in 
intermediate  courses,  where,  however,  some  interesting  developments 
as  regards  distribution  of  pupils  among  the  courses  took  place.  The 
enrollment  in  intermediate  grades  by  courses  for  March  of  the  last 
three  years  is  shown  below : 


Enrollment. 

ICaroh- 

^0 

1017 

1018 

General 

TeecWng 

TriMiaf. 

Farming - 

Housekeeping  and  household  arts 

23.120 
7412 
8,582 
1.380 
6,017 

7;585 

IS,  000 

1^861 
I^OOO 
1^711 
0.4O 

These  figures  show  that  the  intermediate  teaching  course  is  dead. 
Practically  no  pupils  were  enrolled  in  this  course  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  1918-19.  Teachers  of  higher  attainments  than 
the  completion  of  an  intermediate  course  are  now  available  in  most 
provinces.  The  table  shows  a  large  increase^  in  the  numb^  of  girls 
enrolling  in  housekeeping  and  household  arts  and  a  small  increase  in 
enrollment  of  boys  in  the  farming  course.  A  greater  increase  is  ex- 
pected in  the  farming  course. 

In  1918  new  secondary  courses  were  outlined.  The  general  course 
and  the  four-year  normal  course  were  revised.  Courses  in  house- 
keeping and  household  arts,  in  commerce,  and  in  agriculture  were 
outlined  for  the  first  time.  It  is  not  expected  that  these  new  courses 
will  be  used  in  all  provincial  high  schools,  but  they  will  be  given  in 
several  of  the  larger  schools  where  the  number  of  pupils  and  the 
equipment  make  a  diversification  in  courses  feasible. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  offered  in  provincial  high  schools,  there 
are  six  insular  schools — the  Philippine  Normal  School,  the  Philip- 
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pine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  the  Philippine  School  of  Ckmimerce, 
the  Philippine  Nautical  School,  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  and  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School — ^which  offer 
special  courses.  The  work  of  the  Philippine  Normal  School  has 
already  been  mentioned,  as  has  also  the  fact  that  the  Philippine 
School  of  Arts  and  Trades  and  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural 
School  give  courses  of  training  for  industrial  and  agricultural  teach- 
ers. The  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  also  gives  courses  in 
woodworking,  ironworking,  electrical  wiring,  plumbing,  automobile 
operation,  preparatory  engineering,  and  surveying.  The  Philippine 
School  of  Commerce  gives  courses  in  bookkeeping,  stenography,  type- 
writings and  commerce.  The  Philippine  Nautical  School  gives  a 
two-year  course  of  training  to  fit  young  men  to  become  officers  on 
inter-island  vessels  and  trans-Pacific  steamers.  The  Central  Luzon 
Agricultural  School  offers,  in  addition  to  its  teaching  course,  a 
course  in  farm  management  and  one  in  the  operation  of  steam  and 
gas  engines. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  INSPECTION. 

The  war  has  directed  attention  to  the  necessity  of  conserving 
human  life  and  of  increasing  efficiency.  For  years  practically  all 
students  in  Philippine  public  schools  have  engaged  in  some  form  of 
physical  exercise,  the  effects  of  which  upon  the  physical  development 
of  the  Filipino  people  are  distinctly  apparent.  During  1917-18 
military  training  was  prescribed  for  all  boys  in  high  schools  and 
physical  education  was  given  a  more  definite  place  in  all  secondary 
courses  of  study.  A  complete  course  in  physical  education  for  pri- 
mary, intermediate,  and  secondary  grades  is  being  prepared.  Wh^i 
this  is  published,  instruction  will  be  more  systematic  and  uniform. 

Medical  and  dental  inspection  of  pupils  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philippine  Health  Service,  which  has  done  valuable  work  along 
this  line.  It  did  not  give  to  these  matters  all  the  attention  needed, 
however,  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  personnel.  Medical  inspection 
has  been  quite  general,  but  dental  inspection  has  been  limited  to  a 
few  places.  During  the  past  year  a  letter  was  addressed  to  division 
superintendents  requesting  them  to  take  up  with  provincial  boards 
the  matter  of  providing  more  adequate  medical  and  dental  inspection 
in  the  public  schools  and  of  securing  additional  nurses  for  public- 
school  service.  As  a  result  increased  attention  has  been  given  these 
matters,  but  conditions  are  yet  far  from  satisfactory,  and  will  re- 
main so  until  there  are  several  provincial  nurses  in  each  division— 
at  least  one  municipal  nurse  in  each  large  municipality — and  an 
adequate  corps  of  physicians  to  examine  pupils  for  defects  and 
diseases. 
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WAR  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  public  schools  entered  the  food-production  campaign  with 
enthusiasm,  and  as  a  consequence  the  cultivated  area  of  school  and 
home  gardens  and  the  production  of  food  doubled.  Thus  the  Philip- 
])ine  Islands  helped  to  conserve  food  for  the  allied  forces,  and  in 
addition  many  Filipinos  enjoyed  a  more  varied  diet 

Red  Cross  work  was  done  in  the  schools  in  1917,  but  this  work  is 
now  being  undertaken  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the  public  schools  band- 
ages for  wounded  soldiers  and  clothing  for  French  and  Belgian  refugee 
children  are  being  made  in  large  numbers.  A  Bed  Cross  membership 
campaign  just  ended  has  resulted  in  the  enrollment  of  more  than 
12,000  teachers  as  senior  members  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and 
more  than  200,000  pupils  as  junior  members.  During  the  teachers' 
vacation  assembly  in  Baguio  a  Red  Cross  drive  on  May  7,  1918, 
resulted  in  raising  $2,500. 

American  and  Filipino  teachers  and  other  employees  have  sub- 
scribed liberally  for  Liberty  Loan  bonds.  Employees  of  the  bureau 
of  education  purchased  more  than  $60,000  worth  of  Liberty  Loan 
bonds  of  the  third  issue,  in  addition  to  their  subscriptions  to  the  first 
and  second  issues. 

ACADEMIC  INSTRUCTION. 

A  great  improvement  in"  academic  instruction  took  place  during 
1916-17  and  1917-18,  This  was  largely  a  result  of  better  facilities 
for  training  teachers  and  closer  and  more  effective  supervision.  The 
appointment  of  a  larger  number  of  academic  supervisors  helped  to 
make  supervision  much  more  satisfactory.  However,  much  varia- 
tion in  efficiency  of  instruction  still  exists. 

In  academic  instruction  increased  efficiency — the  main  factor  in 
the  promotion  of  pupils — was  shown  by  the  average  increase  of  6 
per  cent  in  promotions  in  all  grades  for  1916-17  over  1915-16.  As 
this  increase  was  not  due  to  any  lowering  of  standards,  it  was 
significant. 

INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Industrial  instruction  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  courses 
of  study.  About  17  per  cent  of  the  total  time  in  primary  grades  and 
18  per  cent  of  the  total  time  in  the  general  intermediate  course  is 
devoted  to  this  form  of  instruction.  In  special  intermediate  courses 
and  in  special  types  of  primary  schools  about  half  of  the  time  is 
devoted  to  industrial  work.  The  following  data  give  an  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  commercial  output  of  the  public  schools  for  the  school 
year  1917-18:  Embroideries,  $12,500;  laces,  $9,000;  crochet,  $4,500; 
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sewing,  $28,000;  cooking,  $3,500;  basketry,  $33,000;  hats,  $1,500; 
products  of  loom  weaving,  $3,500;  bamboo-rattan  furniture,  $3,000, 
A  large  number  of  other  articles  were  made  in  small  quantities. 

The  value  of  the  gross  output  of  trade  schools  during  the  last 
three  years  follows:  For  1915,  $61,418.81;  for  1916,  $79,132.04;  for 
1917,  $106,485.12.  These  figures  include  cost  of  material,  and  there- 
fore do  not  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  total  value  of  work  done  by 
pupils. 

Due  to  war  conditions  the  total  value  of  embroideries  exported 
from  the  Philippines  increased  from  $162,456  in  1914  to  $1,561,214,50 
for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1916  to  June  30,  1917.  A  part  of  this  in- 
crease was  undoubtedly  made  possible  by  instruction  given  in  the 
public  schools. 

War  conditions  have  not  been  favorable  for  the  production  of  all 
conmiercial  articles  in  the  public  schools,  however.  The  great  in- 
crease in  trans-Pacific  freight  rates  has  made  it  unprofitable  to  export 
articles  the  value  of  which  is  not  relatively  great  as  compared  with 
weight  and  bulk.  Excessive  cost  of  transportation  has  thus  made  it 
necessary  to  abandon  the  making  of  larger  and  more  bulky  articles. 

The  bureau  of  education,  through  traveling  industrial  teachers,  has 
fostered  household  centers,  the  members  of  which  engaged  in  the 
making  of  embroidery,  lace,  and  other  articles  of  handicraft.  The 
bureau  of  education  gave  up  the  supervision  of  these  centers  as  soon 
as  they  were  developed  to  a  point  where  they  could  deal  directly  with 
business  houses. 

During  the  last  year  the  value  of  school  production  of  articles  of 
handicraft  was  $86,270  and  the  value  of  production  of  household 
centers  was  $11,782.  Articles  to  the  value  of  $92,200  were  sold 
through  the  general  sales  department  of  the  bureau  of  education,  and 
local  sales  amounted  to  $5,852. 

AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Facilities  for  agricultural  instruction  were  developed  and  extended. 
The  nimiber  of  agricultural,  farm,  and  settlement  farm  schools  in- 
creased from  79  for  the  year  1915-16  to  138  for  1917-18.  Of  the 
increase,  9  were  agricultural  schools;  12,  farm  schools;  and  117, 
settlement  farm  schools.  During  the  same  period  enrollment  in  these 
schools  nearly  doubled,  the  cultivated  area  doubled,  and  the  total 
value  of  production  much  more  than  doubled,  having  been  more 
than  $45,000  for  1917-18. 

Agricultural  clubs  for  boys  and  girls  were  organized  in  191ft-17. 
Club  projects  now  include  gardening,  cooking,  chicken  and  hog  rais- 
ing, and  fruit  growing.    At  the  end  of  the  year  1916-17  club  mem- 
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bers  owned  31,538  chickens  aad  2^7  h(^;&  During  1917-18  tfas 
numbei*  of  dubs  increased  to  1436  and  at  the  end  of  ths  jneur  ibs 
number  of  chidkens  and  kogs  owned  was  58,4jM  and  2,744,  veepe^ 
tively* 

An  organization  pamphlet  and  120  lesson  leaflets  are  now  being 
distributed  to  members,  and  these  help  to  direct  the  work  and  make 
it  more  effective.  The  work  of  these  clubs  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  educational  and  economic  development  of  the  country.  This 
is  an  agricultural  country,  and  everything  that  tends  to  increase  agri- 
cultural production  brings  nearer  the  time  when  aU,  instead  of  ofi»- 
half ,  of  Filipino  childr^i  may  enjoy  educational  privileges. 

School  and  hcmie  gardens  have  done  much  to  provide  a  varied  diet 
and  to  improve  living  conditions.  The  following  table  shows  the 
nimiber  of  school  and  home  gardens  for  the  last  three  sdiool  years : 

School  and  home  garden; 


lfl5-10 


lMt-17 


»i7>ii 


School  gardens. 
Home  (jardcns . . 


S,M5 
48,  OS 


Gai-den  days,  1,272  of  which  were  held  in  1917-18,  aroused  interest 
in  home  gardening.  At  these  celebrations  pupils  and  farmers  not 
only  exhibited  garden  products,  but  exhibited  domestic  animals  as 
well.  The  bureaus  of  agriculture,  forestry,  health,  and  omstabulary 
cooperated  with  the  bureau  of  education  in  funding  exhibits  for 
some  of  the  garden  days.  During  each  of  the  last  three  years  ap- 
proximately 100,000  shade  and  fruit  trees  were  distributed  to  the 
public  through  public-school  nurseries. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

In  1915  a  movement  was  started  for  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  better  school  libraries.  The  table  below  shows  the  excellent 
progress  made: 

Bchocl  Ubrarie9. 


1915 


1010 


1917 


Number  of  MliOQilIbrAriM. 

Number  of  books  aoquirad 

Number  of  outflldera  osliig  school  Ubrtries 


8,8 


761 
2L,0» 


l.OM 

ie.s» 


Hie  increase  in  the  number  of  outsiders  using  the  libraries  was 
perhaps  more  important  than  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
libraries  and  the  number  of  books  acquired.   The  school  libraiy  prob- 
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lem  18  far  fr^  beisg  sohred  wbeoi  the  Ijbrsary  is  estdslislied  Mid  filled 
Tvith  suitable  books.  The  reading  halnt  among  pupils  and  outsiders 
rau^  be  formed.  Pi^oper  use  of  liberies  is  now  bding  emi^siaed 
in  public-school  w(»k.  A  lai^  number  of  outsiders  using  9cho<d 
libraries  were  once  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  where  they  undoubt- 
edly cultivated  the  desire  for  reading. 

An  important  step  toward  inculcating  the  reading  habit  was  taken 
in  1917  when  the  bureau  of  education  started  the  distribution  twice 
a  month  of  40,000  copies  of  a  small  four-page  publication  known  as 
"  The  Philippine  News  Review,"  which  contains  current  events  of 
the  Philippines  and  of  the  world.  In  many  localities  this  was  prac- 
tically the  only  available  source  of  important  news.  The  number  of 
copies  distributed  was  increased  to  60,000  in  1918. 

All  secondary  and  a  large  majority  of  intermediate  schools  now 
have  libraries.  The  establishment  of  libraries  in  larger  primary 
schools  is  going  forward  rapidly.  These  libraries  furnish  interesting 
reading  for  pupils  and  provide  professional  magazines  for  teachers. 

The  following  parts  of  Bulletin  No.  44,  Libraries  for  Philippine 
Public  Schools,  were  issued  in  mimeographed  form  in  1916,  1917, 
and  1918 :  Books  and  Pictures  for  Primary  Grades,  Books  and  Pic- 
tures for  Intermediate  Grades,  Supplementary  List  of  Books  for 
Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades,  Supplementary  Li^  of  Books 
for  Intermediate  Grades,  Supplementary  Beading  in  Geography, 
Books  and  Pictures  for  Secondary  Schools. 

A  five-weeks  course  in  library  training  was  offered  in  1917  and 
1918  at  the  teachers'  vacation  assembly  in  Manila,  and  a  similar 
course  was  given  at  normal  institutes.  The  new  one-year  course  of 
study  at  the  Philippine  Normal  School  for  sup^n^ising  teachers  and 
principals  gives  training  in  schocd  library  management.  Division 
superintendents  have  been  requested  to  make  plans  to  provide  each 
school  with  a  teacher-librarian. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

During  the  years  1916-17  and  1917-18  the  public  schools  were 
visited  by  a  large  number  of  delegations  from  Ohina^  who  studied 
the  school  system  thwoughly.  A  commission  from  Formosa  and  a 
number  of  visitors  from  Japan  showed  much  interest  in  Philippine 
public  schools.  Constant  requests  were  received  for  publications 
frcMn  such  countries  as  China,  Siam,  India,  Egypt,  Burma,  Hawaii, 
Japan,  Chosen,  French  Indo-China,  Ceylon,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hayti, 
Australia,  Straits  Settlements,  Federated  Malay  States,  Papua,  Java, 
Sumatra,  Formosa,  Newfoundland,  Chile,  New  Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

During  this  period  Filipino  teachers  began  to  render  service  in 
foreign  countries.    Two  industrial  teachers  were  sent  to  Guam  to 
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undertake  the  development  of  industrial  instruction  there  along  the 
same  lines  followed  in  the  Philippines.  A  Filipino  teacher  of  indus- 
trial work,  who  was  furnished  the  government  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  achieved  marked  success  in  the  Malay  Training  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  at  Malacca.  Two  Filipino  teachers  were  employed 
as  instructors  in  English  in  the  mission  schools  of  Penang. 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  table  gives  insular,  provincial,  and  municipal  ex- 
penditures for  education  from  1914  to  1916.  No  later  data  are 
available. 

Expenditures  for  education. 


Insular. 

rrovinclal. 

Municipal. 

Vcar. 

Instruction 

and 

administration. 

Public 
works. 

TotaL 

1914 

$2,000,027.99 
2.087,053.27 
2,161,859.55 

$254,839.01 
36o,5W.81 
191,998.44 

$236,209.15 
221,583.48 
231,921.88 

$1,151,652.17 
1,082,406.85 
1,197,393.90 

$3,682,788.31 
3,757.638.01 

1915 

1910 

3,783,173.77 

During  these  years  insular,  provincial,  and  municipal  expenditures 
varied  a  little.  The  total  of  insular  appropriations  was  between  two 
and  two  and  one-half  million  dollars;  provincial  expenditures 
amounted  to  about  two  hundred  and  twenty -five  thousand  dollars; 
and  municipal  expenditures  to  more  than  one  million  dollars. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  increase  in  prices  of  practically  all 
commodities,  it  is  evident  that  appropriations  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  provide  for  extension  of  public  education.  In  fact,  the  number  of 
primary  schools  has  decreased  slightly. 

When  the  bureau  of  education  was  organized,  the  insular  govern- 
ment undertook  a  large  share  of  the  support  of  public  schools.  At 
that  time,  however,  it  was  thought  that  provincial  and  municipal 
governments  would  gradually  assume  larger  responsibilities  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  schools.  Such  has  not  been  the  case, 
however,  and  provincial  and  municipal  expenditures  for  public 
schools  show  relatively  small  increases. 

For  several  years  permissive  legislation,  which  would  permit 
provinces  and  municipalities  to  raise  increased  school  revenues  by 
taxation,  has  been  proposed  by  the  bureau  of  education  to  the  Philip- 
pine Legislature,  but  favorable  action  has  not  been  secured.  Such 
action  is  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  any  further  extension  of  the 
public-school  system.  If  secondary  and  agricultural  education  in 
the  provinces  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  firm  basis,  a  fixed  provincial 
school  fund  is  necessary,  and  it  should  be  not  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  provincial  revenue. 
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WHAT  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  STANDS  FOR. 

The  bureau  of  education  advocates: 

1.  For  every  boy  and  girl  a  minimum  educational  opportunity,  consisting  of 

free  attendance  upon  at  least  the  four  grades  of  the  primary  course. 

2.  For  every  primary  graduate  the  opportunity  to  attend  an  intermediate 

school  free. 

3.  For  every  intermediate  graduate  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  secondary 

school  free. 

4.  The  rapid  extension  of  opportunities  to  secure  instruction  In  practical 

farming,  especially  in  the  type  of  institution  known  as  the  agricultural 
school. 

5.  English  as  the  language  of  instruction,  since  it  can,  by  becoming  the  com- 

mon medium  of  communication,  advance  national  solidarity  and  provide 
the  best  conditions  for  individual  and  national  progress. 
G.  Physical  education  for  all  pupils  as  a  means  of  developing  both  physical 
and  moral  strength. 

7.  Industrial  Instruction  as  an  aid  to  economic  development  and  to  character. 

8.  A  school  system  made  thoroughly  democratic  by  the  early  abolition  of  all 

voluntary  contribution  and  tuition  schools.  The  placing  of  these  schools 
upon  a  business-like  basis  through  the  enactment  of  legislation  providing 
increased  school  revenues. 

9.  Permissive  taxation  legislation  which  will  grant  provincial  and  municipal 

governments  greater  autonomy  and  wUl  make  possible  the  extension  and 
Improvement  of  instruction  in  all  grades. 

10.  liberal  appropriations  for  school  purposes  by  the  Insular  government,  with 

special  provision  for  buildings  and  special  types  of  schools. 

11.  Salaries  for  teachers  and  supervising  officers  in  keeping  with  the  educa- 

tional and  professional  attainments  required  and  the  supreme  significance 
of  their  service  to  the  community. 

12.  The  recognition  of  school  supervision  and  teaching  as  professions  demand- 

ing technical  training  and  skill  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  required  In 
other  professions. 

13.  Professional  control  of  the  school  system  by  educators  as  the  only  means 

of  retaining  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people  and  of  putting  into 
effect  modern  principles  of  business  efficiency  as  applied  to  educational 
administration. 

14.  Provision  by  the  government  for  the  adequate  training  of  librarians  to  take 

charge  of  school  and  other  libraries  and  thus  to  contribute  to  educational 
progress  through  the  formation  of  the  reading  habit  by  pupils  and  people. 

15.  Sites,  buildings,  and  equipment  suitable  for  conducting  all  school  activities 

(physical,  social,  academic,  Industrial)  in  a  way  to  achieve  results  worth 
while  m  each. 


EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 
1.  ALASKA  NATIVE  SCHOOL  SERVICE.* 

The  schools  for  native  children  in  Alaska  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Interior  Department,  beii^ 

1  Summarised  from  the  report  of  Gov.  Thos.  Higgs,  Jr.,  for  1918,  pp.  10-18. 
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directly  sopenriaed  by  &y%  district  saperintoideiits  in  Alfdra,  re- 
sponsible to  the  chief  of  the  Alaska  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Eklu- 
cation,  with  headquarters  in  Seattle.  For  the  past  year  these  schools 
numbered  71,  two  of  which  were  summer  sehools  having  a  total  ea- 
rollment  of  approximately  3,500.  * 

The  majority  of  these  schools  are  located  in  native  villages,  each 
of  which  is  usually  in  charge  of  a  man  and  wife^  On  account  of  the 
variety  of  the  work  in  connection  with  a  native  school  the  Bureau  of 
Education  finds  it  advantageous  to  appoint  married  peopk.  Not 
only  must  these  Federal  employees  be  capable  of  teaching  school,  but 
they  must  also  possess  practical  abilities  which  will  enable  them  to 
promote  native  industries,  domestic  arts,  personal  hy^ene,  social 
welfare,  and  in  general  improve  the  living  ccmditions  of  the  adult  as 
well  as  the  school  population  of  the  village  and  the  vicinity. 

The  schoolroom  and  living  quarters  of  the  employees  are  usually 
uii  Jer  one  roof,  forming  a  center  from  which  quite  often  there  issues 
the  only  uplifting  and  civilizing  influence  in  that  commimity. 

Th^:^  has  beui  and  still  is  an  attitude  of  aloofness  toward  the  na- 
tive population  by  the  white  people  of  Alaska  which  is  not  conducive 
to  rapid  advance^ient  by  the  former  race.  Quite  often  tiie  bureau 
employees  and  the  missionaries  are  the  only  whites  who  seem  to  have 
any  interest  in  the  natives'  welfare.  The  native  Alaskans  are  self- 
reliant,  law-abiding,  and  honest,  and  the  only  help  they  have  had 
from  the  Federal  Oovermnent  is  ihe  establishment  of  schools  in  the 
larger  villages,  a  little  medical  relief,  and  the  introduction  of  rein- 
deer among  the  northern  and  western  tribes.  This  assistance  has 
been  given  them  through  the  organization  of  the  Alaska  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  native  population  is  very  scattered  and 
the  villages  have  rarely  over  200  or  800  inhabitants,  and  generally 
much  less  than  that,  the  bureau's  educational  efforts  have  been  rather 
hampered.  Were  the  natives  located  in  large  settlements  of  500  or 
more,  their  education,  medical  relief,  and  industrial  advancement 
would  be  simplified  considerably.  To  this  end  the  bureau  has  gradu- 
ally been  working  toward  attracting  the  natives  to  selected  sections 
of  land  which  have  been  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  natives 
and  the  bureau.  These  reserves  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Indian  reservations  of  the  States  as  they  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
liberties  and  freedom  of  the  native  inhabitants  thereon.  By  estab- 
lishing industries  on  these  reserves  which  will  give  the  natives  work 
the  year  aroimd,  schools  that  have  more  than  the  elementary  grades, 
and  by  placing  the  care  of  their  physical  welfare  in  the  hands  of 
trained  medical  employees,  the  bureau  will  be  able  to  secure  maxi- 
mum benefits  to  the  natives.  As  long  as  the  bureau's  work  is  confined 
to  numerous  small  villages,  only  minimum  results  can  be  expected  at 
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a  heavy  cost  par  capita.  At  tha  present  time  the  small  sofaools  do  not 
justify  grammar  grades,  and  it  has  been  customary  l(»r  advanced 
Bative  diildrMi  to  enter  the  Indian  schools  of  the  States.  This  usu- 
ally results  in  i^ysical  breakdowns  due  to  the  change  of  climate, 
envinmment,  and  absence  from  h<mie.  It  ahooid  be  possible  for 
native  children  to  advance  as  far  along  educational  lines  as  they 
desire  without  the  necessity  of  leaving  home.  This  ean  pome  only 
when  the  natives  are  persuaded  to  live  in  larger  communities  which 
will  justify  the  establishment  of  larger  and  more  complete  schools. 
The  concentration  of  the  bureau's  work  on  large  villages,  made  possi- 
ble through  the  favorable  conditions  of  the  reserves,  will  hasten  the 
arrival  of  the  day  when  the  native  of  Alaska  will  take  his  place 
along  with  his  white  brother  in  the  affairs  of  the  Territory. 

That  the  natives  are  loyal  to  the  United  States  has  been  especially 
proved  the  past  year  through  the  work  which  the  natives  have  con- 
tributed for  the  Red  Cross  and  the  purdiases  they  have  made  of 
Liberty  bonds  and  War  Savings  Stamps.  Through  tiie  agency  of  the 
teachers,  Red  Cross  auxiliaries  have  been  established  in  many  native 
villages,  and  the  zealous  and  untiring  work  of  these  native  organiza- 
tions is  a  great  credit  to  them.  The  woA  done  in  knitting,  sewing, 
etc.,  for  the  Red  Cross  is  equal  to  the  best  work  done  by  white  organi- 
zations. The  purchase  of  bonds  and  stamps  has  not  lagged  behind 
the  Red  Cross  work. 

2.  PUBUC  BDUCATION  OF  WHITE  CHILDREN  IN  ALASKA.' 

A.  INTRODUOnON. 

Until  very  recently  the  public  education  of  the  white  children  of 
AlAftlr^  has  received  comparatively  little  attention.  Bef^e  1900, 
when  the  Territory  was  first  allowed  to  send  a  Representative  to 
Congress,  education  in  Alaska  centered  upon  the  native  popula- 
tion— ^Indians  and  Eskimos.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  educa- 
tion of  Indians  in  Alaska,  but  there  has  been  little  demand  for  an 
authentic  account  of  them.  The  year  1917,  however,  saw  so  great 
an  advance  in  the  education  of  Alaska's  white  children  that  the 
demand  for  an  accurate  history  of  their  education  now  warrants  the 
compiling  of  all  available  definite  information  upon  the  subject. 

Since  the  occupation  of  the  Territory  by  white  people,  the  native 
population  has  been  practically  stationary.  The  natives  far  out- 
numbered the  white  people  until  the  Klondike  gold  rush  in  1897 
and  1898,  and  even  now  the  latter  compose  only  about  40  per  cent 
of  tlie  total  population,  the  number  of  white  people  at  the  present 
time  being  about  80,000.«    Until  20  years  ago  the  number  of  white 

>  Prepared  by  Floy  Tracy»  fapertiitexideiit  of  public  ichoola,  Oou«Ui,  AUska, 
•Report  of  Got.  Blgga,  1918,  p.  10. 
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children  in  Alaska  was  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  nmnber  of 
native  children  that  for  the  most  part  their  education  was  identical 
with  that  of  the  native  children.  Even  to  this  day,  in  the  85  native 
schools  of  Alaska,  there  are  390  children  of  mixed  blood  and  12 
white  children.  This  study  therefore  will  of  necessity  treat  of  the 
education  of  the  native  children  of  Alaska  in  so  far  as  the  education 
of  both  native  and  white  children  was  and  is  identical,  although 
its  main  purpose  will  be  to  set  forth  the  facts  in  the  development  of 
tJic  public  education  of  Alaska's  white  children, 

B.  RUSSIAN   SCHOOLS. 

The  immigration  of  white  settlers  into  Alaska  began  soon  after 
the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  country,  in  1741,  by  the  Russian 
adventurer,  Behring.  From  that  time  until  1867,  when  Alaska  was 
officially  transferred  from  Russia  to  the  United  States,  the  white 
population  was  made  up  principally  of  Russian  traders  and  their 
families  and  Russian  priests  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  and  their 
families.  These  Russian  priests  had,  and  still  have,  a  very  important 
part  in  the  education  of  the  Territory.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer, 
they  were  maintaining  several  school  in  Alaska,  five  of  these — two 
lower,  two  higher,  and  one  theological  school — ^being  located  at  Sitka, 
at  that  time  the  capital  of  Alaska. 

These  schools  were  supported  by  the  Russian  Government  In- 
deed, until  20  years  after  the  transfer,  the  Russian  (Jovemment  ex- 
pended more  money  annually  for  the  schools  of  Alaska  than  Amer- 
ica itself.  In  that  year,  1887,  Gov.  A.  P.  Swineford,  in  his  report 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  alleged  that  the  17  Russian 
schools  were  receiving  from  the  Russian  Government  $20,000,  whereas 
the  15  United  States  schools  were  receiving  from  the  Government 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  only  $15,000. 

The  principal  Russian  schools  at  that  time  were  situated  at  Sitka 
(57  pupils),  at  Kodiak  (22  pupils),  at  Kenai  (15  pupils),  at  Nushe- 
gak  (8  pupils),  at  St.  Michaels  (7  pupils),  at  Unalaska  (59  pupils), 
at  Unga  (30  pupils),  and  at  Belkovsky  (25  pupils). 

In  1894,  the  number  of  Russian  schools  had  been  reduced  to  6,  and 
in  1896,  according  to  Gov.  Sheakley's  report,  there  were  8  such 
schools.  Three  or  four  of  these  Russian  parochial  schools  are  still 
existing  in  Alaska.  These  schools  ministered  principally  to  the  In- 
dians of  their  respective  communities,  but  they  were  also  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Russian  white  children  of  the  Territory.  After  the 
transfer  these  schools  taught  English  as  well  as  Russian,  the  teach- 
ers often  speaking  very  pure  English.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these 
Russian  families  of  priests  was  the  Kashevaroff  family,  consisting  of 
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five  priests,  two  of  whom  are  now  conducting  Greek  churches  at 
Kodiak  and  Juneau,  respectively. 

i' 

C.     FIRST  SCHOOLS  FOR  AMERICAN  WHITE  CHILDREN. 

When  Alaska  became  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  in  1867, 
it  was  first  placed  under  military  rule.  It  was  then  too  remote  from 
the  Government  at  Washington  to  receive  much  attention  of  any  kind, 
especially  with  respect  to  schools.  Tlie  white  settlers  were  but  a 
handful,  and  the  natives  were  considered  "too  unsavory  to  be 
touched."  Accordingly,  the  white  people  at  the  capital,  Sitka,  which 
had  in  1867  a  total  population  of  5,000,  took  matters  into  their  own 
hands,  organized  a  city  government,  elected  two  school  trustees,  and 
made  the  mayor  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  school  board.  This  school 
board  immediately  bought  a  building  for  $300  and  established  a 
school.  The  school  and  town  passed  through  a  rather  precarious 
10  years,  but  both  finally  died  in  1877. 

This  school  for  white  children  is  the  fii^t  of  which  we  have  any 
definite  record,  although  two  others  are  known  to  have  existed  at 
the  same  time  on  two  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  St.  Paul  Island  and 
St.  George  Island,  respectively,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Co. 

D.      PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  SCHOOLS. 

In  1878,  the  board  of  home  missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
sent  a  missionary  to  Sitka.  He  at  once  established  a  school  for  In- 
dian children,  and  through  his  influence.  Miss  Pauline  Cohen,  an 
American  girl  living  at  Sitka,  was  prevailed  upon  to  conduct  a 
school  for  white  children,  her  salary  being  raised  by  subscription. 
For  one  year  all  the  white  children  of  school  age  at  Sitka  attended 
Miss  Cohen's  school,  even  those  of  the  Greek  Church,  who  were  per- 
mitted, however,  to  receive  religious  instruction  from  the  priest  one 
hour  a  day.  In  1879,  Mr.  A.  E.  Austin,  of  New  York,  took  charge 
of  this  school,  and  in  the  next  year  his  younger  daughter  helped  him. 

The  Presbyterian  board  of  home  missions  soon  extended  its  work 
among  the  Indians  by  establishing  four  day  schools  and  two  indus- 
trial schools,  one  of  the  latter  at  Sitka  and  the  other  at  Wrangell. 
The  authorities  at  Washington,  D.  C,  then  recognized  the  worth  of 
these  schools  by  granting  them  Government  aid.  The  Sitka  Indus- 
trial School,  which  finally  absorbed  the  Wrangell  school,  is  still  pur- 
suing its  eminently  useful  work  at  an  annual  cost  of  $35,000  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  United  States  Government  having  dropped 
its  support  in  1894.    The  school  now  has  150  pupils  and  10  teachers. 
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MISSION  BCIiOOLS  OF  OTHER  DENOMINATIONS. 

Other  denominations  have  at  different  times  conducted  schods  in 
Alaska.  Gov.  A.  P.  Swineford  in  1888  reported  the  number  of  these 
schools,  exchiding  the  17  Russian  schools,  as  follows: 

1  Presbyterian  Training  School  at  Sitka.^ 

1  Ftlends*  school  at  Douglas.^ 
3  Catholic  schools. 

2  Episcopalian  Jvhools.* 

3  Moravian  schoola 

2  Swedish  Lutheran  schools. 
Total  number,  12. 

In  1892  Gov.  Knapp  reooomized  the  great  work  of  these  mission- 
aries when  he  recommended  to  the  President  that  these  schools 
receive  aid  from  the  United  States  Government,  stating: 

ShaU  a  little  sentiment,  or  a  pet  theory  not  applicable  here,  prevent  our  en- 
couraging these  noble  agencies  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  very  work  we,  as 
a  Nation,  desire  to  accomplish,  and  which  there  is  no  hope  of  our  doing  our- 
selves? I  do  not  hesitate  txt  assert  that  the  best  educational  work  which  has 
yet  been  done  in  Alaska  has  been  done  through  these  mission  ageiicfe& 

This  recommendation  evidently  found  favor  with  the  Gt)venmient, 
for  Gov.  Sheakley  in  1894  reported  that  the  Government  had  that 
year  given  aid  to  15  mission  schools.  However,  this  practice  was 
unfortunately  discontinued  soon  afterwards. 

At  the  present  time  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools  are  the 
principal  remaining  mission  schools  in  Alaska.  St.  Ann's  parochial 
schools  at  Juneau  and  Douglas  are  the  largest  of  these,  that  in 
Juneau  having  an  attendance  in  1917  of  about  60,  while  that  in 
Douglas  had  an  attendance  in  1917  of  about  45  pupils. 

B.   SCHOOLS    MAINTAINED   BY    THE    UNITED    STATES   GOVERNMENT. 

In  1884,  on  May  17,  Congress  passed  the  first  law  with  refer^ice  to 
education  in  Alaska.  Section  13  of  this  "Organic  Act,"  as  it  was 
called,  provides: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  needful  and  proper  provision 
for  the  education  of  chUdren  of  school  ai?e  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  without 
reference  to  race  until  such  time  aa  permanent  provision  shall  be  made  for  the 
same,  and  the  sum  of  $25,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
hereby  appropriated  for  this  pui-pose. 

A  year  later  (Mar.  3,  1885)  the  execution  of  this  act  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  lianiar,  appointed  Rev.  Sieldcm  Jack- 

*  Partly  supports  by  the  OoTerDment. 

«Iii  1896  four  Bpiscopaliau  f*ctio<»lt  in  Alaska  w^re  placed  in  chargs  of  Dr.  P«tar 
Trimble  Bowt,  who  is  now  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Alaaka, 
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son,  of  the  Pre^yterian  boaid  of  hofiie  fiiisaioQs,  the  general  agent  of 
education  for  tiie  Territory,  a  position  which  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  held 
tintil  IWl.  Mr.  Jackson,  dtiring  the  summers,  also  established  nrach- 
needed  schods  at  Jnneau,  Sitka,  WrangeD,  Killisnoo,  Hoonah, 
Haines,  and  Unalafika.  He  also  sent  teachers  to  several  more  remote 
places,  even  to  an  Eskimo  village  <m  theKuskokmm  Biver,  IM  miles 
above  its  month  at  Bering  Sea.  As  yet  the  white  population  num- 
bered but  1,900  in  all,  and  lived  prindpally  in  southeastern  Alaska. 
White  children  at  this  time  attended  the  Government  schools  at 
Sitka,  Juneau,  Wrangell,  and  Killisnoo,  but  the  majority  of  the 
diildren  taught  were  Indians. 

In  1886,  Gov.  Swineford  lamented  the  fact  that,  although  there 
were  now  2,000  diildren  of  civilized  parentage  in  Alaska,  the  ap- 
propriation by  Congress  of  $25,000  for  their  education  had  been 
reduced  to  $15,000.  The  Indians,  he  complained,  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, receiving  not  only  the  major  part  of  this  $15,000,  but  $20,000 
besides  for  their  industrial  schools  at  Sitka  and  Wrangell.  Up  to 
this  time  Congress  had  api>ropriated  $75,000  for  these  two  industrial 
schools,  and  but  $65,000  for  schools  without  reference  to  race. 

There  was  at  this  time  no  legislative  a&sembly  in  the  Territory, 
and  the  people  of  Alaska  did  not  even  have  a  representative  in 
Congress,  so  that  the  written  report  of  the  governor  was  practically 
the  only  medium  through  which  the  needs  of  the  Territory  could  be 
{»*eseiited  to  the  National  Government.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
then,  that  the  national  legislators,  none  of  whom  had  ever  visited 
Ala^a  or  had  any  means  of  studying  authentic  descriptiouL  of  it, 
for  there  weie  none,  should  have  taken  so  little  interest  in  the  few 
hundred  white  children  of  the  northland  who  were  growing  up  in 
ignorance. 

However,  in  1887,  through  the  influence  of  Gov.  Swineford,  a 
Territorial  board  of  ed'- cation  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  and  the  general  agent.  This  board  was  to  carry  out 
the  orders  of  the  Commitsioner  of  Education. 

In  1891,  however,  the  management  was  again  changed  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  After  that,  the  general  agent  made  one  trip  a  year  to 
Alaska,  usually  visiting  the  most  conveniently  located  schools  only, 
for  there  was  not  money  enough  to  provide  for  the  more  difficult 
traveling. 

In  1889  there  were  two  schools  exclusively  for  white  childi*en  in 
Alaska,  one  at  Juneau  and  one  at  Sitka.  Two  years  later  another 
was  establi^ed  at  Douglas.  Tliat  year  Grov.  Knapp  complained 
that,  although  Alaska  had  a  school  population  of  10,000,  schools 
were  provided  for  but  500. 
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r.   SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BT  INCORPORATED  TOWNS. 

As  the  white  population  steadily  grew,  one  or  two  new  schools 
were  established  each  year.  That  the  number  of  schools  was  never 
adequate,  however,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  each  governor  kept 
pleading  with  Congress  every  year  for  larger  appropriatioas. 

In  1898,  for  instance,  the  second  year  of  "  movement  and  stir  and 
push,"  following  the  discovery  of  gold  at  the  Klondike,  there  were 
9,000  more  white  people  in  the  district  than  the  year  before,  and  the 
school  appropriation  was  still  only  $30,000.  Skagway,  a  city  at  the 
entrance  to  the  White  PaSs,  the  most  popular  route  to  the  Yukon 
River,  had  116  school  children  and  no  school.  Dyea,  another  mush- 
room town,  was  without  a  school.  Juneau,  Douglas,  and  Wrangell 
were  demanding  extra  teachers,  but  there  was  no  money. 

Finally,  in  1899,  Gov.  Lrady  suggested  a  remedy.  He  urged  Con- 
gress to  grant  to  communities  the  power  of  incorporating  town 
govenmients  which  could  levy  taxes  and  support  their  own  schools. 
He  also  advocated  that  each  incorporated  town  be  allowed  a  certain 
amount  of  the  license  money  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to 
spend  upon  its  schools. 

The  next  year  Gov.  Brady's  suggestion  was  followed  out  Section 
28  of  Document  137  of  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress 
reads :  ^ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  make  needful  and  proper  provisions  and 
regulations  for  the  education  of  tlie  children  of  school  age  in  the  District  of 
Alaska,  without  reference  to  race,  and  their  compulsory  attendance  at  school 
until  such  time  as  permanent  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  same. 

This  law  allowed  communities  to  incorporate  as  towns  and  to  use 
one-half  of  their  liquor-license  money  for  school  purposes  under 
the  direction  of  a  school  hoard  of  three  members. 

Thus  was  instituted  in  Alaska  the  dependence  of  her  schools  upon 
the  liquor  business.  It  was,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  a  remedy 
for  the  school  situation  in  the  crowded  communities,  since  Juneau, 
for  example,  could  in  this  way  obtain  $15,000  for  her  schools. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  incorporated  towns  were  empowered  to 
use  all  their  liquor-license  money  for  schools  and  to  levy  a  school 
tax  on  property  as  high  as  2  per  cent.  In  1901,  under  the  incorporated- 
town  law,  Juneau,  Skagway,  Ketchikan,  and  Treadwell  took  charge 
of  their  own  schools. 

The  schools  for  Indians  within  the  limits  of  incorporated  towns, 
as  well  as  those  outside  these  limits,  remain  to  this  day  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington,  who 
has  appointed  one  superintendent  and  five  district  superintendents  to 
take  charge  of  them.    Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle, 
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Wash.,  has  been  superintendent  of  these  United  States  Government 
schools  since  1910.    (See  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  47.) 

The  progress  of  the  incorporated  town  schools  for  white  children 
has  been  remarkable.  In  1903,  three  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
law,  9  such  schools  had  been  established.  In  1904  the  act  pro- 
viding for  incorporated  towns  was  amended  to  include  among  the 
communities  which  might  incorporate  those  having  a  population  of 
300  or  more.  In  1908  there  were  11  incorporated  town  schools,  13  in 
1910, 14  in  1916,  with  3  in  incorporated  school  districts. 

The  status  of  these  schools  and  of  other  educational  activities 
is  shown  by  the  following  quotations  from  the  report  of  Gov.  Biggs, 
1918,  pp.  75-79: 

There  are  15  schools  In  Incorporated  towns  and  3  In  incorporated  school 
districts,  supported  in  part  by  territorial  appropriation.  The  averages  for  the 
18  schools,  as  shown  by  the  table  of  statistics,  is  as  follows :  Average  number  of 
teachers,  4.8,  with  average  yearly  salary  of  $1,205.26  per  teacher;  average  en- 
rollment, 120 ;  average  daily  attendance,  94.2 ;  average  cost  of  maintenance,  ex- 
clusive of  teachers'  salaries,  $3,777.82.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  was  $80.14, 
as  compared  with  $76.84  for  the  previous  year. 

Statistics  of  white  schools  for  the  school  year  1917-18, 


Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
dally  at- 
tendance. 

Term 
(mos.). 

Grade 
school 
gradu- 
ates. 

High 
school 
gradu- 

Expenditures. 

Locatloo. 

Salaries  of 
teachers. 

All  other. 

Total. 

In  ineorponted  Unont. 
Cofdoya 

9 

14 

106 
a06 

11 
206 

46 

8 

348 

254 

127 

91 
103 
122 

17 
101 
102 

71.70 
171.40 
8.81 
181.60 
31.00 
8.00 
271.28 
194.70 
92.90 
71.92 
84.00 
96.30 
14.00 
64.00 
79.20 

9 
9 
7 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

10 
9 

10 
9 

4 
12 

1 
19 

2 

4* 

....... 

15        00 

fi        04 
00 
15         75 
1         00 
1        00 

le       00 

IC         00 
i         00 

a      00 

4         00 
4         00 
1         00 
4         00 

a      00 

17,669.59 
4,172.65 

408.75 
5,640.10 

518.28 

380.78 
7,744.24 
4,693.47 
4,429.97 
2,922.75 
2,416.45 
4,264.00 

564.22 
4,273.35 
1,605.85 

112,889.89 

Dourios 

13,177.60 

EaSe^....:;:;:;:;:::: 

1,248.75 

Fk&b«iiks 

20,829.85 
2,318.28 

Babies 

Iditarod 

1,730.78 
24,234.24 
15,358.47 
13,204.97 
6,837.75 
7,141.46 
8,269.00 
2,364.22 
9,223.35 
5,385.85 

Juximh 

21 
13 
5 

4 
5 

13 
2 
1 

Ketdhikan 

NOOM 

Petersburg 

Seward 

Tanana'  r 

Valdei 

3 
4 

2 

Wmnpll 

Total 

77 

1,847 

1,440.81 

93 

29 

92,509.79 

51,704.45 

144,214.22 

In  incorporated  tehool 
diMtrkU, 

Anchorage. 

8 

1 
1 

274 

1 

219.6 
27.1 
8.0 

9 
8 
6 

14 
3 
2 

10,332.50 
1,415.00 

eoo.oo 

12,054.82 

3,994.09 

247.43 

22,387.32 
5,409.09 

Nenana  .........«.••.. 

Trtl^**tnH 

847.43 

Total 

10 

810 

254.7 

19 

12,347.50 

16,296.34 

28,643.84 

Grand  total 

87 

2,167 

1,605.61 

112 

29 

104,857.49 

68,000.79 

172,868.06 

CITIZENSHIP  NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

Night  schools  had  been  organized  in  two  of  the  cities  of  Alaska  prior  to  the 
1917-18  school  year.  The  passage  of  the  citizenship  night-school  law  as  con- 
tained in  chapter  33,  1917  session  laws,  and  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  for 
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carrying  out  its  provisions  duria^  die  iieiiad  ending  MAFch  JUU  lAld, 
gave  a  new  impetus  to  41iis  branck  ^  educatioaal  activltj.  Six  oomannidet 
organized  under  Its  provisions  and  received  Territorial  ai){)roprlatioiis  amount- 
ing In  all  to  12,918.81.  In  addition  to  undertaldng  work  of  ttae  Bcope  per- 
mitted under  the  law  raterred  to.  several  oommunities  <!OBdiKAed  BigM  wA^ote, 
wiilcli  offered  a  greater  variety  of  ssbjects  and  -wtdch  atttcacted  a  lacger  aa- 
rollment  than  would  bave  been  possible  witb  Uie  limited  amooBt  of  moo^ 
iivailable  from  tlie  Territory.  In  all,  seven  schools  were  ocgaaized.  No  reports 
are  available  from  one,  so  that  general  statistics  appearing  below  cover  but  five 
citizenship  nig^t  sdiools  and  siz  general  night  scliools. 

CUigemhip  night  sdumZs. 


SohooL 

Enrollment. 

Ayerage  attendance. 

SeseioiB 

weeks. 

Expend. 

Ifea. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

ttuiw. 

Anobofist—       — •.« 

Douglas 

100 

» 

27 
46 

M 
19 
U 
17, 
8 

SO 

s 
< 

u 

89 

u 
11 
s 

10 

% 

SI 

94 

15 
16 

Juaewi ^..^.« ^.* 

Ketchikan „.... 

fS^tlAipi      , 

J78.ai 
887.00 
480.90 

Kome  (aoaport) •...,.... 

i00.« 

Total 

199 

180 

ns 

84 





t,sn.m 

The  difference  between  the  total  expenditure,  $8,277.56,  and  the  amount 
received  from  the  Territory,  $2,913.31,  represents  money  collected  from  tuition 
fees,  etc,  for  the  support  of  these  spools. 

Different  subjects  offered:  Heading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  Bngll^ 
United  States  history.  United  States  civics,  public  speaking. 

Differ^it  natioomlities  <24)  represMited:  American,  Alaska  nadve,  Austrian, 
Bohemian,  Bulgarian,  Canadian,  Danish,  Dutch,  Finnish,  fVeBck,  Oermm, 
Greek.  Irish,  Italian,  Japanese,  Mexican,  Mcmtenegrin,  Negro,  Norwegian,  iUis- 
Bian,  Scotch,  Serbian,  Swedish,  Swiss. 

General  night  9choois,  including  citizenship  night  sehooU. 


Bohool. 

EnroUment. 

ATengeatteadaoce. 

Sessions 
weekly. 

Number 
weeka. 

E.P-. 

M6n. 

Women. 

Hen. 

Women. 

itmm. 

Anchorage 

ISO 

S3 
20 
98 
33 
17 
3 

MO 

30 
19 
«0 
23 
10 
8 

ft 
ft 
2 
3 
2 
ft 

S5 

19 
34 

m 

IB 
16 

11,741.90 
350l00 

Cordova...  •.•.•.•••.... ••...•«, 

Douglas 

10 
24 
22 
46 

6 
11 
11 
30 

577.75 

Jimeau 

787.  <1 

Ketchikan 

S97.00 

Nenani •...•••.•.... 

4S0.OO 

Koine  (no  raBort)............... 

400  00 

•••••  ••« 

Total .^.....M.  ...... 

252 

2M 

100 

155 

4,T34.06 

Nationalities  represented,  the  same  as  al>OTe. 

Subjects  the  same  as  above  with  the  addition  of  French,  Spanish,  ahorthand, 
typewriting,  business  English,  and  mineralogy. 


O.  THE  NELSON  SCHOOLS. 


Until  1905  the  children  of  white  or  mixed  blood  outside  of  incor- 
porated towns  were  compelled  to  attend  the  United  States  schoolsi 
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wiilKMit  refei^ence  to  rAce,  which  had  bees  provided  £ar  20  jetavs  be- 
fore,  and  which  were  attyei^ed  chiefly  by  Indians.  But  <m  January 
27y  1905,  Coiigz«38  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Nelson  bill,  pro- 
viding for  the  establidiinent  of  a  school  exclueively  for  children  of 
white  or  mixed  blood  in  any  coimnanity  applying  for  it  which  had 
at  least  20  such  children  of  sd^ool  age.  The  governor  was  made 
ex  <^cio  superintendent  of  these  so-called  N^son  schools,  and 
they  were  to  be  supported  by  25  per  cent  of  the  tax  money  collected 
outside  of  incorporated  towns  by  the  United  States  Govenunent. 

This  law  has  proved  a  boon  to  many  communities  in  AJa^^,  al- 
though eadi  year  until  1917  the  ^vernor  hafi  without  avail  sought 
to  have  the  minimum  number  of  children  required  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Nelson  school  reduced  frgm  20  to  15. 

Following  ia  a  table  giving  all  the  available  statistics  regarding 
the  progress  of  these  Nelson  schools: 

StatUtics  of  the  Nelson  iohoola. 


Date. 

Number  or 

Numberof 

Numberof 

Total  cost  of 

IfOT 

17 
21 
21 
23 

488 

673 
084 
991 

919,960.00 
36,116.00 
40,782.00 
86,486.60 

1908. 

1009 

1910 

Wll 

1912 

80,000.00 

J^13 

28 
27 
31 

n 

37 
36 
41 
SO 
iS 

943 

941 

961 

1,470 

1,180 

Igl4 

1916 „ 

1916 

69,661.68 
78,341.49 
100,046.84 

1918.... -....«. 

ALASKA  AmiCUTJnmAL  O0LLB«  AND  BCHOCK.  OV  MINB8.* 

Chapter  34  of  the  session  laws  of  1917  provides  for  the  acceptance  of  grants 
of  land  and  monej'  for  the  Alaska  Agricultural  CJollege  and  School  of  Mines  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  AagHst  30,  1890, 
and  Mar(^  4,  1915.  Under  dmpto*  93i  of  the  aeBsioii  laws  of  1917,  proTldlng 
for  the  establishment  of  such  college,  the  sum  of  $60,000  is  appropriated  for 
conatruction  of  buildtiigB  and  the  porchase  of  eQuipBient  Tlie  buildiiig,  on  a 
site  near  Fairbanks,  set  aside  for  the  purpose  by  Congress,  is  well  under  way. 


H.     KATIONAIi  LBOISLATIOK  IK  1917  KBOASOiNG  THE  WHITB  SCHOOLS. 

Aladca  was  without  a  representative  in  Congress  until  1906,  when 
her  first  Delegate  was  elected.  From  that  time  on,  the  needs  of 
Alaska  have  been  set  forth  before  the  National  Government  more 
forcefully  than  ever  before.  Although  the  Delegate  has  no  vote,  lie 
has  a  right  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  is  a  member 
of  vurious  committees,  and  can  bring  the  affairs  of  Alaska  to  the 
attention  of  the  various  officials  at  the  capital  in  person. 

>Fxom  the  report  of  Got.  Blggi^  191& 
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It  was  not  until  Congress  authorized  the  building  of  a  Govern- 
ment-owned railroad  in  Alaska  from  Anchorage  to  Fairbanks  in 
March,  1917,  that  the  people  of  Washington  could  be  made  to  take 
much  interest  in  Alaskan  affairs.  The  beginning  of  the  European 
war  in  the  same  year,  too,  and  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Exposi- 
tion at  San  Francisco  in  1915,  caused  thousands  of  American  tourists 
to  visit  Alaska,  and  thus  made  reference  to  Alaska  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  more  frequent  and  intelligible. 

The  first  national  legislation  directly  influencing  Alaskan  schools 
for  white  children  was  passed  in  1917.  The  reader  will  recall  that 
the  schools  of  Alaska,  and  especially  those  of  incorporated  towns  de- 
pended for  their  support  largely  upon  the  liquor  traffic  license 
money.  In  November,  1916,  the  people  of  Alaska  by  referendum 
voted  in  favor  of  Territorial  prohibition.  It  had  been  the  intention 
of  the  members  of  the  second  session  of  tiie  Territorial  legislature 
who  provided  for  this  referendum  vote  that,  in  the  event  of  a  vic- 
tory for  prohibition,  a  law  restricting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor 
should  be  framed  by  the  next  legislature  to  go  into  effect  on  January 
1,  1918.  Social  workers  of  various  organizations,  however,  realized 
how  precarious  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  would  be  so  long  as  the 
legislature  had  as  little  power  for  making  up  the  deficit  in  school 
money  as  it  then  had.  Accordingly,  largely  through  their  efforts 
a  "bone-dry"  law  was  passed  by  Congress  on  the  last  day  of  its 
sixty-fourth  session,  March  3,  1917.  The  news  of  the  passage  of 
this  bill  was  at  first  received  with  indifference  even  by  the  prohibi- 
tionists of  Alaska,  and  with  disgust  by  the  people  of  incorporated 
towns,  the  newspapers  of  which  attacked  its  advocates  very  bitterly. 
But  these  feelings  were  soon  changed  to  patriotic  rejoicing  when  it 
was  learned  that  Congress  had  also  granted  to  the  Territory  the 
right  to  control  her  own  schools  for  white  and  native  children,  and 
to  use  Territorial  funds  for  their  support.  This  latter  provision  at 
once  gave  to  Alaska  about  $300,000  to  spend  upon  her  schools. 

I.  TERRll'ORIAL  LEGISLATION  REGARDING   SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE   CHILDREN. 

On  March  4,  1913,  the  first  Territorial  legislature  convened  in 
Juneau,  the  capital.  This  body  was  composed  of  two  houses,  the 
house  of  representatives  with  four  members  from  each  of  the  four 
judicial  divisions  of  Alaska,  and  the  senate  with  two  members  from 
each  of  these  judicial  divisions.  Its  powers  were  very  limited,  but 
it  passed  many  necessary  and  progressive  laws,  84  in  all,  the  most 
notable  of  which  was  the  granting  of  the  suffrage  to  women. 

This  legislature  did  two  noteworthy  things  for  education.  One 
was  to  pass  a  law  compelling  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16, 
living  outside  of  incorporated  towns,  and  within  2  miles  of  a  school, 
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to  attend  that  school.  Although  this  law  was  not  enforced,  because 
there  was  no  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  truant  officers,  it 
at  least  established  a  good  precedent  for  future  legislation.  The  other 
noteworthy  act  was  to  memorialize  Congress  for  a  board  of  education, 
a  board  of  examiners,  and  two  school  superintendents  for  the  white 
schools  of  the  Territory. 

That  same  year  Gov.  J.  F.  A.  Strong  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  for  the  working  out  of  a  uniform  school  system, 
with  uniform  textbooks  and  a  uniform  course  of  study.  This  recom- 
mendation Gov.  Strong  repeated  each  year  until  1917. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Alaska  Legislature  a  bill  for  a  uniform 
school  system  was  actually  framed  and  passed.  This  bill  made  pro- 
vision for  an  appointive  school  board  of  three  members,  namely,  the 
governor  (ex  c^cio  president  and  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
ticm),  the  Territorial  treasurer,  and  the  assistant  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  who  was  to  be  at  first  appointed  by  the  governor, 
but  later  elected  every  four  years.  The  assistant  superintendent,  who 
was  to  have  charge  of  instituting  and  administering  a  uniform  school 
system,  was  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  graduate  of  a  State 
normal  school,  a  graduate  of  a  standard  college  or  university,  and  a 
teacher  of  at  least  five  years'  experience.  He  was  to  receive  a  salary 
of  $3,000  annually  and  a  maximmn  of  $2,000  for  traveling  expenses. 

The  legislature  of  1915  passed  one  other  important  school  law. 
This  was  a  bill  making  it  possible  for  Nelson  schools  to  be  estab- 
lished in  communities  having  but  10  children  of  school  age  instead  of 
20,  as  required  in  the  original  Nelson  bill  of  1905. 

Both  these  bills,  however,  when  transmitted  to  Congress,  were 
accounted  to  be  out  of  the  scope  of  power  granted  to  the  legislature 
in  1912  (Public  Act  334)  and  were  therefore  void  and  of  no  effect. 

The  third  session  of  the  legislature  in  1917  was  held  immediately 
after  the  passing  by  Congress  of  the  "  bone-dry  law  "  for  Alaska  and 
of  the  law  granting  the  Territory  both  money  and  power  for  school 
legislation.  It  was  therefore  with  great  interest  that  the  people 
awaited  its  acts  relating  to  schools.  Nor  were  they  disappointed  in 
their  expectations.  The  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives,  as 
soon  as  their  organization  had  been  accomplished,  appointed  a  joint 
committee  on  education  consisting  of  five  representatives  and  two 
senators.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  a  uniform  school  bill  must 
be  passed  and  that  some  provision  must  be  made  for  replacing  in 
incorporated  towns  the  school  revenue  to  be  lost  through  prohibition. 

There  were  many  other  important  school  questions  to  be  settled. 
The  Nelson  school  bill  must  be  changed  in  effect  so  that  communities 
having  fewer  than  20  school  children  might  establish  schools.  This 
question  was  decided  by  House  bill  No.  84.    Tliis  bill  reads: 
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The  clerk  of  the  district  court  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  dntj, 
iu  the  division  to  which  he  is  appointed  and  in  which  he  resides,  npon  petition 
as  hereinafter  specified,  to  establish  by  order  in  writing  a  school  district  at  any 
camp,  village,  or  settlement  outside  of  the  limltB  of  any  tncorporated  town,  but 
miaik  school  di8tri<H  shall  not  embrace  more  than  40  square  miles  of  territory, 
nor  contain  less  than  10  resident  white  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
20  years. 

And  further  that — 

The  qualified  voters  of  said  school  district  ^all  choose  by  a  plurality  vote 
a  school  board  of  three  members  who  rfiall  have  the  power  to  build  or  rent  the 
necessary  schoolhouse  or  schoolrooms,  to  equip  the  same  with  the  necessary 
furniture  and  fixtures,  to  provide  fuel  and  light,  to  hire  and  employ  teachers, 
and  in  general  to  do  and  perform  everything  that  may  be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  school.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  hold  office 
for  the  term  of  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 
I  An  annual  election  shall  be  held  each  year,  after  the  first  Section,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  said  board. 

The  bill  also  provides  more  money  for  school  baildings  than  the 
original  Nelson  bill.  Quoting  from  Gov.  Strong's  report  of  1916,  the 
inadequacy  of  this  fonner  fund  is  clearly  set  forth: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the  teachers  employed  are  without  doubt  far  sn- 
I>erlor  to  the  school  teachers  of  25  or  50  years  ago,  the  sdioolhouses  and  grounds 
«re  no  better,  and  in  some  cases  not  so  good  as  those  found  a  half  century  ago 
In  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  cost  of  construction  and  eqaipment 
of  schoolhouses  in  rural  communities  is  limited  to  $1,000,  a  sum  so  manifestly 
inadequate  that  comment  would  seem  to  be  superfluous.  The  demand  for  funds 
to  maintain  the  schools  already  established  has  so  increased  that  the  strictest 
economy  must  be  practiced  In  order  to  maintain  schools  in  all  of  the  organised 
districts.  Therefore,  the  school  buildings  are  inferior  and  lack  almost  every 
modem  appliance  and  comfort,  except  desks  and  seats.  The  school  grounds  are 
for  the  most  part  unsightly  and  rep^ling  instead  of  being  inviting  and  at- 
tractive, although  as  a  rule  the  teachers  do  the  best  with  the  limited  means  at 
tlnHv  command  to  make  their  surroundings  as  pleasant  as  possible. 

This  condition  is  met  by  the  following  provision  in  House  bill 
No.  84: 

The  governor  shall  assign  and  set  apart  to  each  school  district  eatablisbed 
and  organised  under  the  provisions  of  Uiis  section  a  sum  not  less  than  $300  nor 
more  than  $1300,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupUs  in  the  district,  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  a  schoolhouse,  which  sum  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  treasurer  of  the  school  district,  upon  the  order 
and  voucher  of  the  governor,  out  of  that  portion  of  said  Alaska  fund  set  apart 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  public  schools. 

A  second  important  school  bill  was  House  bill  No.  35,  framed  and 
introduced  by  the  joint  committee  on  education.  This  bill  was 
framed  especially  to  meet  the  peculiar  situation  in  Anchorage.  An- 
chorage is  a  new  town  which  has  grown  up  since  the  choice  of  that 
point  on  Cook  Inlet  in  1915  as  the  terminal  from  which  to  begin 
work  on  the  Government  railroad  opening  up  the  Matanuska  coal 
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fields.  This  town,  the  site  of  which  is  owned  by  the  Goyemment^  is 
under  the  admini^ration  of  the  Alaska  Engineering  Commission. 
The  commission  has  constructed  an  ideal  municipality  witiii  graded 
streets,  sidewalks,  telephone  lines,  water  serrice,  Federal  jail,  and 
post  office.  A  school  for  whites,  under  the  Nelson  system,  has  been 
built  there,  seating  150  pupils  and  having  in  1916  four  teachei*s.  But 
the  town  is  steadily  growing,  and  the  school  needs  are  much  larger 
than  the  Nelson  school  system  can  fulfill.  Since  the  town  by  its 
nature  can  not  be  incorporated,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  legislature 
of  1917  to  devise  some  means  of  establishing  a  better  school  at  An<« 
chorage.    House  bill  No.  35  thwefore  makes  provision — 

That  any  town,  vniage,  or  settlement  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  outside  of 
the  limits  of  any  Incorporated  town,  haying  a  population  of  100  or  more  and 
80  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20  years,  may  incorporate  as  a  school 
district  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  but  such  school  district  shall  not 
embrace  more  than  40  square  miles  of  territory. 

That  each  school  district  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shaU 
have  a  board  of  directors  of  five  members  to  be  elected  as  hereinafter  provided, 
who  shall  have  the  exclusive  inaiiagenient  jukI  control  of  all  school  matters  iu 
the  school  district  subject  to  such  general  laws  governing  the  grading  and  super* 
intendency  of  schools  as  may  be  now  or  hereafter  enacted  by  the  Territorial 
legislature. 

That  said  boards  of  directors  shall  have  the  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes 
upon  all  real  and  personal  property  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts not  exempt  therefrom  by  existing  law,  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent  of  the 
asBessed  value  of  such  property  in  any  one  year  and  all  moneys  collected  by 
such  taxation  lAmll  be  expended  in  payment  of  the  cost  of  levying  and  collecting 
such  taxes,  in  payment  of  the  cost  of  conducting  school  Sections,  and  for  tho 
construction  and  maintenance  of  schools  only. 

Section  18  of  the  act  also  states  that  "an  emergency  is  hereby 
declared  to  exist,  and  this  act  shall  be  in  effect  from  and  after  its 
passage  and  approvaL" 

But  the  educational  bill  in  which  the  people  of  the  Territory 
felt  most  interest  was  that  intended  to  furnish  a  substitute  to  the 
schools  of  incorporated  towns  for  the  revenue  previously  derived 
from  saloon  licenses.  Two  such  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  the  other  the  "  75  per  c^it "  bill.  The 
first  of  these,  the  so-called  "  fifty-fifty  "  bill,  proposed  to  give  to  in- 
corporated towns  one-half  of  the  money  needed  to  meet  their  ex- 
pense budget  for  the  «isuing  year.  The  other,  the  "  75  per  cent "  bill, 
proposed  to*  grant  to  incorporated  towns  three-fourths  of  the  money 
needed  to  maintain  their  schools  during  the  preceding  year.  Both 
bills  included  a  clause  making  $15,000  the  maximum  amount  to  be 
granted  to  any  one  school.  After  many  weeks  of  debate  and  intense 
activity  on  the  part  of  diampions  and  opponents  alike,  near  the  close 
of  the  session  the  "fifty-fifty"  bill,  now  changed  to  a  sixty- forty 
compromise  bill^  was  passed.    The  soiate  then  amended  it  to  grant 
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to  incorporated  towns  not  60  per  cent  but  75  per  cent  of  their  school 
maintenance  funds.  The  house  concurred  in  this  amendment  and 
the  bill  was  signed  by  the  governor,  causing,  of  course,  great  re- 
joicing in  all  incorporated  towns. 

The  Territorial  money  available  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
schools  and  the  Nelson  schools  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  as 
follows : 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Alaska  fund,  which  comprises  "all 
moneys  derived  by  the  Federal  Government  from  business  and  trade 
licenses  outside  of  incorporated  towns  and  which  are  passed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Ti^easurer  of  the  United  States."  This  money  was  ap- 
]  .ropriated  by  Congress  in  1913  for  the  maintenance  of  white  schools 
outside  of  incorporated  towns,  and  in  1916  amounted  approximately 
to  $82,500. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Territory's  25  per  cen*  of  receipts  from 
tlie  National  Forests  in  Alaska,  in  accordance  with  act  of  Congress, 
June  30, 1906,  amended  March  4, 1907,  and  May  23, 1908,  respectively, 
which  appropriates  this  money  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools  and 
public  roads.  For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1916,  this  fund 
amounted  to  $21,851.76. 

About  $240,000  was  derived  from  the  Territorial  Revenue  Act 
passed  by  the  Alaska  Legislature,  19.15,  which  imposes  a  graduated 
schedule  of  taxation  upon  fisheries  and  upon  cold-storage  fish  plants. 

Last  of  all  was  passed  the  educational  bill,  constituting  the  uniform 
school  law,  of  which  the  Territory  had  most  need  in  order  to  reach 
the  standard  set  by  other  progressive  States  and  countries.  This 
law  has  produced  a  marked  change  in  the  status  of  the  white  schools 
of  Alaska. 

Before  tliis  time  the  governor  of  Alaska  was  the  ex  officio  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  but  because  of  his  manifold  duties,  ho 
had  far  too  little  time  to  devote  to  the  schools.  Under  Gov.  Strong 
excellent  results  were  obtained  in  the  compiling  of  statistics  of  white 
schools  and  in  the  spreading  of  information  and  creation  of  public 
opinion  which  brought  about  the  progressive  legislation  of  1917. 
Gov.  Strong  instituted  the  issuing  of  two-year  certificates  to  teach  in 
Alaska  to  all  teache/s  actively  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  Territory, 
upon  presentation  of  such  certificates,  diplomas,  or  other  credentials 
as  would  properly  qualify  them  for  such  a  permit. 

Until  1917,  however,  "there  was  no  supervision  of  schools  and 
there  were  no  courses  of  study*  in  the  rural  schools  with  any  degree 
of  uniformity.  Lacking  systematic  inspection,  there  was  no  coopera- 
tion among  the  schools."  There  were  no  teachers'  organizations, 
and  the  only  school  publications  were  High  School  Annuals  pub- 
lished by  such  schools  as  Juneau  and  Douglas.  The  courses  of  study 
were  not  standardized,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  textbooks,  were 
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changed  with  the  advent  of  every  new  teacher,  who  chose  both  course 
of  study  and  text  books  from  those  he  or  she  was  most  familiar  with, 
usually  those  of  Washington,  Oregon,  or  California.  Offsetting  these 
disadvantages,  however,  is  the  fact  that — 

The  vast  majority  of  the  teachers  in  Alaska  have  two  qualifications  which 
make  for  successful  school  work  in  this  country  where  direct  supervision  of 
schools  is  necessarily  limited — these  are  professional  training  and  experi- 
ence. Two-thirds  of  the  teachers  of  Alaska  are  normal  school  or  coUege 
graduates;  88  per  cent  of  the  high-school  teachers  are  college  graduates  who 
have  in  addition  had  advance  study.  The  average  teaching  experience  of 
Alaska  teachers  is  seven  and  one-half  years,  exclusive  of  the  school  year  for 
which  the  report  is  made. 

Commendable  work  has  therefore  been  accomplished  even  under 
trying  circumstances.  This  is  true  of  incorporated  towns  especially. 
The  following  quotation  from  Gov.  Strong's  report  of  1916  well  sum- 
marizes the  progress  made : 

The  graded  schools  maintained  in  incorporated  communities  are  doing  good 
work  under  efficient  superintendents,  and  with  exceUent  courses  of  study. 
Graduates  of  some  of  the  high  schools  of  Alaska  are  matriculated  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  located  at  Seattle,  without  examination,  and  each 
year  there  is  a  substantial  enrollment  of  students  from  Alaska.  Graded  schools 
are  maintained  in  14  incorporated  towns  of  the  Territory,  and  in  9  of  these 
towns  high  schools  are  established. 

In  April,  1916,  the  high  schools  of  Douglas  and  Juneau  were  ac- 
credited by  theXJniversity  of  Washington  after  an  inspection  tour  by 
Dr.  F.  W.  Meisnest,  of  the  university,  who  pronounced  them  on  a 
par  with  the  accredited  high  schools  of  corresponding  size  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  In  these  incorporated  town  schools,  many  of 
the  most  progressive  theories  of  education  have  been  worked  out  to 
successful  conclusions.  For  instance,  in  Douglas,  during  the  year 
1916-17,  the  following  projects  have  been  successfully  carried  on : 

The  Six  and  Six  Plan,  whereby  a  Junior  high  school  consisting  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  has  been  established,  making  the  break  between  grade  and 
high  school  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  and  giving  these  pupils  the  advantage 
of  the  departmental  plan. 

Manual  training  and  domestic  science  in  high  school. 

A  school  library  conducted  by  high-school  pupil  librarians. 

A  high-school  annual  paper,  with  75  pages  of  reading  matter  and  15  photo- 
;:raphs. 

A  high-school  dramatic  dub  which  produced  the  first  pageant  in  Alaska,  and 
cirneil  for  the  school  last  year  about  $360. 

A  high-school  orchestra. 

Interscholastic  debating. 

High-school  athletics,  with  several  interclass  and  Interschool  athletic  teams. 

The  application  of  Thompson's  minimum  essential  tests. 

Music,  drawing,  physical  culture,  manual  arts,  and  gardening  throughout 
tlie  grade& 

Medical  and  dental  inspection. 
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A  parent-teacber  asBOdatloa  of  over  100  members,  wtiich  porchaaed  a  $200 
Tictrola,  a  set  of  dishes,  and  Indian  clubs  and  dumb  bells  for  the  schooL 

It  is  erddent,  however,  that  the  schools  of  the  incoi^rated  towns 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Nelson  system  suffered  from  lack  of  coopera- 
tion and  systematization.  As  remedying  these  grave  defects  the  im- 
portance of  the  uniform  school  act  of  1917,  described  above,  can  not 
be  overestimated.  As  finally  adopted,  this  act  provided  for  a  Ter- 
ritorial board  of  education  to  consist  of  four  elected  memb^^ 
namely,  one  senator  from  each  judicial  division,  and  the  governor, 
who  diould  be  ex  officio  president  of  the  board.  The  first  board, 
however,  was  elected  by  the  legislature  from  the  members  of  the 
senate  then  in  session,  and  the  school  board  which  is  now  in  office  and 
will  be  until  the  next  session  in  1919  is  composed  of  the  following 
members: 

Gk)v.  Thomas  Riggs,  Jr.,  ex  officio  president. 

Hon.  O.  P.  Hubbard,  of  Valdez,  president  of  senate,  1915. 

Hon.  James  Robert  Heckman,  of  Ketchikan. 

Hon.  O.  P.  Qaustad,  of  Fairbanks. 

Hon.  F.  A.  T.  Aldrich,  of  Nome. 

The  act  further  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  school  board 
of  a  Territorial  commissioner  of  education,  at  a  salary  of  not  more 
than  $3,600  per  annum,  who  shall  have  an  office  in  Juneau  with  an 
allowance  of  not  more  than  $2,000  per  annum  for  clerical  help  and 
office  expenses.  He  is  to  be  chosen  upon  merit,  and  the  only  limita- 
tion put  upon  his  qualifications  is  that  he  ^all  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  A  maximum  sum  is  appropriated  for  his  traveling 
expenses  also,  and  three  months'  leave  of  absence  from  the  Territory 
is  granted  him  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  study  and  att^idance 
upon  educational  conventions.  The  commissioner's  duties  as  set  forth 
in  the  act  include :  The  supervision  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  to  include  all  schools  both 
within  and  without  incorporated  towns;  the  obtaining  of  annual 
reports  from  the  president,  superintendent,  or  principal  of  all  public 
educational  institutions  and  private  schools;  the  iceeping  in  his  office 
of  records,  books,  and  papers  pertaining  to  the  educational  interests 
of  the  Territory ;  the  preparing  of  a  minimum  course  of  study  and 
a  uniform  textbook  system  for  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory ; 
the  publishing  and  distributing  to  school  boards  of  the  Territory 
bulletuis  or  pamphlets  relating  to  educational  work;  the  prescribing 
of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  publk)  schools, 
including  rules  of  attendance,  punctuality,  truancy,  etc. ;  the  examin- 
ing of  schools  throughout  the  Territory,  and  accrediting  of  those 
reaching  a  certain  standard ;  and  the  examining  of  and  granting  of 
certificates  to  applicants  desiring  to  teach  in  Alaska. 
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Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  legislature,  on 
May  4,  1917,  the  Territorial  school  board  met,  organized,  and  con- 
sidered applications  for  the  position  of  Territorial  commissioner  of 
education.  Mr.  L.  D.  Henderson,  then  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Juneau,  was  chosen  to  be  the  first  Territorial  commissioner.  He  has 
already  established  an  office  in  Juneau,  and  has  begun  the  arduous 
task  of  standardizing  the  white  schools  of  Alaska. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  public  schools  for  the  white  children  of 
Alaska  had  to  pass  through  three  distinct  phases :  First,  they  had  to 
be  separated  from  the  influence  of  religious  denominations,  in  1894. 
Secondly^  they  had  to  be  distinguished  from  schools  for  Indian 
children  in  1900  and  in  1905.  Lastly,  they  had  to  be  brought  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  remote  and  apathetic  National  Congress  into 
the  control  of  the  people  of  Alaska  themselves.  Now  that  this  last 
step  has  been  attained,  it  is  hoped  that  the  white  schools  of  Alaska 
rank  among  the  most  progressive  schools  in  the  world. 
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REVIEW  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION,  1917  AND  1918. 

By  William  R.  Hood. 
DivUion  of  School  Administration,  Bureau  of  Eduoatiot^ 


CoxnxTS. — The  Federal  Government  and  education :  Vocational  education;  Education 
for  the  disabled  soldier ;  Mobilizing  educational  institutions ;  Training  soldiers  in  the 
common-school  branches ;  Schools  on  Government  industrial  reservations ;  Naval 
education ;  Enlarged  activities  of  the  Department  of  Labor ;  Other  agencies ;  Expan- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Education ;  Council  of  National  Defense — State  legislation : 
General  State  administration ;  Countj  administration  and  supervision :  The  school 
district ;  Consolidation ;  Public-school  support ;  Improvement  of  the  teaching  per- 
sonnel ;  Certification  of  teachers ;  The  school  term ;  Compulsory  school  attendance ; 
Health  and  sanitation ;  High  schools ;  Special  classes  for  atypical  children ;  Civic 
and  patriotic  instruction ;  Elimination  of  illiteracy  and  the  Americanization  of 
aliens ;  Community  organization  in  schoolhouscs ;  Textbooks ;  Libraries ;  Higher 
education. 


Within  the  two  years  comprehended  in  this  review  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  been  in  almost  continuous  session,  and  all  the 
States,  except  Alabama,  have  held  meetings  of  their  legislative 
bodies.  Six  States — Georgia,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ehode  Island,  and  South  Carolina — ^hold  annual  meetings  of 
their  legislatures,  and  these,  of  course,  had  legislative  sessions  both 
in  1917  and  in  1918.  Within  this  period,  special  sessions  were 
held  in  some  States.  Alabama  is  not  included  in  this  review  for  the 
reason  that  its  legislature  meets  quadrennially  and  will  not  meet 
again  until  early  in  1919. 

The  legislation  of  any  year,  particularly  an  odd-numbered  year 
when  42  or  43  legislatures  are  in  session,  is  invariably  made  up  in 
large  measure  with  enactments  relating  to  education,  and  this  is  none 
the  less  true  of  the  two  years  here  considered.  Distinctly  new  edu- 
cational movements,  however,  have  not  been  especially  conspicuous 
in  laws  enacted.  Progress  in  school  legislation  has  partaken  rather 
of  the  nature  of  improving  older  laws  and  moving  along  lines  already 
well  defined.  A  few  elements  have  operated  in  legislatures  with  the 
probable  effect  of  distracting  attention  from  educational  matters. 
The  European  war  has  been  among  these  elements.  The  war  and 
its  concomitants  have  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
and  in  consequence  have  not  gone  without  effect  on  State  legislation. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  effect  has  been  essentially  hurtful. 

8 
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On  the  contrary,  as  will  appear  later  in  this  chapter,  some  very 
wholesome  educational  measures  have  received  impetus  from  the 
war  spirit. 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  Government  is  more  concerned  with  education  than  most 
people  suppose.  Of  the  10  executive  departments  at  Washington, 
at  least  8  include  bureaus  or  other  agencies  which  touch  edu- 
cation vitally  at  some  point.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  of  these 
are  the  Bui*eau  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  States  Belations  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Children^  Bureau,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Naturalization  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  great  train- 
ing branches  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  In  additkm  to 
these,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  the  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
and  some  other  agencies  serve  an  edueational  purpose  not  only 
through  their  broader  information-giving  activities,  but  through 
school  channels  as  well.  The  w&tk  of  all  of  these  agencies  challenges 
our  attention  afresh,  now  that  the  Government  is  extending  its 
educational  activities  along  other  lines. 

VOCATIONAL  BDrTCATION. 

Prior  to  1917  the  Government  had  adopted  and  pursued  several 
well-defined  policies  with  regard  to  education.  These  are  seen  in 
the  consistent  granting,  upon  the  admission  of  each  State,  of  lands 
from  the  public  domain  for  the  endowment  of  the  c<Hnmon  achods; 
the  provision  of  sdiool  facilities  for  dependent  peoples  sudi  as 
Indians;  the  encouragement  of  higher  agricultural  and  tochmctl 
<|ducation  by  the  enactment  of  the  first  Morrill  Act  of  186Si  and 
supplementary  acts;  and  the  maintenance  of  extension  work,  partic- 
ularly in  agriculture,  aa  provided  in  the  "Smith-Lever  Act"  of 
May  8, 1914.  In  1917  another  and  no  less  important  policy  in  edu- 
cation was  inaugurated.  This  took  form  in  the  so-called  ^  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,''  granting  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  approved  by  the  President  on  ^Feb- 
ruary  23,  1917.  It  appropriates  funds  for  the  purpose  of  coop^^rat- 
ing  with  the  States  in  providing  instruction  in  agricultural,  trade, 
home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects  and  in  preparing  tea<difrs 
of  vocati<mal  branches  of  study.  For  the  salaries  of  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  an  initial  ^appropria- 
tion of  $500,000  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  mded  June  80, 1918, 
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and  an  annual  increment  of  $250,000  is  added  until  the  fiscal  year 
1924,  after  which  $500,000  is  added  each  year  until  an  allowance  of 
$3,000,000  is  reached  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1926.  These 
sums  are  allotted  to  the  States  in  the  pi-oportion  which  the  number 
of  their  respective  rural  inhabitants  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
rural  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  For  the  salaries  of  teachers 
of  t^ade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects  appropriations  are 
made  in  like  manner  and  amounts.  The  sums  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  are  allotted  to  the  States  in  the  proportion  which  the  num- 
ber of  their  respective  urban  inhabitants  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
urban  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  The  third  appropriation 
will  reach  $1,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1925,  and  is 
intended  for  preparing  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agri- 
cultural subjects  and  teachers  of  trade,  industrial,  and  home  economics 
subjects.  The  allotment  of  this  fund  is  made  on  the  basis  of  total 
population. 

The  act  creates  a  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  which 
is  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  Aginculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  three  citizens  appointed  by  the 
President.  Of  the  appointed  numbers  one  must  be  a  representative 
of  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests;  one,  of  agriculture; 
and  one,  of  labor.  This  board  is  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  act  and  may  appoint  such  assistants  as  deemed  necessary.  An 
annual  appropriation  of  $200,000  is  made  to  defray  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration and  of  such  investigations  and  special  studies  as  the 
board  may  undertake. 

In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  act  any  State  must  accept 
its  provisions  and  create  or  designate  a  board  to  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  board.  It  is  also  required  that  the  State  or  local  authorities 
therein,  or  both,  expend  an  amount  equal  to  that  expended  in  the 
State  by  the  Federal  Govenunent,  and  that  plans  be  adopted  for 
vocational  education  which  are  acceptable  to  the  Federal  board.  The 
State  treasurer  must  be  designated  by  the  legislature  as  the  custo- 
dian of  funds  allotted  under  this  act,  and  the  State  board  must 
I'epoil  annually  to  the  Federal  board  in  Washington.  The  latter  is 
required  annually  before  the  1st  day  of  January  to  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount  to  which  each  State  is  entitled 
and  must  report  annually  to  Congress. 

As  showing  something  of  the  operation  of  this  act,  the  following 
brief  table  is  given.  It  indicates  the  amount  allotted  to  each  State 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919. 
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Federal  funds  allotted  to  the  several  States  for  vocational  editcoMon} 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut  __. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas.* 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusets . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


$49, 
15, 
37, 
58, 
19, 
31, 
15, 
18, 
60, 
15, 

137, 
64, 
52. 
39, 
53, 
39, 
17, 
31. 
86, 
67, 
49, 
42, 
78, 
15, 
28, 


765.68 
000.00 
874.42 
021.64 
273.43 
245. 91 
000.00 
857.55 
948.84 
000.00 
581.93 
578. 82 
530.24 
867.34 
701.68 
085.00 
920.34 
250.08 
13a70 
539.^ 
557.88 
888.92 
755.04 
000.00 
014.13 


Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.- 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.- 
South  Dakota.— 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WasbingtoD 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


$15. 
15, 
62. 
15, 

226, 

5i; 

If, 
115, 
38, 
16, 
186, 
19, 
86, 
17. 
51, 
91, 
15. 
15, 
48, 
27. 
29, 
55, 
15. 


000.00 

ooaoo 

77a  07 
000.00 
348.14 
191.24 
^108. 09 
622.17 
655.31 
142.18 
786.00 
904.67 
189.80 
708.61 
011.12 
361.83 
000.00 
000.00 
288.17 
614.44 
417. 16 
843.72 
000.00 


Total 2, 307, 460. 44 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISABLED  SOLDIER. 

Another  duty  imposed  on  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation is  that  of  providing  vocational  rehabilitation  for  persons  dis- 
abled under  circumstances  entitling  them,  after  discharge  from  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  to  compensation  under 
the  war- risk  insurance  act  of  October  6,  1917.  This  duty  is  im- 
posed by  the  so-called  "  Smith-Sears  Act,"  approved  June  27,  1918. 
Under  this  act  the  Federal  board  is  authoriKed  to  take  the  disabled 
man  when  he  is  discharged  from  the  hospital,  or  when  the  Army 
medical  authorities  permit,  and  give  him  training  as  his  needs  re- 
quire, taking  into  account,  of  course,  his  personal  preference  and 
previous  training  and  aptitudes.  The  training  provided  is  designed 
to  restore  the  man  as  far  as  possible  to  full  duty  again  as  a  soldier  in 
civilian  ranks.  His  instruction  may  take  the  form  either  of  further 
education  or  adjustment  for  his  prewar  vocation  or  of  reeducittion 
for  a  new  vocation  in  life.  During  the  period  of  rehabilitation  1^ 
is  entitled  under  the  law  to  receive  $66  or  more  per  month,  accord- 
ing to  his  circumstances.  Allowances  for  dependents  are  also  pro- 
vided. On  the  part  of  the  man  the  training  is  voluntary.  If,  how- 
ever, he  fails  or  refu^s  to  follow  the  prescribed  course  of  rehabilita- 

*  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.    Second  Annual  Report,  1918,  p.  106. 
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lion  which  he  h^  elected  to  follow,  the  Bureau  of  War-Eisk  Insur- 
ance may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  board  withhold  his  allow- 
ance. The  expenses  connected  with  his  instruction,  including  the 
cost  of  books  and  supplies,  are  defrayed  by  the  Federal  board.  The 
beard  is  given  large  discretion  in  formulating  plans,  prescribing 
courses  of  study  and  the  like.  The  act  appropriates  and  makes  avail- 
able «until  expended  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  its  provisions. 

Section  6  of  the  above-mentioned  act  also  provides : 

That  aU  medical  and  surgical  work  or  other  treatment  necessary  to  give 
functional  and  mental  restoration  to  disabled  persons  prior  to  their  dlscliarge 
from  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Department,  respectively. 

It  is  further  provided  in  this  section  that,  whenever  training  is 
employed  as  a  therapeutic  measure  by  the  War  Department  or  Navy 
Department,  a  plan  of  cooperation  may  be  established  between  these 
agencies  and  the  Federal  board  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and 
that  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  my  cooperate  in  a  like  capacity 
in  the  care  of  the  health  of  the  soldier  or  sailor  after  his  discharge 
fi*om  the  military  or  naval  forces.  This  section  thus  takes  legisla- 
tive cognizance  of  the  work  of  rehabilitation  established  under  the 
direction  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army.  In  the  last  months 
of  the  year  1917  Surg.  Gen.  William  G.  Gorgas  organized  in  his 
office  a  Division  of  Physical  Reconstruction.  This  division  seeks  to 
secure  as  far  as  possible  the  full  functioning  again  of  the  disabled 
man's  physical  and  mental  parts.  Its  methods,  therefore,  are  pri- 
marily therapeutic  and  look  to  restoration  to  military  duty,  but  the 
man's  return  to  civil  life  is  not  overlooked.  Such  instruction  as  is 
provided  is  given  prior  to  the  man's  discharge  from  service.  The 
work  is  supported  from  appropriations  for  hospital  and  other  health 

•work  in  the  Army. 

t 

MOBILIZING  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  needs  of  the  Army,  after 
America's  entry  into  the  war,  was  for  additional  officers.  These 
were  provided  in  reserve  officers'  training  camps.  A  group  of  officer- 
candidates  was  assembled  at  each  of  these  camps  and  given  inten- 
fiive^iraining  for  a  period  of  about  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
successful  candidates  were  awarded  commissions.  The  first  series 
of  camps  was  begun  in  May,  1917,  at  13  points  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Other  series  were  held  at  intervals  after  that  time. 
By  May,  1918,  numerous  educational  institutions  had  been  made 
centers  of  officer  training.  Men  of  as  much  previous  training  as 
possible  were  desired,  and  naturally  the  eyes  of  the  War  Departs 
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ment  were  turned  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  officers  needed  to 
college  graduates  and  students.  The  maintenance  of  units  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  at  higher  educational  institutions 
was  authorized  by  the  " National  Defense  Act"  of  June  3, 1916. 

"  With  a  view  to  mobilizing  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country  and  their  facilities  for  special  training,"  the  War  Depart- 
ment announced,  on  February  13,  1018,  the  appointment  of  a  eotn« 
niittee  on  education  and  special  training.  This  committee  had  been 
created  three  days  previously  by  General  Order  No.  15.  It  was  com- 
posed of  Army  officers,  and  an  advisory  committee  of  educational 
experts  was  added.  The  committee  was  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  which  comprised  a  collegiate 
section  and  a  vocational  section.  Units  of  the  Students'  Army  Train- 
ing Corps  were  organized  at  over  500  educational  institutioms  of  the 
country.  The  collegiate  section  consisted  of  regularly  enrolled  coU 
lege  students,  who,  on  application  and  on  meeting  the  physical  re- 
quirements, were  given  the  status  of  enlisted  men  and  left,  subject  to 
call,  in  training  at  their  respective  institutions.  The  courses  were 
arranged  on  the  basis  of  a  three-months'  term  and  were  designed  for 
training  both  officer-candidates  and  technical  experts.  The  War 
Department  entered  into  contract  with  the  institution  for  housing, 
sul:»i8tence,  and  tuition  of  the  men  of  both  the  collegiate  and  the 
vocational  section.  No  promise  was  given  that  a  man  would  be  left 
in  college  for  any  stated  time,  but  so  long  as  he  was  not  called,  his 
college  education  was  provided  by  the  Qovemment  There  was, 
however,  the  understanding  that  the  call  of  the  younger  men  would 
be  deferred  longer  than  that  of  men  of  maturer  years. 

The  aim  of  the  vocational  section  was  to  train  men  for  service  as 
trade  specialists  in  the  Army.  They  pursued  such  subjects  as  auto 
driving,  auto  repairing,  bench  woodwork,  sheet^metal  work,eleeotrical 
work,  and  the  like.  As  the  courses  were  organized,  they  were  to  be 
given  through  a  term  of  two  months.  Eegistrants  who  had  a  gram- 
mar-school education  or  equivalent  trade  experience  were  eligible 
for  the  vocational  section.  Induction  was  either  by  call  of  the  local 
draft  board,  by  application  to  the  committee  in  Washington,  or  by 
transfer  from  other  units. 

In  the  last  "draft  law,"  approved  August  31,  1918,  legislative 
sanction  in  the  following  language  was  given  to  the  work  as  plaiuied 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training: 

Sbc.  7.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  ie  aathoriied  to  assign  tO  edacaUonal  iA- 
stitutions,  for  q;]fed.nl  and  technical  training,  soldiers  who  enter  the  military 
service  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  such  numbers  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe;  and  is  authorized  to  contract  with  such  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  subsistence,  quarters,  and  miUtary  and  acad^tnie 
Inttmction  of  such  soldiers. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  war  education  was  intrusted  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training,  On  the  con- 
trary, the  committee's  activities  were  confined  to  educational  insti- 
tutions. Outside  of  these,  important  educational  forces  were  "carry- 
ing on,"  for  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, the  Quartermaster's  Department,  the  Chemical  Welfare 
Service,  the  Division  of  Military  Aeronautics,  the  Signal  Corps,  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps,  and  the  Engineer  Corps,  all  had  means  of 
training  for  their  respective  purposes. 

TRAINING  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  COMMON-SCHOOL  BRANCHES. 

iVn  important  branch  of  the  Army  educational  system  was  that 
organized  under  General  Order  No.  45  and  designated  "  Development 
battalions."  These  were  de^iigned  for  men  who,  because  of  reme- 
diable shortcomings,  were  at  first  unfit  for  full  military  duty.  The 
fault  might  be  either  physical  or  mental.  In  the  latter  event,  the 
remedy  was  generally  instructional  in  character,  as  where  a  man  of 
foreign  birth  or  parentage  was  unable  to  speak  and  understand  the 
English  language,  or  where  a  native  American  was  illiterate.  These 
battalions  were  organized  at  all  cantonments,  and  many  thousands 
of  foreigners  and  illiterates  were  given  as  far  as  practicable  the  ele- 
ments of  an  English  education. 

SCHOOLS  ON   GOVERNMENT  INDUSTRIAL  RESERVATIONS. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  plans  for  the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  schools  for  the  children  of  workers  employed  on  Govern- 
ment industrial  reservations  where  munitions  and  accessories  were 
manufactured  for  the  Army  were  formulated  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  and  were  later  approved  by  the  Third  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War.  By  order  of  August  13,  1918,  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance directed  that  the  Community  Organization  Branch  of  the 
Industrial  Service  Section,  Production  Division,  be  charged  with 
the  organization  and  control  of  such  schools.  This  branch  was  ac- 
cordingly organized  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  a  director 
and  an  assistant  director  were  placed  in  charge.  School  systems 
have  been  organized  or  projected  on  reservations  at  or  near  the  fol- 
lowing places:  Elmwood,  X.  J.;  Mays  Landing,  N.  J.;  Delaware 
City,  Del.;  Tullytown,  Pa.;  Perry ville,  Md.;  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
Seven  Pines,  Va.;  Penniman,  Va.;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Muscle  Shoals, 
Ala.;  Sheffield,  AJa.;  Brunswick,  Ga.  The  schools  are  supported  by 
allotment  from  Federal  appropriations.  Superintendents,  princi- 
pals, and  teachers  are  employed  under  the  direction  of  the  central 
office  in  Washington, 
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KAVAIi  BDUCATION. 

In  a  maimer  similar  to  that  of  the  Army,  the  Navy's  educational 
system  has  undergone  great  expansion  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  In  general,  its  system  of  training  in  war  time  parallels  that 
of  the  Army.  That  is  to  say,  men  are  inducted  into  the  service  in 
practically  the  same  way  and  are  given  such  preliminary  and  special 
training  as  the  needs  of  the  Navy  and  their  previous  education  and 
aptitudes  call  for.  By  an  agreement  between  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  the  Navy  was  allotted,  under  the  "draft  law"  of 
August  31, 1918,  about  15,000  men  per  month.  These  i-eceived  train- 
ing, as  circumstances  determined,  either  in  the  "  naval  section "  of 
the  Students  Army  Training  Corps — at  over  90  educational  insti- 
tutions— or  in  the  various  naval-training  stations  and  camps  throng- 
out  the  country.  They,  as  well  as  the  men  of  the  Army,  are  entitled 
under  the  law  to  vocational  rehabilitation  in  case  of  mutilation  in  the 
discharge  of  duty.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  number  of 
cadets  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  law. 

BKLABOED  ACTIVITIES  OF  THB  DEPABTMZNT  OF  LABOR. 

When  a  state  of  war  was  declared  between  the  United  States  and 
the  German  Government,  the  Department  of  Labor  already  included 
within  its  activities  several  lines  of  educational  endeavor,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization 
and  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  it 
was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  department's  activities  along 
various  lines,  including  educational.  Three  notable  agencies  whidi 
touch  education  and  which  have  been  organized  within  the  last 
biennium  are  the  Employment  Service,  the  Information  and  Educa- 
tion Service,  and  the  Training  and  Dilution  Service.  Each  of  theae 
offices  is  organized  as  a  bureau  and  has  a  director  in  charge. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
general  powers  conferred  upon  the  Department  of  Labor  by  Chapter 
141,  Acts  of  Congress  of  1912-13,  and  of  the  more  specific  powers 
conferred  upon  the  division  of  information  of  the  department  by 
section  30,  chapter  29,  Acts  of  1916-17  (Immigration  Act).  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  Congress  appropriated  (Sundry 
Civil  Act  of  July  1, 1918),  $6,600,000— 

to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  during  the  jnresent  emergency  to  fnrni^  such 
Information  and  to  render  such  assistance  In  the  employment  of  wage  earners 
throughout  the  United  States  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  In  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  to  aid  in  the  standardization  of  all  wages  paid  by  the  GovemmeBt 
of  the  United  States  and  its  agencies. 
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As  a  part  of  the  work  of  this  "service,"  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve 
and  the  collegiate  section  of  the  Women's  Division  were  organized.  In 
the  spring  of  1018  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve  was  mobilized  and 
trained,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  spend  their  vacations  in  the  country 
at  farm  work.  Effort  was  also  made  to  induce  boys  so  employed 
in  vacation  time  to  return  to  school  in  the  autumn.  In  connection 
with  the  reserve  a  collegiate  section  was  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mobilizing  college  students  in  a  similar  manner.  One  of 
the  functions  of  the  Women's  Division  involves  the  placement  of 
women,  particularly  college  women,  in  suitable  positions. 

The  Information  and  Education  Service  is  educational  in  that 
it  is  an  information-giving  bureau.  It  was  organized  as  a  separate 
agency  after  the  passage  of  the  Sundry  Civil  Act  of  July  1,  1918, 
which  appropriated  $225,000  for  '*  information  and  education  serv- 
ice." A  similar  appropriation  in  the  same  act  was  that  of  $150,000 
for  the  "  training  and  dilution  of  labor."  In  war  time  it  was  found 
necessary  to  infiltrate  unskilled  labor  into  the  industries  to  do  a 
part  of  the  work,  usually  simple  processes,  formerly  done  by  the 
skilled  worker.  Prior  to  induction  into  such  employment  the  pros- 
pective employee  needs  a  short  period  of  training.  This  "training 
and  dilution  of  labor  "  is  the  work  with  which  the  office  here  men- 
tioned is  concerned. 

In  connection  with  the  two  older  offices  of  the  department  which 
are  in  a  measure  concerned  with  education  there  are  two  notable 
activities  of  recent  development.  By  act  of  June  29,  1906,  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  was  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Seci-etary  of  Labor,  with  "  all  matters  concerning  the  naturalization 
of  aliens."  Under  this  authorization  and  in  pursuance  of  a  plan 
fonnulated  in  April,  1914,  this  bureau  has  during  the  last  three  years 
sought  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  public  school  authorities  through- 
out the  country  in  the  Americanization  of  prospective  citizens  of  for- 
eign birth.  It  furnishes  these  authorities  the  names  and  addresses 
of  declarants  for  citizenship  and  petitioners  for  naturalization  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  these  declarants  and  petitioners  under  the 
Americanizing  influence  of  the  public  school,  and,  by  means  of  let- 
ters and  otherwise,  seeks  to  induce  them  and  their  wives  to  take 
advantage  of  the  school  opportunities  afforded  them.  It  also  pub- 
lishes and  furnislies  a  manual  for  teachers  and  a  textbook  for  the 
use  of  prospective  citizens.  Authority  for  the  provi^'on  of  textbooks 
is  embodied  in  the  Naturalization  Act  of  May  9, 1918. 

In  addition  to  its  other  duties  the  Children's  Bureau  was  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  act  of  September  1,  191C,  entitled,  "  An 
act  to  prevent  interstate  commerce  in  the  products  of  child  labor, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  and  proceeded  with  the  work  of  carryinfi: 
the  act  into  effect  imtil  it  was  declared  unconstitutional  } 
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cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  rendered  Jime  3, 
1918.  This  decision  was  conclusive,  rendering  the  so-called  "  child- 
labor  law"  wholly  invalid  and  inoperative. 

OTHER  AGENCIES. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  review  to  enumerate  and  describe  til 
of  the  Government's  educational  activities,  nor  to  treat  exhaustively 
all  those  that  have  been  undertaken  within  the  past  two  years. 
There  are,  however,  some  other  activities  that  merit  notice  here,  es- 
pecially since  they  are  the  outgrowth  of  laws  enacted  within  the  per- 
iod comprehended  by  this  chapter.  Among  these  are  the  training  of 
shipyard  workers  and  seamen  under  the  Shipping  Board,  the  dis- 
semination of  information  and  the  promotion  of  a  wholeson^e  na- 
tional spirit  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  and  the  con- 
duct of  propaganda  for  the  conservation  of  food  and  fuel  by  the 
Food  Administration  and  the  Fuel  Administration,  respe<^tively. 
From  its  organization  the  Shipping  Board  has  sought  to  provide 
and  to  train  as  far  as  possible  the  workers  necessary  to  build  the 
ships  provided'for  by  the  shipping  law,  and  to  man  these  ships  after 
their  entry  into  the  marine  service.  In  the  planning  of  courses  of 
instruction  and  the  organization  of  its  training  system,  the  board 
has  had  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation. The  other  agencies  mentioned,  particularly  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information  and  the  Food .  Administration,  have  used 
school  channels  extensively  for  their  respective  purposes. 

EXPANSION    OP  THE   BUREAU  OF   EDUCATION. 

For  some  years  Congress  has  from  time  to  time  increased  the  ap- 
propriations made  for  the  Bureau  of  Education.  During  the  past 
two  years  these  increases  have  amounted  to  $36,760,  exclusive  of 
allowances  for  work  among  the  natives  of  Alaska.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1919,  the  total  appropriation,  exclusive  of  the 
sum  for  Alaska,  is  $162^60.  Increments  to  appropriations  already 
provided  in  earlier  laws  include  additions  to  the  classified  clerical 
force  and  more  funds  for  the  payment  of  traveling  expenses.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1918  the  sum  allowed  for  the  investigation  of  rural 
education  and  industrial  education  was  increased  from  $36,000  to 
$45,000,  and  a  part  of  the  latter  sum  was  made  available  for  school 
hygiene.  This  appropriation  was  raised  to  $60,000  for  the  current 
year.  During  the  same  period  the  allowance  for  school  and  home 
gardening  was  increased  from  $5,700  to  $7,500.  New  lines  of  work 
were  authorized  in  191&-19  by  appropriations  of  $9,000  for  the  "in- 
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vestigation  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  including  evening 
schools,  and  the  wider  use  of  the  schoolhouse  in  cities  and  towns," 
and  $4,300  for  the  "  investigatiou  of  kindergarten  education."  Thus, 
by  increments  to  its  annual  allowances,  and  by  new  authorizations, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  is  continually  expanding,  but  there  remain 
.various  lines  of  valid  endeavor  which  it  is  not  3'et  able  to  undertake. 

COUNCIL   OF    NATIOXAL   DEFENSE. 

The  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  approved  August  20,  1916, 
provided  for  a  Council  of  National  Defense  to  consist  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  War,  Navy,  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor, 
and  to  have  associated  with  it  an  advisory  commission,  to  consist  of 
not  more  than  seven  members,  appointed  by  the  President.  Among 
other  duties  the  council  is  charged  imder  the  act  with  the  "  coordina- 
tion* of  industries  and  resources  for  the  national  security  and  wel- 
fare" and  with  the  "creation  of  relations  which  will  render  possi- 
ble i'n  time  of  need  the  immediate  concentration  and  utilization  of 
the  resources  of  the  Nation."  The  council  has  accordingly  sought, 
in  various  ways  to  mobilize  and  coordinate  America's  resources,  in- 
cluding educational  facilities.  ^Vmong  the  important  agencies 
organized  by  the  council  are  the  Committee  on  Engineering  and  Edu- 
cation, the  Woman's  Committee,  the  Committee  on  Labor,  and  the 
State  Councils  Section,  all  of  which  have  done  appreciable  service 
in  collecting  data  and  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  the  educational 
forces  of  the  country.  The  act  making  appropriations  for  sundiy 
civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1919,  appropriates  $400,000  for  the  work  of  the  council. 

STATE  LEGISLATION. 

Since  there  have  been  53  regular  sessions  of  legislatures  and  a  \ 
number  of  special  sessions  within  the  last  two  years,  the  volume  of 
school  legislation  enacted  in  that  time  has  been  very  large.  It  is 
safe  to  estimate  the  number  of  bills  enacted  into  laws  aflfecting  edu- 
cation to  have  been  more  than  1,000.  Wliatever  the  exact  number 
may  be  it  is  obviously  too  large  to  permit  extensive  treatment  of 
every  act,  or  even  of  every  important  act,  in  a  brief  survey  of  the 
kind  attempted  here.  Moreover,  brief  digests  and  discussions  of 
these  acts  are  presented  elsewhere  in  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  In  this  chapter  the  effort  is  made  to  consider  the 
more  significant  educational  movements  and  to  show  their  progress 
through  the  enactment  of  law. 
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OENBRAL  STATE  ADMIKI8TRATI0K. 

The  constant  state  of  flux  and  change  of  statutory  law  is  not  so 
apparent  in  legislation  affecting  general  State  administration  as  it  is 
in  the  details  of  the  school  system,  or  with  the  smaller  units  of  school 
control.  There  are,  however,  some  recent  laws  affecting  State  depart- 
ments of  education  and  general  State  school  policies  that  merit  es- 
pecial notice.  Among  these  are  acts  relating  to  the  organization  and 
powers  of  State  boards  of  education  and  the  powers  and  duties  of 
superintendents  of  public  instruction  and  provisions  for  State  com- 
missions for  various  purposes.  An  Illinois  act  of  1917  reorganizes 
the  civil  administration  of  that  State  by  creating  nine  administra- 
tive departments.  Among  these  is  a  "department  of  registration 
and  education."  In  addition  to  the  director,  there  are  created  in  this 
department  the  offices  of  assistant  director  and  superintendent  of 
registration  and  education  and  a  board  to  have  control  of  the  normal 
schools.  This  board  consists  of  nine  officers  of  the  several  depart- 
ments, the  director  of  registration  and  education,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  All  offices  created  by  this  act  are  filled 
by  appointment  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  four  years,  unless 
otherwise  provided  in  the  act.  The  department  of  registration  and 
education  succeeeds  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  board  of 
education.  Among  other  duties  it  is  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
examinations  of  applicants  for  licenses  to  practice  various  profes- 
sions and  vocations,  and  with  investigations  and  the  dissemination  of 
information  respecting  the  resources,  zoology,  botany,  entomology, 
geology,  and  water  supply  of  the  State. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  of  Kansas  (Ch.  297,  Acts  of  1917)  pro- 
vides for  the  management  of  State  institutions  by  a  State  board  of 
administration.  This  board  consists  of  three  qualified  electors  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate ;  the  governor 
is  himself  a  member  and  chairman.  The  appointed  members  are  to 
serve  for  terms  of  four  yeaira.  Their  salaries  are  $3,600  each,  and 
their  entire  time  must  be  devoted  to  the  duties  of  the  board.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  act^  the  board  of  directors  of  the  several  educa- 
tional, benevolent,  penal  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  are 
abolished,  and  the  State  board  of  administration  succeeds  to  their 
powers  and  duties. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  distinct  tendency  in  this  country  to 
replace  ex-officio  boards,  or  boards  made  up  wholly  or  in  large 
measure  of  incumbents  of  other  offices,  with  members  chosen  directly 
from  the  people.  Utah  made  a  change  in  its  State  board  of  educa- 
tion in  accordance  with  this  tendency  in  1915,  and  in  1917  (Cb.  478) 
Wisconsin  did  likewise.  In  the  latter  the  board  formerly  consist 
of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
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struction,  one  person  appointed  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State 
university,  and  one  appointed  by  the  regents  of  the  normal  schools. 
By  the  act  of  1917  the  board  is  constituted  as  follows:  Governor, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  one  member  appointed  by  the 
regents  of  the  university,  one  member  appointed  by  the  regents  of 
the  normal  schools,  and  five  persons  appointed  by  the  governor  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate.  The  terms  of  the  five  appointed  by  the 
governor  are  five  years  and  are  overlapping,  one  member  being  ap- 
pointed each  year.  The  board  is  charged  with  the  management  of 
of  the  fiscal  and  business  affaii*s  of  the  educational  agencies  of  the 
State. 

The  State  board  of  education  of  Wyoming,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, is  a  board  in  which  the  only  ex-officio  member  is  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  This  officer  and  six  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  compose,  under  chapter  120,  Acts  of  1917, 
the  board  of  education  of  that  State.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the 
board  are  outlined  as  follows:  To  have  general  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  public  schools,  to  fix  standards  for  the  courses  of  study 
in  elementary  and  high  schools,  to  make  rules  for  the  certification  of 
teacher's,  to  conduct  educjitional  investigations,  to  have  general  over- 
sight of  vocational  and  other  special  schools  receiving  State  aid,  to 
advise  the  trustees  of  the  university  with  respect  to  the  normal  de- 
partment of  that  institution,  to  assume  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
State  board  of  examiners  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates. 
The  board  is  also  authorized  to  appoint  a  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion who  is  made  its  executive  officer. 

By  an  act  of  1917  Tennessee  provided  that  at  least  three  of  the  nine 
members  of  its  State  board  of  education  must  be  chosen  from  the 
minority  political  party. 

Another  line  along  which  legislatures  have  approached  State  ad- 
ministrative problems  in  recent  years  is  the  creation  of  commissions 
to  make  special  studies  and  reports  on  educational  conditions  or  par- 
ticular phases  of  education.  The  greater  number  of  these  commis- 
sions has  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  making  recommendations 
Tvith  regard  to  codifying  the  school  laws  and  eliminating  contradic- 
tions and  inconsistencies.  That  such  a  codification  is  needed  in 
inany  States  is  apparent  to  anyone  who  examines  carefully  the 
pamphlets  of  school  laws  published  by  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion. Nor  is  this  need  unknown  to  State  school  administrative 
officers.  In  the  preface  to  the  "  Georgia  School  Laws  and  Decisions," 
published  by  that  State's  department  of  education,  Superintendent 
M.  L.  Brittain  says: 

By  reason  of  recent  legislation  many  contradictions  occur  in  the  Georgia 
school  laws.    ^    •    •    For  this  reason  it  has  been  thought  wise  to  publish 
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lonly]  extracts  of  our  more  important  and  moBt  oeeesaary  ^Klucatiooal  lesii' 
latioD  until  the  right  is  granted  to  arrange  tbe  laws  changed,  omit  those  prac- 
tically repealed,  and  to  print  a  complete  and  thorough  school  code. 

The  legislature  of  1918  provided  for  a  commission  to  codify  the 
school  laws  of  Georgia. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  of  1918  took  a  similar  step  and  provided 
for  a  ^'  commission  to  study  educational  conditions  in  Virginia  and 
elsewhere  and  to  report  to  the  next  general  assembly  its  findingB, 
together  with  recommendations  for  a  revision  of  the  school  laws  and 
amendments  to  Article  IX  of  the  constitation.^' 

In  1917  the  legislatures  of  Arizona,  Delaware,  and  North  Carolina 
provided  for  commissions  to  codify  their  school  laws.  The  usual 
provision  in  enactments  of  this  character  is  for  a  commission  to  study 
school  conditions  in  the  State  and  elsewhere  and  to  make  to  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature  a  report  embodying  recommendations  ss 
to  legislation.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  in  the  amounts  of 
money  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  commissions.  This  is  im- 
portant, for  the  study  should  be  thorough,  and  sufficient  time  and 
energy  should  be  devoted  to  the  report  and  the  draft  of  the  proposed 
school  code  to  make  them  thoroughgoing. 

Another  sort  of  commission  created  in  1917  was  that  provided  by 
an  act  of  the  Michigan  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  making  investi- 
gations and  submitting  reports  and  reconunendations  with  regard  to 
child  welfare. 

Except  as  already  indicated  in  connection  with  State  boards,  the 
chief  State  school  officer,  called  '^superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion" in  most  States,  has  been  the  subject  of  only  minor  legislation 
within  the  past  two  years.  This  legislation  has  concerned  chiefly  the 
manner  of  choosing  State  superintendents  and  their  compensation 
and  assistants.  In  Iowa,  prior  to  1917,  the  superintendent  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  but  the  legislature  of  that  year  (ch.  318) 
repealed  this  provision  and  provided  instead  for  his  election  by  the 
qualified  electors.  A  law  of  Nebraska  enacted  in  the  same  legislative 
year  (ch.  37)  provides  for  the  nonpartisan  nomination  and  election 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  county  superintendents 
of  schools,  and  regents  of  the  State  university.  The  State  of  Idaho 
has  had  since  1013  both  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
a  State  commissioner  of  education,  the  latter  office  having  been 
created  by  statute  in  that  year.  Put  since  the  office  of  superintendent 
was  provided  for  in  the  constitution,  the  effort  to  substitute  a  com- 
missioner for  a  superintendent  involved  the  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution so  as  to  abolish  the  latter  position.  Accordingly  the  necessary 
amendment  was  proposed  by  the  legislature  of  1917.*    A  new  law  of 
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Maryland  enacted  in  1918  requires  the  State  superintendent  to  fc  a 
graduate  of  a  standard  college. 

Acts  of  Connecticut  and  Michigan  passed  in  1917  provide  for  an 
assistant  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  a  deputy  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction,  respectively.  The  act  of  Michigan 
also  added  two  assistant  superintendents.  Enactments  of  Arizona  and 
Delaware  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  compensation  of  the  chief 
school  oflScer  of  those  States.  South  Dakota  in  the  same  year  fixed  by 
law  the  allowance  for  expenses  of  the  State  superintendent.  Among 
other  duties  the  oflSce  of  director  of  State  institutions,  created  in  Ver- 
mont by  act  of  March  2,  1917,  includes  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  Vermont  Industrial  School  and  the  Vermont  State  School  for 
Feeble-minded  Children. 

COUNTY  ADMINISTRATION   AND   SUPERVISION. 

For  several  years  the  county  as  a  unit  of  school  administration  has 
been  much  in  the  minds  of  educators,  and  the  subject  has  been  much 
discussed  both  among  school  men  and  in  State  legislatures.  In  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  said  that  there  are  three  schools  of  thought  with 
regard  to  local  units  of  school  administration :  First,  there  are  those 
who  favor  the  county  as  the  unit,  and  in  strong  form ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  would  submerge  the  district  as  constituted  in  many  States 
and  make  the  county  as  effectually  a  unit  of  school  control  and  super- 
vision as  the  city  generally  is.  A  second  group  would  have  the 
"  county  unit "  in  modified  form,  leaving  to  each  community  a  meas- 
ure of  local  autonomy;  and  then  there  is  the  third  group,  which  is 
averse  to  abandoning  the  district  system  or  township  system,  accord- 
ing as  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  is  preferred.  Whatever  may  be 
the  final  outcome  there  is  without  doubt  a  trend  toward  the  "  county- 
unit  "  system  at  the  present  time.  In  his  book,  "  The  Rural  Teacher 
and  His  Work,"  Dr.  H.  W.  Foght  classifies  19  States*  as  having 
adopted  the  county  plan  of  organization  and  mentions  a  twentieth 
State '  which  permits  its  less-populous  counties  to  adopt  this  plan  by 
vote  of  the  people.  As  between  the  advocates  of  what  has  been  called 
the  "  pure  county  type  "  and  those  who  prefer  a  modified  form,  results 
so  far  attained  are  indecisive.  Dr.  Foght  classifies  10  States  as  be- 
longing to  the  "  mixed  or  semicounty  type,"  though  he  himself  would 
appear  to  favor  the  stronger  organization. 

Within  the  biennium  treated  here,  the  most  notable  change  to 
the  county  system  was  that  made  in  New  Mexico  in  1917.  By  act 
of  the  legislature  (ch.  105)  that  State  provided  for  a  county  board 

1  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Utah,  Virginia,  and  Washington. 

•  Nebraska. 
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of  education  of  five  members  to  consist  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools  and  four  qualified  electors  appointed  by  the  district 
judge.  This  board  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  sdxools 
throughout  the  county,  excepting  those  in  incorporated  cities,  towns, 
and  villages.  In  general,  this  law  of  New  Mexico  may  be  regarded 
as  representing  the  modified  form  of  county  administraticm.  In 
the  matter  of  finances  the  State  and  county  funds  are  apportioned 
to  school  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  school  census,  and  additional 
funds  may  be  provided  by  district  taxation.  The  expenditure  of 
rural  funds,  however,  is  administered  by  the  county  board.  Teach- 
ers are  employed  by  the  district  board  of  directors  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  county  board.  All  equipment  and  supplies  for  rural 
schools,  whenever  possible,  must  be  purchased  by  the  county  board 
in  quantities  and  at  wholesale  prices.  Rural  school  property  is 
vested  in  the  coimty  board,  and  districts  may  be  changed,  consoli- 
dated, or  abolished  by  the  same  authority.  County  superintendents 
remain,  as  formerly,  officers  elected  by  popular  vote.  Rural  high 
schools,  as  well  as  rural  schools  of  elementary  grade,  are  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  county  board. 

No  other  changes  of  great  importance  were  made  in  county  admin- 
istration in  1917  or  1918.  However,  in  North  Carolina  an  act  of 
the  former  year  provided  that  in  coimties  where  members  of  the 
county  boards  of  education  were  elected  by  the  legislature  candi- 
dates for  membership  in  boards  should  be  nominated'  at  the  party 
primaries  or  conventions  and  that  the  legislature  should  elect  mem- 
bers from  the  nominations  so  made.  In  a  Maryland  act  of  1918 
district  school  boards  are  authorized  to  reject  assignments  of  teachers 
to  their  respective  districts,  but  the  county  superintendent  is  not 
required  to  make  more  than  three  nominations  for  the  same  posi- 
tion. In  adopting  this  provision  Maryland  veered  back  slightly 
toward  the  "  semicounty  type." 

Laws  affecting  county  superintendents  of  schools  have  within  the 
past  biennium  generally  taken  the  form  of  provisions  for  increases 
in  salaries  and  for  deputy  or  assistant  superintendents.  Among 
the  States  which  raised  the  salaries  of  their  county  superintendents 
were  Arizona,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and 
South  Dakota.  Kansas  and  Minnesota  provided  increases  in  the 
larger  counties.  The  payment  of  the  expenses  of  superintendents 
was  provided  for  in  Montana,  Nebraska,  and  New  Jersey.  The 
law  of  the  last  mentioned,  as  amended  in  1918,  provides  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  superintendent,  upon  the  presentation 
of  proper  vouchers,  but  such  expenses  must  not  exceed  $125  in  any 
quarter  year.  Deputy  or  assistant  county  superintendents  were  pro- 
vided for  in  1917  in  Arizona,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Montana,  and  North 
Dakota.    A  South  Dakota  act  of  the  same  year  proiMled  for  the 
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nonpartisan  election  of  superintendents,  Kentucky,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  its  legislature  (1918),  repealed  an  older  law  which  required 
an  examination  for  certification  for  eligibility  to  the  oflSce  of  county 
superintendent.  In  lieu  of  this  provision  it  is  now  provided  that 
any  person  holding  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  education, 
bachelor  of  science  in  education,  an  advanced  certificate  issued  by 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  or  an  advanced  certificate  issued  by  the 
State  normal  schools  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  the  office. 

THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  legislation  under  this  head  within  the 
last  two  years  was  that  enacted  in  New  York  in  1917.  By  the  en- 
actment of  chapters  328  and  786  that  State  revised  and  reorganized 
its  whole  sj'stem  of  local  school  administration.  The  former  act 
affected  villages  and  rural  communities,  and  the  latter  concerned 
city  boards  of  education.  The  act  affecting  the  smaller  communities 
had  the  effect  of  abolishing  all  school  districts  as  units  of  school 
administration  and  substituting  therefor  a  larger  unit,  the  town- 
ship. This  act,  however,  was  repealed  by  chapter  199,  Laws  of 
1918,  and  the  old  district  system  was  accordingly  restored.  Chapter 
786  was  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  education  law,  by  providing 
for  a  board  of  education  in  the  several  cities  of  the  State."  Under 
its  provisions  a  city  formerly  having  nine  members  or  a  small  num- 
ber on  its  board  of  education  continues  to  have  the  same  number,  but 
in  all  other  cities,  except  New  York  and  newly  created  municipali- 
ties, the  number  of  members  is  reduced  to  nine.  New  York  City, 
which  formerly  had  a  board  of  46  members,  now  has  only  seven, 
and  boards  of  newly  created  municipalities  will  have  five  members. 
[Where  formerly  elected,  boards  will  be  elected  under  this  act,  and 
where  formerly  appointed  they  will  be  appointed  still.  In  general, 
this  law  leaves  the  functions  of  city  administrative  agencies  sub- 
stantially as  they  were  prior  to  its  passage.  Its  effect,  in  the  main, 
is  to  repeal  numerous  special  acts  and  to  make  more  uniform  the 
State's  system  of  city  school  administration.  In  the  legislature 
of  1918  it  escaped  the  fate  of  the  "township  act,"  having  been 
changed  only  by  minor  amendments. 

CX)NS0LIDATI0N. 

The  movement  for  consolidated  rural  schools  goes  on  without  abate- 
ment; in  every  legislative  year  it  is  the  subject  of  extensive  legisla- 
tion. Few  now  deny  that,  whenever  practicable,  the  one-room  rural 
school  must  give  place  to  a  larger,  better-equipped,  and  more  thor- 
oughly graded  seat  of  instruction.  In  States  having  county  adminis- 
tration consolidation  is  easily  effected  through  the  powers  of  th 
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county  board  of  education.  In  New  England  and  a  few  States  ebe^ 
where  a  method  of  consolidation  subsists  in  the  township  93r8t6m. 
Where  the  district  system  prevails,  laws  specifically  designed  to 
effect  a  union  of  two  or  more  districts  are  necessary.  In  view  of  this 
fact  one  looks  to  States  having  the  district  system  for  new  laws  relat- 
ing to  consolidation,  and  it  is  there  that  most  of  them  are  found* 
However^  practically  all  States  now  have  laws  on  the  subject,  and 
current  enactments  are  generally  of  the  nature  of  amendments  to 
existing  statutes.  Among  the  States  which  have  within  the  last 
two  years  changed  their  consolidation  laws  are  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Michigan,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Wisconsin.  In  the  first  six  of  these  the  new  enact- 
ments  relate  chiefly  to  the  manner  of  consolidating,  which  is  usually 
effected  by  vote  of  the  people  in  the  districts  concerned.  In  Indi- 
ana, the  transportation  of  pupils  was  the  subject  of  legislation. 
There  the  township  trustee  is  now  required  to  provide  transporta- 
tion for  all  children  who  reside  over  2  miles,  and  for  children  be- 
tween 6  and  12  years  of  age  who  reside  over  1  mile,  from  school.  A 
Kansas  act  authorizes  contracts  with  parents  or  other  custodians  to 
transport  their  own  children.  Mississippi  in  1918  authorized  school 
trustees  of  independent  districts  to  provide  transportation  for 
children  residing  over  2  miles  from  school.  A  Wisconsin  act  of  1917 
prescribes  conditions  on  which  State  aid  for  transporting  pupils  will 
be  granted. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SUPPORT. 

Two  phases  of  school  financing  are  prominent  in  present-day  legis- 
lation. These  are  (1)  the  general  tendency  to  increase  tax  rates  for 
school  purpases  and  (2)  the  effort  to  shift  the  burden  of  school  sup- 
port more  from  the  local  community  to  the  larger  units,  State  and 
county,  or  otherwise  to  equalize  educational  opportunities.  It  is  not 
practicable  nor  desirable  to  outline  here  all  recent  provisions  of  funds 
for  public  schools.  There  is  scarcely  a  State  which  has  not  amended 
within  the  past  few  years  its  law  providing  school  revenue,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  increases  in  taxes  have  been  allowed.  Among  the 
States  which  have  made  provision  for  such  increases  within  the  last 
biennium  are  Arkansas,  California,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  It  is 
-worthy  of  note  that  among  these  States  are  some  that  provide  for 
county  taxation  for  educational  purposes.  The  Legislature  of  Flor- 
ida, for  example,  proposed  in  1917  an  amendment  to  the  State  con- 
stitution^ which  is  designed  to  require  each  county  to  levy  on  all 
taxable  property  therein  a  school  tax  of  not  less  than  8  mills  nor 

^Ratified  by  the  Toters  at  the  November  election,  1918. 
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more  than  10  mills  on  the  dollar.  An  Idaho  statute  enacted  in  the 
same  year  requires  the  board  of  county  commissioners  to  levy  a  tax 
for  general  school  purposes  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  min- 
imum of  $15  per  capita  of  children  of  school  age.  An  Oklahoma 
act  provides  a  county  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  "  county-imit "  propaganda,  the 
tendency  toward  increased  State  appropriations  and  taxation  for  ed- 
ucation, and  the  advocacy  of  Federal  aid  to  the  State  school  systems 
may  all  be  regarded  as  parts  of  the  same  effort.  By  this  it  is  meant 
that  all  have  their  roots  in  the  recognition  of  the  unaided  local  com- 
munity's inability  to  provide  proper  school  facilities  and  of  the 
larger  unit's  duty  in  the  matter.  That  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
burden  of  school  support  will  be  taken  from  the  school  district  and 
aSBUmed  by  the  State  and  county — and  perhaps  by  the  Federal 
Qovernment — ^now  seems  certain ;  the  trend  of  legislation  is  without 
doubt  in  that  direction.  A  State  appropriation  for  rural  schools 
made  in  Texas  in  1917  amounts  to  $1,000,000  per  annum.  An 
amendment  to  the  constitution  proposed  by  the  same  legislature 
would  provide  a  State  tax  of  85  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.^  By 
an  act  of  the  same  year,  Delaware  provided  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $250,000,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  State's  income  tax,  "  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  schools."  The  Legislature  of  New  Mexico  pro- 
vided for  a  State  school  tax  of  one-half  mill  on  the  dollar. 

Legislatures  of  1918  were  no  less  generous  with  State  provision 
of  school  funds.  The  Louisiana  General  Assembly  proposed  five 
amendments  to  the  constitution,^  all  of  which  were  designed  to 
make  more  stable  the  State's  system  of  school  support  and,  partic- 
ularly, to  shift  the  burden  more  to  the  county  and  the  State.  Vir- 
ginia increased  from  10  to  14  cents  on  the  hundred  of  property  valu- 
ation the  State  tax  levy  and  added  $100,000  to  its  annual  appro- 
priation for  school  purposes.  In  the  Georgia  Legislature  the  annual 
appropriation  was  increased  $300,000,  and,  had  the  bill  become  a 
law  as  it  passed  the  lower  house,  the  increase  would  have  amounted 
to  $1,000,000.  Massachusetts  and  Maryland  also  showed  tendencies 
to  add  to  the  State's  share  in  school  support.  By  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  former,  State  aid  is  granted  to  high  schools  in  towns 
having  fewer  than  500  families  and  a  comparatively  low  average 
of  property  valuation. 

What  is  popularly  known  as  **  State  aid  "  is  a  common  form  of 
State  participation  in  school  maintenance.  This,  in  general,  serves 
two  purposes:  (1)  It  is  extended  to  the  weak  district  to  enable  it  to 
provide  adequate,  or  more  nearly  adequate,  common-school  facilities; 
and  (2)  it  is  granted  in  some  States  to  any  district  to  encourage  it 

^Ratified  by  the  votois  at  tbo  November  election,  1918. 
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to  provide  desirable  types  of  special  instruction,  such  as  agriculture 
and  home  economics.  Among  the  States  which  have  recently  enacted 
State-aid  laws,  or  amended  those  already  in  force,  are  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Missouri,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE  TEACHING  PERSONNEL. 

Under  this  head  are  included  the  several  elements  which  make  for 
the  development  of  efficient  instruction.  Among  these  elements  are 
adequate  training  for  the  prospective  teacher,  higher  salaries  and 
better  opportunities  in  the  teaching  profesion,  more  contentment  and 
security  in  employment,  and  better  social  conditions  amid  which  the 
teacher  may  do  his  work.  State  laws  looking  to  all  these  ends^  are 
to  be  found  in  recent  acts  of  legislatures.  With  regard  to  t»he  train- 
ing of  teachers  some  noteworthy  acts  have  been  passed  within  the 
past  year  or  two. 

A  Massachusetts  enactment  of  1918  authorizes  the  State  board  of 
education  to  expend  not  exceeding  $4,000  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  pupils  in  the  State  normal  schools.  In  New  York  an  act  of 
the  same  year  standardizes  the  compensation  of  the  faculties  of  the 
State  College  for  Teachers  and  the  normal  schools.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  a  salary  schedule  is  prescribed.  The  salaries  of 
the  president  and  the  dean  of  the  college  for  teachers  are  fixed  at 
$6,000  and  $4,600,  respectively,  and  the  principal  of  each  normal 
school  is  to  receive  the  same  pay  as  that  of  the  dean  of  the  college. 
The  compensation  of  the  professors,  assistant  professors,  instructors, 
and  assistant  instructors  in  the  college  for  teachers  and  of  the  heads 
of  departments,  assistants  in  departments,  and  critic  and  model 
teachers  in  the  normal  schools  begins  at  a  prescribed  minimum  for 
each  class  and  proceeds  by  annual  increments  to  a  maximum  which 
is  likewise  prescribed.  According  to  this  schedule  the  maximum  for 
professors  in  the  college  is  $4,000,  and  for  the  head  of  a  department 
in  a  normal  school,  $3,000.  An  act  passed  in  Nebraska  in  1917  pro- 
vides in  the  normals  of  that  State  an  "  elementary  course  "  and  an 
"  advanced  course  "  for  teachers  of  rural  schools.  The  Legislature 
of  Arkansas  in  the  same  year  authorized  the  State  normal  school  to 
issue  special  certificates  to  teachers  of  rural  schools  and  to  persons 
completing  the  two-j^ear  course  in  home  economics.  A  Washington 
act  established  extension  departments  in  the  nermal  schools  of  that 
State.  Increases  in  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  institutions  for  the 
training  of  teachers  were  provided  in  many  States. 

Another  type  of  teacher  training — a  type  designed  chiefly  to  pre- 
pare persons  to  teach  in  rural  communites — is  that  found  in  high 
schools  and  now  become  widespread  in  the  country.     Twenty-five 
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States  have  laws  providing  for  such  training.  Among  these  are  two, 
Montana  and  Wyoming,  whose  legislatures  made  the  provision  in 
1917.  The  usual  law  on  this  subject  authorizes  approved  four-year 
high  schools  to  offer  training  courses  and  to  grant  diplomas  upon 
which  teachers'  certificates  of  elementary  grade  may  be  issued  with- 
out further  examination.  These  laws  also  generally  provide  State 
aid  for  the  payment  of  instructors  in  the  normal  branches. 

Teachers'  salaries,  a  constant  subject  of  legislation,  occupied  the 
attention  of  legislative  assemblies  in  1917  and  1918,  as  well  as  those 
of  previous  years.  In  fact,  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  consequent 
rise  in  wages  elsewhere  made  more  acute  the  problem  of  retaining 
teachers  in  their  positions  at  prevailing  rates  of  pay,  and  this  condi- 
tion coutd  hardly  escape  the  attention  of  legislatures.  The  two  usual 
tottAs  of  salary  legislation,  provisions  for  increased  funds  for  tuition 
purposes  *nd  minimum-salary  laws,  were  in  evidence.  Of  the  first 
of  these,  note  has  already  been  made  under  the  heading  "public- 
school  support."  Among  the  States  which  prescribed  minimum 
amounts  that  may  be  paid  to  teachers  or  which  amended  existing 
statutes  on  the  subject  were  Massachusetts,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Wisconsin.  The  usual  law  of  this  char- 
acter prescribes  a  minimum  monthly  stipend  for  each  grade  of 
teachers,  particularly  teachers  of  the  elementary  grades.  Thus  Penn- 
sylvania in  1917  (No.  425)  provided  that  the  holder  of  a  provisional 
certificate  shall  receive  not  less  than  $45  per  month;  the  holder  of  a 
professional  or  a  normal  school  certificate,  not  less  than  $55;  and 
the  holder  of  a  permanent  certificate  or  final  normal  school  diploma, 
not  less  than  $60.  The  object  of  the  minimum  salary  law  is  twofold : 
It  protects  the  teacher,  especially  the  beginner,  from  thepenuriousness 
of  local  school  boards,  and  it  prevents  the  bargain-driving  board 
from  going  into  the  market  and  buying  the  cheapest  possible  teach- 
ing service.  In  both  aspects  it  has  a  tendency  to  improve  the  char- 
acter of  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

Two  kinds  of  laws  tend  to  give  the  teacher  a  feeling  of  assurance 
and  contentment,  a  desirable  state  of  mind  in  a  public  servant  so 
poorly  paid.  These  are  popularly  known  as  "tenure  laws"  and 
"pension  laws."  Of  the  former  there  are  as  yet  few  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  country,  that  of  Massachusetts  being  among  the  more 
notable,  but  teachers'  associations  and  like  agencies  are  continually 
furthering  the  propaganda,  and  legislatures  are  brought  more  and 
more  to  consideration  of  the  matter.  It  should  not  be  the  purpose 
of  a  tenure  law  to  make  secure  in  his  or  her  position  the  inefficient 
teacher,  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  efficient  teacher  be  relieved,  after 
a  reasonable  period  of  probation,  of  the  burden  of  having  to  stand 
annually  for  reelection,  and  that  on  the  school  board  should  be  placed 
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the  burden  of  showing  cause  why  any  teacher's  employment,  after 
the  period  of  probation,  should  be  discontinued. 

Many  laws  providing  for  the  retirement  of  superannuated  teachers 
are  now  in  force.  Thirty-seven  States  have  such  laws  applying  to  the 
whole  or  some  part  of  their  areas.  The  most  recent  development  in 
this  field  of  legislation  is  the  effort  to  put  retirement  systems  on  a 
sound  actuarial  basis.  The  acts  of  Connecticut  and  PditnsylVania' 
passed  in  1917  are  representative  of  this  effort. 

Among  the  laws  designed  to  improve  the  social  environment  of 
the  teacher  are  those  which  provide  for  "cottages"  or  other  homes 
for  teachers,  particularly  in  rural  sections  of  the  country.  A  few 
States  now  make  provision  for  such  cottages.  Among  these  are  Illi- 
nois, Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Nebraska,  and  Washington. 'The 
most  recent  addition  to  this  group  was  Mississippi,  which  in  an'  act 
of  1918  authorized  independent  school  districts  to  levy  a  tax  for'  the 
purpose  of  erecting  teachers'  homes.  The  provision  o:^  *  teachers' 
homes  in  connection  with  schoolhouses  would  seem  to  forecast  the 
coming  of  a  rural-school  plant  which  shall  consist  not  miBrely  of  a 
building  for  sheltering  the  pupils  during  the  hours  of  instruction, 
but  also  of  several  acres  of  land,  a  dwelling,  a  bam,  and  other  equip- 
ment suited  to  rural  life  and  rural  community  purposes.  There  is  in 
the  country  a  well-defined  movement  which  is  working  to  this  end, 

THE  CERTIFICATIOX  OF  TEACHERS. 

Aside  from  the  general  tendency  to  raise  the  requirements  of  qual- 
ification to  teach,  there  are  two  or  three  other  aspects  of  teacher- 
certification  w^hich  are  worthy  of  note.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
feature  of  recent  legislation  relating  to  this  subject  is  the  large  num- 
ber of  provisions  for  special  certificates.  These  are  of  various  kinds, 
as  for  manual  training,  agriculture,  industrial  subjects,  household 
economy,  physical  training,  kindergartens,  and  classes  for  special 
types  of  children.  Many  legislative  acts  of  recent  years  have  pro- 
vided for  the  certification  of  instructors  in  special  branches.  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  amended  its  law  in  1917  (ch.  699)  so  as  to 
authorize  county  boards  of  education  to  issue  special  certificates  to 
teachers  of  deaf  and  atypical  children  and  of  classes  in  citizenship, 
oral  expression,  library  craft,  commercial  Spanish,  and  vocational 
guidance.  Household  economy  is  a  subject  which  is  prominent  in 
laws  providing  for  certification  in  special  branches  or  classes.  The 
tendency  would  seem  to  be  to  require  of  full-time  teachers  in  this 
department  graduation  from  a  standard  high  school  and  the  comple- 
tion of  a  two-year  course  in  home  economics  in  addition  thereto. 
Thus  Michigan,  by  act  of  1917,  requires  the  completion  of  a  two-year 
course  in  the  subject,  such  course  to  be  completed  in  the  University 
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of  Michigan,  any  State  normal  school,  any  college  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State,  or  any  institution  approved  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction. 

The  certification  of  kindergarten  teachers  is  another  subject  of 
considerable  legislation.  Some  States,  in  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  kindergartens,  include  in  the  law  require- 
ments of  teachers.  Specialists  in  this  branch  of  education  hold  that 
a  kindergarten  teacher  should  have  completed  a  four-year  course  in 
high  school  and  at  least  a  two-year  course  in  a  training  school,  and 
the  tendency  in  legislation  appears  to  be  working  to  this  end. 
Maine,  in  1917,  provided  that  a  kindergarten  teacher  must  have  com- 
pleted at  least  a  two-year  course  in  kindergarten  training  and 
received  a  certificate  or  diploma  from  a  training  school  approved  by 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

Another  significant  feature  of  recent  certification  laws  is  the  pro- 
vision for  accrediting  approved  college  and  universi^  diplomas  and 
teachers'  credentials  issued  in  other  States.  Most  States  now  have 
legal  provisions  of  this  character.  Among  the  more  recent  laws  on 
the  subject  are  those  of  North  Carolina  and  Florida,  enacted  in 
1917,  and  that  of  Mississippi,  enacted  in  1918. 

THE  SCHOOL  TERM. 

In  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  42,  "  Minimum  School-term  Regulations," 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  it  was  shown  that  44  States 
had  at  that  time  established  by  law  a  ^minimum  term  of  from  60 
to  180  days'  schooling  for  each  organized  school  district"  The  four 
States  named  as  having  no  such  legal  provision  were  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Bhode  Island.  Since,  in  the  first  three  of 
these,  the  county-unit  sy^m  of  school  administration  prevails  and 
county  boards  of  education  are  authorized  to  distribute  State  and 
county  funds,  from  which  school  support  is  largely  derived,  to  local 
districts  according  to  their  respective  needs,  the  requirement  as  to 
a  minimum  term  there  is  not  so  essential  as  in  some  other  States. 
In  Rhode  Island,  where  the  public  schools  are  already  generously 
supported,  the  average  school  term  being  longer  than  that  of  any 
other  State,  minimum-term  regulation  would  appear  to  be  un- 
necessary. 

In  vie^  of  these  facts,  minimum-term  legislation  enacted  within 
the  last  two  years  must  of  necessity  have  partaken  largely  of  the 
nature  of  amendments  to  older  laws.  There  have  been,  however, 
scflne  noteworthy  enactments  of  this  nature.  Nebraska,  by  act  of 
1917,  increased  inmi  seven  to  eight  months  the  length  of  term  re- 
quired of  any  district  having  between  20  and  75  persons  of  school 
ago  and  fixed  at  not  less  than  that  length  the  term  fpr  any  ot^ 
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district  when  its  school  can  be  maintained  on  a  tax  of  15  mills  added 
to  funds  received  from  the  State.  North  Carolina  in  the  same  year  pro- 
vided for  an  annual  county  tax  to  aid  districts  in  maintaining  school 
for  not  less  than  six  montlis.  Reference  has  previously  been  made  to  an 
increase  of  $100,000  in  the  State  appropriation  for  school  purposes 
in  Virginia.  In  order  to  secure  the  best  possible  results  from  the 
increases  provided  in  State  funds,  the  legislature  attached  certain 
conditions  to  the  distribution  of  the  money  accruing  under  the 
appropriation  act.  One  of  these  conditions  is  that,  in  order  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  this  distribution,  the  district  must  maintain 
its  schools  for  an  average  of  seven  months  in  the  year. 

COMPULSORY   SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 

The  most  significant  attendance  law  enacted  in  this  country  within 
the  last  decade  was  that  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  in 
1918.  Its  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  48  States 
now  has  a  statute  requiring  attendance  at  school,  for  Mississippi's 
enactment  was  the  last  of  the  series.  All  of  the  States  are  now  com- 
mitted to  the  policy  of  requiring  children  to  attend  school  for  some 
period  of  their  lives  and  for  all  or  some  part  of  the  school  term. 
The  problem  is  no  longer  one  of  securing  initial  legislation  in  States 
not  having  attendance  laws,  but  rather  concerns  the  extension  of  the 
application  of  existing  laws  and  otherwise  making  them  more 
effective. 

licaching  the  last  of  a  series  conduces  to  retrospection.  The  period 
through  which  compulsory  attendance  was  extending  over  the  coun- 
try— ^"  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf" — was  of  G6  years'  duration.  The  brief  table  presented 
below  shows  the  years  in  which  the  several  States  enacted  their  ini- 
tial laws  on  the  subject : 


Date  of  enactment  of  compulsory  attendance  laws} 


Massachusetts 1852 

New  York 1853 

District  of  Columbia 1864 

Vermont 1867 

New  Hampshire 1871 

Michigan 1871 

Washington 1871 

Connecticut 1872 

New  Mexico 1872 

Nevada 1873 

Kansas 1874 

California 1874 

Maine 1875 

New  Jersey 1875 

^  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin, 


AVyomlng 1876 

Ohio 1877 

Wisconsin 1879 

Rhode  Island 1883 

Illinois 1883 

Dakota 1883 

Montana 1883 

Minnesota 1885 

Nebraska 1887 

Idaho 1887 

Colorado 1889 

Oregon 1880 

Utah 1890 

Pennsylvania 1895 

1914,  No.  2.  p.  10.  as  revlBed  to  date. 
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Date  of  enctcinient  of  oompulMory  attendance  Un6» — Oontiiiued. 

Kentucky ia06 

Indiana—*^ 1897 

West  Virginia 1897 

Arizona 1809 

Iowa 1902 

Maryland 1902 

MiaBonti 1905 

Tennessee 1906 

Delaware 1907 

North  Carolina 1907 


Oklahoma - 1907 

Virginia 1008 

Arkansas 1909 

Louisiana 1910 

South  Carolina 1915 

Texas 1915 

Florida 1915 

Alabama . 1915 

Georgia 1916 

Mississippi 1918 


This  table  shows  only  one  phase  of  compulsory  attendance — the 
time  of  its  introduction  into  each  of  the  several  States.  Another 
and  perhaps  more  important  phase  is  its  growth  in  public  favor  after 
embodiment  in  law.  This  can  not  be  shown  so  graphically.  The 
usual  course  of  the  compulsory  attendance  movement  in  a  State  is 
through  its  embodiment  in  law  and  on  into  a  period  of  extension  of 
application  and  the  adoption  of  more  effective  means  of  enforcement. 
Thus  North  Carolina  enacted  its  first  attendance  law  in  1907,  made 
State  wide  its  application  in  1913,  and  extended  the  age  limits  in  1917. 

The  new  law  of  Mississippi  becomes  applicable  in  a  county  or  in- 
dependent district  only  by  an  approving  vote  of  the  qualified  elec- 
tors residing  therein.  It  fixes  the  age  limits  at  7  and  14  and  requires 
attendance  for  at  least  60  days  in  each  year.  Other  noteworthy  atten- 
dance laws  of  1918  were  a  Massachusetts  act  further  regulating  the 
maintenance  of  county  truant  schools,  a  Kentucky  act  extending  to 
magistrates'  and  police  courts'  jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  under  the 
attendance  law,  and  a  Virginia  act  making  its  requirements  State  wide 
in  application.  Important  laws  were  enacted  in  1917  by  the  legis- 
latures of  Arkanses,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina, North  Dakota,  Khode  Island,  and  South  Dakota.  In  Arkansas 
the  requirement  is  extended  to  the  entire  State;  in  Connecticut,  a 
State  "  prosecuting  agent "  is  provided  to  enforce  the  law ;  in  Michi- 
gan, private  and  parochial  schools  are  required  to  make  reports;  in 
New  York,  the  number  of  days  of  required  attendance  each  year  is 
increased  from  160  to  180;  in  the  other  States  mentioned  the  age 
limits  are  extended  in  one  way  or  another. 

HEALTH   AND  SANITATION. 

Beference  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  chapter  to  some  wholesome 
effects  of  the  war  upon  educational  legislation.  Without  doubt  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe  and  Uie  accelerated  propaganda 
for  "  preparedness  "  in  this  country  gave  strong  impetus  to  physical 
training  in  the  public  schools.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  passage  of 
the  laws  of  New  York  and  Louisiana  in  1916,  and  by  the  adoption 
early  in  1917  of  provisions  for  physical  training  in  all  schools  c 
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for  military  training  in  high  schools,  or  for  both,  in  Arizona,  In- 
diana, Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  and  Oregon.  Since  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  California,  Delaware,  Michi- 
gan, Rhode  Island,  and  Maryland  have  enacted  similar  laws.  The 
law  of  Maryland  was  passed  in  1918  (ch.  269).  According  to  its 
provisions,  physical  training  must  be  provided  in  all  public  schools 
and  schools  receiving  State  aid.  The  State  board  of  education  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  regulate  such  training  and  to  appoint  a 
State  supervisor  of  physical  training  and  such  assistants  as  may  be 
deemed  necessar}'.  With  respect  to  recent  laws  providing  for  mili- 
tary science  and  tactics  in  secondary  schools,  it  may  be  noted  that 
in  only  two  States,  New  York  and  Arizona,  are  the  provisions  made 
mandatory  in  relation  to  both  school  authorities  and  high-school 
students.  In  New  Jersey,  the  State  board  of  education  is  authorized 
to  make  the  requirement  that  military  training  be  given  in  the  high 
schools.  Without  regard  to  military  training  in  high  schools,  the 
following  States  now  provide  by  law  for  physical  training  in  the 
common  schools:  California,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island.  All  of  these,  except  Il- 
linois, which  enacted  its  law  in  1015,  have  made  the  provision  within 
the  last  two  years. 

The  physical  examination  of  school  children,  which  had  its  begin- 
ning in  'San  Antonio  in  1890  and  attained  its  earliest  high  degi^ee  of 
development  in  Boston  in  1894,  is  now  provided  in  some  form  in 
all  States,  though  there  are  still  a  few  which  have  no  specific  law  on 
the  subject.  Recent  laws  are  concerned  with  the  extension  of  the 
l^ractice  and  with  the  provision  of  kindred  activities.  An  act  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  of  1917  requires  the  school  board  of 
every  city,  union,  special  or  town  school  district  to  submit  to  the 
qualified  electors  the  question  of  providing  medical  inspection  of 
schools.  A  Nevada  act  of  the  same  year  requires  teachers  to  make 
examination  of  school  children  to  ascertain  if  they  are  defective  as 
to  sight  or  hearing,  have  diseased  teeth,  or  are  addicted  to  mouth 
breathing.  North  Carolina  and  North  Dakota  provide  for  medical 
inspection  by  county  authorities.  In  Wisconsin  teachers  are  now 
required  by  law  to  send  insanitary  pupils  home.  Pennsylvania  and 
Rhode  Island,  under  acts  of  1917,  provide  for  the  professional  treat- 
ment of  certain  pupils — the  former  for  those  having  defective  eyes 
or  teeth  and  the  latter  for  those  having  defective  teeth.  In  1918  New 
Jersey  authorized  the  maintenance  of  dental  clinics  for  indigent 
cliildren,  and  Virginia  authorized  county  boards  of  supervisors  to 
Appropriate  county  funds  for  the  purpose  of  providing  medical  in- 
spection of  school  children  and  for  the  employment  of  nurses  to  visit 
schools  and  hom^. 

The  regulation  of  schoolhouse  construction  and  the  prevention 
of  the  common  use  of  drjaking  cups  and  the  like  were  likewise  sub-« 
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jccts  of  legislation  in  1917  and  1918.  Vermont  and  Wa^ngton  in 
the  former  year  enacted  laws  designed  to  protect  school  children 
from  accidents  cansed  by  automobiles.  Vermont  now  requires  within 
200  feet  of  a  schoolhouse  the  sign,  ^'  Two  hundred  feet  to  a  school- 
house."  In  Washington  the  sign,  "  School,  slow  down,"  must  be 
placed  within  100  yards  of  each  school.  A  few  States  regulated  the 
c(Histruction  of  fire  escapes,  and  California  and  Arizona  prohibited 
the  common  use  of  drinking  cups. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

High-school  laws  enacted  within  the  last  two  years  concern  chiefly 
the  extension  of  secondary  education.  As  seen  in  legislation  this 
extension  presents  three  noteworthy  aspects:  (1)  The  general  ten- 
dency toward  universal  high-school  education;  (2)  legislative  rec(^- 
nition  of  the  "  junior  high  school " ;  and  (3)  provision  for  the  "  junior 
college."  The  first  of  these  is  evidenced  by  the  recent  enactments  of 
a  number  of  States.  In  1917  New  Hampshire,  Michigan,  Kansas, 
and  Montana  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  tuition  fees  of  pupils 
of  secondary  grade  whose  home  districts  were  not  providing  adequate 
facilities  for  pupils  of  their  attainments.  In  the  first  two  of  these 
the  tuition  fees  are  paid  by  the  district,  in  the  latter  two  the  county 
bears  the  burden  of  payment.  In  several  other  laws  authority  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  high  schools  is  conferred.  A 
Tennessee  act  of  the  same  year  (chapter  96)  reorganizes  generally 
the  secondary  schools  of  that  State.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  elementary  schools  consist  of  the  first  eight  grades,  and  high 
schools  may  be  either  two-year,  three-year,  or  four-year  schools. 
The  courses  of  study  are  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education. 
.Without  affecting  four-year  schools  already  established,  the  county 
high-school  boards  may  establish  a  suflScient  number  of  two-year  and 
three-year  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  communities.  A  county 
tax  of  one-half  mill  is  authorized  for  the  promotion  of  secondary 
education.  The  county  court  elects  the  high-school  board.  An  Illi- 
nois act  of  1917  requires  all  that  part  of  a  county  not  in  a  school 
corporation  maintaining  a  four-year  high  school  to  be  organized  as  a 
^  nonhigh-school  district "  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  tax  and  pay- 
ing the  tuition  fees  of  high-school  pupils  residing  therein. 

The  junior  high  school,  which  is  now  widespread  in  the  country, 
has  received  specific  legislative  recognition  in  Vermont,  California, 
and  Michigan.  In  many  States  specific  legal  provision  for  such 
schools  is  unnecessary,  since  they  may  be  provided  imder  authority 
of  existing  law.  The  "  junior  college"  is  a  later  development  in  sec- 
ondary education.  It  consists  usually  of  an,  extension  of  the  four- 
year  course  to  include  two  additional  years,  which  correspond  i 
general  to  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  college.     Thi 
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States,  California,  Kansas,  and  Michigan,  made  provision  for  junior 
colleges  in  1917.  The  Kansas  act  (ch.  283)  provides  for  a  two- 
year  couree  in  advance  of  the  regular  course  approved  by  the  State 
board  of  education  and  applies  to  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes 
and  to  county  high  schools.  This  extension,  however,  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  qualified  electors  voting  at  an  election.  A  tax  of  2 
mills  in  a  city  or  one-tenth  mill  in  a  county  may  be  levied  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

In  1918  three  States  enacted  important  high-school  laws:  Massa- 
chusetts granted  State  aid  for  secondary  education  in  the  smaller 
towns;  Maryland  added  to  its  system  a  third  class  of  high  schools; 
and  Virginia  authorized  schools  of  two,  three,  or  four  rooms  to 
give  instruction  in  secondary  subjects,  if  approved  by  the  State  board 
of  education. 

SPECIAL   CLASSES   FOR  ATYPICAL   CHILDREN. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  States  now  have  institutions  to 
which  feeble-minded  youth  may  be  committed  and  given  training 
suitable  to  their  capacities,  and  other  States  are,  from  time  to  time, 
being  added  to  this  group.  Thus  Texas  provided  for  a  State  "farm 
colony"  for  the  feeble-minded  in  1915,  and  South  Carolina  made 
similar  provision  in  1918.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  atypical 
children  of  the  type  commonly  called  "institutional  cases"  are  soon 
to  be  provided  for  by  law,  but  the  higher  grades  of  subnormality, 
such  as  pupils  retarded  from  one  to  three  years  in  their  studies, 
have  received  less  legislative  attention.  There  are,  however,  some 
signs  that  provision  for  these  higher  grades  may  be  made  in  the  near 
future.  Already  special  classes  for  "backward  children"  are  widely 
maintained,  but  this  provision  needs  encouragement  and  direction. 
A  few  States,  as  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota, 
make  special  legal  provision  for  subnormal  children. 

The  New  York  law  was  enacted  in  1917  (ch.  533).  It  directs  the 
board  of  education  of  each  city,  union  free  school  district,  or  com- 
mon-school district  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  in  attendance 
upon  the  public  schools  therein  who  are  three  years  or  more  retarded 
in  mental  development  and  requires  the  board  of  each  city  or  union 
free  school  district  in  which  there  are  10  or  more  such  children  to 
establish  special  classes  for  them.  Any  school  corporation  having 
fewer  than  10  such  children  may  contract  for  their  instruction  in 
another  city  or  district  maintaining  classes  as  provided  by  this  act. 
An  amendment  of  1918  authorizes  boards  to  contract  with  approved 
institutions  in  lieu  of  organizing  special  classes.  A  Wisconsin  act 
of  1917  authorizes  city  and  village  districts,  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  superintendent,  to  establish  and  maintain  classes  for  "  ex- 
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ceptional  persons  of  school  age.''  A  State  supervisor  of  such  classes 
is  provided  for,  and  State  aid  is  granted  annually  to  the  extent  of 
<me-third  of  the  salary  of  each  teacher  so  employed,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $300  of  State  funds  may  be  paid  to  any  one  teacher. 

CIVIC    AND    rATRIOnC    INSTRUCTION. 

The  enactaient  of  laws  designed  to  provide  instruction  in  patriot- 
ism affords  another  example  of  the  impulse  given  to  some  kinds  of 
school  legislation  by  the  European  war.  Laws  enacted  for  this  pur- 
pose have  generally  taken  the  form  of  a  requirement  that  patriotic 
instruction  and  exercises  be  incorporated  in  the  school  curriculum 
and,  in  the  absence  of  an  earlier  law  on  the  subject,  provision  for  the 
display  of  the  United  States  flag  on  or  near  each  schoolhouse.  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Minnesota,  by  acts  of  1917,  provided  for  training  in 
the  duties  of  citizenship ;  and  in  the  following  year  New  York  and 
Texas  made  provision  for  patriotic  instruction.  In  New  York  an 
earlier  law  left  to  the  option  of  the  local  school  board  the  inclusion 
of  patriotic  lessons  in  the  curriculum.  The  new  law  requires  instruc- 
tion in  patriotism  in  all  schools,  both  public  and  private.  The  Texas 
law,  enacted  at  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  1918,  requires 
every  public  school-teacher  to  devote  at  least  10  minutes  each  school 
day  to  instruction  designed  to  inculcate  "  intelligent  patriotism.'* 

About  three-fourths  of  the  States  now  require  the  display  of  the 
United  States  flag  on  or  near  every  public  school  building.  By  act 
of  April  21, 1917,  Florida  required  the  display  of  the  flag  on  school- 
houses,  and  in  1918  Maryland  and  Texas  enacted  similar  laws. 
There  remain  10  States  of  the  South  which  have  no  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  recent  enactments  mentioned  here  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  all  States  may  soon  have  legal  provision  for  the  display 
of  the  flag. 

THB  EUMTNATIOK  OF  XLLTTERACY  AND  THE  AMBRIGANIZATION  OF  AIJEKS. 

In  some  aspects  the  immigrant  and  the  illiterate  native  present  to 
the  American  people  the  same  problem:  Both  are  civically  unad- 
justed, both  are  in  need  of  education  more  or  less  elementary  in 
character,  and  in  both  cases  it  is  in  large  measure  the  adult  who 
makes  the  problem.  Still  another  likeness  appears  in  the  fact  that 
the  same  kind  of  school,  the  evening  school,  will  either  serve  the 
purpose  of  Afl»ricanizing  the  alien  or  afford  instruction  for  the 
illiterate  native. 

Within  the  period  comprehended  by  this  review  several  States 
have  enacted  laws  looking  to  the  Americanization  of  the  alien  uid 
the  elimination  of  illiteracy.  The  custom  in  some  of  tiie  Southern 
States  of  ocmducting  ^^  moonlight  sdiools"  and  likf^activities  &)^ 
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the  instruction  of  illiterate  persons  is  growing.  In  a  few  States  these 
activities  are  conducted  under  the  direction  of  State  "  illiteracy  com- 
missions." In  addition  to  those  already  established,  commissions  of 
this  nature  were  created  in  Mississippi  in  1916  and  in  Arkansas  in 
1917.  No  State  appropriation,  however,  was  made  in  either  case. 
This  was  in  accord  with  past  practice,  for  initial  acts  creating  these 
commissions  have  generally  carried  no  appropriation,  the  commis- 
sion being  left  to  look  to  private  benefaction  for  support.  A  second 
step  in  the  procedure,  however,  has  been  reached.  In  1917  North 
Carolina  and  in  1918  Kentucky,  each  appropriated  $25,000  annually 
for  the  work  of  reducing  illiteracy  within  their  respective  borders. 
Thus  the  States  are  beginning  to  take  more  vigorous  hold  of  the 
l)roblem. 

The  legislature  of  New  York  in  1918  passed  three  acts  designed 
to  cure  the  malady  of  illiterate  citizenship  in  that  State.  An  act 
knawn  as  the  "Lockwood  law  "  authorizes  the  establishment  of  in- 
stitutes in  the  normal  schools  and  in  cities  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing teachers  to  give  instruction  to  adult  illiterates.  A  second  act, 
the  "Robinson  law,"  requires  attendance  at  either  day  or  evening 
school  of  all  persons  between  16  and  21  years  of  age  who  do  not  pos- 
sess such  ability  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  as  is  re- 
quired for  completing  the  work  of  the  fifth  grade  of  the  elementary 
school.  A  third  act  requires  the  maintenance  of  evening  scliools  in 
cities  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  and  in  union  free  school 
districts  under  certain  prescribed  conditions.  The  legislature  of 
Arizona,  at  a  special  session  in  1918,  provided  for  "  night  schools " 
in  districts  "  where  there  are  15  or  more  persons  over  16  years  of 
age  who  either  do  not  read  and  w  rite  the  English  language,  or  who 
do  not  speak  the  English  language."  State  aid  is  granted  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  provided  for  in  the  Arizona  act.  A  Missis- 
sippi act  of  the  same  year  authorizes  any  school  district  to  levy  a 
local  tax  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  evening  or  part-time  schools 
for  "  persons  in  need  of  such  instruction." 

Eeverting  to  the  legislation  of  1917,  one  finds  that  in  that  year 
at  least  a  dozen  States  enacted  laws  affecting  evening  schools.  Colo- 
rado authorized  the  establishment  of  public  day  and  continuation 
schools,  part-time  schools,  and  evening  classes  for  instruction  in  the 
arts  and  practices  of  trades  and  vocations,  and  empowered  the  State 
board  of  education  to  expend  State  funds  therefor.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Iowa  act  any  school  district  may  establish  evening 
schools  for  persons  over  16  years  of  age,  and  is  required  to  establish 
«uch  a  school  whenever  10  or  more  persons  entitled  to  attend  desire 
instruction  therein  in  the  common  branches.  Laws  of  California, 
Miimesota,  and  Tennessee  provided,  respectively,  for  both  day  and 
-evening  classes  for  persons  over  14  years  of  age,  for  eyeiiing  schools 
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for  persons  over  16,  and  for  "night  schools"  for  persons  over  I5. 
Nevadft  and  North  Dakota  provided  generally  for  evening  schools. 
An  act  of  New  Mexico  authorizes  the  directors  of  any  school  district 
in  which  there  are  10  or  more  illiterate  or  semi-illiterate  persons  to 
employ  the  day-school  teacher  to  give  such  persons  instruction  in 
the  evenings.  New  Jersey  now  provides  for  the  proportionate  pay- 
ment of  State  funds  for  evening  schools  for  foreign-born  residents 
when  the  aggregate  to  which  such  schools  are  entitled  exceeds  the 
State  appropriation.  The  new  law  of  South  Carolina  permits  per- 
sons over  21  years  of  age  to  attend  "public  night  schools."  West 
Virginia  authorizes  the  establishment  of  evening  schools  for  per- 
sons over  the  compulsory-attendance  age.  Wisconsin  increased  to 
three-fourths  mill  the  tax  that  may  be  levied  in  cities  for  industrial 
and  continuation  schools.  From  these  laws  at  least  one  significant 
fact  emerges:  The  older  evening  school  conducted  generally  as  an 
**  opportunity  school "  for  youth  is  now  more  extended  in  scope  and 
function  so  as  to  include  instruction  for  adults  who  are  in  need  of 
further  education  and  civic  adjustment. 

COMMUNITY  (WGANIZATION   IN    SCHOOLHOUSES. 

The  propaganda  for  the  "wid^r  use  of  the  school  plant"  is  now 
more  than  a  decade  old,  the  social  and  recreation  centers  of  Rochester^ 
N.  Y.5  having  attracted  wide  attention  as  early  as  1907,  but  the  con- 
ception of  this  "  wider  use  "  has  now  grown  broader.  "  The  ultimate 
unit  in  every  State,  Territory,  and  possession  of  the  United  States 
is  the  school  district.  Every  school  district  should  therefore  be  a 
little  democracy,  and  the  schoolhouse  should  be  the  community 
eapitol,"  says  Dr.  P.  P.  Olaxton.*  From  this  statement  one  gets  the 
idea  that  every  community  is  entitled  to  constitute  itself  a  little 
democracy,  centering  in  meetings  at  the  schoolhouse,  and  conducting 
such  legitimate  neighborhood  activities  as  it  may  deem  proper,  and 
without  doubt  this  is  the  trend  of  present-day  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  1917,  not  fewer  than  14  States  made  provision  in  one  form 
or  another  for  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  as  a  center  of  .community 
activities  other  than  the  ordinary  instruction  ^ven  to  pupils  in  the 
day  schools. 

Laws  permitting  local  school  authorities  to  open  schoolhouses  for 
recreational  and  other  community  purposes  were  enacted  in  1917  in 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Oklahoma,  and  Utah.  In  these 
laws  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  for  such  purposes  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  school  board ;  that  is  to  say,  the  board  is  the  final 
authority  in  determining  whether  the  school  plant  shall  be  so  used. 
Many  of  the  friends  of  the  community-center  movement  would  have 
laws  drawn  in  stronger  form.    They  would  have  them  requii'e  tho 
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school  board  to  open  the  schoolhouse  for  community  activities  when 
requested  so  to  do  by  a  sufficient  number  of  citizens.  Several  laws 
enacted  in  1917  were  framed  in  accordance  with  this  view.  Thus, 
the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  changed  from  permissive  to  manda- 
tory the  law  of  that  State.  The  district  or  city  board  of  educa- 
tion there  is  now  . required,  "subject  to  reasonable  regulations  to 
be  adopted  by  said  board  or  upon  notification  by  the  commissioner 
of  education,"  to  permit  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  for  community 
purposes.  In  New  York,  on  petition  of  25  citizens  of  any  school 
district  or  city,  the  district  board  of  trustees  or  city  board  of  edu- 
cation is  now  required  to  organize  and  conduct  community  centers 
and  civic  forums  and  to  provide  funds  for  their  support.  Ohio 
likewise  requires  school  boards  to  permit  such  use  of  school  property. 

An  important  feature  of  a  well-organized  community  center  is 
the  provision  for  a  "community  secretary,"  or  executive  officer  of 
the  community  organization.  This  office,  which  has  already  ap- 
peared in  practice,  is  now  appearing  in  laws  on  the  subject.  An 
example  is  found  in  chapter  86  of  the  New  flampshire  Acts  of  1917. 
This  law  authorizes  cities  and  towns  to  equip  and  operate  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers  and  to  employ  "such  play  leaders, 
playgi*ound  instructors,  supervisors,  recreation  secretary,  or  superin- 
tendent and  other  officials  as  it  deems  best."  Tlie  school  board  may 
be  given  charge  of  such  activities,  in  which  case  schoolhouses  may  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

The  act  of  Congress  making  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1918,  provided  "for  the  payment  of  necessary  expenses 
connected  with  the  organization  and  conducting  of  community 
forums  and  civic  centers  in  school  buildings,  including  *  ♦  ♦ 
payment  of  janitor  service,  secretaries,  teachers,  and  organizers, 
♦  *  *  $5,000."  This  provision  was  continued  in  the  appropria- 
tion act  for  the  current  year. 

A  North  Carolina  enactment  of  1917  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  provide  a  series  of  en- 
tertainments, varying  in  character  and  cost  and  consisting  of  motion 
pictures,  to  be  given  in  rural  schoolhouses.  One-third  of  the  cost  of 
these  entertainments  is  to  be  borne  by  the  State,  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  must  be  provided  by  the  county  board  of  education  or  the 
rural  school  community.  An  annual  State  appropriation  of  $25,000 
is  made  by  this  act.  An  act  of  the  South  Dakota  Legislature  author- 
izes school  districts  to  levy  taxes  for  community-center  purposes,  and 
a  Texas  act  permits  the  use  of  school  buildings  for  holding  elections. 

In  1918  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland  made  further 
provision  for  the  comunity  use  of  the  school  plant.  The  first  two  of 
these  authorized  the  use  of  schoolhouses  as  polling  places.   Maryland 
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provided  for  community  meetings  and  authorized  the  State  superin- 
tendent to  arrange  for  pictorial  instruction  in  the  schools. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

Textbook  laws  passed  within  the  past  two  ye^rs  present  no  espe- 
cially distinctive  features.  Free  textbooks  and  State  xmifonuity  have 
been  subjects  of  legislation  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  enactments 
of  1917  and  1918  followed  the  older  lines.  Montana,  which  prior  to 
1917  had  a  law  permitting  school  districts  to  furnish  books  free  of  co^t 
to  public-school  pupils,  amended  its  law  in  that  year  so  as  to  require 
that  books  be  so  furnished.    Florida  authorized  the  provision  of  free 

jctbooks  in  two  of  its  more  important  counties.  With  regard  to  uni- 
tormity  of  textbooks,  one  important  law  was  enacted — ^Arkansas 
(act  112)  changed  its  system  from  county  uniformity  to  State  uni- 
formity. 

A  phase  of  textbook  regulation  which  has  received  considerable 
attention  in  recent  years  is  the  requirement  that  any  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  offering  books  for  sale  or  exchange  in  the  State  must  file 
in  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  samples  of  such  books  and 
lists  of  prices  at  which  they  shall  be  sold.  Thirteen  States — Georgia, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming — ^now  make 
such  requirement,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  having  enacted  laws  to  that 
end  in  1917.  In  Georgia,  Indiana,  and  Mississippi  the  requirement 
applies  to  books  not  subject  to  the  uniform-textbook  Jaws.  States  which 
do  not  belong  either  to  this  group  of  so-called  "  filing  States  "  or  in 
the  list  of  those  providing  for  State  or  county  imiformity  are  Colo- 
rado, Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 

LIBRARIES. 

Some  months  ago  a  study  of  State  laws  relating  to  libraries  was 
made  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  a  summary  of  those  in  force 
January  1, 1918,  was  prepared.  This  suminary  disclosed  the  follow- 
ing facts  respecting  State  provision  of  library  facilities : 

Komber  having  State  libraries 48 

Komber  having  State  commissions  for  the  promotion  of  libraries 84 

Number  having  State  traveling  Hbrariew 33 

Number  having  State  legislative  reference  bureaus 30 

Number  having  State  historical  commissions  (official) 22 

State  aid  to  State  historical  societies 30 

Nxunber  providing  by  law  for  county  libraries . 10 

Namb^  providing  for  county  traveling  libraries . 13 

Number  providing  for  local  public  libraries-^ ^— ^ .^ 48 

Numl)er  providing  for  public  school  libraries — *- ^*.— .. 43 

State  aid  to  public  libraries 11 

State  aid  to  school  libraries 10 
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Of.  the  items  enumerated  in  tliis  table  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
in  the  library  legislation  of  recent  years  are  the  provisions  for  legis- 
lative reference  bureaus,  county  libraries,  and  school  libraries.  It 
will  be  observed  that  30  States  now  make  provision  for  legislative 
reference  bureaus,  whose  essential  function  is  to  make  comparative 
studies  of  legislation.  This  is  a  wholesome  sign,  for  it  shows  a  trend 
away  from  the  older  haphazard  manner  of  enacting  laws  and  toward 
the  practice  of  framing  new  legislation  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
of  other  States. 

In  1917  seven  States — ^Indiana,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia — authorized  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  county  public  libraries.  Whether 
this  forecasts  an  extension  of  the  coimty-library  system  to  all  parts 
of  the  country  not  already  supplied  with  local  commimity  libraries 
can  not  now  be  determined,  but  it  unquestionably  shows  a  very  strong 
present  tendency  to  provide  library  facilities  in  this  way.  The 
county  sj'stem  would  seem  a  thoroughly  feasible  system  for  niral 
sections  of  the  country.  A  county  library  located  at  the  county  seat, 
having  branches  at  other  centers  of  population,  and  sending  out 
traveling  collections  to  every  schoolhouso  as  a  distributing  station, 
can  be  made  to  serve  every  community  in  the  county.  School  li- 
braries, for  which  43  States  have  made  legal  provision,  have  been 
widely  extended  in  recent  years,  and  rightly  so,  but  the  county  library 
can  be  made  to  correlate  and  largely  increase  the  reading  facilities  of 
the  people. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  recent  legislation  affecting  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  is  that  which  regulates  the  finances  or  sys- 
tems of  support  of  State  colleges  and  universities.  In  the  matter  of 
general  maintenance  and  current  expenses,  there  is  a  tendency  both 
to  increase  the  amounts  allowed  and  to  stabilize  support  by  provid- 
ing  for  tax  levies  to  replace  the  older  practice  of  making  statutory 
appropriations.  Increases  in  appropriations  and  tax  levies  as  well 
were  allowed  within  the  last  two  years  in  several  States.  Colorado  in 
1917  provided  for  the  State  university  a  levy  of  eight  one-hundredths 
of  a  mill  in  addition  to  the  tax  already  authorized  for  that  institution, 
and  increased  to  the  extent  of  three-tenths  of  a  mill  the  tax  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  buildings  for  all  of  its  institutions  of 
higher  leaniing.  The  Kansas  Legislature  of  the  same  year  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  designed  to  authorize  the 
legislature  to  fix  a  tax  ra^e  fot  the  support  of  the  State  educational 
institutions.  The  Legislature  of  Washington  fixed  the  levy  for  the 
university  6i  that  State  at  seventy-four  one-hundredths  of  a  mill.  For 
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the  biennium  ending  June  30,  191d,  Illinois  appropriates  $4,800,000 
to  its  university,  and  the  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University 
of  California  is  allowed  to  increase  until  the  fiscal  year  1920  at  a 
rate  sufficient  to  make  for  each  year  a  sum  equal  to  107  per  cent  of  the 
sum  for  the  preceding  year. 

Provision  of  funds  for  buildings  and  kindred  outlays  for  higher 
institutions  was  likewise  prominent  in  the  legislation  of  1917.  In 
some  cases,  these  funds  were  provided  by  bond  issues,  and  in  others 
by  tax  levies.  North  CaiH>lina  and  Tennessee  chose  the  former  means. 
In  North  Carolina  an  issue  not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  in  amount  was 
authorized  f<»*  the  permanent  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the 
State's  educational  and  charitable  institutions,  and  in  Tennessee  an 
issue  of  $1,000,000  was  allowed  for  the  university.  Wyoming  pro- 
vided, for  the  purpose  of  permanent  buildings  and  improvements  at 
its  univendfy,  a  State  tax  of  one^ig^th  of  a  mill  in  addition  to  other 
taxes  and  appropriatioiis. 

The  teqdency  to  extend  to  a  wider  dientde  the  benefits  of  State 
instittttioiia  of  higher  learning  is  present  in  the  legislative  enactments 
considered  here,  as  it  has  been  in  those  of  some  former  years.  This 
extension  usually  takes  the  form  either  of  scholarships  or  of  provi- 
sion of  free  tuition  for  the  residents  of  the  State.  A  New  Hampshire 
act  of  1917  appropriates  $15,000  annually  to  Dartmouth  College,  and 
directs  that  out  of  this  amount  10  scholarships  be  provided  for  resi- 
dents of  the  State.  A  Virigina  act  of  1918  provides  119  scholar- 
ships—one from  each  of  the  school  divisions  of  the  State — at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  These  entitle  their  holders  "to  tuition  in 
the  college,  room  rent,  light,  heat,  and  attendance  free  of  charge." 
Where  there  is  more  than  one  applicant  in  a  school  division,  the 
beneficiary  is  to  be  selected  by  competitive  examination.  If  the 
holder  of  a  scholarship  remains  at  the  university  two  years  or  more, 
he  must  after  leaving  devote  two  school  years  to  service  as  an  admin- 
istrative officer  or  teacher  in  the  school  system.  A  new  Wisconsin 
law  (1917)  provides  free  tuition  at  the  university  for  students  whose 
parents  have  resided  in  the  State  one  year  or  more;  and  a  Montana 
act  authorizes  refimds  of  traveling  expenses,  less  $5,  of  students  in 
the  institutions  of  the  university  who  are  residents  of  the  State. 

The  administration  or  control  of  State  higher  institutions  was 
the  subject  of  legislation  in  a  few  States  in  1917  and  1918.  Arizona 
created  a  commission  of  three  members  to  devote  their  entire  time 
to  the  general  control  of  the  State  charitable,  penal,  and  reformatory 
institutions  and  to  the  supervision  of  the  finances  of  the  university, 
normal  schools.  Pioneer  Historical  Society,  State  library,  and  legis- 
lative i-eference  library.  Nevada  amended  its  law  so  as  to  recon- 
stitute the  board  of  regents  of  the  university;  this  board  now  .con- 
sists of  five  members,  elected  by  vote  of  the  people.    North  Carolina 
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increased  from  81  to  101  the  number  of  trustees  of  the  university  of 
that  State. 

In  1915  Massachusetts  provided  for  a  department  of  university 
extension  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  education.  The 
State  appropriation  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  was 
$90,000.  An  act  of  the  Legislatui-e  of  Wisconsin  passed  in  1917  au- 
thorized the  regents  of  the  State  university  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  training  school  for  public  service. 

The  State  of  Washington  in  1917  (ch.  10)  sought  to  correlate  as 
far  as  practicable  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  its  higher 
institutions  and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  of  work.  This 
act  prescribes  the  "  exclusive  major  lines  "  which  the  courses  at  the 
university  shall  embrace,  and  like  provision  is  made  with  regard  to 
the  State  agricultural  college.  Courses  permitted  in  either  or  both 
institutions  are  likewise  outlined  in  the  act.  Courses  in  the  State 
normal  schools  are  to  be  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education, 
but  within  the  limits  indicated  in  the  law.  A  "  joint  board  of  higher 
curricula  "  composed  of  nine  members  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
**  considering  matters  of  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  administration 
of  the  foregoing  institutions." 
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NOTE. 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  anid  foreign,  received  during 
the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  its  publication. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publica- 
tion, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  G. 
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Departmeru  of  Secondary  Education.— 6.  W.  8.  Small:  Physlca]  education  In  the  hi^  school 
in  the  present  emergency,  p.  246-48.  7.  O.  F.  Thistlethwaite:  Citlxenship  and  athletics— a  con- 
crete example,  p.  248-^   8.  0.  D.  Strayer:  The  emeigenoy  in  secondary  education,  p.  252-63. 

Department  if  Pkfikal  Sdueathn,—9.  W.  F.  Bucke:  The  stragth  of  a  nation  promoted  thro 
physical  education,  p.  256-60.  10.  8.  H.  Replogle:  The  influence  of  physical  education  on  the 
development  of  the  individual,  p.  250-61.  11.  May  H.  Prentice:  Effects  of  physical  education 
on  sdiool  morale,  p.  261-63.  12.  L.  L.  Hill:  Physical  education  in  rural  schools,  p.  263-M.  IS. 
R.  D.  Warden:  Creed  of  physical  education,  p.  266-68.  14.  J.  0.  Riggs:  The  policy  of  New  York 
state  with  regard  to  physical  training,  p.  268-7U 

Department  of  Rural  and  AgricuUurai  EdueatUm.—lS.  G.  A.  Works:  The  relationship  betwetn 
teacher-training  departmsnts  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hu^es  act  and  state  supsnisofa 
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of  agrioolttire  for  the  state  boards  for  vocaticmal  eduoatlOD,  p.  375-78.  18.  R.fW.  Stimaon:  Sao- 
ticmal  OQDferenoes  and  periods  of  professional  improvemait  work  for  teachers  of  hl^  school  agrlr 
oolture,  p.  281-84;  Discussion,  p.  284-86.  17.  W.  8.  WeUes:  Home-project  work  too  small— aome- 
thing  bigger  needed— a  substitute  in  operation,  p.  285-88.  18.  W.  R.  Hart:  The  new  ednoatioQ  in 
agriculture  based  on  sound  pedagogy,  p.  290-M. 

191.  Southern  sodologioal  confess.   Democracy  in  earnest.   Waahiiigton,  D.  C, 

Southern  sociological  congress,  1918.    416  p.    8^. 

Chapter  VI,  The  ohUd,  the  woman,  and  the  hiture  nation. 

Contains:  1.  M.  L.  Keslar:  The  modem  orphanage  in  the  South,  p.  24&-61.  2.  E.  Oodbdd:  Tba 
school  as  a  focus  of  disease,  p.  251-56.  3.  ICrs.  Helena  Holley:  RespoosiblUty  for  health  In  poMIe 
sdiools,  p.  257-62.  4.  J.  P.  Faulkner:  Teachhig  health  hi  the  pubUo  schools,  p.  262-00.  ft.  R.  W 
Hogae:  The  child  and  heredity,  p.  260-78. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

192.  BloBSy  W.  Eaoott.   An  up-to-date  schoolmaster  in  an  old-time  school.    School 

guardian  (London)  44:  54-^,  January  1919. 

A  sympathetic  and  interesting  sketch  of  Charles  Hoole,  a  seventeenth  ocntmy  sdiootanaster, 
who  conducted  a  grammar  school  in  London.    Describes  his  methods  of  discipline,  etc, 

193.  Garraghan,  Gilbert  J.    St.  Regis  seminary.    Catholic  historical  review,  4: 

452-78,  January  1919. 

AhistoryoftheflrstCatholicIndianschoolfaitheUnitedStatea.  St.  Regis  seminary,  183»-18B1. 

194.  Gragg,  Florence  A.   Two  schoolmasters  of  the  renaissance.    Classical  journal, 

14:  211-23,  January  1919. 

Describes  the  work  of  Mathurin  Cordler  and  Juan  Luis  VIves. 

195.  E^bounely  Herbert.   The  status  of  mathematics  and  mathematical  instruction 

during  the  colonial  period.   School  and  society,  9: 195-202,  February  15, 1919. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

GBNBRAL  AND  VNTTBD  STATES. 

196.  Barrett,  James  W.   The  twin  ideals;  an  educated  commonwealth.    Londcm, 

H.  K.Lewis <k CO. ltd.,  1918.   2 v.   8^ 

A  republication  o^  essays,  memoranda,  articles,  and  letters  on  Tarlous  educational,  sodal,  and 
political  topics.  Author  has  been  a  member  o(  council  of  management  and  lecturerjn  the^UnlTsr- 
sity  of  Melbourne,  Australia. 

197.  Cooley,  O.  EL    A  primary  culture  for  democracy.    Michigan  alumnus,  25: 

293-99,  February  1919. 

The  demand  for  a  new  sort  of  liberal  education. 

198.  Denny,  W.  A.    A  report  on  the  school  system  of  Anderson,  Indiana,  1917-18. 

[Anderson,  Ind.,  Senior  high  scho(d  printery,  1919?]   188  p.   illus.   8*^. 

This  report  is  in  the  nature  of  a  surrey,  giving  information  about  school  fllnanoe^  the  teaching 
staff,  the  pupil,  school  buildings,  etc 

199.  General  edoeation  board.    Public  education  in  Delaware;  a  report  to  the 

Public  school  commission  <^  Delaware.    New  York,  General  education  board, 
1918.  109  p.   plates,  tables.    12''. 

This  report  of  the  surrey  was  prepared  by^Dis.  Abraham  Flexner  and  Frank  P.  Baobman,  ol 
the  General  education  board. 

200.  Hanson,  O.  O.    The  business  man's  criticism  of  our  pubUc  school  system. 

[Memphis,  Tenn.,  1919]    14  p.    S"". 

A  paper  read  before  the  National  conference  on  mral  edncation  and  country  Ul^  oaOed  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Edoeation,  at  Daytona,  Florida,  February  1-4, 1010. 

201.  James,  Oeoirge  F.    The  schools  of  the  pec^le.    Educational  foundations,  80: 

202-12,  February  1919. 

This  artlde  Is  also  issued  hi  pamphlet  form  by  the  Western  department  of  the  Natiooal  war 
work  council,  T.  M.  C.  A.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

CoNmrrB.— Foreword— War  and  schools.— I.  Bdncatton  spells  opportonlty.— n.  The  sdiools 
of  yesterday.— in.  Tlie  schools  of  today.— IV.  The  schools  of  tomorrow. 

202.  Mao  Oaoghey,  Vaoghan.    The  racial  elements  in  Hawaii's  schools.    Educa- 

tion, 39:  280-91,  January  1919. 

EmphasiMS  the  diversity  of  the  racial  elements,  and  the  dominance  of  Aatatici  In  the  sdiools 
of  Hawaii 
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203.  Xao  Caagheyy  Vaoghan.    Some  outstanding  educational  prc^lems  of  Hawaii 

School  and  society,  9: 99-105,  January  25»  1919. 

"  The  present  paper  aims  to  surrey  brieflj  some  of  Hawaii's  outstanding  educational  problems, 
iB|teriJM  of  the  modern  movements  towardagennineAgwrinaniMitton  end  genuine  dnaoenefj* 

204.  Xoore,  Bobert  O.    A  letter  to  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  and  to 

the  memben  of  the  fifty*fiiBt  General  aaseoibly.    Illinois  teacher,  7:  TS-Sl, 
February  1919. 

The  secretary  of  the  SUnois  ttata  teadben'  laeoeietion  pieBMits  a  coustiueUfe  program  for 
consideration,  including  recommendations  for  increasing  ftmds  and  incnasing  the  teadMn* 
wages.   Compares  the  wages  of  mine  workers  with  those  of  teachers. 

205.  Xoxrison,  Henry  C.    Draft  of  a  plan  for  needed  improvements  in  our  school 

system.    [Hartford,  Ckum.]  1919.    32  p.    8^. 

A  study  of  proposed  organization  of  the  school  system  of  Connecticut  hy  the  assistant  secretary 
of  education. 

206.  Beid,  Gilbert.    Philippine  observations.    Journal  of  race  development,  9: 

283-97,  January  1919. 

Discusses  the  educational  system  of  the  Philippine  Tslands. 

207.  Smith,  Bobert  H.    Some  economic  aspects  of  education.    [Malone,  N.  Y., 

Industrial  press,  1918?]    16  p.    8^. 

208.  Sowers,  J.  I.    Making  education  univecsal.    Teacher's  joumaU  18:  304-9, 

February  1919. 

The  educational  ralue  of  labor,  equality  of  educational  opportunity,  and  education  and  social 
bettermentt 

209.  Weathexly,  Ulyasea  O.    Educatiixial  pubUcity.    Scientific  m<mthly,  8:  146- 

59,  February  1919. 

Saysthst  eduoatiooal  pubUolty  most  diflor  ihmi  commerdal  adTertising  becaose  the  centra 
porposeofeduoatlonisimparttTeaiidnotaoqnisitiTe.    Has  reference  to  coDegee  and  universitiea. 

FOREIGN  COUNTBIBS. 

210.  Begbie,  Harold.  Living  water,  being  chapters  from  the  romance  of  the  poor 

student.    London,  Headley  bros.  [19187]    209  [1]  p.    12**. 

211.  Beaard,  J.    Une  discussion  anglaise  sur  les  "humanitAi."    Revue  universi- 

taire,  27:  332-44,  December  1918. 

Reviews  the  opposing  arguments  in  these  papers:  Education  in  our  public  schools;  a  critical 
defence  of  the  present  system,  by  Cyiil  £.  Robinson,  Nineteenth  century  and  after,  June  1017. 
A  deisnce  of  the  modem  humanities,  by  Cloudesley  Brereton,  in  same  i>eriodical  Ibr  April  1918. 

212.  Browning,  Webster  E.    The  program  of  studies  for  the  evangelical  school  in 

Latin  America.    Educational  fotmdations,  80:  218-23,  February  1919. 

213.  Ohamberlainy  W.  L    Recent  developments  in  the  state  educational  system 

of  India.    Journal  of  race  development,  9:  298-313,  January  1919. 

214.  Qros,  J.    L'inspection  primaire  en  France.    Deuzitoe  partie:  de  1850  k  1916. 

Revue  p^agogique,  73:  258-65,  October  1918. 

To  be  continued. 

The  first  part  of  this  series,  eovering  the  period  1835  to  1850,  appeared  in  the  Rfeyue  pMa 
gogique  for  August  and  September  1912. 

215.  InterooUegiate  Zionist  asaooiatlon  of  America.    Kadimah.    New  York, 

Federation  of  American  Zionists,  1918.    220  p.   plates.    12^. 

Contains:  1.  Educational  institutions  of  Palestine,  by  Mbshe  iCnnftMn^  p.  75-132.  2,  The 
Intercollegiate:  a  retrospect,  by  Jonas  S.  Friedenwald,  p.  193-203. 

216*  Moaainaohn,  Ben  Zion.    Israel's  cultural  renaissance.    Asia;  journal  of  the 
American  Asiatic  association,  19: 120-26,  February  1919.    illus. 
An  aooonnt  of  the  recent  revival  of  Jewish  ednoationallnstitutiQnfl  in  Palestina. 
217.  Raphael,  Gaston.    Les  langues  dans  TEurope  modeme.    Kevue  p^dagogique, 
73  :  344-53,  November  1918. 

A  review  of  a  reeent  book  on  the  above  subjeet  by  A.  Melllat  (Parif,  Payot  el  eia.)  which  hoMi 
that  unity  of  civilisation  tends  to  require  unity  of  languaga.  Hie  sodety  of  nations  wUl  need  to 
OMthe  pilndpal  existing  dvlUsed  tongues,  and  donbtleeialeo  an  int«naticoallingDage. 
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218.  Bliodes,  B.  N.    School  management  in  Qermany.    Educational  admin]fCim» 

tion  and  supervision,  4:  510-23,  December  1918. 

219.  Saras,  Alfredo.    II  problema  della  scuola  nell'ora  jM-esente.    Nuova  antologia, 

58: 384-91,  August  16, 1918. 

220.  Sdhoen,  Max.    H.  Q.  Wells  on  education.    Education,  39:325-34,  February 

1919. 
A  rtiiew  of  Mr.  WeUI  "The  •dooAtlon  of  Joan  tnd  P«t«r." 

221.  Wallace,   W.   S.    The  text-book  poison  in  Canadian-American  friendship. 

Bookman,  48:  680-84,  February  1919. 

EDUCATIONAL  BGCONSTRUCTION. 

222.  dark,  M.  O.    Idealism  and  our  new  nationalism.    Midland  schools,  33: 150-56, 

158-61,  January  1919. 
Alio  Mpvmtely  reprintMl. 

PrMidoitl  addnn  before  the  lows  itete  teeohen'  tseodetloii. 
Reoooftraetlon— tndttttrlAl,  mUitary,  eduettlonml,  and  reUctou. 

223.  Colorado.    Department  of  public  instruction.    A  war-modified  course  of 

study  for  the  public  schools  of  Colorado.    Vols.  1-5.    Denver,  1918.  5v.    8^. 

Prepared  by  Mary  C.  C.  Bredford,  and  ooK>peretlng  edncaton. 

Vol  I,  Social  fubjeota,  187  p.   Vol.  n,  The  tools  of  education,  77  p.   VoL  III»  Tlia  world  oT 
nature  and  of  man,  170  p.   VoL  IV,  Special  aabjeott,  M  p.   VoL  V,  Outline  oonnea  for  high 
aohoola,  junior  and  aenior  hi^  sdiool  oounei,  four  year  high  aohool  out  Une,  mlaoaUaneooa,  74  pw 

224.  Davis,  Oalvin  O.    The  war  and  secondary  education.    Michigan  alumnus, 

25: 311-21,  February  1919. 

CcoMere  brtefly  trantCormaticDi  that  are  beinf  made  In  raapeot  to  aima,  otganlaitiflB,  sob* 
Jeol^natter,  hitenial  admfaiitimtian,  gorenmiint,  and  methods  in  aeoondaiy  ednnatfcwi. 

225.  EUwood,  Charlee  A.    Reconstruction  of  education  upon  a  social  basis.    Edu- 

cational review,  57: 91-109,  February  1919. 

Says  that  we  Uto  in  asocial  world  more  than  in  a  world  of  physical  objeets.  Our  chief  adjoit- 
mtnts  must  be  made  to  men  and  to  institutions,  not  to  things.  Educatioo  is  the  medium  ftr 
suoh  adjustments.  ReocmnMods  more  social  and  political  studies  in  the  onrrieulum  of  sdkoola 
and  higher  institatinis. 

226.  Fiaher,  Samuel  H.    The  need  and  direction  of  Yale  reconstruction.    Yale 

alumni  weekly,  28:  527-29,  February  14, 1919. 

A  speech  at  the  dinner  of  the  New  Haven  Yale  alumni  aseodatloo,  February  8, 1919. 

227.  Hall-Queat,  A.  L.    Curriculum  of  modem  high  school.    School  index,  6: 

154-55, 16^-64,  January  31,  February  7, 1919. 

Paper  read  before  the  Cincinnati  schoolmasters  chib  on  January  11, 1019. 
Discusses  the  views  of  Dr.  Eliot  and  Dr.  Butler  on  educational  reconstructiCB. 

228.  Lose,  Charles.    Necessary  changes  in  the  course  of  study  because  of  the  war. 

In  Board  of  principals  of  the  state  normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania.    Proceed- 
ings, 1918.    Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1918.    p.  4-11. 
Necessary  changes  in  the  course  of  study  of  normal  schools. 

229.  National  Oatholic  war  council.    Committee  on  special  war  aotlidties. 

Social  reconstruction.  A  general  review  of  the  problems  and  survey  of 
remedies.  Washington,  D.  C,  Committee  on  special  war  activities,  National 
Catholic  wax  coimcil,  1919.  24  p.  12**.  (Reconstruction  pamphlets,  no.  1, 
January  1919.) 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  the  reconstruction  that  is  to  come,  vocational  tiaininc 
should  be  substantially  universal,  but  not  divorced  from  cultural  educatioo.  It  regards  the  out- 
look as  good  for  legislation  against  child  labor. 

230.  Poland,  William.    Reconstruction;  the  college.    America,  20:  401,  January 

25, 1919. 

The  struggle  of  the  college,  its  place  between  the  high  school  and  the  post-graduate  adhooL 
In  oonduslon  the  writer  says  that  at  present  the  character  of  the  knowledge  implied  by  the  A.  B. 
degree  is  relatively  tudeterminate,  whUe  the  time  required  to  obtain  the  degree  is  16  years.  Wcd- 
ders  if  it  would  be  possible  to  determine  the  knowledge  and  if  the  knowledge  as  so  determined 
oould  be  acquired  in  12  years. 
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231.  Strayer,  George  !>•   Educationil  leadership.   Journal  of  the  New  York  state 

teachers'  association,  5: 290-94,  January  1919. 

fitpeaks  partloalirly  of  Imsoos  that  hate  been  leained  from  the  war  and  the  new  bill  for  a  De  • 
pititment  of  education. 

232.  Zabriflkie,  Edward  OomelL  Effect  of  the  war  on  the  schools.  School,  30:  233, 

February  13, 1919. 

The  writer  eeea  a  great  spiritual  and  mental  uplift  for  the  adhools  and  a  broadened  field  for 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTIGB. 

838.  Adama,  Jofaiiy  §i.    The  new  teaching.    2d.  ed.    Londan,  New  York  [etc] 
Hodder  and  Stous^ton,  1919.  428  p.  8®. 

Ooirmcn.— L  The  new  teaohing,  by  The  editor.— n.  Bngh^,  by  The  editor.— m.  Modem 
foreign  languagea,  by  L.  de  Qlehn.— IV.  Tha  dasaioe,  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse.— V.  Soienoe,  by  T.  P. 
Numi.— VI.  MathematioB,  by  J.  Btraohan.- vn.  Oeography,  by  J.  Falrgrfeve.— vm.  History 
(a)  by  M.  W.  Keatlnga;  (b)  by  E.  L.  Hssluok.- IX.  (a)  Muslo,  by  P.  C.  Buck;  (b)  Musio  In  elemen- 
tary sofaools,  by  7.  Borland.- X.  Drawing  and  art,  by  H.  B.  Carpenter.- XI.  Handwork,  by 
O.  F.  Johnson.— Xn.  Physical  training,  by  O.  M.  Campbell  [and]  Miss  Muriel  H.  Spalding.- Xm. 
Domestio  subjects  by  Miss  M.  B.  Marsden.— XIV.  Commercial  subjects,  by  F.  Charles. 
S4.  Flnegan,  Thomaa  E.  Training  for  national  service.  Journal  of  education, 
89:  6»-62,  January  16, 1919. 

An  address  before  the  Massachusetts  state  teachers*  association. 

Says  that  the  best  training  for  national  service  lies  In  the  best  training  of  the  individual  human 
unit.  It  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  begin  with  the  individual. 
236.  Petenon,  Joseph.    Getting  results  in  teaching.    School  and  home,  11: 8-9, 
January  1919. 

Thinks  that  the  two  fundamental  fMtors  in  good  teaching  are  proper  motivation  and  careful 
and  accurate  checking  up  of  the  results  of  individual  efforts  as  soon  as  possiUe  after  thair  occurs 


236.  Bosk,  Bobert  B.    The  doctrines  of  the  great  educators.    London,  Macmillan 

and  CO.,  limited,  1918.   294  p.   12'' 

COMTENTS— I.  Plato.— K.  Quintillan.- m.  Elyot.— IV.  Lo]rola.— V.  Comenlus.— VI.  Mil- 
ton.—VII.  Locke.- vm.  Rousseau.— IX.  Pestalossl.— X.  Herbart.—  XI.  Froebel.— XII.  Mon- 
tessorl. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

237.  Bovingdon,  John.    Ignorance  and  experiment  in  education.    Education,  39: 

257-69,  January  1919. 

Advocates  the  experimental  method  In  education.  Says  that  our  knowledge  of  child  psychol- 
ogy, educational  methods  and  the  requirements  of  social  Ufe  is  inadequate. 

238.  Oonldin,  Edmund  S.   SuperstitioiiB  belief  and  practice  among  college  students. 

American  journal  of  psychology,  30: 83-102,  January  1919. 

A  report  of  a  study  hased  upon  the  returns  to  a  questionnaire  presented  each  ywr  for  tour 
years  (1913-1017)  to  the  students  beginning  psychology  at  the  University  of  Oregon.  Supersti- 
tious belief  or  practice  was  admitted  by  63  per  cent  of  the  group  studied,  by  40  per  cent  of  the 
males  and  66  per  cent  of  the  females.  Interesting  details  are  presented  In  the  paper. 

239.  Dodaon,  John  D.r  An  experimental  study  of  the  relative  values  of  reward  and 

punishment  in  habit  formation,    [n.  p.]  1918.   p.  231-276.    4^. 

A  dissertatlcm  submitted  to  the  f^umlty  of  the  graduate  sdiool  of  sdoioe,  literature  and  arts 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  philosophy. 

Reprinted  from  Psychoblology,  vol.  I,  no.  3,  November  1917. 

240.  Hall,  0.  Stanley.    The  viewpoint  of  the  psychologist  as  to  courses  of  study 

which  will  meet  the  future  demands  of  a  democracy.    Journal  of  the  New 
York  state  teachers'  association,  5: 294-98,  January  1919. 

241.  Hog-Helmuth,  H.  Ton.  A  study  of  the  mental  life  of  the  child.  Psychoanalytic 

review,  6: 65-88,  January  1919. 

Continued  from  Vol.  5,  p.  427,  of  December  number.  Discusses  art  in  the  life  of  the  child; 
dreams,  etc. 

242.  ESrkpatiick,  E.  A.,  ed.    Studies  in  psychology,  hy  student  teachers  for  teach- 

ers in  training  and  service.   Boston,  R.  G.  Badger  [1918]   194  p.   12^. 
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8  OTJBRBNT  EDUCATIOKAL  PXJBLI0ATI0N8. 

243.  Wilson,  Clara  Owiley.    The  educational  valoe  of  toys  and  pets.    Kinder- 

garten and  first  grade,  4: 44-48,  February  1919. 

To  be  oontiniied. 

A  thesis  submitted  to  the  Department  of  education  of  the  gradnato  college  of  the  UniTeoity  of 
Nebraska. 

Results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  parents  of  780  klndeigarten  ehlldrsn,  andi'itmi  reCmni 
received  from  670  adults,  giving  reminisceaoes  of  diildhood  toys  aad  pets* 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUBEBflENTS. 

244.  Cody,  Sherwin.   Commercial  tests  and  how  to  use  them.  Yonken-on-HudBon, 

N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1919.  216  p.  12^.  (School  efficiency  mono- 
graphs) 

This  book  presents  the  history  and  tedmlc  of  the  National  bustaiess  ability  tests,  which  were 
used  as  the  basis  for  the  efficiency  empbymenl  register  of  high  tdiool  graduates  now  being  oOend 
by  the  United  States  employment  service  in  New  York  city.  Oomniardal  employmeiit  here 
includes  office  boys,  general  oterka,  and  sales  people,  as  weU  as  stenographars  and  bookkeepers. 

245.  Qreene,  Harry  A.    A  standardization  of  certain  opposites  tests.    Journal  of 

educational  psychology f  9:  559-66»  December  191S. 

"The  opposites  test  has  been  shown  to  haye  a  high  eorrelatian  with  g«ieralinteiUg«ioe  and 
to  be  a  high  diagnostic  instrument.  Lists  of  opposites  vary  in  difficulty,  and  in  this  study  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  the  relatiye  difficulty  of  eadi  term  of  the  test.  Bach  of  Um 
80  stimulus  words  is  given  a  point  rating  on  the  basis  of  nearly  l/no  responses.** 

246.  Henry,  Hary  Bess.    Mental  testing  as  an  aid  in  guidance  and  rlftflBificatian 

of  school  children.  [Santa  Ana,  Cal.]  1919.  23  p.  8^  (PuhlicalioDs  of  Santa 
Ana  public  schools,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.  Department  of  research.  Bulletin 
no.  1) 

247.  Herring,  John  P.    Measurements  of  some  abilities  in  scientific  thinking. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  9: 535-58,  December  1918. 

"Formal  logic  has  ftOlen  into  dlsrqmte,  but  the  need  for  the  study  of  logical  proeeeses  is  ffmUr 
than  ever.  The  author  presents  a  senes  of  tests  in  sdenttfic  method,  and  dlsflosMS  their  me  tai 
indlTldual  and  dass  diagnosis.'' 

248.  Johnson,  Willis  B.    Beading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling  in  the  dty  and 

town  schools  of  South  Dakota  in  1917-18.  Aberdeen,  8.  Dak.,  Bureau  of 
educational  research.  Northern  normal  and  industrial  school  p.9181  SO  p.  8^. 
(Bulletin  of  the  Northern  normal  and  industrial  school,  vd.  12,  no.  2,  October 
1918) 

249.  Los    Angeles,    CaL     School    department.     Division    of    edocationsl 

research.    First  year  book.    Section  1.    Los  Angeles  dty  school  district,  1918. 
182  p.    8°.    (School  document  no.  13) 
Oiyes  the  results  of  tests  given  In  anthmetie,  leadtug^  history,  mieUlBg^  sMgrq>hy,  aad 


250.  Minniok,  J.H.    A  scale  for  measuring  pupils' ability  to  demonstrate  geometrical 

theorems.    School  review,  27: 101-9,  February  1919. 

study  based  on  tests  given  in  80  high  sehoote  throughout  |the  ooKmtrj  and  ranging  In  tfsa  fhna 
a  few  hundred  pupils  to  several  thousand.  Theee  pupils  had  oomplsted  either  the  tint  two  books 
of  plane  geometiy  or  aU  of  plane  geometry,  mnatiafd  with  gnq>hs  and  tabies. 

251.  Horley,  E.  B.    Scientific  measurement  of  special  abilities  and  its  relation  to 

class-room  instruction.    Educator-joumal,  19:  305-15,  February  1919. 

A  study  made  of  the  aohlsvementa  of  grade  pupils  in  ten  coosdUdated  aehools  of  BmUkkM 
county,  Indiana. 

252.  Pressey,  Luella  W.    Sex  differences  shown  by  2,544  school  children  on  a 

group  scale  of  intelligence,  with  special  reference  to  variabOity.    Journal 
of  applied  psychology,  2:  323-40,  December  1918. 

study  based  on  a  mental  survey  of  the  school  popolatloii  off  three  small  Indtana  ellMi,  mada 
In  the  spilng  of  1918,  using  a  group  scale  of  Intslllgenoe  deireloped  at  Inliana  milf«i^ 

253.  Skeeles,  Arthur  Q.    The  educational  yard  stick.    Journal  of  education,  89: 
*    93-95,  January  23, 1919. 

The  value  of  tests. 
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GUBREKT  EDUCATIONAL  PITBLIGATIOHS.  9 

254.  Starch,  Daniel.    A  scale  for  measuring  handwritiiig.    School  and  society,  9: 

154-58,  184-88,  February  1,  8, 1919. 

''Th«  purpose  of  this  iiiTestigation  was  to  make  a  thorough  etanrination  of  the  values  and 
units  of  the  existing  handwriting  scales,  in  partiOUlar  those  of  Thomdike  and  of  Ayres,  and  to 
constmct  a  new  one  as  it  seemed  advisable. 

255.  Thomdike,  Edward  L.    Tests  of  intelligence;  reliability,  significance,  sus- 

ceptibility to  special  training,  and  adaptation  to  the  general  nature  of  the 
task.    School  and  society,  9: 189-95,  February  15,  1919. 

256.  Wilaon,  G.  H.    The  proper  content  of  a  standard  test.    Elementary  school  jour- 

nal, 19:375-81,  January  1919. 
Describes  the  Monroe  deein^l  tests. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

257.  Clement,  Ina.    Teaching  citizenship  via  the  movies.    New  York  dty,  1918. 

19  p.    8**#    (Municipal  reference  library.    Special  report  no.  2,  June  26, 1918) 
Contains  a  list  of  civic  motion  pietore  films  whioh  are  available  for  nse  by  dvlo  instltatlons 
or  numldpalities. 

258.  Pierce,  Bessie  L.    An  experiment  i^  individual  instructbn  in  history.    His- 

torical outlook,  10:  86-87,  February  1919. 

The  advantages  of  the  individual  method  of  instrootion  as  shown  by  an  experiment  tried  In 
the  University  high  school  of  Iowa  City. 

259.  Thompson,  0.  J.    A  study  of  the  socialized  versus  the  academic  method  of 

teaching  written  composition.    School  review,  27:110-33,  February  1919. 

Stndy  based  on  results  of  an  experiment  conducted  by  two  freshman  danes  in  a  large 
technical  high  school.  Says  that  method  is  a  decisive  factor  in  teaching  written  composition. 
Attention  of  pupils  should  be  focussed  primarily  on  the  social  elements  of  the  composition 
problem.   Illustrated  with  graphs  and  statistical  tables. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

260.  Barker,  W.  H.  and  others.    Geography  in  advanced  courses.    Geographical 

teacher  (London)  9: 181-89,  (Spring)  1918. 

A  symposium.  Papers  read  at  the  1918  annual  meeting  of  the  Geographical  association  (Eng- 
land). 

261.  Benna,  F.  Lee.    A  student  peace  conference.    Outlook,  121:  260-62,   Feb* 

ruary  12, 1919. 

Historical  work  in  the  department  of  history  of  the  Danbury  high  school,  Conn.  Students 
took  the  Paris  peace  conference  as  a  study. , 

262.  Bidwell,   Alice.    An   English   service   system.    English  journal,    8:  35-38^ 

January  1919. 

Method  in  vogue  m  the  Freeport  high  school,  Freeport,  HI.  Each  English  teacher  ke^M  a 
file  of  the  reports  of  her  students,  and  at  the  end  of  the  semester  certain  results  are  made  known. 
Gives  blank  forms  for  recording  data. 

263.  Oarmichael,  B.  D.    Motives  for  the  cultivation  of  mathematics.    Scientific 

monthly,  8:  160-78,  February  1919. 

Emphasizes  the  study  of  mathematics  because^  •:  >  ^^  shown  itself  a  valuable  tool  in  ^he  intei^ 
pretation  of  phenomina. 

264.  Gates,  B.  E.    What  to  teach  in  English  literature.    Education,  39:  339-47, 

February  1919. 

Emphasizes  the  importance  of  developing  a  taste  for  good  literature— the  English  classics. 

265.  Dakin,  Franklin  A.    Practical  Latin.    Classical  weekly,  12:  114-17,  February 

10, 1919. 

Discusses  among  other  things  the  great  waste  involved  in  monotonous  memory-tasks. 

266.  Dobie,  J.  Frank.    "Words,  words,  words,  my  lord.**    English  journal,  8:  8-15, 

January  1919. 

study  of  new  words  and  their  definitions. 

267.  Bnglar,  Margaret  T.    Second  year  Latin  and  some  aspects  of  the  world  war. 

Classical  weekly,  12:  99-102,  January  27,  1919. 

Comparisons  between  Caesar's  campaigns  in  Oaul  and  the  war  in  France.  Habits  of  ancient 
Gauls  described. 

106821**— 19 2 
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10  CUBEENT  EDUOATIOKAL  PXTBUOATIOHS. 

268.  Gaaton,  Charles  B.    Social  procedure  in  the  English  claaBro(»ii.    Engliiih 

journal,  8: 1-7,  January  1919. 

Relating  the  English  work  of  the  classroom  to  the  commonity  life;  the  oondnet  of  the  reoitft- 
tlon  is  left  largely  to  the  students  themselves,  with  the  teacher  as  guide. 

269.  Qoode,  J.  Paul.    A  course  in  economic  geography  for  the  hi^  school.    Edu- 

cational review,  57:  110-19,  February  1919. 

Recommends  at  least  three  unit  oomses  in  geography:  (I)  The  principles  of  geognphjr;  (3) 
Economic  geography;  and  (8)  Commercial  ooontiles.   Outlines  a  course  in  economic  geogimplij. 

270.  Oray,  13(^lliaxn  8.    Reading  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Indianapolis.    Ele- 

mentary school  journal,  19: 336-53,  January  1919. 

Illustrated  with  graphs  and  tables.  Says  among  other  things  that  there  b  a  strong  tendeoey 
in  thiB  lower  grades  toward  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  oral-reading  instmo- 
tion  and  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  silent-feading  instruetian. 

271.  Hedges,  H.  H.    Group  collaboration:  an  experiment  in  play  writing  at  Beloit. 

English  journal,  8: 39-41,  January  1919. 

272.  Hodgdon,  Daniel  Bussell.    The  psychological  and  pedagogical  basis  of  geneml 

science.    General  science  quarterly,  3  :  65-81,  January  1919.    illus. 

Address  presented  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Central  associaUon  of  sdenoe  and  mathematldi 
teachers,  November  1018. 

273.  Hoore,  Frank  Q.    Post  bellum  l^tin.    Educational  review,    57: 129-40, 

February  1919. 

Recommends  certain  Latin  authors  as  throwing  light  on  the  dvUisation  of  Raman  Britain, 
Gaul,  and  Qermany. 

274.  Oflbom,  Herbert.    Zoological  aims  and  opportunities.    Science,   n.   s.  49: 

101-12,  January  31, 1919. 

Deals  also  with  the  educational  aspects  of  the  question;  eztensi<m  activities,  etc . 

Address  of  the  retiring  vice-president  and  chairman,  Section  F,  Zoology,  of  the  American 
assodatiOQ  for  the  advancement  of  sdenoe,  December  27,  1018. 

275.  Pope,  BUa  H.    Linguistics  as  a  required  subject  in  college  and  in  high  school. 

English  journal,  8:  28-34,  January  1919. 

Gives  a  plan  for  Unguistios  In  the  high  school,  with  bibliography.  Bmphasixes  the  value  of 
the  study. 

276.  Bawlins,  Cora  H.    Everyday  problems  in  spoken  English.    Illinois  associa- 

tion of  teachers  of  English  bulletin,  11:  &-12,  January  1, 1919. 

277.  Smith,  Mary  Loomia.    The  value  of  Latin  to  learners  of  English.    North 

Carolina  education,  13:  5-7,  February  1919. 

278.  Teaching,  vol.  4,  no.  4,  December  1918.    (Science:  biological  and  physical) 

Contains:  1.  L.  C.  Wooster:  The  biological  and  environmental  sciences,  p.  7-11.  2.  Fioreooe 
O.  BiUig:  Nature  study  and  elementary  science,  p.  11-14.  8.  F.  U.  O.  Agrelius:  Botany,  pknt 
nature  study  and  bacteriology  in  the  Kansas  state  normal  school,  p.  14-17.4.  F.  W.  White:  Phyri- 
ology  and  hygiene:  Why  they  should  be  taught,  with  some  suggestions  on  method  and  sequence, 
p.  17-22.  5.  M.  L.  Smith:  Physical  science  in  the  first  six  grades:  a  suggestive  curriculum,  p. 
22-29. 

279.  UUman,  B.  L.    The  Latin  of  the  future.    Classical  journal,  14:  308-19,  Feb- 

ruary 1919. 

Says  that  Latin  ^'undoubtedly  betongs  in  the  Junior  high  school  But  there  are  problems  pre- 
sented by  seventh-grade  Latin  which  must  be  solved  by  the  experience  of  the  future.'' 

280.  Webb,  H.  A.    Physics  and  chemistry.    Issued  by  the  State  department  of 

education,  Nashville,  Tennessee.    [Nashville]    Tennessee  industrial  school 
print  [1918]    cover-title,  19  p..   8. 

281.  West,  Andrew  F.    The  humanities  after  the  war.    Educational  review,  57: 

141-52,  February  1919. 

Advocates  classical  iDstruction.  Criticises  the  over  emphasis  on  scientific  studies.  Human* 
Istic  studies  make  for  humane  behavior. 

282.  Worun,  Adrian  A.    General  science  in  Michigan.    School  science  and  mathe- 

matics, 19:  130-49,  February  1919. 

Th^  status  of  general  science  teaching  in  Michigan  and  its  reoognltlon  as  a  unit  for  ooUegt 
credit. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

283.  Oulverwell,  E.  P.    The  Montessori  principles  and  practice,  a  book  for  parents 

and  teachers.    3d.  ed.  rev.,  with  additions.    London  ,G.  Bell  &  sons,  ltd,  1918. 
xxix,  334,  5p.  incl.  front,  (port.)  illus.    12°. 
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OXJBBBlfrr  EDUOATIONAL  PUBLIOATIOHS.  11 

284.  Hailmann,  WQliam  N.    Phasee  of  the  kindergarten  primary  movement  in  the 

United  States.    Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  4:  49-52,  February  1919. 
The  reooiistn2otlon  of  the  primary  school  on  the  besla  of  the  FroebeUan'prinolples. 

285.  WolfTy  Maurice.    La  maison  des  en&uits  et  la  m^thode  d'6ducation  de  Mme. 

MontesBori.    Bevue  p^dagogique,  73: 315-30,  November  1918. 

Describes  and  In  general  commends  the  Ifontessorl  system.  Comments  on  Its  success  In 
America. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

286.  Bradley,  Frances  Sage  arid  ^IHlliamson,  Margaretta  A.    Rural  children 

in  selected  counties  of  North  Carolina.  Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1918.  118  p.  plates.  S""  (U.  S.  Children's  bureau.  Rural  child 
wel&Lre  series  no.  2.    Bureau  publication  no.  33) 

287.  National  rural  life  awociation.    Report  of  the  sub-committee  on  rural 

sdiools.    Nebraska  teacher,  21:  260-61,  February  1919. 

Report  made  at  the  conference  of  the  National  rural  life  association  held  in  Baltimore,  January 
12, 1010. 

L  Introdoetory  statement-4he  mral  school  situation.— n.  Needs  and  ol^ectlves  for  mral 
school  Improvements.— m.  Inmiedlate  problems. 

288.  Von  Tungeln,  Qeorge  H.    A  rural  social  survey  of  Orange  township,  Black- 

hawk  county,  Iowa.    Ames,  Iowa,  1918.    p.  39^^50.    illus.    8^.    (Iowa  state 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.    Agricultural  experiment  station. 
Bulletin  no.  184,  December  1918.) 
The  author  was  assisted  In  the  field  work  by  W.  A.  Brlndley  and  H.  B.  Hawthorn. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

289.  Jaeoby,   Aaher  J.    Ehnira's  high  school   extension  courses.    Educational 

administration  and  supervision,  4:  536-46,  December  1918. 
School  credit  for  work  done  outside  of  school  hours  in  music  and  Bible-study. 

290.  North,  Franeia  B.    The  relation  of  the  public  hi^  school  to  the  system  of 

which  it  is  a  part.    School  review,  27  :  81-89,  February  1919. 

Bays  that  the  high  school  should  be  In  method  as  well  as  In  form  an  Integral  part  of  the  system 
which  comprehends  the  administration  of  the  grades.  What  has  been  aocompUahed  In  the  Pater- 
son  (N.  J.)  hl|^  school  In  the  way  of  oMc  outlook  and  cooperation. 

291.  Patrick,  Wellington.    The  county  high  school.    Kentucky  hi^  school  quar- 

tffl-ly,  6: 1-11,  January  1919. 

Also  separately  reprinted. 

A  thesis  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  Teacher's  college  of  the  George  Washington  unlyerslty, 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  part  satisfaction  for  the  requirements  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  arts. 

Analyzes  the  various  state  laws  on  county  high  schools. 

292.  Qtiiok,  O.  J.  Suggestions  for  arranging  and  keeping  up  with  apparatus  and 

materials  in  the  laboratory.  School  science  and  mathematics,  19:213-30,  Feb- 
ruary 1919. 

Suggestions  for  a  high  school  science  laboratory. 

293.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.  Minimal  essentials  in  the  high  school.   High  school  journal, 

2:39-42,  February  1919. 
To  be  continued  next  month. 

From  Dr.  Rapeer's  forthcomhug  book,  The  oonaolidated  rural  school. 
Thb  number  deab  principally  with  entrance  requirements. 

294.  Sneddon,  Dayid.  Proposed  revision  of  secondary-school  subjects  looking  to 

more  effective  education  in  personal  culture  and  good  citizenship.  School 
and  society,  9:  159-64,  February  8, 1919. 

Read  before  the  High  school  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  teachers'  associatloo,  December 
30,1018. 

295.  Steeper,  H.  T.  The  extra-curriculum  activities  of  the  high  school.   Education, 

39:367-73,  February  1919. 

Work  in  the  high  school,  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Describes  the  organizatlan  and  supervision 
of  the  student's  social  hfe. 

296.  Willianui,  L.  A.  The  high  school  recitation.    High  school  journal,  2:35-38, 

February  1919. 
To  be  continued. 
The  functions  of  the  recitation  and  characteristics  of  a  good  recitation. 
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12  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLIOATIONS. 

.  TEACHERS;  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

297.  Barnard,  Flprenoe.  A  teacher's  assets  and  liabilitiee.    Journal  of  education, 

89:87-89,  January  23, 1919. 

The  teacher's  salary  and  how  she  should  manage  it. 

298.  Bergmann,  Henri.    La  preparation  k  Paris  des  Strangers  future  profeaseuis  de 

frangais  k  T^tranger.   Revue  universitaire,  27: 348-55,  December  1918. 

Proposes  the  establishment  at  Paris  of  a  sort  of  seminary  or  normal  school  for  the  purpose  of 
training  foreigners  to  teach  French,  and  for  leading  them  to  know  and  understand  Freocta  Ufa. 

299.  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Board  of  education.    Cleveland  public  schools.    Salary 

schedules.  Qualifications  and  conditions  of  employment  of  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, supervisors,  and  assistant  superintendents.  Geveland,  Ohio,  Board  ol 
education,  1918.    11  p.    8**. 

300.  Heckert,  J.  W.    Curricula  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary 

schools.   Ohio  educational  monthly,  68 :  40-44,  February  1919. 
Suggestions  for  the  reorganization  of  ourrioula  for  the  Ohio  normal  coUeges. 

301.  Knox,  Margaret  and  Phillips,  Ellen  M.   The  estimate  of  a  teacher's  work  by 

her  supervisory  officers.  Ungraded,  4:  18-20,  40-43,  68-70,  October,  Novem- 
ber, December  1918. 

302.  Lovejoy,  Arthur  O.  and  Stone,  Harlan  F.    The  American  association  of 
V    university  professors.     Supplementary  statement  concerning  the  plan  of 

compulsory  and  contributory  annuities  proposed  by  Cam^e  foundation. 
School  and  society,  9:150-54,  February  1, 1919. 

303.  Miller,  George  F.  Rating  a  teaching  position.   American  school  board  journal, 

58:35-36,  February  1919. 

Written  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view.  Enumerates  some  of  the  factors  which  make  schools 
attractive,  or  the  opposite  to  teachers. 

304.  New  Jersey.   Bureau  of  state  reseaxoh.   Reorganization  of  the  New  Jersey 

teachers'  pension  and  retirement  systems.  Report  of  the  Pension  and  retire- 
ment fund  commission  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  Newark,  Bureau  of  state 
research,  1918.  27  p.  S^,  (State  research  (New  Jersey)  section  2,  vol.  VI,  no* 
2,  November  1918.   Consecutive  no.  13) 

305.  Patterson,  Robert  A.  The  confessions  of  an  instructor.   Yale  alumni  weekly, 

28:485-86,  January  31, 1919. 

Says  that  one  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  reconstruction  at  Yale  is  to  make  her  instructors 
better  teachers.  A  plea  for  a  more  definite  and  uniform  policy  so  that  each  instructor  may  b* 
encouraged  to  devote  a  greater  share  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  problems  of  teaching. 

306.  Payne,  E.  George.   Educational  sociology  in  dty  training  schools.   School  and 

society,  9:212-16,  February  15,  1919. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  educational  sociology  in  city  training  schools  to  the  City  tralninc 
schools  section  of  the  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  education  association. 

307.  Smith,  K.  G.    The  development  of  teacher  training  in  trade  and  industry 

imder  the  Smith-Hughes  act.  Manual  training  magazine,  20 :  193-97,  February 
1919. 

308.  Tuckwell,  Gertrude  H.    Equal  pay  for  equal  work.    Fortnightly  review, 

105:63-76,  January  1919. 

Discusses  the  compensation  of  women  as  compared  with  men  in  Eng1an4  in  a  number  of  ooea- 
patioDs,  including  teaching. 

309.  Williams,  Joseph  T.  Teacher  training  in  colleges.  School  and  society,  9:105-109, 

January  25, 1919. 

What  the  state  departments  require. 

310.  Works,  George  H.    Essential  elements  in  agricultural  teacher  training.    Voca- 

tional summary,  1:17-18,  January  1919. 

An  address  to  the  federal  agents  at  the  Agricultural  conference,  North  Atlantic  region,  held  in 
New  York,  December  12, 1918. 
811.  Young,  Walter  H.    The  personality  of  the  teacher.    Education,  39:374-80, 
February  1919. 

Discusses  school  discipline,  personality,  etc. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

312.  AndoUent,  Augtuite.    Le  r^veil  dee  university  fran^aiseB.    Revue  inter- 

nationale  de  Tenseigneinent,  38:443-52,  November-December  1918. 

313.  Baldepi^»€gg«r,  Femand.    French  univendtiee  and  the  war.    Columbia  uni- 

vefmty  quarterly,  21:51-63,  January  1919. 

314.  Oolebank,  Q.  H.    Rational  college  entrance  requirementB.    Journal  of  edu- 

cation, 89:149^50,  February  6, 1919. 

Says  In  ooDchialon  thai  ooUegM  and  imlventtiM  baTC  been  wnphaatring  too  modi  non-essentlil 
subjects,  sooli  as  foreign  languages  and  mathematics. 

315.  Oroiset,  Alfred.    La  ft^nilt^  dee  lettres  de  rUniverait^  de  Paris.    Revue  Inter- 

nationale de  Tenseignement,  38: 429-42,  November-December  1918. 

Reprint  of  a  chapter  from  tbe  book  La  vie  nniversltalre  k  Paris,  published  In  1018  bj  A.  OoUn, 
Paris. 

316.  From  public  school  to  college.    Harvard  alimmi  bulletin,  21:339-44,  January 

30, 1919. 

Three  letters  on  college  entrance  requirements,  one  ftomSopertotendent  Frank  V.  Thompson, 
crtttaWng  the  entrance  reqairements  of  eastern  ooUflMS,  anoUier  from  President  Ix>waU  of  Hanrs^ 
unirersity,  and  a  third  ftom  Stephen  H.  Knight,  who  also  criticises  Harvard  entrance 
requirements. 

Superintendent  Thompson's  letter  also  appears  in  Educational  standards,  for  February  ^010, 
under  the  title  *<  Educational  democracy  as  college  entrance  requirements." 

317.  Harvard  univendty.    President  Lowell's  report  for  1917-18.    Boston,  Mass., 

1919.    26  p.    8^.    (Supplement  to  the  Harvard  alumni  bulletin,  voL  21,  no. 

18,  January  30, 1919) 

Deals  particularly  with  the  war  work  of  Harrard  nnivenity,  the  8.  A.  T.  C,  and  the  qoestion 

of  oonferring  the  A.  B.  degree  on  students  who  left  college  before  completing  the  course  In  order 

to  enter  the  Army  or  Navy. 
318*  Jastrowy  Jo0€^    The  academic  unrest.    Nation,  108:158-60,  February  1, 

1919. 
Says  that  it  is  only  by  divesting  thinsehres  of  authority  that  trustees  and  presidents  and  deans 

can  serve  the  oaose  of  learning.   It  Is  they  who  must  be  oonvlnoed  that  the  nnivctstties  may  be 

made  safe  for  democracy. 
819.  Boe»  Fredexiok  W.    The  college:  yesterday  and  to-morrow.    Scribner's  maga- 

nne,  66:181-91,  February  1919. 

320.  Thieme,  Hugo  P.    Higher  institutions  of  learning  in  Paris.    Michigan  alumnus, 

26:300-10,  February  1919. 

321.  Van  Home,  John.    Reading  material  used  in  college  during  the  past  five 

years  in  fimt  and  second  year  French  classes.    Modem  language  journal, 
3:143-67,  January  1919. 

322.  Waleotty  Gregory  D.    The  present  status  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  requirements 

for  the  A.  B.  degree  in  American  colleges  and  universities.    School  and 
society,  9: 119-28,  January  26, 1919. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

323.  Blair,  F.  Q.  [Federal  control  of  education].    Educational  press  bulletin,  no. 

136,  p.  1-2,  February  1919. 

324.  Gary,  O.  P.    Prussianising  American  education.    Western  teacher,  27:  209-12, 

February  1919. 

Bays  the  dual  system  of  education  is  unJLmerlean,  InefBclent  In  the  larger  sense,  and  adapted 
only  to  a  Prussian  or  other  oaste  system. 
326.  Kendall,  Oalyin  H.    Some  factors  that  make  good  school  officials.    American 
school  board  journal,  68:  2^-31,  February  1919. 

An  abstract  of  an  address  before  the  Pennsylvania  school  directors'  association,  Harrlsbuif , 
Pa.,  February  0, 1918. 
326.  Sowers,  J.  I.    Effective  supervision  of  schools  and  the  special  supervisor. 
American  school  board  journal,  68:  28-29,  February  1919. 
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327.  TJ.  8.  Congress.  Senate.  Oommittee  on  education  and  labor.  Hetriiif 
before  the  Committee  on  education  and  labor  United  States  Senate^  Sixtj- 
fifth  Congress,  third  session,  on  S.  4987;  a  bill  to  create  a  department  of  educa- 
tion, to  appropriate  money  for  the  conduct  of  said  department,  to  appropriate 
money  for  federal  cooperation'  with  the  states  in  the  encouragement  and  sap- 
port  of  education,  and  for  other  purposes.  December  5,  1918.  Washington, 
Government  printing  office,  1919.   144  p.   8® 

828.  Young,  Walter  H.  Functions  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instructioii. 
American  schoolmaster,  12:  12-17,  January  1919. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

329.  Buzr»  A.  W.    Directed  study.    School  review,  27:  90-100,  February  1919. 

Reoommends  tho  use  of  the  regular  class  period  sometimes  for  reoltation  and  sometinMS  lor 
study,  theolassstudyliig  an  assigned  adTancelesson  and  the  teaoherinpe»>i]alo(mfBranoe ''study- 
ing how  the  pupil  studies." 

330.  Hall-Quest,  Alfred  L.    Supervised  study— the  new  administrative  viiiaii. 

American  school  board  journal,  58:  25-27,  February  1919. 

831.  Handaohin,  Charles  H.    Individual  differences  and  supervised  study.    Mod- 

em language  journal,  3: 158-73,  January  1919. 

This  paper  is  an  abridgement  of  Chapter  xm  of  "Methods  of  teaching  modem  laogtafN," 
to  be  published  by  the  Worid  book  company. 

Adapting  work  in  modem  language  teaching  to  indlTldual  differences. 

832.  Hug:hes,  Harold  F.    Limited  departmentalization:  grades  III-VI.    Elementary 

school  journal,  19:  361-66,  January  1919. 

An  experiment  tried  in  the  Webster  school,  Fresno,  California.  The  departmeotal  mitk 
inchides  music,  drawing,  primarytmanual  training,  play,  language,  sewing,  penmanship,  aad 

geography.  

SCHOOL  ARCHTTECrURE. 

833.  Ck>de  of  lighting  school  buildings.   General  science  quarterly,  3:  91-106,  January 

1919.    iUus. 

By  the  following  oonmtilttee  on  school  lifting:  M.  Luckleah,  chairman;  R.  B.  Ely,  L.  0. 

^^^     Orondahl,  J.  D.  Lee,  Jr.,  F.  Park  Lewis,  H.  H.  Uadgsick,  F.  K.  Rlchtmyer. 

S^TOunimins,  Robert  A.    Small  items  of  great  significance  in  the  building  and 

equipping  of  sc^hools.    American  school  board  journal,  58 :  37-88,  February  1919. 

Discusses,  first,  items  pertaining  to  rural  schools;  second,  items  ol importance  to  aU  schools, 

and,  third,  items  pertaining  to  consolidated  rural  and  dty  schools. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

335.  AveriU,  Lawrence  Au^uatua.    A  health  examination  at  scuool  entrance. 

American  journal  of  school  hygiene,  2:  152-56,  December  1918. 
The  need  for  preschool  examination  of  children. 

336.  Boyd,  Edith  L.    No  such  thing  as  overstudy.    Primary  education,  27:  73-74 » 

February  1919. 

Claims  that  breakdowns  which  are  often  attributed  to  overstudy  are  merely  the  result  of  mal- 
nutrition,  worry,  or  similar  conditions. 

337.  Boberts,  Lydia.    A  review  of  some  recent  literature  on  malnutrition  in  chil- 

dren. Journal  of  home  economics,  11:  5-12,  January  1919. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

338.  Barclay,  Lome  W.    The  significance  of  the  boy  scout  movement  to  physical 
"^      education.    American  physical  education  review,  24:  10-16,  January  1919. 
"^  '         I  Read  before  the  American  physical  education  association,  rbfladelphia,  April  12,  IMS. 
'"^  Says  that  scouting  means  preparedness,  mental,  moral,  and  physical. 

339rHanmer,  Lee  P.    The  Gary  public  schools;  physical  training  and  play.    New 
^^    York,  General  education^ boardri918.    xix^SS  p.^^plates,  tables."  12*. 

340.  Warden,  Bandall  D.    The  daily  after-school  athletic  life  of  boys.    Mind  and 

^       body,  25:  369-77,  January  1919. 

2^^^ Read  be/ore  tbo  Amerioan  physical  education  association,  Philadelphia,  April  11,  IMS. 

""  ' '  Also  in  American  physical  edncation  review,  24:  1-9,  Jannary  1919. 

**~  After  school  activities  of  elementaryland  high  school  boys.    Writer  says  that  athletics  should 

be  both  oompulsory  and  voluntary. 
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SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

341.  Beaney,  X.  Jane.    The  oxganisation  of  recreation.    Child  (London)  9:  106-0, 

December  1918. 

342.  Tyner,  Bimyan  Y.    The  school  a  social  asset.    Viiginia  journal  of  education, 

12:  211-13,  February  1010. 

The  scope  of  work  for  our  modem  lohools  and  the  methods  of  procedure. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

343.  Oohen,  L  Dayid.*   Investigation  into  the  cases  of  one  hundred  boys  who  left 

school  to  go  to  work.    Educational  foundations,  30:  230-43,  February  1010. 

An  investigatioQ  of  conditions  existing  before  the  war  as  affecting  the  boys  who  left  school  to 
go  to  work.   In  the  next  issue  the  condoslons  and  recommendatians  will  be  discussed. 

344.  Heniger,  Alice  Minnie  Herts.    The  kingdom  of  the  child.    New  York,  E.  F. 

Dutton  k  company  [1018]    ziv,  173  p.    front.,  plates.    12°. 

345.  National  child  labor  eommittee.    Child  welfare  in  North  Carolina;  an 

inquiry  by  the  National  child  labor  conunittee  for  the  North  Carolina  confer- 
ence for  social  service,  under  the  direction  of  W.  H.  Swift.  New  York, 
National  child  labor  conunittee,  1018.    314  p.    8^. 

CoimNT8.<-l.  XntroduBtion,  by  W.  H.  Swift.— 2.  Dependency  and  delinqnency,  by  Mabel 
Brown  SUis.— 3.  Child-caring  institntions,  by  Mary  SUxabeth  Barr.— 4.  Affrknltaro,  by  Oiarlei 
S.  Gibbooi.— 6  Bond  idhool  attendance,  by  Eva  Jolle.— 0.  Child  labor,  by  Theresa  WoUson.— 
7.  Law  and  administration,  by  W.  H.  Swift. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

346.  Horvrardy  Frank  E.    Scholarship  and  morality  in  college.    Education,  30: 

335-38,  February  1010. 

Bmphasiies  the  moiml  as  well  as  splrttnal  significance  of  scholarship. 
847.  Peters,  Charles  Clinton.    Selection  and  oiganiaation  of  materials  for  a  course 
in  "The  control  of  conduct"  for  secondary  schools.    Spring  dty.  Fa.,  The 
Inter-borough  press  [1§187]    120  p.    8° 

A  thesis  presented  to  the  faoolty  of  the  graduate  school  In  partial  fnlflllmmt  d  the  require 
meats  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  phQcsophy. 

Bibliography:  p.  111-120. 

REUOIOUS  EDUCATION. 
348.  Ooe,  George  A.    Do  you  really  believe  in  religious  education?    Religious 
education,  14:  5-11,  February  1010. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Federated  ehnrehes  d  Gleyeland. 
340.  Education  under  religious  auspices.    American  college  bulletin,  2:  [1-8]  Jan- 
uary 11, 1010. 

"This  statement  was  prepared  some  months  ago  at  the  request  of  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  educa- 
tiOQ  for  the  biennial  report.    As  the  war  has  caused  a  considerable  delay  in  issuing  that  publica- 
tion. It  seems  advisable  to  present  this  survey  at  once."— B.  W.  Brown. 
A  survey  of  recent  progress  in  church  education. 

350.  Hanoher,  John  William,  oomp.    The  educational-jubilee,  a  chronicle  and  a 

forecast.  Cincinnati,  The  Educationalrjubilee  commission  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  [1018]    442  p.    front.,  plates,  ports.    8°. 

The  announcement  of  thirty-five  millions  of  resources  added  to  the  treasuries  of  the  academies, 
colleges,  universities,  theological  schools,  and  Wesley  foundations  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  is  the  formal  message  of  this  volume.  The  movement  to  collect  these  funds  was  named 
the  educational  Jubilee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

351.  Jordan,  Louis  H.    The  study  of  the  history  of  religions  in  the  Italian  universities. 

American  journal  of  theology,  23: 41-60,  January  1919. 

352.  Lawrence,  William  Irvln.    The  social  emphasis  in  religious  education.    Bos- 

ton, Mass.,  The  Beacon  press  [1918]    123  p.    12^ 
853.  Northern  Baptist  convention.    Commission  on  religious   education. 
Religious  education  through  activity.    Religious  education,  14  :  32-43,  Feb- 
ruary 1919. 

A  report  prepared  lor  and  published  by  the  Commission  on  religiops  edncatlon  of  the  Northern 
Baptist  conTenticn.    The  report  is  here  slightly  abbreviated. 
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354.  Biohardaon,  Norman  B.  The  religioiu  education  of  adolescents.  New  York, 
The  Abingdon  press  [1918]    191  p.    16*». 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAININCL 

356.  Kational  asaodation  of  corporation  schools.  Sixth  annual  report.  Ad- 
dieeses,  reports  and  discuflsions,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  1, 1918.  [New  Yoik, 
Press  of  Andrew  H.  Kellogg  company,  1918]  400  p.  8°.  (Lee  Galloway,  aeo- 
retary,  New  York  university,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  P.  W.  Tovtiej:  An  educational  report  on  a  cotton  teeloiy,  jk  57-80L  1  M^jr  F. 
Meiborg:  Administration  of  ooipocatian  schools,  p.  81-8flL  8.  O.  S.  Johnston:  TfeeeilibUduiMDt 
of  a  corporation  school  in  an  organization  not  having  sach  an  Instltotioo,  p.  87-M.  4.  Oertnide 
B.  Thayer:  Organization  and  administration  of  corporation  school  work,  p.  97-127.  &  Beport  of 
committee  on  methods  of  Instraction,  p.  lM-224.  8.  Report  of  the  committee  on  pobUo  ediMa- 
tion— Sec  2,  Contlnnation  schoob-the  application  of  the  Smlth-Hnghes  vocational  edncrttnnal 
law,  p.  237-80.  7.  Report  of  the  committee  on  retail  salesmanship,  p.  275-02.  8.  Report  of  eom- 
mittee  on  technical  trafailng,  p.  308-21 

356.  Callen,  A.  C.    Educating  the  coal  miner  in  subjects  pertaining  to  mining. 

Vocational  summary,  1:  15-17,  January  1919. 

357.  (Heae,  Henry  and  Partoh,  C.  B.    Industrial  oouisea.    An  outline  of  couxses  in 

industrial  arts.    Ames,  Iowa,  Department  of  engineering  extension,  lows 
state  coUege  [1918]    87  p.    iUus.    8^ 
Adapted  for  ose  in  the  public  schools  of  Iowa. 

358.  Haney,  Jamea  P.    What  supervision  seeks  to  do  in  the  art  department.    Bul- 

letin of  high  points  in  the  watk  of  the  hi^  schools  of  New  York  dty,  1 :  13-23, 
January  1919. 

The  alms  and  motlres  of  art  snperrlslon  in  New  York  dtjc 

359.  Smith,  K.  Q.    Some  fundamentals  iat  Tocational  teaehsfs.    Vocational  aom- 

mary,  1: 17-19,  February  1919. 

Lecture  at  the  opening  soisfon  beiwe  the  teadier4ralnlng  oleaMs  at  Dolotlv  Xk^ 
Discusses  (1)  The  field  of  yocatioDal  edncatioo,  (2)  The  porpose  of  TooatJooal  teachtag;  (f) 
Kinds  of  TocatioDal  work,  (4)  The  three  elements  of  a  trade,  (6)  Two  kinds  of  Tocatfonal  teadien, 
(0)  The  requirements  of  a  Tocational  teacher,  and  (7)  Pioductkm  and  instruction. 

360.  TJ.  8.  Department  of  labor.    Training  employees  for  better  productioii. 

Washington,  Govenmient  printing  office,  1918.    29  p.    8^.    (Tndning  and 
dilution  service.    Traming  bulletin  no.  4) 

A  sjmputlum  of  ezpsknees  In  American  factory  tralulDg  department. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDAN€B» 

361.  Qreener,  George  C.    An  experimentation  in  vocational  guidance  and  place- 

ment.    Industrial-arts  magazine,  8  :  41-46,  84-87,  February,  March  1919. 
A  sketch  of  the  Vooational  guidance  and  placement  borean  of  the  North  Bennet  street  tndoilflel 
school  in  Boston. 
.362.  Louisville,  Ky.   Woman's  dub.   Vocational  guidance  survey.   [22]  p.   8^. 
Nannie  Lee  Frtfier,  ehalrmaD. 
A  study  of  the  problems  of  vocational  training  and  gn Idanoe  In  LoolsTflle,  Ky. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION:  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

863.  Balderston,  Lydia  Bay.  Housewifery;  a  manual  and  textbook  of  piaeticd 
housekeeping.    Philadelphia  and  Londion,  J.  B.  lippincott  company  [1919] 

353  p.   illus.   8^ 

Chapter  xm,  p.  81»40^  Is  on  SuggeatlQos  lor  teaohera. 
364.  Browne,  T.  B.  and  Gook,  Leon  B.   The  teaching  of  vocational  agriculture  in 
secondary  schools.    West  Ralei^^,  N.  C,  State  college  of  sgnculture  and 
engineering,  1918.    54  p.    illus.    8°.    (State  college  record,  vol.  17,  no.  6, 
November  1918.) 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

365.  OaUoway,  Lee.  Office  management;  its  prindplee  and  practice.    Covering 

organization,  arrangement,  and  operation  with  special  consideration  of  the 
employment,  training,  and  payment  of  office  workers.  New  York,  The  Bonald 
press  company,  1918.    tyti,  701  p.   illns.    8^. 

PaitVIofthi8b(x>k;p.447--6(a,i8onTraiiiliigaiidd0Telopiiiflntof  Theohap- 

tor  headlngB  of  thjg  aectkm  an  Seleotloo  (rf  Um  right  empkyyw,  Trmin^ 
ees,  Organizatloa  of  an  office  training  school,  OatUning  a  coone  of  stody,  The  langnage  of  busi- 
ness— ^writing.  The  langoage  of  business — speech,  Language  of  the  executive. 

366.  Moreau,  F61ix.  Le  haut  enseignement  commercial  et  Timiversit^.    Revue 

politique  et  parlementaire  (Paris)  97:  300-16,  December  10, 1918. 

367.  Wooster,  Harvey  Alden.    University  schools  of  business  and  a  new  business 

ethics.    Journal  of  political  economy,  27: 47-63,  January  1919. 

Bays  that  If  our  schools  grow  and  the  body  of  men  trained  in  the  proflssslon  of  busiaen  Increases, 
we  may  In  time  accomplish  the  desired  end  of  raising  the  present  standard  of  buntnuiB  ethics. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

368.  Chapman,  Lawrence  B.  The  requirements  of  a  course  of  training  in  naval 

architecture.   Engineering  education,  9  :  119-30,  December  1918. 

369.  Sldred^,  Adda.  ResponsibUity  of  the  hospital  to  the  training  school.   Ameri- 

can joiunal  of  nursing,  19: 350-^,  February  1919. 

370.  Engineering  education,  vol.  9,  no.  5,  January  1919.    (Addresses  at  the  joint 

meeting  of  the  British  educational  mission  to  the  United  States  and  the  Society 
for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education,  at  Massachusetts  institute  of 
technology,  Cambridge,'  Mass.,  December  6-7,  1918) 

Contains  addresses  <m  engineering  education  bj  E.  IL  Walker,  Henry  Mien,  and  John  Joly  of 
the  British  missiOD. 

371.  Jarry,  Baymond.    La  formation  de  Ting^nieur  en  France  et  aux  ]£tats-XJnis. 

Bevue  intemationale  de  Tenseignement,  38:  453-63,  November-December 
1918. 

An  extract  from  the  Berne  de  m^taDorgie,  no.  8,  KayJnne  1017. 

372.  Mann,  C.  B.  The  effect  of  war  on  engineering  education.     Engineering  educa- 

tion, 9: 108-18,  December  1918. 
378.  Swain,  Ckeorge  F.  The  liberal  element  in  engineering  education.   Engineering 
education,  9:  97-107,  December  1918. 

The  necessity  for  motivating  the  liberal  element  in  engineering  edncation. 

374.  Wendell,  Qeorge  V.  A  study  of  es^eering  education.    Educational  review, 

67: 120-28,  February  1919. 

A  review  of  a  hoUetin  on  engineering  education  bj  C.  R.  Mann,  published  by  the  Carnegie 
ftmndation  lor  the  advaiicement  of  teaehing  (BoUethi  No.  U). 

aVIC  EDUCATION. 

375.  DawBon,  Bd^ar.    A  conspicuous  educational  ftdlure.    Historical  outlook, 

10:  77-79,  February  1919. 

Gives  reasons  for  the  wholly  inadequate  and  disproportionate  time  provided  for  the  studyfof 
goivemment  in  the  New  York  city  hi^  sdiools.  Spetfca  of  the  statistical  survey  of  instruction 
in  civics  recently  published  by  the  New  York  bureau  of  municipal  reeeardi. 

376.  Lane,  Franklin  K.    Americanism.    School  life,  2: 10-11,  February  1, 1919. 

Addnsi  deltvered  in  New  York  dty ,  January  U,  1019. 
Abo  in  part  in  Amerlcanisation,  1 : 3, 4,  Febroary  1, 1010. 

The  spirit  of  Americanism  and  the  spread  of  that  spirit  through  the  community  council  and 
theiehod. 

377.  Le  grand  devoir  de  lag^iration  de  demain— le  travail.    Aux  enfants  de  toutes 

no8  to>le8,  par  Ernest  Lavisse.  Aux  jeunes  filles  franpaises,  par  M.  F.  F^lix 
Thomas.    Bevue  p^dagogique,  73:  359-63,  November  1918. 

Appeals  addressed  to  the  youth  of  France,  presenting  the  eleoMnts  of  the£prograinme  of  otvlo 
edncation  fbr  the  after-war  period. 
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378.  Snedden,  David.    Two  practical  jyioblemB  o   avics  education.    Educational 

administration  and  supervision,  4: 528-35,  December  1918. 

Notes  of  a  discussion  before  the  New  York  society  for  the  experimental  study  of  adoeatton 
December  20, 1018. 

The  problems  discussed  are  (I)  The  determination  of  the  location,  extent,  and  diancter  o( 
the  defects  and  shortages  of  dvio  educatian  as  that  has  been  given  directly  or  indirectly  In  reecnft 
years;  and  (II)  Detehnination  of  the  extent  to  which  approved  dvlc  qualitSes  of  sduwl  aoolal 
groups  transform'  into  apparently  analogous  approrable  qualities  in  adult  Uf e. 

379.  Speare,  Hoxxis  Bdmund  and  Norris,  Walter  Blake,  ed.    World  war  iMoai 

and  ideals;  readings  in  contemporary  history  and  literature.    Boston,  New 
York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1918]    461  p.    12**. 

A  book  of  selected  essays,  sketches,  addresses,  and  state  papers,  designed  to  present  to  Ameif- 
can  youth  a  comprehensive  and  weU-rounded  survey  of  the  isni^s  of  the  world  war,  and  of  Ameif- 
oan  Ufe,  character,  and  foreign  poUoy.' 

380.  Tipton,  Siegried  Haia  and  Ohaaiiell,  Olara  Frances.    A  scale  lor  measoring 

the  importance  of  habits  of  good  citizenship,  with  practical  application  to  a 
new  report  card.    Teachers  college  record,  20: 36-65,  January  1919. 

Describes  a  new  system  of  reporting  the  progress  of  school  children  whidi  was  recently  pot  fea 
(qjMratlon  as  an  experiment  in  the  Horace  Mann  elementary  sdiool  and  the  Scarborou^  scfaoo^ 
8oarborou|^-on-HudsGga.  Contains  diarts  listing  the  habits  and  attitudes  desirable  for  good 
dtisenship. 
881.  Weber,  8.  B.  Some  aspects  of  Americanism.  American  education,  22:  253-67, 
February  1919. 

Gives  some  facts  revealed  by  the  war,  showing  the  necessity  of  the  national  govemmsnt*  tiM 
state  gjovemment,  and  every  co-operative  agency  putting  forth  tiia  best  thought  and  effort  to 
weld  a  cosmopolilan  population  into  a  homogeneously  he^fui  and  kqral  American  citiasoAdpi. 

AMERICANIZATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

382.  dazton.  Philander  P.    What  the  wiping  out  of  illiteracy  really  means. 

School  life,  2  :  13,  February  1, 1919. 

383.  Btting^er,   William   L.    Americanization.    School  and  society,    9  :  129-33, 

February  1, 1919. 

Address  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  state  federation  of  women's  clubs.  New 
York  dty,  November  14, 1018. 

Discusses  briefly  the  Americanisatlon  work  carried  on  in  the  evening  sdiools  of  New  York  dty. 

384.  Switzer,  0.  F.    Larger  plans  for  Americanizing  the  foreigner.    Elementary 

school  journal,  19:  367-74,  January  1919. 

Gives  interesting  data  of  the  factory  class;  important  coosideratians  in  organising  Csctory 
classes  for  foreigners. 

MHJTART  TRAINING. 

385.  Burrell,  David  De  Forest.    What  the  S.  A.  T.  0.  did  to  the  collies.    Conti- 

nent, 60  :  147-48,  159,  February  6, 1919. 

Lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  students'  army  training  corps. 

386.  Floyd,  H.  8.    Some  hints  the  school  should  take  from  the  army.    Ohio  teacher, 

39  :  183-85,  January  1919. 

Hints  in  respect  to  discipline,  health,  and  exactness. 

387.  The  Hampton  S.  A.  T.  G.    Southern  workmen,  48  :  64-72,  February  1919. 

An  illustrated  article  on  the  students'  army  training  corps  of  the  Hampton  normal  and  agrl- 
coltural  institute,  Va. 

388.  Horsey,  Harold.'  Fitting  the  man  to  his  job  in  the  army.    Scribner's  magik 

zine,  65:  241-45,  February  1919. 

389.  The  S.  A.  T.  C— a  comedy;  by  a  college  preddent.    Outlook,  121 :  228,  232-33, 

February  5, 1919. 

390.  Soule,  aeorge.    Military  training  and  education.    Dial,  66  :  71-72,  January 

25, 1919. 

391.  Strong,  Bdward  K.,  jr.    The  learning  process.    Psychological  review,  15  : 

32a-43,  October  1918. 

Treats  of  the  psychology  of  learning,  with  special  reference  to  recruits  in  the  army. 
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392.  Thoxndike,  E.  L.    Scientific  penonnel  work  in  the  anny.    Science,  49  :  53-61, 

January  17, 1919. 

The  work  of  i^pUad  pfyohobgy  or  *'8ooIal  eogtaiMring"  doorlbed.  Vocational  guidance  In 
monition  plants  and  army.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  National  research  council,  etc.,  about 
seventeen  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  given  a  standard  examination  for  Intelligence. 

Address  of  the  vice-president  and  chairman  of  Section  H,  anthropology  and  psychology,  Balti- 
more, December,  1918. 

RE.ra>UGATION  OF  WAR  INVALIDS. 

393.  American  journal  of  care  for  cripples,  vol.  7,  no.  1,  September  1918;  no.  2, 

December  1918. 

No.  1  oontains:  1*  Ruth  Underbill:  Provision  for  war  cripples  In  Germany,  p.  9-45.  2.  Gladys 
G.  Whiteside:  Provision  for  vocational  re-education  of  disabled  soldiers  In  France,  p.  46-72.  S. 
Gladys  G.  Whiteside:  Provision  for  the  re-educatfon  of  Belgian  war  cripples,  p.  7^-81. 

No.  2  contains:  1.  Grace  8.  Harper  Re-education  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  disabled  sol- 
dier, p.  8S-87.  2.  Emmanuel  Chastand:  The  vocational  school  for  disabled  soldiers  at  Nantes, 
France,  p.  92-09.  8.  L.  AUeman:  Should  disabled  men  be  re-educated  in  special  schoolsr  p. 
10(^104.  4.  E.  N.  Thornton:  The  training  of  the  disabled  South  African  soldier  and  its  lesson, 
p.  lOfr-108.  5.  F.  K.  Lane:  Land  settlement  for  disabled  soldiers,  p.  145-48. 
894.  MoKartrie,  Douglas  O.  The  work  of  an  American  sdiool  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  disabled.  Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal,  180  :  69-65,  January  16, 
1919. 

Work  of  the  Red  cross  institute  for  crippled  and  disabled  men,  New  York  city. 

EDUCATION  OF  SOLDIERS. 

395.  Orr,  WUlianu    Schooling  an  army— here  and  overseas.    American  school  board 

journal,  58  :  41-42,  February  1919. 

Educational  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C  .  A.  and  the  American  library  association  In  the  camps  in 
thb  country  and  overseas. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

396.  Qoodsell,  WUlystlne.    The  effects  of  the  war  in  women's  colleges.    Teachers 

college  record,  20  :  16-35,  January  1919. 
Deals  with  conditions  as  they  existed  up  to  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

397.  HoUiater,  Horace  A.    llie  woman  citizen,  a  problem  in  education.    New 

York,  London,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1918.    xviii,  307  p.    12^. 
References  at  end  of  each  chapter. 
General  references:  p.  299-303. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF. 

398.  Bartlett,  Bertha  L.    How  a  mother  taught  herself  how  to  train  her  deaf  child . 

Volta  review,  21  :  41-44,  January  1919. 
Concluded  from  December  number. 

399.  Henderson,  Myrtle  L.    Problems  of  the  mother  of  the  young  deaf  child. 

Volta  review,  21 :  20-23,  January  1919. 

Discusses  lip  reading.   Article  continued  from  December  number. 

400.  Schools  for  deaf  in  the  United  States.    American  annals  of  the  deaf,  64  :  1-72, 

January  1919. 

A  tabular  statement  of  American  schools  for  the  deaf,  October  20, 1918;  with  list  of  Instructors, 
methods  of  instruction;  and  list  of  industries  taught  in  the  schools.    Statistical. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

401.  Bailey,  Wm.  B.    Children  before  the  courts  in  Connecticut.    Washington,  Gov- 

ernment printing  office,  1918.  98  p.  tables.  8^.  ([U.  S.]  Children's  biireau. 
Dependent,  defective  and  delinquent  classes  series  no.  6.  Bureau  publica- 
tion, no.  43.) 

At  head  of  title:  U.  8.  Department  of  labor.   Children's  bureau.    Julia  C.  Lathrop,  chief. 

402.  Goraon,  David  B.    The  chief  problem  in  the  education  of  defective  children. 

Education,  39  :  292-98,  January  1919. 

Gives  program  of  studies  in  the  industrial  classes  for  defectives  in  Newark,  N.  J,,  schools. 
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403.  Ooy,  Genevieve  L.    The  mentality  of  a  gifted  child.    Jouznal  of  apfilied 

psychology,  2  :  299-307,  December  1918. 

Mental  teat  sooi^  of  a  toopyaar  old  girl,  whose  ezoeUent  record  antlUed  her  to  the  tann  "glttad 
child." 

404.  Hones,  Leon.  Treating  the  stammerer.    English  journal,  8: 16-27,  Jamtary 

1919. 

Says  that  the  patients  should  be  stimulated  to  believe  that  right  living  will  bring  about  a 
right  mental  state  and  a  consequent  cure  of  stammflrtzig,  wUeh  is  aometlmes  the  result  of  "r»- 
pressed  complexes"  and  nervous  distortions. 

405.  O'Neel,  J.  B.  Feeble-mindednees  in  the  United  States.    Journal  of  education, 

89: 115-19,  January  30, 1919. 

406.  Popenoe,  Herbert.  A  survey  of  the  mentality  of  87  juvenile  dependents* 

Journal  of  delinquency,  3: 268-71,  November  1918. 

Tests  made  of  87  Inmates  of  the  Industrial  home  school,  Washington,  D.  C.  Stanford  revlMoo 
of  the  Blnet  scale  used  for  determining  the  mental  age  In  each  case. 

407.  Weet,  Herbert  8.  The  importance  and  necessity  of  a  state  programme.  Jounuil 

of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  5:  281-87,  January  1919. 

The  importance  of  adopting  a  state-wide  programme  which  may  be  followed  with  oonfUtatft 
tn  an  attempt  to  deal  inteUigently  and  effocUvely  with  mentally  deftetive  and  retarded  cfalldMi 
of  New  York  state. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

408.  Gibb,  Spencer  J.  Continued  education  and  boy  labor.    Contemporary  review, 

115:  89-94,  January  1919. 
Interaction  of  work  and  labor  for  boys  as  outlined  in  the  EDgUsh  edocatSon  act 

409.  Hood,  W.  B.  L^al  provision  for  the  unadjusted.    Americanization,  1:  3-4, 

February  1, 1919. 

Contains  a  brief  summary  of  state  laws  relating  to  evening  schools. 

410.  Stroebe,  Lilian  L.  Organization  and  management  of  summer  schools  lor  mod- 

em languages.   Education,  39:  305-16,  356-66,  January,  February  1919. 

Discusses  the  subject  under  the  heads  ofconcentration^ooordinatlon  and  supervision.  Olreaa 
•     questionnaire  to  be  filled  in  by  the  prospective  students  at  the  time  of  registration.  Also  takes  up 
the  social  life  in  a  modem-language  school 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

411.  Kodh,  Theodore  Wesley.  War  libraries  and  allied  studies.   New  York,  G.  B. 

Stechert  &  CO.,  1918.  xxii,287p.  front.,  plates.   12^ 

412.  Logasa,  Hannah.  Adapting  the  library  to  the  school.    Public  libntfies,  24: 

41-43,  February  1919. 

By  the  librarian  of  the  University  high  school,  Chicago,  DL 

413.  Stone,  Charles  B.  Home  reading:  an  experiment.   Elementary  school  journal. 

19:  354-60,  January  1919. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION;  RECENT  PUBUCATIONa 

414.  Community  buildings  as  soldiers'  memorials.   By  Henry  E.  Jackson.   Washing- 

ton, 1919.   12  p.   (Community  center  circular  no.  2,  January  1919) 

415.  Home  education,  by  Ellen  C.  Lombard.    Washington,  1919.    13  p.    (Bulletin 

1919,  no.  3) 
Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the  United  States,  1916-lOUL 

416.  Statement  of  the  Commissioner  of  education  to  the  Secretary  of  the  interior  for 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1918.   Washington,  1918.   37  p. 
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THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  TEACHING  LOAD  IN 
A  UNIVERSITY, 


A.    THE  PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  THE  STUDY. 

The  purpose  of  tlie  investigation. — ^Until  the  past  decade  or  two 
educational  administration  has  been  notably  laggard  in  attacking  its 
.problems  by  methods  approximating  the  scientific.  Tradition,  senti- 
ment, rule  of  thumb,  temporizing  compromise — ^these  have  been,  and 
unfortunately,  still  are,  the  dominant  methods  in  this  important  field 
of  himian  enterprise.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  problems  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  educational  institutions  is  that  of  the  proper  method 
of  determination  of  the  working  load  of  the  members  of  the  instruc- 
tional staff.  This  problem  has  been  with  us  ever  since  we  have  had 
schools.  Administrators  are  only  beginning  to  address  serious  efforts 
to  its  scientific  solution.  This  is  true  even  in  our  higher  institutions, 
to  which,  because  they  have  been  the  protagonists  of  scientific  method, 
we  should  first  turn  for  the  light  of  example  on  such  a  significant 
problem.  The  investigation  reported  here  is  a  pioneering  attack  upon 
this  problem  as  it  concerns  colleges  and  universities.  Being  a  pioneer- 
ing study,  it  is  admittedly  defective  and  subject  to  improvement.  At 
many  points,  as  will  be  indicated,  it  is  not  safe  to  draw  conclusions, 
and  some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  must,  of  course,  when  more  and 
better  facts  are  available,  turn  out  to  be  inconclusive.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  there  is  here  demonstrated  a  method  of  determining 
teaching  loads  for  the  instructional  staff  of  a  higher  institution  that  is. 
deserving  of  wider  application — a  method  that  is  much  more  objective 
and  reliable  than  the  methods  of  tradition,,  sentiment,  rule  of  thumb, 
and  temporizing  compromise  that  are  now  in  use.  It  is  believed, 
further,  that  there  are  a  number  of  specific  conclusions  that  will  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  judgment  of  many  for  their  immediate 
applicability. 

The  method  of  the  investigation, — ^In  his  attack  upon  the  problem 
under  consideration  the  writer  began  by  assuming  that  there  are  but 
two  factors  which  determine  the  actual  working  load  an  individual 
instructor  is  carrying — {a)  the  time  consumed  in  the  performance 
of  his  several  fimctions  as  a  member  of  a  faculty  and  (b)  the  fatigue 
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6  THE  TEACHING  LOAD  IN  A  UNIVEKSITY. 

resulting  from  such  performance.  There  is  large  ground  for  the 
belief  that  the  former  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  latter 
and  will  for  the  most  part  comprehend  it.  Although  no  studies  of 
mental  fatigue  of  members  of  a  teaching  staff  have  been  made,  a 
number  of  experiments  have  been  conducted  with  school  children 
which  tend  to  discoimt  very  much  the  general  belief  in  the  laxge 
influence  of  mental  fatigue  upon  efficiency  in  mental  work.  Even 
though  members  of  a  university  faculty  are  no  longer  children,  they 
must  be  subject  to  the  operation  of  similar  laws  of  mental  economy, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  pertinent  to  quote  what  two  psychologists 
say  in  summary  of  the  significance  of  these  experiments.  Freeman  * 
says:  "Fatigue  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  factors  which  affect  the 
efficiency  of  our  work,  but  recent  studies  with  school  children  have 
indicated  that  the  amount  of  fatigue  which  we  may  expect  to  appear 
as  a  result  of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school  day  is  much  less  than 
was  formerly  supposed."  Thomdike,*  after  citing  through  several 
pages  the  main  findings  of  a  number  of  investigations,  says:  "  There 
is  a  remarkable  unanimity  in  the  results  summarized  in  this  section 
in  showing  that  ability  to  work  is,  in  school  pupils,  throughout  and 
at  the  close  of  the  school  session,  almost  or  quite  unimpaired." 
These  statements  concern  mental^  not  phi/Heal^  fatigue.  The  former 
is  the  type  which  would  be  our  primary  concern  in  this  study  if  we 
should  have  need  to  give  either  of  them  consideration,  since  there  is 
but  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  physical  activity  involved  in  the 
work  of  the  university  instructor. 

Thomdike,"  after  reviewing  the  experiments  investigating  the 
relations  of  "muscular"  work  and  fatigue  to  "mental"  work  and 
fatigue,  concludes  "  that  surely  there  is  no  imif orm  effect  of  muscular 
work  upon  mental  efficiency  and  that  the  average  intrinsic  effect  of 
moderate  amounts  of  it  is  very  slight."  Furthermore,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  these  statements  concern  actual  decrease  in  eificienct/  of 
mental  work,  riot  the  feelings  of  weariness  which,  according  to  Thorn- 
dike,*  "  from  what  little  is  known  of  them,  ♦  ♦  ♦  seem  a  very 
poor  symptom  of  the  loss  of  ability."  Thus,  although  the  fatigue 
resulting,  e.  g.,  from  conducting  a  clock-hour  lecture  may  not  be  the 
same  as  that  of  an  hour  of  recitation  or  of  laboratory,  or,  again,  that 
resulting  from  an  hour  of  recitation  in  mathematics  may  not  be  the 
same  as  that  of  an  hour  of  recitation  in  law,  because  the  influence  of 
mental  fatigue  is  not  large  in  any  event,  there  is  not  much  justifica- 
tion for  the  contention  that  discrimination  should  be  made  in  fixing 

^Freeman,  F.  N.  How  ChUdren  Learn.  Boston.  Houghton,  MlfDln  &  Co.  Chapter 
XIV,  Mental  Economy  and  Control,  Mental  Hygiene,  p.  288. 

*Thomdike,  E.  L.  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  III.  Teachers  College.  Chapter  IV, 
The  Influence  of  Continuous  Mental  Work,  Special  or  General,  upon  General  Ability,  p.  97. 

•Op.  cit,  p.  109. 

*0p.  dt,  p.  107. 
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the  teaching  schedules  on  the  basis  of  fatigue,  even  if  -such  fatigue 
were  measurable.  As  already  implied,  it  is  much  more  important 
that,  if  large  differences  in  time  consumed  in  connection  with 
clock  hours  of  instruction  are  found,  these  be  given  recognition  in 
such  discriminations  as  are  made.  This  opinion  has  the  additional 
support  of  the  fact  already  stated  that  discriminations  based  upon 
the  total  time  investment  in  connection  with  a  clock  hour  of  instruc- 
tion will  also  in  considerable  part  comprehend  the  factor  of  fatigue. 

The  data  concerning  time  consumed  in  their  activities  by  teach- 
ing members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Washington  which 
are  used  in  this  study  were  secured  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  which 
is  reproduced  in  the  appendix.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  instructor 
was  asked  to  report  on  time  spent  in  his  professional  activities  dur- 
ing one  school  week,  May  14  to  19  (1917),  inclusive.  It  will  be  seen 
also  that  such  questions  as  appear  on  sheet  1  call,  for  the  most  part, 
for  the  time  spent  in  non-teaching  activities.  An  exception  to  this  is 
question  1.  Attention  will  be  called  to  other  less  significant  excep- 
tions as  they  arise  in  presenting  and  interpreting  the  facts  in  the 
main  body  of  this  report.  Questions  2, 3,  and  4  ask  for  reports  on  the 
more  purely  noninstructional  professional  activities  of  teaching  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  Sheet  2  of  the  questionnaire  was  devised  to  se- 
cure a  statement  of  all  time  spent  in  instructional  work,  including 
time  spent  in  c&rrying  on  the  class  work,  time  required  for  imme- 
diate preparation  for  the  work,  in  correcting  papers  of  students  in 
the  classes,  etc.  This  sheet,  with  question  1  of  sheet  1,  was  designed 
to  ascertain  the  "  total  time  consumed  "  in  the  more  purely  instruc- 
tional activities  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  details  of  the  methods  of  using  the  data  gathered  by  means  of 
the  questionnaire  will  be  described  at  appropriate  points  in  the  suc- 
ceeding sections  of  this  report. 

B.    THE  WORKING  LOAD  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  A 

UNIVERSITY. 

How  much  time  per  week  and  per  day  is  actually  spent  by  the 
members  of  the  faculty  of  a  university  in  connection  with  instruc- 
tional work  both  in  class  and  out?  How  much  time  is  devoted  to  per- 
sonal research  and  to  other  noninstructional  profes^onal  activities? 
What  constitutes  the  total  working  week  and  working  day  for  those 
employed  to  teach  in  a  university?  These  and  some  closely  related 
questions  are  pertinent  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  determining 
the  teaching  load  and  will  be  answered  from  the  data  assembled  for 
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the  investigation  before  proceeding  to  the  task  of  analyzing  tlie 
influence  of  what  we  may  term  the  factors  of  the  teaching  load. 

The  total  teaching  time. — ^Total  teaching  time  is  here  understood  to 
comprehend  all  work  of  an  instructional  character,  including  time 
spent  in  class,  in  preparation  for  class  sessions,  and  in  reading  papers 
or  doing  other  work  connected  with'  such  class  sessions,  as  reported 
on  sheet  2  of  the  questionnaire.  It  includes  also  the  time  spent  in  the 
supervision  of  students  working  on  individual  research  problems  as 
reported  under  the  first  inquiry  on  sheet  1.  It  does  not  include 
work  in  connection  with  extension  courses,  nor  such  instruction  as 
may  have  been  given  during  office  hours  reported  in  inquiry  3  on 
sheet  1  of  the  questionnaire.  The  "  teaching  days  "  in  hours  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  in  the  University  of  Washington  are  shown 
in  Table  1.  The  teaching  day  has  been  arrived  at  by  dividing  the 
total  teaching  time  for  the  week  by  5i,  the  number  of  teaching  days 
in  the  school  week  at  the  time  the  data  were  collected. 

Table  1. — Teaching  day  of  instruqtorg  in  the  University  of  Washington, 


Length  of  teaching  day,  In  hours. 

AU 
instructors. 

Instructors 
not  deans, 
Ubrarians, 
nor  8ubsi« 
diTsed  for 
reeearch. 

Instructors 
not  deans, 
heads  of 
depart- 
ments, 
librarians, 
Dorsubsi- 
dixedfor 
research. 

Heads  of 
other  than 

one-man 
depart- 
ments. 

Deans. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2.0-  2.9 

8 
9 
17 
27 
12 
14 
« 
2 
4 
1 

2 
7 
16 
26 
12 
13 
6 
2 
4 
1 

1 

5 

14 

21 

12 

13 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 
2 
2 
5 

3 

3  0.3.9     

1 

4.0-4.9..., 

1 

5.0-6.9 

1 

6.0-6.9 

7,0-7.9 

1 

8.0-8.9 

2 

1 

Q.0-9.9 

10  0-10.9  ...               

13.0-13.9 

Total  number  in  group 

100 
5.8 

SO 
6.0 

76 
6.1 

13 
5.6 

7 

Average  number  of  hours  in  teaching  day  ^ 
for  croup 

4.2 

1  Not  computed  from  this  table,  but  from  original  figures  for  the  teaching  day  of  each  member  of  the 
faculty  used  in  making  the  table. 

The  import  of  the  table  is  perhaps  so  obvious  as  to  require  only 
brief  interpretation.  In  column  2  of  this  table  is  shown  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  teaching  days  of  100  members  of  the  faculty  whose  re- 
sponses in  the  questionnaire  were  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit 
the  computation  of  the  length  of  the  teaching  day.  No  member  of 
the  faculty  who  is  employed  by  the  university  for  part  time  only  is 
represented  in  this  column.    It  includes  the  teaching  days  of  7  deans, 
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3  librarians  devoting  only  part  time  to  instruction,  1  instructor  sub- 
sidized for  research  and  devoting  only  half-time  to  instruction,  and 
13  heads  of  other  than  one-man  departments  who  are  not  deans. 
These  100  teachers  are  approximately  three-fifths  of  those  on  the 
instructing  staff  of  the  university  at  the  time  reports  were  called 
for.*    It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  teaching  day  ranges  in  length  from 

2  hours  to  13.9  hours — ^a  strikingly  wide  variation.  The  distribution 
is  in  rough  approximation  to  the  curve  of  normal  frequency,  the 
modal  number  of  hours  in  the  teaching  day  being  5-5.9.  The  average 
teaching  day,  computed  not  from  the  table  but  from  the  original 
figures  for  the  teaching  days  of  each  member  of  the  faculty,  is  5.8 
hours.  Column  3  reports  the  teaching  days  of  89  instructors,  exclud- 
ing 7  deans,  3  librarians,  and  1  instructor  subsidized  for  research,  and 
shows  a  range  and  distribution  of  teaching  days  very  similar  to  that 
in  column  2,  the  essential  difference,  as  is  to  be  expected,  being  the 
smaller  number  of  short  teaching  days  in  column  3.  The  model 
teaching  day  is  still  the  same,  while  the  average  is  only  slightly 
greater,  6  hours,  as  compared  with  5.8  hours  for  the  entire  group 
of  100  instructors.  Column  4  shows  the  distribution  for  the  76  in- 
structors remaining  after  excluding  those  already  excluded  in  column 

3  and  also  13  heads  of  other  than  one-man  departments  who  are  not 
at  the  same  time  deans.  We  have  thus  remaining  in  column  4  the 
teaching  days  of  those  who  are  given  no  special  remissions  of  teach- 
ing hours  for  administrative  and  other  activitie&  We  find  in  this 
column  the  same  range  and  much  the  same  distribution  of  hours  in 
the  teaching  day  as  before,  with  an  average  teaching  day  but  one- 
tenth  of  an  hour  longer  than  shown  in  the  preceding  table. 

This  table  also  presents  in  columns  5  and  6,  respectively,  the  teach- 
ing days  of  13  heads  of  other  than  one-man  departments  and  of  7 
deans.  The  former  group  includes  no  heads  of  departments  who 
are  also  deans,  as  these  have  been  included  in  the  group  of  deans. 
The  teaching  days  of  these  two  groups  are  given  special  attention  at 
this  point  because  they  include  the  officers  of  administration  who  are 
allowed  remissions  of  teaching  hours  for  the  work  of  administration. 
Columns  5  and  6  of  the  table  show  that  they  devote  less  time  to  teach- 
ing work  than  do  those  whose  teaching  days  are  tabulated  in  column 
4.  The  difference  is  striking  in  the  case  of  the  deans  who  devote 
approximately  two-thirds  as  many  hours  per  day  to  teaching  work 
as  do  the  members  of  the  group  in  the  column  mentioned.  It  is  less 
striking  for  the  heads  of  departments  who  spend  approximately 

1 A  total  of  110  instnictors  filled  out  the  questionnaire,  but  for  one  reason  or  another 
the  responses  of  10  could  not  be  used  for  this  portion  of  the  study. 
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eleven-twelfths  as  much  time  to  teaching  work  as  do  those  in  the 
nonadministrative  group. 

Time  spent  in  the  supervision  of  students  working  on  individual 
research  problems. — ^Mention  has  been  made  (p.  8)  of  the  fact  that 
time  spent  in  supervising  students  working  on  individual  research 
problems  has  been  included  in  the  total  teaching  time  of  the  instruc- 
tors reporting  for  this  investigation.  Only  43  of  the  group  of  100 
instructors  whose  reports  were  used  in  studying  the  total  time  de- 
voted to  teaching  report  students  working  on  such  problems  during 
the  second  semester  of  the  school  year  1916-17.  Fifty-seven  instruc- 
tors, more  than  half,  report  no  such  supervision.  The  43  responsible 
for  instruction  of  this  sort  report  a  total  of  124  *  students — an  aver- 
age of  about  3  students  per  instructor.  The  totid  amount  of  time 
spent  in  such  supervision  by  all  members  of  the  faculty  reporting 
during  the  week  of  May  14-19  was  94.8  hours,  or  an  average  of  0.76 
hour  per  student.  This  total  of  94.8  hours  is  slightly  less  than  3  per 
cent  of  the  total  of  3,172  hours  spent  in  all  instructional  work  during 
that  week  by  the  entire  group  of  100  instructors.  Whether  it  is  an 
important  consideration  in  adjusting  the  teaching  load  must  be  de- 
termined largely  by  the  number  of  such  students  the  individual  in- 
structor is  supervising. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  this  problem  by  Table  2,  which  shows  the 
distribution  of  such  students  according  to  the  responses  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire. If  we  recall  that  the  average  weekly  time  expenditure 
per  student  in  work  of  this  nature  is  but  0.76  hour,  it  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  this  table  that  a  relatively  small  number  of  instructors 
will  need  to  have  such  an  adjustment  made  for  them.  If  no  adjust- 
ment has  already  been  made  in  assigning  to  the  instructors  the 
courses  in  which  these  students  are  enrolled,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
make  some  reduction  in  the  teaching  schedule  of  those  who  must 
supervise  the  work  on  individual  research  problems  of  four  or  more 
students. 

Time  spent  in  all  noninstructional  activities. — ^The  aspect  of  the 
working  load  of  members  of  the  faculty  of  a  university  to  which  we 
now  direct  our  attention  is  the  total  time  spent  in  activities  com- 
prehended by  questions  2,  3,  and  4  on  sheet  1  of  our  questionnaire 
(see  appendix).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  inquire  after  time  spent- 
in  personal  research,  in  "other  official  duties  for  the  university 
(office  hours,  committee  work,  administrative  functions,  etc),"  and 
in  "  professional  activities  not  otherwise  reported." 

^  In  this  number  haye  been  included  only  those  students  who  were  enrolled  in  courses 
regularly  listed  as  courses  in  indiyidual  research.  The  number  does  not  Include  those 
students  working  on  semester  theses  in  courses  deyoted  largely  to  regular  class  Instruc- 
tion. 
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Table  2. — DiatributHm  of  students  toorking  on  individual  research  problems. 

Number  of  Number  of 

■todents.  Initmcton. 

57 

l.^y 18 

2 Y ^ 

3 A 7 

4 i. 5 

5 4- 1 

6_- 

7 J. 1 

8 -L 2 

9,^ - 1 

Totals 1 12^ 100 

Although  3)6  term  is  in  a  slight  measure  a  misnomer,  this  part  of 
the  working  load  will  be  referred  to  here  as  the  noninstructional  load. 
The  partial  inapplicability  of  the  term  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  personal  research  (see  question  2,  sheet  1,  appendix)  may  some- 
times be  rightly  considered  direct,  or  almost  direct,  preparation  for 
class  work.  However,  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  such 
personal  research  and  preparation  for  class  work  is  mentioned  by 
but  2  of  the  100  instructors  whose  answers  are  used  in  the  present  sec- 
tion of  this  investigation.  Again,  office  hours  (see  question  3,  sheet  1, 
appendix) ,  especially  of  instructors  other  than  deans  and  heads  of 
departments,  are  at  once  seen  to  be  set  aside  in  part  or  whole  for 
instructional  purposes.  That  a  few  of  the  "professional  activities 
not  otherwise  reported  "  (see  question  4)  are  instructional  in  charac- 
ter may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Table  3,  which  shows  the  frequency 
with  which  the  many  sorts  of  "  professional  activities  not  otherwise 
reported  "  recurred  in  the  reports  of  100  instructors.  "  Miscellaneous 
work  connected  with  teaching"  may  in  three  of  the  six  cases  be  prop- 
erly classified  as  instructional.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  four 
instances  of  "  work  on  future  courses.''  One  of  the  reports  classified 
under  "  Special  conferences  with  members  of  faculty  or  students  '* 
was  probably  instructional.  The  remainder  of  the  classifications  are 
not  chargeable  to  instructional  time,  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term 
is  here  being  used.  Under  "  Professional  reading  "  has  been  included 
only  general  professional  reading,  not  that  which  is  calculated  to  pre- 
pare for  a  specific  course.  "  Extension  work,"  although  instructional, 
is  not  work  done  in  connection  with  instructional  work  going  forward 
on  the  campus.  On  the  whole,  the  term  "  noninstructional "  is  seen 
to  be  fairly  applicable. 
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Table  3. — Classification  of  ^^Professional  €tctvDities  not  otherwise  reported.** 


Activity. 


Number 
of  times 
reported. 


Professional  service  for  public 

Professional  societies  or  clubs 

Professional  reading 

Extension  work 

Public  lectures  and  addresses 

Miscellaneous  work  connected  with  teaching 

Work  on  future  courses 

KilitaiydriU  (faculty  companv) 

Cooperation  in  student  activities 

Special  conferences  with  members  of  faculty  or  students. 

Work  on  material  intended  for  publication 

Work  on  university  plant 

Professional  correspondence 

Professional  investigation  (not  research) 

Red  Cross  parade 

Faculty  meeting  1 L 

Faculty  forum  meeting 

DeparUnental  meeting 

AOscellaneoas 


17 

17 

13 

9 

0 

4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
5 


Total  number  of  different  Instructors  reporting  these  activities. . 
Number  reporting  no  such  activities... 


64 


1  As  there  was  no  faculty  meeting  held  during  the  week  of  May  14-19,  it  is  probable  that  these  two  reports 
refer  to  attendance  upon  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  forum,  a  volimtarv  and  unofTicial  body  attendance  upon 
whose  meetings  is  reported  as  a  type  of  activity  immediately  following  this  type  by  two  other  members  of 
the  faculty. 

Having  set  down  such  qualifications  as  need  to  be  made  on  the  use 
of  the  term,  we  next  proceed  to  a  brief  study  of  this  noninstruc- 
tional  load  of  the  100  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Washington  whose  reports  could  be  utilized  for  this  purpose.  The 
distribution  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  by  hours  per  day  spent  in 
such  activities  is  shown  in  Table  4.  Column  2  of  this  table  displays 
the  distribution  for  all  these  instructors.  Of  the  entire  group,  19 
spend  less  than  one  hour  per  day  in  these  noninstructional  activities.^ 
Of  the  entire  group  78  spend  less  than  4  hours  in  this  way,  only  22 
reporting  4  hours  or  more.  The  average  for  all  is  2.7  hours  per  day. 
Columns  3  and  6  in  this  table  are  introduced  to  detect  the  influence 
on  the  noninstructional  load  of  holding  administrative  offices  or  i>er- 
forming  certain  other  fimctions  for  the  university.  Column  3  gives 
the  distribution  for  the  89  instructors  remaining  after  the  figures  for 
7  deans,  3  librarians  devoting  only  part  time  to  instructional  work, 
and  1  instructor  who  is  subsidized  for  noninstructional  work  have 
been  excluded.  Their  elimination  is  at  once' seen  to  decrease  the  dis- 
tributions in  the  larger  classifications,  9  of  the  11  eliminated  re- 
porting four  hours  or  more  of  noninstructional  work.  The  influence 
of  this  elimination  may  also  be  seen  in  the  average,  which  is  here  2.4 
hours  per  day.  The  next  colmnn  excludes  in  addition  the  figures  for 
13  heads  of  other  than  one-man  departments  (who  are  not  also 
deans).    This  further  exclusion  is  seen  again  to  reduce  the  num- 

»  A  footnote  to  the  table  calls  attention  to  four  members  who  report  no  work  of  this 
sort 
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bers  in  the  larger  classifications,  while  the  average  number  of  hours 
spent  in  noninstructional  activities  by  these  76  instructors  is  but  2.2. 
Columns  5  and  6,  respectively,  present  the  distribution  for  13  heads 
of  other  than  one-man  departments  and  for  7  deans.  The  average 
for  the  fonner  group  is  4.1  hours,  and  for  the  latter  4.6  hours. 

Table  4. — Time  spent  in  tictivities  largely  noninstructional  in  character  (per- 
sonal research,  office  hours,  administrative  duties,  committee  work,  and  other 
professional  activities)  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Washington, 


Number  of  hoars  per  day. 

All 
histructors. 

Instructors 
exclusive  of 
7  deans.  3 
librarians, 
and  1  other 
instructor. 

Instmctbrs 
exclusive  of 
7deans«13 
heads  of 
other  than 
one-man  de- 
partments, 
Slibrarians, 
and  1  other 
instructor. 

Heads  of 
other  than 
one-man  de- 
partments. 

Deans. 

1 

2 

3 

^ 

5 

6 

0.0-0.9 

U9 
22 

18 
19 
8 

\ 

119 
22 
16 
19 
6 
3 
2 

M9 
21 
13 
16 

4 
1 
1 

1.0-1.» 

1 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 

2.0-2.9             .               

2 

8.0-3.9 

4.0-19      

2 

fi.0>6.9 

2 

6.0-6.9      

7.0-7.9 

8.0~8.9 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9.0-9.9 

1 

Number  in  group 

100 
2.7 

89 
2.4 

76 
2.2 

13 
4.1 

7 

Ayerage  number  of  hours  per  day 

4.6 

>  Four  of  these  report  no  such  activities. 

In  the  tabulations  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  several  kinds  of  work 
done  by  an  instructor  during  the  week  imder  consideration  the  writer 
has  assimied  an  almost  uncritical  attitude — ^i.  e.,  he  has  assumed  that 
the  instructor  reporting  has  been  justified  in  including  all  the  time 
and  activities  that  he  has  reported.  Pains  were  taken,  of  course,  in 
framing  the  questionnaire  that  only  time  spent  in  legitimate  pro- 
fessional activities  should  be  ij^ported,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  re- 
sponses are  fairly  free  from  reports  on  other  than  such  legitimate 
activities.  Nevertheless,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  questionnaire  could 
be  so  framed  or  a  hundred  copies  of  the  questionnaire  could  be  so 
filled  as  to  eliminate  entirely  all  extraneous  activities.  Although  as- 
suming the  uncritical  attitude  to  which  reference  has  been  made  and 
regarding  as  legitimate  all  work  reported  in  the  tabulation,  the  in- 
vestigator became  conscious  of  a  possible  source  of  error  in  the  mode 
of  statement  of  question  4  on  sheet  1  of  the  questionnaire.^  It  is 
probably  certain  that,  because  those  who  filled  out  the  questionnaire 
were  not  definitely  directed  to  exclude  from  their  answer  to  this  ques- 

^See  appendix. 
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tion  all  professional  activities  for  which  they  were  receiving  remu- 
neration from  other  than  university  sources,  and  exclusive  of  salary 
received  as  officers  of  the  university,  some  such  professional  activities 
have  been  here  reported.  We  may  here  refer  again  to  Table  3,  which 
presents  a  classification  of  these  activities,  in  furnishing  corrobora- 
tion of  the  statement  just  made.  In  the  first  group,  "  Professional 
service  for  public,"  are  included  only  a  very  few  for  which  such  out- 
side remuneration  may  have  been  received.  The  group  reporting 
attendance  upon,  or  activity  in  connection  with,  "Professional  so- 
cieties or  dubs"  manifestly  would  include  none  receiving  such  re- 
muneration. Most  of  those  whose  reports  are  included  under  "  Ex- 
tension work  "  are  receiving  some  small  additional  remuneration  for 
the  work.  The  total  amount  of  time  here  does  not  exceed  a  few 
hours.  The  "  Public  lectures  and  addresses  "  may  include  a  few  com- 
mencement addresses  for  which  outside  remuneration  is  customarily 
received.  One  of  the  six  in  the  next  group  in  the  table  is  reported 
as  "tutoring  out-of-town  pupils,"  for  which  it  is  possible  the  in- 
structor received  some  remuneration.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
reports  shows  no  other  activities  for  which  outside  or  additional 
remuneration  may  have  been  received.  It  does,  however,  discover  a 
few  reports  of  additional  activities  which  need  not  be  quoted  here, 
because  of  the  small  amoimt  of  time  devoted  to  them,  and  which  are 
doubtfully  chargeable  to  the  working  load  of  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  a  university. 


Tabub  5. — Time  devoted  to  personal  research  by  instructors  in  the  University 

of  Washington. 


Number  of  honn  during  the  week. 

All 
instmcton. 

exduBivs 

ofdeana. 

Ubrarlans, 

andS  other 

Instrao- 

toni. 

Heads  of 

other  than 

one-man 

S22: 

neana. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0.0-  l.» 

•64 

7 
14 
11 

4 
8 
2 

•45 

14 
10 

•8 

*4 

a 

2.0-8.9 

4.0-5.9 

1 
1 
2 

6.0-7.9 

8.0-0.9 

1 

la  0-11.9 

13.0-13.9 

1 

14.0-15.9 

16.0-17.9 

1 

1 

18.0-19.9 

aD.0-21.9 

1 
1 
1 
1 

22.0-23.9 

24.0-25.9 

41.0 

Total  number  m  group 

100 
3.7 

87 
4.1 

13 
3.6 

7 
2.1 

Average  number  of  houra  fii  personal  reeeardi  during 

1  These  by  agreement  perform  other  flervioee  for  the  nnlverBltr  In  time  not  spent  in  teaching. 
*  Includes  48  who  earned  forward  no  research  during  the  week, 
t  Includes  89  who  carried  forward  no  research  during  the  week. 
^  Nfloe  of  theso  oarried  forward  retearvli  during  the  i 
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A  careful  estimate  of  all  time  spent  in  such  professional  activities 
doubtfully  chargeable  to  the  working  load  of  the  faculty  member 
does  not  place  the  maximum  total  above  80  hours  for  the  week  for 
all  instructors.  It  is  probably  considerably  less  than  this.  But, 
taken  at  this  maximum  estimate,  it  would  be  but  0.15  hour  per  day 
per  instructor,  and  could  therefore  introduce  only  a  proportionally 
small  and  almost  inconsiderable  error  into  the  computation  of  the 
average  noninstructional  load  or  total  working  load  of  instructors. 

Time  spent  m  personal  research. — ^It  will  be  profitable  now  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  noninstructional  load  of  a  imi- 
versity  faculty  by  scrutinizing  successively  the  three  main  parts  into 
which  it  may  be  divided,  parts  implicit  in  questions  2,  3,  and  4  on 
sheet  1  of  the  questionnaire.  The  first  part  is  that  comprehended 
by  what  we  have  termed  "  personal  research.''  ^  The  main  facts  as  to 
time  spent  in  this  work  during  the  week  upon  which  we  have  reports 
are  presented  in  Table  5.  Column  2  of  this  table  shows  that  54 — 
more  than  half — of  the  group  of  100  instructors  whose  reports  could 
be  used  for  this  part  of  the  investigation  spent  very  little  or  no 
time  in  research.  In  fact,  as  indicated  in  a  footnote  to  the  table, 
all  but  6  of  this  group  of  54  (i.  e.,  48  instructors),  report  no  time 
spent  in  this  way.  In  other  words,  practically  half  of  all  the  in- 
structors reporting  for  this  investigation  spent  no  time  in  research. 
The  remaining  instructors,  52  in  number,  spent  from  a  fraction  of 
an  hour  to  41  hours  in  this  kind  of  activity  during  the  week.  Most 
of  these,  however,  reported  less  than  8  hours  of  research.  The  aver- 
age number  of  hours  per  week,  computed  not  from  the  distribution 
in  colunm  2  but  from  the  original  figui*es  for  individual  members 
of  the  faculty,  is  3.7,  which  is  approximately  two-thirds  of  an  hour 
per  day. 

As  it  may  by  some  be  considered  unfair  to  pass  a  judgment  upon 
time  devoted  to  research  by  members  of  a  group,  some  of  whom  are, 
by  the  nature  of  their  positions,  prevented  from  carrying  forward 
any  personal  research,  in  column  3  of  Table  5  has  been  introduced 
the  distribution  in  numbers  of  hours  spent  in  research  by  those  from 
whom  we  are  more  nearly  justified  in  expecting  research.  From 
the  group  here  concerned  have  been  excluded  7  deans,  3  librarians  de- 
voting only  part  time  to  instruction,  and  3  other  instructors  by 
agreement  with  the  university  performing  other  services  for  it  in 
the  time  not  spent  in  teaching.  The  exclusion  of  these  can  not  mark- 
edly affect  the  distribution  of  instructors  as  to  time  spent  in  research, 
although  the  reduction  in  numbers  of  instructors  is  largely  in  the 

1  The  term  "  personal  research  '*  is  here  used  to  dlstingaish  the  research  being  carried 
forward  by  the  member  of  the  faculty  himself  from  that  which  students  are  working  out 
under  his  supervision. 
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classifications  devoting  small  amounts  of  time.  Here,  again,  a  foot- 
note calls  attention  to  a  very  large  number  who  spent  no  time  in 
research.  The  average  amount  of  time  so  spent — 4.1  hours  per  week — 
is  seen  to  be  somewhat  higher,  indicating  a  small  measure  of  justi- 
fication for  the  charge  preferred  in  the  opening  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph. Nevertheless,  if  this  week  of  May  14-19  may  be  taken  to  be  a 
representative  cross  section  of  a  working  year  in  this  university — 
and  there  is  little  occasion  for  believing  it  to  be  markedly  other- 
wise— one  of  the  lines  of  activity  a  university  is  expected  to  en- 
courage, viz,  research  on  the  part  of  its  faculty,  is  being  far  from 
generally  pursued,  although  some  are  devoting  generous  amounts  of 
time  to  it. 

In  columns  4  and  5  of  this  table  are  presented  the  facts  as  to  re- 
search time,  respectively,  of  heads  of  other  than  one-man  depart- 
ments and  of  deans.  The  former  devote  slightly  less  time  on  the 
average  to  research  than  do  those  whose  research  time  is  tabulated 
in  coliunn  3,  while  the  latter,  as  is  to  be  expected  because  of  their 
burden  of  administrative  work,  spend  notably  less  time — ^in  fact, 
about  one-half  as  much. 

Table  6. — Time  spent  in  other  official  duties  {office  hours,  committee  work^ 
administrative  functions,  etc)  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Washington. 

£ 


Number  of  hours  p«r  week. 

Full-time 
instructors. 

Heads  of 
other  than 
one-man  de- 
partments. 

Deans. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

0.0-1.9 

31 
17 
11 
8 
3 
4 

2.0-8.9 

1 

1 

4.0-6.0 

0.0-7.9 

2 
4 

8.0-9.0 

10.0-U.O 

12. 0-13. 0 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

14. 0-15- 0 *. 

1 
1 

10.0-17.0 

18.0-10.9 

800-21.0 

1 

22.0-23.9 

2 

84. 0-35. 9 

1 

36.0-37.9 

1 

40.0-41.9 

1 

Total  number  in  group 

70 

3: 6 

13 
15.1 

7 

Average  number  of  hours  per  week 

18.3 

Time  spent  in  other  ojficial  duties  {fiifice  hxywrs^  committee  work^ 
administrative  functions^  etc.) . — ^A  second  portion  of  the  noninstruc- 
tional  load  deserving  some  special  attention  is  the  time  spent  in 
*' other  official  duties  for  the  university  (office  hours,  committee 
work,  administrative  functions,  etc.),"  a  report  on  which  was  called 
for  in  inquiry  3  on  the  first  sheet  of  the  questionnaire  (see  appendix). 
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Table  6  presents  the  distribution  in  hours  per  week  in  this  work  for 
76  full-time  instructors;  i.  e.,  all  instructors  remaining  in  our  total 
group  of  100  after  excluding  deans,  librarians,  heads  of  other  than 
one-man  departments,  and  one  other  instructor  subsidized  for  in- 
vestigation (column  2),  for  13  heads  of  other  than  one-man  dej)art- 
inents  (column  3) ,  and  for.7  deans  who  are  also  heads  of  departments 
(colunm  4).  At  the  foot  of  the  distribution  columns  are  shown  the 
averages  for  each  of  these  groups.  As  is  to  be  expected,  both  the  dis- 
tributions and  the  averages  indicate  a  marked  tendency  toward  an 
increase  of  time  required  for  these  activities  as  we  proceed  from  the 
full-time  instructors  through  the  heads  of  departments  to  the  deans. 
The  fact  that  the  average  for  the  heads,  of  departments  is  within  ap- 
proximately three  hours  of  that  for  deans  may  be  partially  explained 
by  the  one  head  of  department  reporting  41.3  hours  of  such  activity 
for  the  week.  The  average  for  the  12  remaining  heads  of  depart- 
ments is  10.4  hours.  If  the  medians — this  measure  of  central  ten- 
dency not  being  as  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  extreme  cases  as  is 
the  average — were  computed,  they  would  be  approximately  3,  9,  and 
23  hours,  respectively,  for  the  three  groups.  It  is  clear  that  the  burden 
of  work  of  this  nature  does  not  rest  heavily  on  more  than  relatively 
few  of  the  full-time  instructions,  and  where  it  does  not  exceed  five 
or  six  hours  per  week  there  can  be  little  necessity  of  making  special 
allowance  on  the  teaching  schedule  for  it.  For  full-time  instructors 
upon  whom  are  made  such  exceptional  demands  for  this  type  of 
activity  calling  for  much  more  than  the  average  of  3.6  hours  per 
week,  it  would  be  but  fair  to  make  some  such  special  allowance  as 
just  mentioned.  If  the  figures  presented  in  Table  6  are  normal, 
heads  of  other  than  one-man  departments  should  have  some  reduc- 
tion of  teaching  schedule  for  such  work  and  most  deans  should  have 
an  even  greater  reduction.  Since  the  demand  for  such  activity 
must  be  heavier  for  some  heads  of  departments  and  deans  than  for 
others,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discriminate  by  making  greater  allow- 
ance to  some  than  to  others,  the  allowance  being  proportioned  to  the 
demands.  The  figures  for  the  one  week  which  were  used  in  com- 
piling Table  6  do  not  warrant  us  in  here  making  recommendations 
as  to  what  these  allowances  should  be  for  particular  heads  of  depart- 
ments or  deans.  Before  doing  this  we  should  need  reports  covering 
a  longer  period  of  time. 

Time  spent  in  "  professional  activities  not  otherwise  reportedJ^^ — 
We  have  already  given  some  attention  to  the  many  sorts  of  profes- 
sional activity  reported  in  answer  to  question  4  on  the  first  sheet  of 
the  questionnaire — i.  e.,  all  professional  activities  exclusive  of  teach- 
ing work,  personal  research,  and  "  other  official  duties  for  the  uni- 
versity (office  hours,  committee  work,  administrative  functions,  etc.)." 

108399**— 19 3 
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As  th6se  additional  professional  activities  may  play  an  important  part 
in  determining  the  working  load  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  a  uni- 
versity, we  now  extend  our  analysis  of  the  answers  to  the  question. 
Unfortunately,  the  directions  of  question  4  called  for  the  total  amount 
of  time  spent  in  all  such  activities  and  for  a  list  of  them  only,  neglect- 
ing to  request  a  statement  of  the  time  spent  in  connection  with  each 
kind  of  activity  reported.  A  large  proportion  of  the  instructors  vol- 
unteered the  information  just  referred  to,  but  because  a  number  did 
not  supply  it  our  analysis  can  give  little  more  than  a  very  imperfect 
account  of  the  proportion  of  the  total  time  spent  in  "  professional 
activities  not  otherwise  reported  "  which  is  devoted  to  each  of  the 
several  classes  of  activity  into  which  we  have  divided  the  reports. 
However,  some  estimate  of  this  proportional  relationship  may  be 
made  from  the  numbers  of  instructors  reporting  the  several  classes  as 
presented  in  Table  7.  These  numbers  of  instructors  are  presented  for 
each  of  the  subjects  or  subject  groups  represented  by  at  least  8  of 
the  total  number  of  100  questionnaires  used  in  this  section  of  the 
report.  A  number  of  subjects  are  therefore  not  represented  in  the 
table.  The  classes  into  which  these  other  professional  activities  have 
been  divided  are  as  follows:  (a)  General  professional  reading — ^i.  e., 
professional  reading  not  directly  applicable  as  preparation  for  any 
particular  course;  (6)  campus  professional  societies  and  clubs,  such 
as  the  Philological  Club  or  a  colloquium;  (c)  extension  work,  usually 
correspondence  instruction ;  (d)  other  off-campus  professional  activi- 
ties, such  as  public  addresses  or  other  professional  service  for  or  in 
contact  with  the  public;  and  (e)  miscellaneous  professional  activities 
of  many  sorts,  something  as  to  the  nature  of  which  may  be  discovered 
by  a  glance  through  the  categories  of  Table  3.  Table  7  reports  in 
addition  the  number  of  instructors  reporting;  (f)  no  other  profes- 
sional activities,  as  well  as  the  average  number  of  hours  per  week  per 
instructor  devoted  to  all  of  the  classes  of  activity  just  named. 

It  is  at  once  manifest  that  only  for  foreign  language,  mathematics, 
the  sciences,  and  engineering  are  the  numbers  of  instructors  report- 
ing large  enough  to  give  the  figures  in  the  remaining  columns  of  the 
table  even  an  approximation  to  dependability.  Of  the  large  group  of 
22  instructors  of  foreign  language,  3  reported  general  professional 
reading,  6  reported  activity  in  connection  with  a  campus  profes- 
sional club,  1  reported  time  spent  in  extension  work,  3  reported  other 
off-campus  professional  activities,  3  reported  miscellaneous  profes- 
sional activities,  9  reported  no  other  professional  activities,  while  the 
average  number  of  hours  per  week  in  these  activities  is  but  3.1,  or 
riightly  more  than  a  half  hour  per  day.  A  comparison  of  this  dis- 
tribution with  that  of  some  of  the  other  groups  and  with  the  figures 
of  totals  in  the  lowest  horizontal  row  shows  a  tendency  in  this  sub- 
ject group  toward  a  relatively  infrequent  participation  in  off-campus 
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professional  activities,  a  larger  proportion  of  instructors  devoting  no 
time  to  these  "  other  professional  activities,''  and  a  smaller  average 
number  of  hours  per  week  per  instructor  in  such  activities.  A  simi- 
lar tendency  is  evident  in  the  figures  for  the  instructors  of  mathe- 
matics. In  contrast  to  these  are  the  distributions  for  the  sciences  and 
engineering,  in  which  a  larger  proportion  report  off-campus  pro- 
fessional activities,  a  smaller  proportion  reporting  no  other  pro- 
fessional activities  and  a  higher  average  number  of  hours  of  such 
activities  per  week  per  instructor  than  do  foreign  language  and 
mathematics.  While  the  remaining  subjects  and  subject  groups  are 
less  adequately  represented  than  the  four  so  far  named,  the  data  shown 
concerning  them  may  deserve  at  least  passing  mention.  The  average 
number  of  hours  per  week  for  6  instructors  of  English  is  approxi- 
mately that  of  the  total  of  84  instructors,  data  for  whom  are  included 
in  this  table:  The  average  for  the  social  studies  is  surpriangly  low, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  subject  taught  by  the  instructors  in  this 
group — 2  were  teaching  economics;  1,  political  science;  1,  sociology; 
and  1,  history.  In  the  light  of  the  nature  of  most  of  these  subjects, 
one  expects  for  most  of  them  more  time  than  the  table  reports. 
Although  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  such  as  to  require  considerable 
touch  with  the  public  schools,  the  average  for  education  is  probably 
higher  than  normal.  The  average  for  psychology  and  philosophy  is 
also  probably  higher  than  normal.  The  figures  for  home  economics 
are  not  unlike  those  for  the  sciences.  Those  for  law,  because  they 
are  based  upon  the  reports  of  but  three  instructors,  are  scarcely  de- 
serving of  attention. 

Table  7. — Number  of  instructors  devoting  time  to  "  professional  activities  not 
otherwise  reported  "  and  the  average  number  of  hours  per  week  so  spent. 


Number 

ofin- 
stractors 
reporting. 

Number  of  instructors  doroting  time  to— 

Average 

Subject  or  subject 
group. 

(fl)  Gen- 
eral pro- 
fessional 
reading. 

(6)  Cam- 
pus pro- 
fessional 
sociaaes. 

(c)  Ex- 
tension 
work. 

lllll 

(f)Mls- 
ceUaneous 
profes- 
sional 
actlvltiflS. 

o^er  pro- 
feesional 
acUvities. 

number 
of  hoars 
per  week 
per  in- 
structor. 

Foreign  language 

English 

22 

8 
6 

4 

4 
15 

4 
13 

8 

S 

6 

1 
2 

S 

9 
8 
6 
8 

8.1 
4.8 

Mathematics 

1 
1 
2 

2 
1 

1 
1 

S 

2.7 

Social  studies 

1 
1 

2 
2 
1 

8.0 

Education 

13.7 

Philosophy  and  pay- 
choloKv 

1 
5 
8 
2 

10.4 

Sciences:. 

2 

5 
1 
8 
2 

4.1 

TToini6  economirs  - . . . . 

4.8 

Enffinf^nx 

6.0 

Sw^  .     f".  . 

1 

8.8 

Total 

84 

12 

7 

11 

24 

17 

81 

4.7 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  weakness  of  the  figures  just 
cited,  they  have  a  general  import  that  may  not  well  be  ignored.  The 
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average  number  of  hours  spent  in  the  activities  under  consideration, 
according  to  Table  7,  is  4.7.  When  the  average  number  of  hours 
spent  in  such  activities  is  computed  for  the  entire  group  of  100  in- 
structors, it  is  found  to  be  5.5.  Thus  the  average  may  be  said  to 
approidmate  5  or  6  hours  per  week.  The  statement  is  occassionally 
made  that  reductions  in  the  teaching  schedule  should  be  made  to 
allow  for  these  activities.  It  must  be  evident  at  once  from  the  figures 
presented  that  it  would  be  imwise  to  make  a  uniform  allowance  for 
all  subjects  and  all  instructors ;  some  subjects  are  of  such  a  character 
as  to  require  more  time  than  others  in  the  professional  activities  under 
consideration.  The  more  reasonable  procedure  would  be  to  make  no 
such  allowance  except  for  subjects  where  the  average  number  of 
hours  per  week  exceeds  markedly  the  average  here  found,  5  or  6. 
There  are  no  doubt  subjects  for  which  and  instructors  for  whom 
such  concessions  should  be  made.  In  general  these  will  be  the  newer 
and  more  rapidly  developing  subjects — ^what  we  may  term  the 
dynamic  subjects — ^and  the  instructors  of  these  subjects  who  are 
keeping  fully  abreast  of  the  developments  in  them.  As  soon  as  it 
appears  that  such  concessions  are  no  longer  necessary  or  are  no  longer 
properly  utilized,  they  should  be  withdrawn.  Because  of  the  paucity 
and  weakness  of  the  figures  for  subjects  and  subject  groups  as  here 
reported,  before  the  extent  of  such  concessions  may  be  justly  deter- 
mined, a  supplementary  investigation  should  be  made  into  the  time 
spent  in  these  other  professional  activities  either  by  a  larger  number 
of  instructors,  or  through  a  longer  period  of  time,  or  both.  Such  a 
supplementary  investigation  should  make  the  additional  distinction 
between  other  professional  activities  that  bring  additional  remunera- 
tion and  those  that  do  not,  since  the  justice  of  making  concessions  for 
activities  for  which  the  instructor  is  receiving  adequate  additional 
remuneration  is  bound  to  be  called  into  question. 

Table  8. — Tfie  working  day  of  100  instructors  in  the  University  of  Washington. 

LensTtli  of  Number 

working  day  of 
In  hours.                                                                                      Instructon. 

4.0—  4.9 4 

5.0—  5.9 10 

6.0—  6.9 14 

7.0—  7.9 15 

8.0—  8.9 14 

9.0—  9.9 17 

10.0—10.9 10 

11.0—11.9 11 

12.0—12.9 1 

13.0—13.9 - 8 

14.0—14.9 '- 1 

Total  number  of  instructors 100 

Average  working  day  In  hours 8.5 
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TJie  total  working  load  of  meTnhers  of  the  faculty  of  a  university. — 
Table  8  shows  the  distribution  of  100  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Washington  as  to  number  of  hours  in  the  total  work- 
ing day.*  The  total  working  day  of  each  instructor  has  been  .ob- 
tained by  adding  together  what  has  previously  been  reported  in  this 
study  as  the  total  teaching  time  per  day  and  the  time  spent  per  day 
in  nonipstructional  activities,  the  actual  total  working  day  charge- 
all  time  spent  in  connection  with  class  work  both  within  and  without 
the  class  period  (see  sheet  2  of  the  questionnaire  reproduced  in  the 
appendix),  time  spent  in  the  supervision  of  students  working  on  in- 
dividual research  problems  (question  1,  sheet  1),  time  spent  in  per- 
sonal research  (question  2),  time  spent  on  "other  official  duties  for 
the  xmiversity  (office  hours,  committee  work,  administrative  func- 
tions, etc.),''  and,  lastly,  time  spent  in  "professional  activities  not 
otherwise  reported."  This  table  discloses  a  remarkably  wide  range 
in  the  length  of  the  total  working  day,  from  4  hours  to  14.9  hours — 
a  difference  of  nearly  11  hours  between  the  shortest  and  the  longest 
working  days  in  this  group  of  100  instructors.  However,  relatively 
small  niunbers  are  to  be  found  in  the  4-4.9  hour  group  at  the  lower 
extreme  and  in  the  12-12.9, 13-13.9,  and  14-14.9  hour  groups.  Fairly 
large  and  approximately  equal  numbers — from  10  to  17 — ^are  to  be 
found  in  each  of  the  intervening  groups.  Thus  the  distribution  here 
does  not,  as  with  the  teaching  day  (see  Table  1),  remotely  resemble 
the  curve  of  normal  frequency ;  nor  is  there  a  marked  modal  length 
of  working  day.  The  average  length  of  working  day  is  8.5  hours, 
remarkably  near  the  8-hour  day  being  advocated  and  carried  into 
effect  by  legislation  for  other  occupations.  From  what  has  been  said 
above  (p.  16)  in  the  discussion  of  the  facts  concerning  time  spent 
in  noninstructional  activities.  Thus  this  total  working  day  includes 
able  to  the  university  may  be  slightly  less  than  the  average  of  8.5 
hours  here  reported,  but  the  maximum  error  due  to  the  introduction 
of  such  extraneous  professional  activities  can  hardly  be  more  than 
0.15  of  an  hour. 

Relationships  of  the  components  of  the  total  working  load,  {a) 
Howr  a/nd  percentage  relationships. — ^Thus  far  in  this  part  (B)  of 
this  report  we  have  presented  the  facts  concerning  time  spent  in 
instructional  activities,  in  all  noninstructional  activities  (including 
personal  research,  official  duties  for  the  imiversity,  and  professional 
activities  not  otherwise  reported),  and  also  concerning  the  total 
working  load  of  members  of  a  university  faculty.  As  we  have  not 
yet  directly  investigated  the  relationships  that  may  exist  between  the 
components  of  the  total  working  load,  we  now  turn  to  this  important 
phase  of  our  main  problem. 

^  Computod  on  the  basis  of  the  5i-day  teaching  week  in  operation  at  the  time  the  data 
were  coUected. 
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The  relationship  may  first  be  studied  by  comparing  the  average 
number  of  hours  spent  in  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  work  and  in 
all  work  by  members  of  the  faculty.    These  averages  will  be  found 
in  Table  9.    Besides  presenting  the  averages  for  teaching  work 
(columns  2  and  3),  personal  research  (columns  4  and  5),  noninstnic- 
tional  activities  (columns  8  and  9),  and  all  working  time  (columns  10 
and  11),  this  table  indicates  the  average  number  of  hours  devoted  to 
" other  activities "  (columns  6  and  7),  i.  e.,  to  noninstructional  activi- 
ties not  including  personal  research.    The  facts  are  made  somewhat 
clearer  by  Table  10,  which  presents  the  percentages  the  average  num- 
ber of  hours  spent  in  each  of  the  different  activities  are  of  the  average 
total  working  time  per  week.    This  table  shows  that  the  average 
per  cent  of  the  total  working  time  spent  in  connection  with  teaching 
work  for  the  entire  group  of  100  instructors  whose  reports  were 
usable  for  this  part  of  our  study  was  68.    Thirty-two  per  cent  was 
spent  in  noninstructional  activities  and  of  this  time  8  and  24  per  cent, 
respectively,  were  devoted  to  personal  research  and  to  other  non- 
instructional  activities.    When  the  reports  for  7  deans,  3  librarians, 
and  1  other  person  not  considered  a  full-time  instructor  are  excluded, 
the  average  per  cent  spent  in  teaching  work  rises  to  71,  the  per  cent 
in  noninstructional  activities  dropping  to  29.    For  this  group,  re- 
search time  is  higher  by  1  per  cent  than  for  the  entire  group  of  100 
instructors,  while  the  per  cent  of  time  spent  in  other  activities  drops 
by  4.    By  excluding,  in  addition  to  those  excluded  from  group  2,  13 
heads  of  other  than  one-man  departments,  thus  leaving  only  those 
who  may  justly  be  considered  full-time  instructors,  we  note  another 
rise  in  average  per  cent  of  time  spent  in  teaching  work,  to  74,  non- 
instructional  activities  consuming  26  per  cent  of  the  total  time.    Here 
we  find  no  anticipated  increase  in  the  proportion  of  time  spent  in  - 
personal  research,  although  we  find  a  decrease  in  time  spent  in  other 
activities.    Heads  of  other  than  one-man  departments,  on  the  aver- 
age, devote  only  57  per  cent  of  their  working  time  to  teaching,  the 
remaining  43  per  cent  being  spent  in  noninstructional  activities. 
These  heads  of  departments  devote  a  somewhat  smaller  percentage 
of  time  to  personal  research  than  do  those  in  the  preceding  group, 
and  more  than  twice  the  percentage  in  other  activities. 
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Table  9. — Averaffe  number  of  hours  spent  in  teaching  work,  personal  research, 
other  activities,  aU  noninstructUmal  actitHties,  and  all  tcork  by  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Washington, 


• 
Group  of  faculty  members. 

Average 
number  of 

devoted  to 

teaching 

work. 

Average 
number  of 

hoars 

devoted  to 

personal 

research. 

Average 
number  of 

hours 
devoted  to 

other 
aoUviUes. 

Average 
number  of 

hours 
devoted  to 
personal 
research 
and  other 
aotivlUes. 

Total 

average 

number  of 

working 

hours. 

Per 
weelc. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
week. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
week. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
week. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
week. 

Per 
day. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

1.  One  hundred  instructors  1 

2-  Eighty-nine  Instructors  (excluding  7 
deans,  3  librarians,  and  1  other  person, 
none  of  these  being  considered  full- 
time  teachers) 

31.7 
33.2 

33.7 

30.1 
22.9 

5.8 
d.0 

«.l 

5.5 
4.2 

3.7 
4.0 

4.0 

3.6 
2.1 

a7 

.7 

.7 

.7 
.4 

11.4 
0.4 

7.0 

19.1 
23.3 

2.1 
L7 

1.4 

3.5 
4.2 

15.1 
13.4 

11.9 

22.7 
25.4 

2.7 
2.4 

Z2 

4.1 
4.6 

46.8 
46.5 

45.5 

52.8 
48.3 

&5 
&6 

3.  SeventV'fiix  onstractora  (excluding, 
in  addition  to  those  omitted  from 
GrouD  2, 13  heads  of  other  than  ona- 

&3 

4.  Thirteen  heads  of  other  than  cne-man 
departments  (who  are  not  also  deans). 

5.  Seven  deans 

9.6 
8.8 

>  All  instructors  whose  responses  could  be  used  in  this  port  of  the  investigation,  inoludmg  deans,  libra- 
rians, heads  of  d^iartments,  etc. 

Table  10. — Average  per  cent  of  the  average  total  working  time  spent  in  teaching 
work,  personal  research,  other  activities,  and  all  noninstructional  activities  by 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wctshington,^ 


Group  of  faculty  members. 


Teaching 
work. 


Personal 
research. 


Other 
activities. 


Non- 

instroo- 

tional 

activities. 


1.  One  hundred  instructors 

2.  Eighty-nine  Instructors  (excluding  7  deans,  3  librarians,  and 
and  1  other  person,  none  of  these  oeing  considered  fullrtime 
teachers) 

3.  Seventy-six  instructors  (excluding,  in  addition  to  those 
bmitted  from  Group  2,  thirteen  heads  of  other  than  one-man 
departments) 

4.  Thirteen  heads  of  other  than  one-man  departments  (who 
are  not  also  deans) 

6.  Seven  deans 


Percent. 


71 


74 


Percent. 


Percent, 
24 


») 


Percent. 

32 


43 
53 


I  Computed  from  the  figures  for  "hours  per  week"  to  be  found  in  Tabb  0. 

The  tendencies  shown  for  deans  are  the  same  as  those  for  heads  of 
departments,  except  that,  as  is  to  be  anticipated,  they  are  much  more 
marked  for  the  former  group.  The  total  working  time  of  deans  is 
seen  to  be  approximately  equally  divided  between  teaching  work  and 
noninstructional  activities.  Their  average  per  cent  of  time  spent  in 
personal  research  is  approximately  half  that  for  the  preceding  group, 
while  the  proportions  of  time  spent  in  other  activities  and  in  teach- 
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ing  work  are  almost  identical.    The  essence  of  these  facts  may  be  pre- 
sented in  another  way  by  saying,  e.  g.,  that,  on  the  basis  of  reports 
made  by  100  members  and  disregarding  distinction  between  full-time 
instructors  and  those  who  devote  part  time  to  administrati<m,  for 
every  three  members  of  the  faculty  employed  the  university  may  ex- 
pect the  approximate  equivalent  of  two  members  devoting  all  their 
working  hours  to  teaching  work  and  one  all  his  time  to  noninstruc- 
tional  activities;  that  for  every  four  full-time  instructors  employed 
the,  university  may  expect  the  approximate  equivalent  of  three  in- 
structors devoting  all  their  working  hours  to  teaching  work  and  one 
all  his  time  to  noninstructional  activities ;  that  for  every  two  deans 
employed  the  university  may  expect  the  approximate  equivalent  of 
one  devoting  all  his  working  hours  to  teaching  work  and  one  all  his 
time  to  noninstructional  activities;  also,  that  for  every  12  members 
of  the  faculty  employed  the  university  may  expect  the  approximate 
equivalent  of  one  member  devoting  all  his  working  time  to  research. 
(&)  The  coefficients  of  correlation, — An  extension  of  large  signifi- 
cance in  the  study  of  the  relationships  of  the  components  of  the 
total  working  load  is  made  possible  by  the  investigation  of  these  re- 
lationships through  the  computation  of  the  Pearson  coefficient  of 
correlation  and  the  regression  equations.    These  coefficients  and  equa- 
tions are  assembled  in  Table  11.    In  the  left-hand  column  of  this 
table  are  given  the  names  of  each  pair  of  series  of  data  for  which  the 
coefficients  and  regression  equations  have  been  computed.    The  co- 
efficients and  equaticms  are  seen  to  have  been  computed  for  three 
groups  of  instructors.     The  group  of  100  includes  all  instructors 
whose  reports  have  been  so  far  utilized  in  this  study,  among  them 
7  deans ;  3  librarians,  devoting  only  part  time  to  instruction ;  13  heads 
of  other  than  one-man  departments;  2  instructors  who,  although 
carrying  a  full  teaching  load,  by  agreement  with  the  university  per- 
form other  services  for  it  during  the  time  not  spent  in  teaching;  and 
1  instructor  subsidized  for  investigation.    The  group  of  87  omits  the 
7  deans,  3  librarians,  and  the  3  instructors  last  named.    The  group 
of  76  excludes  also  the  13  heads  of  other  than  one-man  departments, 
but  includes  the  2  instructors  who  by  agreement  perform  the  "  other 
services  "  for  the  university.    The  purpose  of  the  grouping  will  be- 
come manifest  as  we  proceed  with  the  interpretation  of  the  table. 

The  computation  of  these  coefficients  of  correlation  has  made  it 
possible  to  investigate  the  reliability  of  a  statement  frequently  made, 
and  an  opinion  frequently  held,  in  university  circles — viz,  that  a 
proper  method  of  encouraging  research  includes  as  its  most  important 
feature  a  general  reduction  of  the  teaching  schedule  of  all  members 
of  a  faculty.  This  theory  assumes  that  there  is  a  rather  constantly 
operating  causal  relationship  between  time  spent  in  teaching  and 
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time  spent  in  research;  that  as  the  former  increases,  the  latter  de- 
creases, and  vice  versa.  If  this  were  true  we  sliould  find  in  ^aSl^  it^ 
a  large  negative  coefficient  of  correlation,  which  is  not  th^'case.' !  it. 
is  negative  but  it  is  very  small,  not  only  when  computed  for  the  eplbire 
group  of  100  instructors,  but  also  for  the  group  of  87  insti;uctof's  and!,'j 
again,  for  the  group  of  76  instructors ;  i.  e.,  when  only  those  wno  are 
expected  to  carry  a  full  teaching  load,  and  who  have  no  large  and* 
specially  assigned  administrative  or  other  function  to  perform,  are 
considered.^  The  significance  of  these  small  negative  correlations 
may  be  better  appreciated  after  quotation  from  Rugg  ^  on  the  mean-^ 
ing  of  coefficients  of  differing  magnitudes:  ^    .  . 

The  experience  of  the  present  writer  in  examining  many  correlat^ff^ft^fj^ 
has  led  him  to  regard  correlation  as  "negligible"  or  "Indifferent**  when  n 
(the  coefficient  of  correlation)  is  less  than  .15  to  .20;  as  "present  but  low*^ 
when  r  ranges  from  .15  or  .20  to  .35  or  .40 ;  as  being  "  markedly  ^i^r^iiV^^  hr 
"  marked  "  when  r  ranges  from  .85  or  .40  to  .50  or  .60 ;  as  being  "  hti^  *>  '^fek* 
it  is  above  .60  or  .70.  *n  hiiio^i'^i 

Table  11. — Coefficients  of  correlation  and  regression  equd\u>fiil}^    ^^^ '^ 

)  In  un  i  1o 


Series  of  data  used  in  computa- 
tion. 


Coefficients  of  corre- 
lation. 


lOOin- 
stnio- 
tors. 


87  in- 
struc- 
tors. 


76  in- 
struc- 
tors. 


l»')'Unii»l   'nil 
Regression  equations. 

ftVn\   hniiol 


100  instructors. 


87  instructors 


y-    I  )  3^»    f\i^ 


TTBinstniclirs. 


Tn 


FTIT 

1  •>  /)( 
T-O.OSy 

I'M')! 

-0.17X  i4xliy> 


A. 


D. 


B. 


(x)  Time  spent  in  teaching 
work  with  (y)  time  spent  in 

personal  research 

(X)  Time  spent  in  teaching 
work  with  (y )  time  spent  in 
allnoninstraetioDal  activities. 
(X)  Time  spent  in  teaching 
work  with  (y)  time  spent  in 
noninstructional  activities, 
exclusive  of  personal  researcn 
(x)  Time  spent  in  nonin- 
structional activities,  exclu- 
sive of  personal  research, 
with  (y)  time  spent  in  per- 
sonal research 

(x)  The  sum  of  the  time 
spent  in  teaching  work  and 
In  noninstructional  activi- 
ties, exclusive  of  personal 
research,  with  (y)  time  spent 
in  personal  res^jxh 


-a  04 
-0.36 

-0.34 
-0.18 

-0.16 


-0.06 

-aao 
-a  21 

-0.14 
-0.16 


-0.05 
-0.11 

-a  07 

-0.10 
-0.11 


-0.07y 
-0.37y 

-0.86y 
-0.32y 

-0.32y 


-0.02X 
-0.35Z 

-0.33Z 
-O.lOx 

-0.08X 


-O.lOy 
-0.22y 

-0.26y 
-0.19y 

-0.32y 


-0.04X 
-0.18X 


iiOMb 


u\ 


-O.lOx 


-0.08X 


-o.iOy 
--0.20y 


,-(V06x 


The  correlation  between  time  spent  in  teaching  work^j^fj^,^^^ 
spent  in  personal  research  is  therefore  "negligible."     "fjijpiiti^^^.,^ 

^  Ab  has  already  been  stated,  in  this  group  of  76  arp  included  the  two  ln8i^:^Arro^'wA<^( 
although  carrying  a  full  teaching  load,  by  agreement  with  the  uniyersity  peffffejf^ifpi 
services  for  it  during  their  working  time  not  spent  in  teaching.  Although  theyshMild 
not  properly  be  in  this  group  in  the  computation  of  the  coefficient  of  correlitidb  'iMMeen 
teaching  time  and  personal  research,  they  are  properly  a  part  of  it  for  some  lyf^  l^\  {>tbfy| 
coefficients  computed,  and  to  keep  the  groups  identical,  they  are  here  included.  iThelc 
presence  affects  the  coefficient  only  slightly,  inyalidatlng  no  condnsions.        ^    1 1 '>*»''  r'Hn 

'Rugg,  H.  O.  Statist! en  1  Methods  Applied  to  Education.  Houghton  M14II|A< )&< |^4^ 
p.   256. 
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say,  an  instructor  who  devotes  a  relatively  large  amount  of  time 
to  teaching  is  almost  as  likely  to  devote  a  relatively  large  amount  as 
he  is  to  devote  a  relatively  small  amount  of  time  to  personal  re- 
search; and,  again,  one  who  devotes  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
time  to  teaching  is  almost  as  likely  to  spend  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  time  as  he  is  to  devote  a  relatively  large  amount  of  time  to  personal 
research. 

It  would  be  unwise  and  unfair  to  pass  final  judgment  on  the  con- 
dition just  described  or  to  recommend  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  so 
far  mentioned  an  administrative  practice  for  the  adjustment  of  the^ 
teaching  schedule  that  would  be  designed  to  promote  research  eco- 
nomically, without  first  giving  consideration  to  the  relationships 
between  time  spent  in  teaching  and  the  remaining  component  of  the 
total  working  load,  the  time  spent  in  noninstructional  activities  ex- 
clusive of  research,  either  in  combination  with  the  time  spent  in 
personal  research  or  alone.  When  there  are  three  components  of  a 
working  load  it  is  evident  that  a  consideration  of  the  relationships 
of  two  of  them  can  not  be  complete  if  the  relationships  of  the  third 
are  ignored.  If  a  high  negative  coefficient  of  correlation  should  be 
found  between  the  time  spent  in  teaching  and  the  time  spent  in  all 
noninstructional  activities  (including  both  personal  research  and 
other  noninstructional  activities),  our  conclusion  as  to  the  negligi- 
bility of  the  relationship  between  teaching  time  and  research  time 
would  be  in  considerable  part  invalidated.  However,  the  coefficients 
for  these  two  series  of  data,  as  set  down  in  Table  11  imder  B,  are  seen 
to  be  small,  although  somewhat  larger  than  for  time  spent  in  teach- 
ing and  time  spent  in  personal  research  alone.  While  the  correlation 
is  "present  but  low"  when  the  data  for  all  instructors,  including 
deans,  librarians,  heads  of  departments,  etc.,  are  included  in  the 
computation,  it  drops  to  "negligible"  when  only  full-time  in- 
structors without  large  and  specially  assigned  administrative  or 
other  functions  are  included.  Almost  identical  coefficients  are  found 
when  time  spent  in  teaching  work  and  time  spent  in  noninstructional 
activities,  exclusive  of  personal  research,  are  introduced  in  the  com- 
putation (C  in  Table  11),  which  seems  to  indicate  that  such  correla- 
tion as  is  found  under  B  must  be  largely  attributable  to  time  spent 
in  noninstructional  activities  exclusive  of  research.  Furthermore, 
the  correlations  are  highest  when  administrative  officers  and  those 
with  other  specially  assigned  functions  are  included  and  most  nearly 
negligible  when  they  are  excluded. 

This  point  of  possible  weakness  of  the  conclusion  as  to  the  almost 
negligible  relationship  between  teaching  time  and  personal  research 
has  been  further  pursued  by  obtaining  the  measure  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  other  sets  of  data — ^those  given  under  D  and  E 
in  the  table.    The  former  set  gives  the  measures  of  correlation  of 
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time  spent  in  noninstructional  activities  exclusive  of  personal  re- 
search with  time  spent  in  personal  research.  All  three  coefficients 
are  so  low  as  to  show  the  correlation  to  be  "  negligible  "  and  to  prove 
these  two  components  of  the  working  load  to  be  far  from  mutually 
exclusive.  The  latter  set  gives  the  correlations  between  (a?)  the  sum 
of  the  time  spent  in  teaching  work  and  in  noninstructional  activities 
exclusive  of  personal  research  and  {y)  time  spent  in  personal  re- 
search. Here  we  see  that  when  the  coefficient  of  correlation  is  com- 
puted for  the  time  spent  in  all  activities  (teaching,  administration, 
office  hours,  etc.),  exclusive  of  personal  research  and  time  spent  in 
personal  research,  there  results  again  a  small  negative  coefficient; 
when  the  total  working  load  is  divided  into  these  two  parts,  they 
are  seen  to  be  only  to  a  slight  extent  mutually  exclusive. 

The  regression  equations  of  Table  11,  introduced  in  order  to  give 
a  somewhat  fuller  description  of  the  relationships  between  the  com- 
ponents of  the  total  working  load,  also  give  support  to  the  general 
conclusion  drawn.  The  method  of  reading  them  from  the  table  is 
as  follows:  For  the  two  series  of  data  under  A  for  all  the  100  in- 
structors, these  equations  are  a?=0.07y,  and  y=0.02».  These  equations 
may  be  said  to  signify  that  as  the  anoount  of  time  spent  in  teaching 
work  increases  by  a  unit  of  time,  the  time  spent  in  personal  research 
tends  to  decrease  by  only  0.07  of  such  imit;  and  that  as  the  time 
spent  in  personal  research  increases  by  one  unit,  the  time  spent  in 
teaching  work  tends  to  decrease  by  only  0.02  of  a  unit.  A  glance 
at  the  remaining  equations  will  make  clear  that  in  no  instance  is 
there  even  a  remote  approach  to  equality  in  the  values  of  x  and  y. 
In  most  cases  they  are  nearer  equality  when  data  for  all  instructors, 
including  deans,  librarians,  heads  of  other  than  one-man  depart- 
ments, etc.,  are  introduced  into  the  computation  than  when  data  for 
those  only  who  have  no  large  speciaUy  assigned  administrative  or 
other  functions  are  included.  Even  in  these  cases  an  increase  of  one 
hour  in  x  does  not  tend  to  bring  a  decrease  in  y  appreciably  above 
a  third  of  an  hour. 

Because  there  are  three  series  of  data  involved — viz,  (1)  time 
spent  in  teaching,  (2)  time  spent  in  personal  research,  and  (3)  time 
spent  in  other  noninstructional  activities — it  has  been  possible  to  ex- 
tend this  study  of  the  relationship  between  them  by  a  method  of 
computation  of  multiple  correlation  demonstrated  by  Yule.^  The 
coefficients  of  correlation  obtained  by  this  method  are  as  follows : 

^  Yule,  O.  U.  IntrodQCtioD  to  the  Tbeory  of  Statistics.  London,  Charles  Griffin  ft  Co., 
pp.  238-241. 
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One  hundred  instructors — 


»-l,.2- 

-.35 

r2».i  = 

-.21 

Eighty-seven  instructors — 

»'l2.8- 

-.09 

'•|».a  = 

-.22 

'•«,i  = 

-.16 

Seventy-six  instructors — 

'•u.s- 

-.06 

'•i..j  = 

-.08 

'•m.i  = 

-.10 

The  regression  equations  are  as  follows 

One  hundred  instructors — 

I,-- 

.19„- 

■37„ 

x,=  - 

.06„- 

•12x3 

X,"- 

.34„- 

■34„ 

Eighty-seven  instructors — 

z,=  - 

.16«- 

•28„ 

x,=  - 

.06^,- 

•12« 

X,-- 

•17„- 

•20„ 

Seventy-six  instructors—: 

0!,=  - 

.09^- 

.12„ 

»,=  - 

•04„- 

.io« 

«.-- 

.05«- 

.io« 

It  is  seen  at  once  that  the  coefficients  are  hardly  appreciably  larger 
than  those  found  by  means  of  the  Pearson  formula  for  any  two  series. 
Nor,  in  the  light  of  the  regression  equations,  except  in  some  of  the 
instances  where  administrative  officers  and  other  instructors  who 
have  special  additional  activities  assigned  tiiem  are  included,  must 
we  modify  the  conclusions  which  our  findings  up  to  this  point  are 
compelling.  The  interpretation  of  these  equations  may  be  illustrated 
by  reading  the  first  one  as  follows:  When  data  for  all  tiie  100 
instructors  are  included  in  the  computation,  for  each  unit  of  increase 
in  the  amount  of  teaching  time,  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  decrea43e  of 
0.19  unit  and  0.37  unit,  respectively,  in  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
personal  research  and  the  amount  spent  in  noninstructional  activities 
other  than  research.  Thus  interpreted,  the  first  and  third  equations — 
notably  the  latter — for  the  entire  group  of  100  instructors  show  an 
appreciable  relationship  between  the  components.  But  this  dimin- 
ishes— in  fact,  almost  disappears — as  we  exclude  from  the  computa- 
tion the  data  for  those  instructors  with  specially  assigned  administra- 
tive or  other  functions. 
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As  the  facts  that  have  been  cited  discover  no  such  intimate  causal 
relationship  between  the  components  of  the  working  load  as  is 
implied  by  those  who  advocate  a  general  reduction  in  the  teaching 
schedule  in  a  university  in  order  to  encourage  research,  it  should 
be  clear  that  research  would  not  be  generally  encouraged  by  such  a 
reduction.  No  doubt  a  general  reduction  would  result  in  a  larger 
total  amount  of  time  spent  in  research  in  a  university,  as  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  those  instructors  inclined  toward  research  would 
devote  more  time  to  it  if  their  teaching  schedules  would  permit.  But, 
manifestly,  this  would  be  a  most  uneconomical  method  of  encour- 
agement. What  would  seem  to  be  a  much  more  economical  and  prac- 
tical method  is  the  reduction  of  the  teaching  schedule  for  individual 
instructors  who  have  demonstrated  their  inclination  toward  and 
ability  in  research  by  some  measure  of  productivity  in  spite  of  a 
normal  teaching  schedule.  Such  a  reduction  should  be  continued,  of 
course,  only  as  long  as  productivity  continues.  The  decision  upon 
such  reduction,  or  continuance  of  the  reduction  after  once  being 
made,  should  rest  with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
instructor  teaches,  the  dean  of  his  school  or  college,  and  the  president 
of  the  university. 

Although  throughout  these  several  pages  devoted  to  a  presentation 
and  discussion  of  the  coefficients  of  correlation  and  regression  equa- 
tions attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  significance  to 
personal  research  of  the  relationships  obtaining,  it  must  have  been 
obvious  to  the  reader  that  those  measures  of  relationship  are  not 
without  si^ificance  for  the  problem  of  adjustments  to  be  made  for 
the  third  component  of  the  working  load,  the  noninstructional  activi- 
ties exclusive  of  personal  research.  A  glance  at  the  measures  of  re- 
lationship with  a  view  to  discovering  their  significance  for  the  latter 
problem  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  interpretation  can  not  be 
essentially  different  from  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  former. 
On  this  account,  and  because  the  recommendations  made  elsewhere 
in  this  study  (pp.  58-69)  are  in  harmony  with  these  facts,  they  will  be 
given  no  further  consideration  at  this  point. 

The  narmality  of  the  v>eek  for  which  data  mere  collected, — Ques- 
tion 6  on  sheet  1  of  the  questionnaire  (see  appendix)  asks,  "  Has  the 
week  reported  upon  been  a  fairly  normal  one?  If  not,  in  what 
specific  respects  has  it  been  exceptional?"  Before  leaving  this  part 
of  the  report  dealing  with  the  facts  concerning  the  working  load  of 
members  of  the  faculty  of  a  university,  some  presentation  of  the 
trend  of  the  answers  to  this  question  should  be  made  for  the  bearing 
they  have  upon  the  validity  of  the  study. 

In  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question  just  quoted,  64  persons 
answered  "  no  "  and  34  "  yes."  Of  the  two  remaining,. one  said  there 
is  "no  such  thing"  as  a  normal  week  and  the  other  neglected  to 
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answer.  Unfortunately,  the  second  portion  of  the  question  was  so 
put  that  it  was  often  far  from  clear  whether  the  abnormality,  if  any, 
was  in  the  direction  of  a  lighter  week,  of  a  heavier  one,  or  a  normal 
one  as  to  total  load,  being  abnormal  merely  because  of  a  shift  of  time 
from  one  component  to  another,  as,  e.  g.,  less  time  spent  in  teaching 
work  and  more  devoted  to  research.  Despite  this  difficulty  of  inter- 
pretation, on  the  basis  of  the  inner  testimony  of  the  answers,  they 
were  classified  as  follows:  Of  the  64  who  reported  the  week  as  ab- 
normal, {a)  for  31  it  was  or  was  probably  below  normal,  (6)  for  6  it 
was  or  was  probably  above  normal,  (c)  for  23  it  was  or  was  probably 
normal  as  to  total  working  load,  but  abnormal  because  of  a  shift  of 
time  from  one  component  to  another,  while  (d)  for  4  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  any  sort  of  conjecture  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ab- 
normality. By  adding  those  under  (&)  and  (c)  in  this  subclassifica- 
tion  to  the  34  who  affirmed  the  normality  of  the  week,  we  have  a  total 
of  63  for  whom  the  opinion  as  to  the  normality  of  the  week  was  that 
the  working  load  for  the  week  was  probably  as  great  or  greater  than 
usual,  as  against  31  for  whom  it  may  have  been  less  than  usual.  The 
testimony  of  the  answers  to  this  question  thus  seems  to  point  toward 
a  week  to  some  extent  under  normal.  However,  the  writer  is  in- 
clined not  to  accept  at  its  full  value  such  an  interpretation.  Other 
than  for  a  few  members  of  the  faculty  carrying  light  teaching 
schedules  at  this  time  of  year,  in  order  to  balance  with  a  very  heavy 
schedule  during  short  courses  no  longer  in  session  at  the  time  re- 
ported upon,  and  for  a  few  whose  classes  were  so  hard  hit  by  tJie 
student  exodus  in  the  military  emergency  of  the  spring  of  1917  that 
there  were  no  students  left  in  these  classes,  there  could  not  have 
been  many  whose  working  load  was  notably  diminished.  The  week 
was  abnormal,  certainly,  but  the  abnormality  consisted  not  so  much 
in  the  diminished  working  load  as  in  the  general  disturbance  of  a 
military  crisis.  Faculty  members  did  not  cease  their  work.  Further- 
more, it  should  be  remembered  that  these  opinions  are^  merely  opin- 
ions. Few  or  no  members  of  a  faculty  regularly  take  such  an 
accoimt  of  "time  spent"  as  was  required  for  our  questionnaire,  so 
that  they  could  have  had  nothing  more  than  a  general  impression — 
not  figures,  certainly — ^upon  which  to  base  a  comparison  from  which 
to  derive  the  opinion  asked  for.  And,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  because  of  the  poor  statement  of  the  question  they  are  most 
often  opinions  on  normality  in  general  and  not  specifically  normality 
of  the  working  load.  After  all  things  are  considered,  and  after  can- 
vassing the  answers  to  this  question  very  carefully,  one  is  not  left 
with  the  impression  that  the  week  was  a  notably  exceptional  one  as 
to  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  all  professional  activities. 
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C.    THE  FACTORS  DETERMINING  THE  TEACHING  LOAD  IN  A 

UNIVERSITY. 

The  fiwtors  investigated. — ^In  giving  thought  to  the  problem  of 
investigating  the  time  consmned  in  connection  with  classroom  in- 
struction it  may  at  once  occur  to  the  reader  that  this  factor  is  itself 
determined  by  what  may  be  designated  as  subfactors,  and  that,  in 
framing  a  questionnaire  which  is  planned  to  secure  data  bearing  on 
the  total  time  expenditure,  this  questionnaire  should  be  so  devised 
as  to  secure  data  from  which  the  presence  and  influence  of  such  sub- 
factors  may  be  analyzed.  Such  has  been  the  effort  in  the  present 
instance.  The  hypothetical  subfactors  (which  will  hereafter  be 
referred  to  as  factors)  whose  possible  influence  the  questionnaire 
and  the  study  based  upon  the  responses  to  it  were  designed  to 
discover  are  the  following: 

(a)  The  department  or  subject.  It  is  frequently  contended  by 
instructors  that  the  subject  taught  is  influential  in  determining  one's 
teaching  load.  Horizontal  column  1  on  sheet  2  was  introduced  to 
assist  in  analyzing  the  effect  of  this  factor. 

(6)  Previous  experience  or  inexperience  with  the  work  is  often 
alleged  to  be  a  factor;  to  teach  courses  new  to  the  instructor,  it  is 
said,  requires  more  time  than  to  teach  courses  which  one  has  already 
conducted.  To  make  it  possible  to  search  out  its  influence,  question 
4  on  sheet  2  was  introduced. 

{c)  Elementary  or  advam,ced  charaoter  of  the  work^  i.  e.,  in  what 
year  or  years  the  course  is  normally  taken.  We  are  often  told  that 
courses  taken  by  students  who  are  freshmen  or  sophomores  take  less 
time  than  those  taken  by  juniors  and  seniors,  and  that  the  latter 
again  require  less  time  than  graduate  courses.  Question  5  (sheet  2) 
inquires  into  this. 

((/)  Size  of  class, — Horizontal  column  6  calls  for  the  enrollment 
during  the  semester,  and  is  thus  directed  to  find  such  influence  as 
this  factor  may  have. 

{e)  The  influence  of  the  rnode  of  presentation^  e.  g.,  recitation,  lec- 
ture, laboratory,  etc,  is  sought  for  by  answers  to  Nos.  7,  9, 11, 13, 15, 
17,  19,  and  21. 

(/)  The  discovery  of  the  effect  of  repetition  of  courses  in  concur- 
rent sections  is  made  possible  by  the  requests  (sheet  1,  d)  that  "if  the 
same  preparation  suffices  for  two  or  more  sections  of  the  same  course, 
distribute  the  time  in  equal  parts  to  each  of  the  sections,"  and  {c)  to 
"  make  a  report  for  each  course  or  section  for  which  you  have  teach- 
ing responsibility." 

(g)  Having  the  instructors'  names  and  knowing  their  raofik  will 
help  in  evaluating  the  latter  as  a  factor. 
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A  VA  QA 

The  imit  of  instruction  used. — ^The  unit  of  instruction  used  in  the 

effort  to  analyze  the  influence  of  the  hypothetical  factors  named  is 
wiiaPfs  coininonly  known  as  the  clock  howr.    This  is  particularly  con- 
Yeni^^i??)ecause  daily  programs  in  higher  institutions  are  usually 
pla'hneli  lii  full  clock-hour  units  or  multiples  of  full  clock  hours.* 
Foi*  t!Ke  p{[rpose  in  hand  the  clock  hour  has  distinct  advantages  over 
^\^or^tKCT  units  that  have  sometimes  been  used  or  suggested,  the  stur- 
o^^fiA^^'^'A^^ri^di  by  Buckingham  *  as  "  one  student  taught  one  hour 
a  w5^eK  ¥6i!  a  semester,"  and  the  credit  hour^  which  is  the  '*  counter  ** 
iI^jp(|Wt8taling  the  credit  received  by  the  student.    The  student  hour 
mayfly  !S3vocated  for  use  in  attacking  the  problem  of  educational 
fiiailliiilrr'a  higher  institution.    It  may  be  that  for  this  purpose,  as 
suggesfStf  1)y  Buckingham,*  it  is  the  best  unit  so  far  devised.    Since 
we  are  here  only  concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  proper  method 
^  deUeWHibing  the  teaching  load,  despite  the  fact  that  this  teaching 
foS-l^^rSA^'Uave  important  bearings  upon  the  problem  of  cost,  decision 
ifpon  ims*{)oint  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  present  investiga- 
tion.   The  reader  has  probably  noted  that  the  investigator  is  not 
tt'aWii^^out  of  account  the  possible  influence  of  the  number  of  stu- 
Sems' P  ^ie  of  class  ")  which  the  student  hour  is  designed  to  recog- 
mi^'/ Mtf^'that  it  is  merely  one  of  a  number  of  hypothetical  factors 
(8  D^'^lHV^^tigated  by  means  of  the  clock-hour  unit.    The  use  of  the 
e  unit  for  investigation  is  at  once  seen  to  be  inade- 
tion  IS  called  to  the  fact  that  its  use  would  tend  to 
le  to  analyze  the  influence  of  the  mode  of  presenta- 
lecture,  laboratory,  etc.).     As  further  justification 
lis  clock  hour  as  the  unit  of  investigation  will  be 
:s  themselves,  there  is  little  need  here  of  defending 
it  at  greater  length. 

^^We*j34%icular  procedure  in  using  the  clock  hour  as  the  unit  in 
aiialij^img^the  influence  of  the  several  factors  has  been  to  charge  up 
to  each  .clock  hour  of  instruction  all  work  done  in  connection  with  it, 
}y6v[)^%Wnn  and  without  the  class  period.  This  has  been  made  pos- 
feiDlfe  oy  xhe  organization  of  the  second  sheet  of  the  questionnaire 
(see  appendix).  For  instance,  under  rubric  7,  the  instructor  was 
a^l^A^^jfo^^eport  the  hours  of  recitation  in  a  course  he  was  teaching 
3nd,  TimSAr  rubric  8,  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  preparation  for 
tSey^'lloUfe  of  recitation.  Each  pair  of  succeeding  rubrics  to  and  in- 
yniding  Mbric  22  calls  for  a  similar  report  on  another  mode  of  pre- 
seiliSticJAf*^  Rubric  23  asks  for  a  report  on  the  time  spent  in  the 

1 1  ft' WitWtfio,  a  small  portion  of  the  hour — 5  to  10  minutes — Is  allowed  to  students 
for  moving  from  one  classroom  to  another  or  from  one  building  to  another. 

*  Buckinfrham,  B.  R.  Critical  Present-Day.  Issues  in  the  Administration  of  State  and 
Higher  Education,     School  and  Society,  6  (Dec.  22,  1917)  :  722. 

«Loc.   cit. 
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"correction  of  written  and  other  work"  in  connection  with  the 
course,  and  rubric  24  for  time  spent  "  in  other  work  for  the  courses 
listed  not  reported  elsewhere."  Thus,  all  time  spent  in  connection 
with  a  course  was  reported.  From  these  reports  the  total  amount  of 
work  per  clock  hour  of  each  mode  of  presentation  for  each  course 
was  computed.  Usually  it  was  a  very  simple  matter  to  make  such 
a  computation  and  to  distribute  to  each  clock  hour  its  proper  portion 
of  additional  work  reported  under  rubrics  23  and  24.  Sometimes 
such  distribution  required  the  use  of  careful  judgment,  as  in  the 
cases  where  two  or  more  modes  of  presentation  were  reported  for  a 
single  course.  In  a  few  instances,  where  no  safe  judgment  could  be 
arrived  at,  the  figures  for  a  course  were  omitted  in  assembling  the 
tables  presented  in  this  part  of  the  report.  Moreover,  in  assembling 
the  tables  no  figures  were  introduced  for  clock  hours  of  instruction 
for  which  the  person  reporting  them  was  not  responsible  for  all  the 
work.*  What  prompted  such  exclusion  was  the  aim  to  have  the  final 
figures  representative  of  the  clock  hour  of  instruction  when  its  full 
load  was  being  carried  by  an  instructor.  From  these  amounts  of 
work,  in  hours  for  each  clock  hour,  the  averages  *  of  the  numbers  of 
hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  were  readily  computed 
and  these  are  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow.  These  averages 
are  computed  from  the  reports  of  106  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Washington — ^i.  e.,  approximately  60  per  cent  of  all 
teaching  members.  Altogether,  1,684^^  clock  hours  of  instruction 
are  involved. 

1  See  direction  (c)  on  sheet  1  of  the  questionnaire  reproduced  In  the  appendix. 

'The  average  was  used  throusliout  this  study  because  it  Is  the  measure  of  central 
tendency  which  is  most  Influenced  by  extreme  Items  in  an  array.  It  Is  believed  that  ex- 
tremes should  carry  their  full  influence  in  an  investigation  of  this  nature. 
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Table  12,^Average  number  of  hours  of  work  per  dock  hour  of  liM^rvctio*  by 
mode  of  presentation  <pnd  hy  mhiect  andl  subfect  ffroup. 


Subject,  department,  or 
group. 


PwHon  language... 

ChiJiese 

French 

German 

Greek 

Italian 

Latin 

Scandinavian.. 


Spanish. 
gm 


Engl 

MatJumatki 

Sodalitudia 

Economics 

History 

Political  science 

Sodology 

Pktioiovhg  and  ptfMogjf... . 

Oriental 

EdueatUm 

Sdenct ........... 

Astronomy .  • . 

Bacteriology.. 

Botany 

Chemistry.... 

Geology 

PhvsiM 

Zoology 

Borne  eoomonUea... 
Pkgsical  education 

Joumaliem 

ArehiUeture 

Art 

Mueie. 

Engineering  .  .... 

Civll.7:. 

Electrical 

Meclumlcal... 

Forettrg 

Mining 

Pharmocg 

Library  economy . . 
Law 


Total. 


I- 


106 


Recitation. 


363 
4 
74 
66 
15 
4 

33 
13 
56 
36 
43 


?1 


31 
4 


15 


10 
14 
34 
13 

3 

0 

6 

8* 

1 


IS. 


.-8 


475 


1.77 
1.58 
149 
1.91 
1.89 
1.79 
1.83 
1.51 
3.14 
1.79 
1.61 
3.00 
3.00 


3.31 
3.81 


1.76 


3.11 


1.00 
1.50 


1.53 
3.00 
3.00 
1.83 
1.58 
3.36 
1.13 
1.60 
174 
3.67 
3.60 


Lecture. 


15 


10 

1 


1 
3 
5 
10 
15 
3 
9 
4 


11 
10 

6 
58 

5 


13 
16 
3 
13 
9 
5 
1 
8 
4 


^11 


^1 

< 


174 


4.73 


3.33 
3-83 


4.17 
9.8& 
135 
3.56 
4.38 
6.33 
5.08 
1.83 


3.48 
1.57 
1.94 
3.53 
3.70 


3.00 
3.69 
4.00 
3.73 
3.74 
4.80 
3.13 
3.06 
3.35 


1.44 
1.99 


1.50 
3.08 
3.75 
L73 
3.31 
4.04 


3.98 


Mixed  lecture 
and  discussion. 


•3 
og 


37 


3 
19 
37 


9 
15 


39 
35 
1 
5 
6 
3 
19 
3 


3 
37 
10 
13 
5 
6 


357i 


3.75 


Oralqnis. 


4.48 
3.38  . 
3.67  3 


3.19 
3.53 
1.75 
3.33 
L86 
3.63 
3.40 


3.14 
3.31 


3.66 
3.08 
L35 
1.77 
1.69 
3.75 
3.16 
3.00 


3.09 


6.67 
3.30 
3.39 
1.80 
1.00 
1.50 
3.77 


4.40 


3.41 


18 


U 


47J 


it 
hi 

6x: 


_8 

^  0*0 

< 


1.98 

'also 

'i.*38 

'i?56 


1.73 
1.13 
1.00 
1.30 


1.10 


1.94 


1.44 


3.75 
1.73 


1.00 

"i.66 


1.63 
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Table  12. — Average  number  of  hours  of  toork  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  hy 
mode  of  presentation  and  hy  subject  and  subject  group — Continued. 


Scheduled 
oonlDrenoe. 

Seminar. 

La]Mratory. 

Shop. 

Field. 

Subject,  department,  or 
group. 

1 

< 

r 

it 

f's-s 

< 

55 

< 

1 

hi 

< 

•se 

5? 

11 

^oretgn  iMn^tupt 

6 

1.17 

4 

2 

2.40 
3.25 

cifflrman  ..',..  ,  . 

Greek '....'.. 

5 
1 

1.10 
1.60 

Scandinavlaii 

Bpfiniffh 

2 

i.64 
2.27 
1.00 

Engtttk 

45 

1.14 
1.11 
1.00 

SoeUa  ttvdies '.. 

Political  sdenoe 

2 

1.00 

Sociology 

2 

1.26 

2 
6 
2 
2 

2.05 
2.64 
2.75 
2.76 

2 

1.67 

Edncntton  •«>••. ■..^.^^x.. 

2 
2 

1.00 
2.06 

aeUnce 

164 
12 
28 
30 
24 
39 
31 
40 
23 
1 
10 

4 
46 
12 
14 

6 

1.26 
1.19 
1.18 
1.17 
1.35 
1.87 
1.30 
1.36 
1.16 
1.00 
1.18 
1.17 
1.26 
1.20 
0.98 
1.11 
1.07 
1.19 
1.33 
2.26 

Astronomy 

Botany... 

Chemistry 

Oeoloffy ................ . 

2 

2.06 

^y3S:..:::::::.;:;.:: 

Home  economics 

7 
7 

1.00 
1.27 

2 

1.60 

Af^eetwe..'. 

Art 

8 

1.00 

60 

1.30 

CHtH 

Electrical 

3 

1.00 

Mectianloal 

60 

1.30 

Fofedry 

60 

1.17 

Mining 

3 

i.66 

3 

1.00 

Pkarm&eii 

Xatf 

Total 

•m 

1.18 

2&J 

2.24 

498| 

1.23 

63 

1.28 

60 

1.17 

1.  The  mode  of  presentation  as  a  factor. — The  influence  of  the 
mode  of  presentation  as  a  factor  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  refer- 
ence to  Table  12,  which  presents  in  the  lowest  horizontal  column 
the  total  number  of  clock  hours  of  each  mode  of  presentation  (reci- 
tation, lecture,  mixed  lecture  and  discussion,  etc.)  and  the  average 
number  of  hours  of  work  both  in  classroom  and  out  per  clock  hour 
of  such  instruction.  Striking  differences  between  the  several  modes 
of  presentation  are  at  once  manifest.  While  the  average  number  of 
hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  for  recitation  is  1,89,  for 
a  clock  hour  of  lecture  it  is  approximately  an  hour  greater.  In  fact, 
lecture  is  seen  to  be  the  most  arduous  of  the  modes  of  presentation. 
Mixed  lecture  and  discussion  is  almost  midway  between  recitation  and 
lecture.  Oral  quiz  requires  a  somewhat  smaller  time  expenditure  per 
clock  hour  than  does  recitation.  The  time  investment  in  scheduled 
conference  seems  to  be  almost  limited  to  the  clock  hour  of  confer- 
ence itself;  i.  e.,  there  is  an  expenditure  of  but  018  of  an  hour  in 
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addition  to  the  clock  hour  of  instruction.  Seminars  on  an  average 
require  the  expenditure  of  2.24  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour,  ranging 
between  recitation  and  lecture.  Laboratory,  ^op,  and  field  require 
about  the  same  time  investment  as  scheduled  conference  hours.  We 
have  in  these  figures  support  for  some  of  the  distinctions  that  have 
for  many  years  been  made  in  our  rule  of  thumb  methods  of  d^»r- 
mining  the  teaching  hours  of  instructors  in  higher  institutions.  But 
the  question  may  well  be  raised  as  to  whether,  in  the  light  of  these 
facts,  the  systems  of  weighting  in  use  have  been  just  to  all  concerned, 
and  whether  they  have  recognized  all  of  the  important  differences 
that  are  here  discovered. 

2.  TJie  subject  or  subject  group  as  a  factor. — ^Table  12  reveals  also 
the  influence  of  the  subject  or  subject  group  as  a  factor.  This  may 
be  seen  by  glancing  down,  e.  g.,  the  vertical  column  headed  "  Reci- 
tation." A  clock  hour  of  recitation  in  foreign  language  is  seen  to 
require  an  average  of  1.77  hours  of  work.  The  same  is  essentially 
true  of  English.  A  clock  hour  of  recitation  in  mathematics  requires 
slightly  less  time.  The  numbers  of  clock  hours  of  recitation  upon 
which  the  averages  for  the  social  studies  and  for  philosophy  and 
psychology  are  based,  are  probably  too  small  to  furnish  valid  com- 
parisons. The  departments  of  oriental  literature  and  education  re- 
port no  recitation  work.  One  or  the  other  of  the  two  reasons  just 
given  must  exclude  from  comparison  as  to  this  mode  of  presentation 
the  following  subjects:  Home  economics,  physical  education,  jour- 
nalism, architecture,  forestry,  mining,  pharmacy,  and  library  ecpn- 
c«ny.  A  clock  hour  of  recitation  in  the  sciences  is  seen  to  require 
more  hours  of  work  than  any  of  those  so  far  considered.  Art  requires 
less  time  than  any  of  the  groups,  music  and  engineering  slightly 
less  than  the  sciences,  and  law  emphatically  more — in  fact,  almost 
twice  the  average  for  all  subjects. 

The  reader  will  find  it  profitable  to  glance  down  each  of  the  re- 
maining vertical  columns  of  this  table  in  the  same  manner  as  has 
just  been  demonstrated  for  the  recitation  column,  noting  differences 
in  the  average  number  of  hours  of  work  for  each  of  the  subjects. 
In  doing  so  it  is  probably  safest  to  give  little  heed  to  differences 
where  the  nimiber  of  clock  hours  used  in  computation  has  been  less 
than  10,  as  such  small  numbers  of  hours  are  more  likely  to  give 
unrepresentative  averages  than  are  larger  numbers.  The  columns 
reporting  the  facts  for  oral  quiz,  scheduled  conference,  seminar,  shop, 
and  field  contain  but  a  small  proportion  of  instances  of  subjects 
where  10  or  more  clock  hours  are  reported,  and  will  therefore  reveal 
less  as  to  the  influence  of  the  subject  in  determining  the  teaching 
load  than  do  the  remaining  columns  of  the  table.    But  even  these 
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contain  some  facts  of  significance,  which,  with  those  of  the  other 
columns,  point  to  the  advisability  of  giving  the  subject  or*  subject 
group  recognition  as  a  real  factor  in  determining  the  teaching  load. 

Table  13. — Average  number  of  hours  of  work  per  dock  hour  of  instruction 
by  mode  of  presentation  and  by  the  division  in  which  the  vx>rk  is  normally 
taken. 


Mode  of  prosentatlon. 


Lower  division. 


Numlier 
of  clock 
botmof 
instruc- 
tion. 


Average 
number 
of  hours 
of  work 
per  dock 
bourof 
tnstruo 
tion. 


Upper  division. 


Number 
of  clock 
hours  of 
instruc- 
tion. 


Average 
number 
of  hours 
of  work 
per  dock 
hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 


Graduate  division. 


Number 
of  dock 
hours  of 
instruc- 
tion. 


Average 
number 
of  hours 
of  work 
per  dock 
hour  of 
instruc- 
tion. 


Redtatlon 

Lecture 

Mixed  lecture  and  discussion . 

Oralauiz 

Scheduled  conlerence 

Seminar 

Laboratory 

Shop. 

Field 


305} 
58 


1.74 
2.S2 

1.84 
1.64 
1.07 


m 

107 
4 
12 


2.13 
3.03 
2.48 
1.83 
L28 


188 


1.26 
1.28 


1981 

"ii' 


1.17 

i.if 


19 
13 
11 
2 

6 

?}» 


2.99 
3.84 
3.69 
3.60 
1.08 
2.75 
1.35 


3.  The  elementary  or  odvojiced  character  of  the  work  as  a  factor. — 
Table  13  presents  the  results  of  an  effort  to  analyze  the  influence  of 
the  elementary  or  advanced  character  of  the  work  as  a  factor.  Ref- 
erence to  sheet  2  of  the  questionnaire  used  in  the  investigation  will 
show  that  the  "  year  or  years  in  which  the  course  is  normally  taken  " 
were  called  for.  The  instructor  was  directed  to  designate  (see  No.  5 
and  footnote  on  sheet  2  of  the  questionnaire)  the  year  or  years  by 
number,  e.  g.,  "  1  for  freshmen,  2  for  sophomores,  5  for  graduate 
courses  and  professional  courses  requiring  four  years  of  previous 
training,  etc."  As  some  courses  drew  their  students  normally  from 
more  than  one  class,  the  answers  of  the  instructors  were  given  in 
combinations  of  numbers,  as  1-2,  2-3,  1^,  or  3-5.  Under  "  Lower 
division "  in  Table  13  have  been  included  courses  reported  as  1,  2, 
or  1-2;  under  "Upper  division,"  3,  4,  and  3-4;  under  "Graduate," 
5  and  5-6.  In  assembling  the  materials  for  this  table  courses  re- 
ported with  other  numbers,  e.  g.,  2-3,  1-4,  3-5,  4-5,  etc.,  were  ex- 
cluded. The  figures  for  somewhat  less  than  300  of  the  total  of  1,684 
seven-twelfths  clock  hours  of  instruction  included  in  the  present 
study  were  omitted  from  this  table.  That  is  to  say,  the  figures  for 
slightly  more  than  1,300  clock  hours  of  instruction  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  effort  to  discover  the  influence  of  the  factor  under 
consideration. 

For  the  recitation  mode  of  presentation,  the  average  number  of 
hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  in  the  lower  division  is 
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1.74;  in  the  upper  division,  2.13;  in  the  graduate  courses,  2.99.  Wo 
note  at  once  in  the  figures  for  this  mode  of  presentation  a  definite 
progression  in  the  amount  of  work  required  per  clock  hour  of  in- 
struction as  we  proceed  from  courses  in  the  lower  division  to  those 
of  graduate  caliber.  This  is  also  true  for  the  three  succeeding  modes 
of  presentation  in  the  table,  lecture,  mixed  lecture  and  discussion, 
and  oral  quiz,  although  the  numbers  of  clock  hours  involved  in  the 
computation  of  the  average  number  of  hours  of  work  in  the  mode 
last  named  in  the  columns  for  upper-division  and  graduate  work  are 
sp  few  as  to  justify  little  confidence  in  the  findings  as  to  this  mode 
of  presentation  in  advanced  work.  As  the  mode  last  named  seems 
to  be  seldom  used  in  upper-division  and  graduate  work,  this  weakness 
is  a  matter  of  but  slight  concern.  Scheduled  conference,  while 
requiring  practically  no  time  outside  the  clock  hour  of  instruction 
itself  in  the  lower  division,  requires  approximately  one-fourth  of 
an  hour  of  such  additional  time  in  the  upper  division.  For  this 
mode  in  graduate  work  we  are  again  confronted  by  a  number  of 
clock  hours  too  smaU  to  give  confidence  in  the  average  number  of 
hours  of  work  computed  and  introduced  in  the  table.  As  the  seminar 
mode  of  presentation  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  graduate  classes, 
no  opportunity  or  need  appears  for  comparison  with  upper  or  lower 
division  figures  for  this  mode.  The  laboratory  mode  of  presentation 
does  not  seem  to  require  more  work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  in 
the  upper  division  than  in  the  lower  division,  as  do  most  of  the 
preceding  modes.  As  the  averages  in  this  mode  for  the  lower  and 
upper  divisions  have  been  computed  from  almost  200  clock  hours  of 
instruction  each,  this  finding  is  well  established.  Laboratory  work 
of  graduate  caliber  seems  to  require  slightly  more  time  than  that  of 
undergraduate  grade.  The  figures  for  shop  and  field  work  are  so 
near  those  for  laboratory  work  that  they  hardly  merit  separate  at- 
tention and,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  factors  under  consideration 
is  concerned,  may  be  similarly  recognized  in  fixing  the  teaching  load 
of  members  of  the  instructional  staflF.  Thus,  the  evidence  of  the  in- 
fluence of  this  factor  of  the  elementary  or  advanced  character  of 
the  work  is  clear;  injustice  would  result  from  an  apportionment  of 
clock  hours  of  instruction  to  members  of  a  department  staff  without 
regard  to  it. 
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Table  14. — Number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  hy  mode  of 
presentation  and  hy  the  instructors*  previous  experience  or  inexperience  with 
the  course. 


Mod'*  of  presentation. 


First-time  work. 


Number 
of  clock 
hours  of 
instruc- 
tion. 


Average 
number 
of  hours 
of  work 
per  clock 
hour  of 
instruo- 
tlon. 


Nan  first-time 
work. 


Number 
of  clock 
hours  of 
instnic- 
tion. 


Average 
number 
of  hours 
of  work 
per  clock 
hour  of 
instruc- 
tion. 


AU  work. 


Number 
of  clock 
hours  of 
instruc- 
tion. 


Average 
number 
of  hours 
of  work 
per  clock 
hour  of 
instruo- 
Uon. 


Recitation 

Lecture 

Mixed  lecture  and  discussion . 

Oral  quiz 

Scheduled  conference 

Seminar 

Laboratory 

Shop 

Field 


4 

35i 


2.07 
4.48 
3.07 
1.65 
LOO 
3.21 
L33 


38M 

137( 

221 
43i 
74 
23i 

4621 
63 
60 


L86 
2.58 
2.30 
L62 
LIS 
L99 
L22 
L28 
L17 


473 
174 
257} 
47 
7^ 
2& 
498 
63 
.  60 


L89 
2.98 
2.41 
L68 
L18 
2.24 
L23 
L28 
L17 


4.  Previoiba  experience  or  inexperience  with  the  course  as  a 
factor. — ^That  the  instructor's  previous  experience  or  inexperience 
with  the  work  of  a  course  is  a  real  factor  in  determining  his  actual 
teaching  load  may  be  seen  by  a  brief  examination  of  the  figures  .as- 
sembled in  Table  14.  This  table  presents  the  average  number  of 
hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  when  the  work  is  classi- 
fied as  to  "  first-time  "  and  "  nonfirst-time  "  work,  classes  correspond- 
ing to  the  two  kinds  of  answers  that  were  made  to  question  4  on  the 
second  sheet  of  the  questionnaire  reading  as  follows:  "Is  this  the 
first  time  you  have  taught  the  course?"  Work  "new"  to  the  in- 
structor requires  more  time  per  clock  hour  than  does  work  that  he 
has  previously  taught.  This  is  true  for  all  modes  of  presentation 
for  which  we  have  figures  that  allow  a  comparison  except  scheduled 
conference.  For  this  mode  and  for  oral  quiz  the  small  numbers  of 
"  first-time "  clock  hours  of  instruction  forbid  assurance  for  con- 
clusions that  may  be  drawn.  The  ratios  that  the  "  first-time  "  aver- 
ages bear  to  the  •  nonfirst-time "  averages  are  not  the  same  for  all 
modes  of  presentation,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following:  For 
recitation  this  ratio  is  1.11:1.00;  for  lecture,  1.73:1.00;  for  mixed 
lecture  and  discussion,  1.33:1.00;  for  seminar,  1.61:1.00;  for  lab- 
oratory, 1.09 : 1.00.  For  the  recitation  and  laboratory  modes  of  pre- 
sentation the  difference  seems  to  be  less  marked  than  for  lecture, 
mixed  lecture  and  discussion,  and  seminar. 

5.  The  ramk  of  the  instructor  ae  a  factor. — ^Table  15  presents  the 
average  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  by 
rank  of  instructors — i.  e.,  the  average  number  of  hours  of  work  per 
clock  hour  for  instructors,  for  assistant  professors,  for  associate  pro- 
fessors, and  for  full  professors.    An  examination  of  these  averages  w^* 
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fail  to  discover  any  consistent  influence  of  rank  upon  the  time  con- 
sumed in  carrying  the  work.    For  recitation  the  average  drops  from 
instructor  to  assistant  professor  and  again  to  associate  professor, 
but  rises  again  to  its  highest  point  for  the  full  professor.    For  lecture 
thei"e  is  no  evidence  of  such  influence,  as  the  averages  are  higher  for 
instructor  and  associate  professor  than  for  assistant  professor  and 
professor.    For  mixed  lecture  and  discussion  the  averages  are  prac- 
tically equal  for  all  ranks.    For  none  of  the  remaining  modes  of  pre-, 
sentation  for  which  comparisons  are  possible  does  any  consistent 
influence  of  rank  make  its  appearance.     Such  differences  as  are  evi- 
dent must  either  be  purely  casual  or  due  to  factors  other  than  that  of 
the  rank  of  the  instructor — ^more  probably  the  latter. 

Table  15. — Average  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock-hour  of  instruction  by 
mode  of  presentation  and  hy  the  rank  of  the  instructor. 


Mode  of  presentation. 


Recitation 

Lecture 

Hized  lecture  and  discussion. 

Oral  quiz 

Scheduled  conference 

Seminar 

Laboratory 

Shop 

Field 


Instructo  s. 


If 


21 

m 


Assistant 
professors. 


11 
|l. 

|il 

>  o'o 


179i 


1.92 
3.96 
2.37 
L52 
1.00 


L26 
1.30 


If 


1384 

36i 

83 

13} 

43 

9 

187 

3 

60 


§1 
I- 

tyop  W 


>  OO 


L78 
2.85 
2.36 
1.57 
L37 
2.82 
L23 
1.00 
L17 


Associate 
professors. 


»    i 


i 
If 

I 


1^ 
si 

>  o  o 

< 


1.66 
3.72 
2.50 


2.82 
1.09 


Professors. 


•il 

Ota 

|5 


III 

lit 


>  o  o 


124 
74 
71 
13 
23 
Hi 
6S| 


2.27 
2.28 
2.46 
L84 
1.13 
1.64 
L29 


All  work. 


^5 
i     ^^ 


I 


476 
174 
257J 
471 

28 

4981 

63 


■^1 

III 

>  o  o 

< 


1.89 
2.9B 
2.41 
1.62 
1.18 
2.24 
L23 
1.28 
1.17 


6.  Repetition  in  concurrent  sections  as  a  factor. — Table  16  was  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  influence  of  repetition 
of  courses  in  parallel  sections  upon  the  instructor's  teaching  load. 
Repetition  here  means  repetition  in  concurrent  sections  by  the  same 
instructor,  not  by  different  instructors.  In  the  columns  headed  "  Re- 
peated "  are  set  down  the  averages  of  the  numbers  of  hours  of  work 
done  in  connection  with  a  clock  hour  of  instruction  in  such  repeated 
sections,  and  in  the  columns  headed  "  Nonrepeated  "  the  averages  of 
the  numbers  of  hours  of  work  done  in  connection  with  a  clock  hour 
of  instruction  of  courses  or  work  not  being  presented  by  the  instruc- 
tor in  such  parallel  sections.  In  the  computation  of  these  averages 
no  figures  for  work  in  subject  groups  containing  no  repeated  sections 
were  used,  as  it  was  believed  that  these  might  improperly  affect  the 
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results.  To  avoid  undue  influence  of  the  factor  already  designated 
as  the  "  elementary  or  kdvanced  character  of  the  work,"  the  compari- 
sons are  made  by  the  divisions  in  which  the  work  is  found,  as  "  Lower 
division  "  and  "  Upper  division,"  but  the  avferages  for  the  totals  of 
these  two  divisions  have  also  been  introduced  ("Both  lower  and 
upper  division").  Because  of  the  frequent  statement  in  college  and 
university  circles  to  the  eflFect  that  repyetition  tends  to  lighten  the 
teaching  load,  one  is  not  a  little  surprised  that  these  figures  disclose  lio 
consistently  appearing  or  notable  differences  between  the  averages  for 
repeated  and  nonrepeated  work.  In  fact,  the  differences  found  are 
more  frequently  in  favor  of  the  nonrepeated  than  of  the  repeated 
work.  Only  in  the  lecture  and  mixed  lecture  and  discussion  modes 
of  upper-division  work  do  we  find  the  anticipated  difference.  In  the 
former  instance,  while  large,  we  can  have  but  little  confidence  in  the 
difference,  because  only  6  clock  hours  were  involved  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  average  for  repeated  work.  In  the  latter  case  the  difference 
is  only  0.2  of  an  hour.  Partial  explanation  of  this  absence  of  a  marked 
difference  in  favor  of  repeated  work  may  be  found  in  the  policy  in 
this  institution — conamon  to  many  higher  institutions — of  avoiding 
much  repetition  of  the  sort  under  consideration  in  the  assignment  of 
courses.  It  is  to'  be  noted  that  even  in  the  lower  division  there  is  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  repeated  work.  Examination  of  the 
original  questionnaires  shows  that  such  repetition  as  appears  is  usu- 
ally two-section  repetition,  three-section  and  four-section  repetition 
being  very  infrequently  reported.  Furthermore,  the  numbers  of  hours 
of  work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  include  all  work  done  in  con- 
nection with  a  course,  comprehending  the  reading  of  papers  as  well  as 
preparation.  While  time  spent  in  preparation  per  clock  hour  of  in- 
struction may  be  reduced  by  repetition,  this  would  not  be  true  of  the 
reading  of  papers.  On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  the  present  investi- 
gation, there  seems  to  be  no  justification,  with  conditions  similar  to 
those  obtaining  at  the  time  the  data  were  gathered,  for  admitting 
repetition  as  a  significant  factor  in  fixing  teaching  loads  for  members 
of  the  faculty  of  a  university. 
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Table  16. — Average  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  by 
mode  of  presentation  and  by  repetition  or  nonrepetition  of  the  work. 


Mode  of  presentation. 


Lower  division. 


Repeated. 


^1 

r 


II 

lis 


Non- 
repeated. 


!3 

lfe§ 


.2^ 

to  tn 
u  o  o 


Upper  division. 


Repeated. 


^§ 
s 

I 


iti 

>  o  o 


Non- 
repeated. 


IS 


11 


i>  o  o 


Both  lower  and  upper 
division. 


Repeated. 


Ii 

a 

9 

S5 


P 


Non- 
repeated. 


J-* 
III 


Recitation , 

Lecture 

Mixed  lecture  and  discus- 
sion.........  

Oralquls 

Laboratory 


78 


2.58 
3.17 

3.0ft 
1.88 

Laa 


224 
33 

36 

7 

97 


1.72 
2.02 

L72 
L37 
1.26 


12 


3.00 
l.M 


16 
4ii* 


2.22 

i.'i9 


2.04 
3.31 


X42 


82J 
20 

iiof' 


2.01 
2.80 


2.13 
i.*24' 


286 
63 


117 


1.79 
2.96 


2.20 

i.'ii 


7.  Size  of  class  as  a  factor. — ^The  last  of  the  hypothetical  factors 
in  the  determination  of  the  teaching  load  whose  influence  this  study 
was  aimed  to  discover  is  the  size  of  the  class.  Before  turning  our 
attention  to  the  averages  presented  in  Table  17,  which  essays  an 
analysis  for  this  factor,  it  is  advisable  to  point  out  the  weaknesses  of 
the  data  from  which  they  have  been  computed.  Question  6  of  sheet 
2  of  the  blank  inquiry  (see  appendix)  calls  for  the  enrollment  of 
each  class  and  section  during  the  semester.  Under  fully  normal 
conditions  as  to  class  enrollments,  the  answers  to  this  question  would 
have  served  adequately  the  purpose  under  consideration.  At  the 
time  the  investigation  was  originally  projected  this  would  have  been 
true ;  but,  owing  to  the  large  exodus  of  students  that  took  place  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1917  in  response  to  the  war  emergency  and  before 
the  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  the  members  of  the  faculty  for 
those  classes  enrolling  large  proportions  of  male  students  especially, 
the  enrollment  during  the  semester  would  not  in  many  cases  cor- 
respond to  the  numbers  in  the  same  classes  during  the  school  week 
of  May  14-19  upon  which  instructors  were  asked  to  report.  The 
incidence  of  the  withdrawals  from  all  courses  and  classes  obviously 
can  not  be  assumed  to  be  proportionate  to  the  enrollment  for  the 
semester.  There  is  evidence  that  a  few  advanced  classes  were  dis- 
continued because  of  a  loss  of  all  students,  while  there  were  other 
classes  that  suffered  the  loss  of  not  a  single  student.  We  have  here, 
therefore,  a  source  of  weakness  that  must  cast  a  large  measure  of 
doubt  upon  the  dependability  of  findings  that  concern  the  average 
number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  as  influenced 
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by,  size  of  class.  Another  source  of  weakness  is  found  in  the  fact 
that,  while  there  were  a  number  of  large  classes,  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  make  possible  satisfactory  comparisons  for  the 
purpose  in  hand.  In  the  first  effort  at  this  analysis  the  classifications 
of  size  of  class  used  were  1-14,  15-29,  30-44,  45-59,  60-74,  etc.,  ad- 
vancing by  15  students  for  each  larger  classification.  While  there 
were  usually  fairly  large  numbers  of  clock  hours  of  instruction  in 
each  of  the  first  three  groups,  the  distribution  in  many  of  the  upper 
groups  was  so  attenuated  as  to  make  comparisons  both  impossible 
and  impracticable. 

Table  17. — Average  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  by 
mode  of  presentation  and  by  size  of  class. 


Mode  of  presentation. 


Lower  division. 


Lessthanao 
in  class. 


30  or  more 
in  class. 


m 

r 

<22 


Upper  division. 


Less  than  30 
in  class. 


«  a  a 


30  or  more 
in  class. 


Both  lower  and  upper 
division. 


Less  than  30 
in  class. 


30  or  more 
in  class. 


>  5 


Recitation 

Lecture 

Mixed  lecture  and  discus- 
sion  , 


59) 
27 

13i 


L88 
2.76 


2.93 


91* 


L86 
2.96 


2.25 


34 


3.12 
2.78 


2.52 


73i 
37 

47i 


2.12 
2.77 


X64 


To  be  able  to  make  any  use  of  the  data  for  the  purposes  of  studying 
the  influence  of  size  of  class  it  was  necessary  to«retabulate  them  in 
two  groups  only — viz,  for  classes  (a)  of  less  than  30  and  (6)  of  30 
or  more.  The  results  of  this  effort  are  presented  in  Table  17,  which 
sets  forth  the  averages  by  the  division  in  which  a  course  is  taught 
and  by  mode  of  presentation.  Figures  for  the  graduate  division  are 
omitted,  as  there  are  few  strictly  graduate  classes  enrolling  30  or 
more  students.  Averages  for  the  recitation,  lecture,  and  mixed  lec- 
ture and  discussion  modes  only  are  included  in  the  table  because 
there  were  too  few  or  no  clock  hours  of  instruction  in  the  remaining 
modes  on  which  to  compute  averages.  For  example,  very  few  labora- 
tory sections  enroll  30  or  more  students. 

Notwithstanding  the  weakness  just  indicated,  large  class  enroll- 
ments are  seen  in  Table  17  to  add  appreciably  to  the  average  amount 
of  time  spent  in  connection  with  a  clock  hour  of  instruction.  This  is 
shown  in  the  averages  for  lower-division  and  upper-division  work 
for  the  recitation  and  mixed  lecture  and  discussion  modes  of  pre- 
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sentation  and  in  lower-division  work  for  the  lecture  mode.  In  this 
table,  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  clock  hours  of  instruction 
involved,  the  differences  between  the  averages  are  not  very  large. 
This  is  the  case  for  the  averages  for  recitation  and  lecture  in  the 
lower  division,  and  mixed  lecture  and  discussion  in  the  upper  divi- 
sion. The  large  differences  are  found  in  two  of  the  three  instances 
in  which  small  numbers  of  clock  hours  of  instruction  have  been  used 
in  the  computation  of  the  averages,  viz,  in  mixed  lecture  and  discus- 
sion in  the  lower  division  and  in  recitation  in  the  upper  division. 
The  difference  in  favor  of  classes  of  30  or  more  in  upper-division 
lecture  must  also  be  explained  by  the  small  number  of  clock  hours 
of  lecture  used  in  computing  the  average.  (The  column  headed 
"  Both  lower  and  upper  division,"  containing,  as  it  does,  the  figures 
for  all  the  work  in  both  divisions,  the  averages  for  each  of  which 
are  reported  in  the  preceding  columns  of  this  table,  is  given  no  spe- 
cial attention  in  our  discussion  because  the  averages  it  contains  must 
obviously  be  influenced  by  the  factor  we  have  called  "  the  elementary 
or  advanced  character  of  the  work.") 

We  may  sum  up  the  discussion  of  our  investigation  of  the  effect  of 
size  of  class  upon  the  teaching  load  by  saying  that  it  is  a  factor,  but 
that,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  our  figures  on  the  size  of  classes 
at  the  time  the  investigation  was  made  and  the  attenuation  of  the 
distribution  of  classes  when  grouped  by  size,  no  recommendation  can 
be  made  as  to  how  much  recognition  is  to  be  given  for  large  classes 
in  fixing  the  teaching  load  of  an  instructor.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion 
that  the  difference  due  to  size  of  class  is  largely  attributable  to  the 
difference  in  time  spent  in  reading  papers  and  correcting  work  handed 
in  by  students.  If  this  is  true,  an  appropriate  recognition  for  large 
classes  might  be  made  after  the  making  of  a  small  supplementary 
investigation  into  time  spent  in  reading  and  correcting  papers  in 
classes  of  different  sizes. 

D.    A  METHOD  OF  ADJUSTING  THE  TEACHING  LOAD  IN  A 

UNIVERSITY. 

In  preceding  sections  of  this  study  we  have  presented  the  facts  as 
to  the  total  time  spent  in  all  professional  activities  by  members  of  a 
university  faculty  and  the  proporti(Hial  distribution  of  this  total  time 
to  teaching  work,  and  to  such  noninstructional  activities  as  personal 
research,  other  official  duties  for  the  university,  and  professional 
activities  not  otherwise  reported.  We  have  also  analyzed  out  the  in- 
fluence on  the  clock  hour  of  instruction  of  certain  factors  determining 
the  teaching  load  of  a  member  of  the  faculty.  Our  next  task  must  be 
the  application  of  the  findings  in  these  preceding  portions  of  the 
investigation  in  a  method  of  adjusting  the  teaching  load  that  will 
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assure  the  university  an  approximately  uniform  amount  of  service  by 
all  members  of  its  faculty  and  at  the  same  time  be  just  to  them  by 
not  requiring  much  more  service  of  some  instructors  than  is  required 
of  others. 

Computing  the  weighted  values  of  clock  hours  of  instruction. — ^The 
first  step  taken  in  the  application  of  the  findings  of  this  investigation 
in  a  method  of  adusting  the  teaching  load  was  the  computation  of  a 
set  of  weighted  values  of  clock  hours  of  instruction — i.  e.,  values  into 
which  has  been  introduced  the  influence  of  the  several  factors  that 
have  been  found  to  affect  the  "  total  time  consumed  "  in  connection 
with  a  clock  hour  of  instruction.  These  weighted  values  are  pre- 
sented in  Tables  18-22.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  following  description 
of  the  procedure  in  computation,  the  only  factor  found  to  be  notably 
influential  which  has  been  omitted  is  what  we  have  termed  the  size  of 
class.  The  reason  for  omitting  it  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
said  on  page  44. 

The  detailed  procedure  in  the  computation  of  the  weighted  values 
of  Tables  18-22  may  be  illustrated  by  describing  how  they  were  ar- 
rived at  for  foreign  language,  the  first  of  the  subject  groups  listed  in 
Table  18.  It  may  be  seen  from  Table  12  that  a  total  of  263  clock 
hours  of  the  recitation  mode  of  instruction  were  reported  by  the  teach- 
ers of  foreign  language,  and  that  the  average  number  of  hours  of 
work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  was  1.77.  Before  it  was  possible 
to  compute,  e.  g.,  the  average  number  of  hours  of  work  for  a  clock 
hour  of  recitation  in  foreign  language  in  the  lower  division,  it  was 
necessary  to  know  the  average  year  place  of  these  263  clock  hours  of 
recitation.    This  was  found  in  the  following  manner: 

Average  year  place  of  clock  hours  of  recitation. 


(a) 

(&) 

Year  place 
assigned. 

(c) 

(rf) 

Year  or 
years  nor- 
mally 
token. 

Number  of 
clock  hours. 

Product  of 
(6)and(c). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1-3 
3-3 
3-4 
1-3 
3-4 
3-5 
1-4 

1 
3 
3 
4 
6 

^ 
3 

? 

3 
4 

2i 

87 
64 
22 
6 
13 
43 
7 
30 
3 
4 
3 
3 

87 
108 
66 
34 
60 

70 
4 

13 
13 
7§ 

263 

632i 

Average  year  place,  2.02, 
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In  this  illustration,  the  "  year  place  assigned  "  is  taken  from  the 
"  year  or  years  normally  taken."  For  clock  hours  reported  for  years 
1-2,  this  year  place  assigned  is  midway  between  1  and  2  or  1^.  Year 
place  has  been  assigned  by  a  similar  method  for  clock  hours  reported 
for  years  2-3,  3-4,  1-3,  2-4,  3-5,  and  1-4.  The  average  year  place, 
obtained  by  dividing  the  total  at  the  foot  of  column  (d)  by  the  total 
number  of  clock  hours  at  the  foot  of  column  (<?),  is  2.02 — for  prac- 
tical purposes,  2.  That  is  to  say,  the  average  number  of  hours  of 
work  per  clock  hour  of  recitation  in  foreign  language,  1.77,  may  be 
assumed  to  be  the  average  for  work  normally  taken  by  the  student 
in  his  sophomore  year.  To  compute  the  number  of  hours  of  work 
per  clock  hour  of  recitation  in  foreign  language  for  the  lower  divi- 
sion for  Table  18,  we  may  proceed  by  the  following  proportion: 
^1 :  aj=6 :  a?,  where  a^^  is  the  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of 
I'ecitation  for  second-year  courses  for  aU  subjects,  a^  is  the  number  of 
hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  recitation  for  second-year  courses 
in  foreign  language,  b  is  the  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock 
hour  of  recitation  in  the  lower  division  for  all  subjects,  and  a?  is  the 
number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  recitation  in  the  lower 
division  in  foreign  language.  The  second  term  in  our  proportion  is 
seen  from  our  recent  computation  to  be  1.77.  The  third  term  is  seen 
in  Table  10  to  be  1.74.  The  first  term  is  still  needed  for  the  compu- 
tation of  aj,  and  this  may  be  derived  from  the  figure  in  Table  13  by 
the  following  procedure:  Lower-division  recitation  for  all  subjects 
having  a  year  place  of  li  ^ — ^midway  between  1  and  2 — ^requires,  as 
has  just  been  pointed  out,  an  average  time  expenditure  of  1.74  hours. 
Upper-division  recitation  for  all  subjects  from  the  same  table  hav- 
ing a  year  place  of  3J — ^midway  between  3  and  4 — requires  an  average 
time  expenditure  of  2.13  hours.  Second-year  work,  being  one-half 
year  in  advance  of  the  year  place  of  lower-division  work  and  IJ  years 
below  upper-division  work,  should  require  on  the  average,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  hours  per  clock  hour  of  lower-division  recita- 
tion, one-fourth  of  the  difference  in  time  between  that  required  for 
upper  and  lower  division  recitation — i.  e.,  1.74  plus  i  (2.13-1.74),  or 
1.84.    Introducing  this  as  a  ^  into  our  proportion,  we  have — 

1.84: 1.77=1.74:  a? 
1.84  aj=3.08 
a?=1.67 
This  value  of  a?,  the  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  reci- 
tation in  foreign  language  in  the  lower  division,  is  to  be  found  under 
the  column  headed  "  All  work  "  in  Table  18. 

^  Actual  computation,  of  the  average  year  place  of  recitation  work  in  the  lower  diylsion 
that  has  entered  into  the  computation  of  the  average  number  of  hours  reported  in 
Table  18  finds  it  to  be  so  near  li  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  this  figure  may  be 
Bhfely  used.  The  same  is  true  for  the  other  modes  of  presentation,  as  well  as  for  the 
average  year  place  of  3i  for  upper-divl&ion  work. 
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The  method  of  recognizing  in  the  weighted  values  the  influences  of 
the  factor  previous  experience  or  inexperience  with  the  work  needs 
still  to  be  presented.  We  have  in  Table  14  figures  to  indicate  that  the 
ratio  of  the  average  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  reci- 
tation for  all  work  to  the  average  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock 
hour  of  recitation  for  first-time  work  is  1.89:2.07.  Assuming  that 
this  relationship  remains  constant  irrespective  of  the  division — ^upper, 
lower,  or  graduate — in  which  the  work  is  found,  we  resort  again  to 
a  proportional  equation,  c^:c2=d'.x^  in  which  o^  is  the  aver- 
age number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  recitation  for  all 
work,  e?2  is  the  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  recitation 
for  all  first-time  work,  d  is  the  average  number  of  hours  of  work  per 
clock  hour  of  lower-division  recitation,  and  x  is  the  number  of  hours 
of  work  per  clock  hour  of  recitation  for  lower-division  first-time 
work.    We  have — 

1.89:2.07=1.74:0? 
1.89  a?=3.60 
a?=1.91 

This  weighted  value  for  first-time  lower-division  work  will  be  found 
at  the  foot  of  Table  18.  By  means  of  a  similar  proportional  equation 
we  find  the  weighted  value  of  nonfirst-time  recitation  in  the  lower 
division  to  be  1.71. 

Table  18. — Weighted  values  for  clock  hours  of  recitation. 


Subject  or  group. 


Lower  division. 


First- 
time 
work. 


Non- 
flrst- 
time 
work. 


AU 
work. 


Upper  division. 


First- 
time 
work. 


Non- 
firs  t- 
time. 
work. 


All 
work. 


Graduate. 


First- 
time 
work. 


Non- 
llrst- 
time. 
work. 


All 
work. 


Foreign  language 

English 

Mamematics 

Social  studies 

Philosophy  and  psychology' 

Science 

Home  economics 

Physical  education 

Journalism 

Architecture 

Art 

Music 

Engineering 

Forestry 

Mining 

Pharmacy 

Ldbrary  economy 

Law 

All 


1.83 
1.96 
1.77 
2.17 
175 
2.16 
191 
1.91 
1.91 
1.91 
l.W 
2.19 
1.96 
1.91 
1.91 
1.91 
1.91 
3.19 


1.64 
1.76 
1.58 
L94 
L66 
1.94 
1.71 
1.71 
1.71 
1.71 
L46 
1.97 
1.76 
1.71 
1.71 
1.71 
1.71 
3.89 


1.67 
L79 
1.61 
1.98 
1.59 
1.97 
174 
1-74 
1.7 A 

^A 
1.49 

2.00 
1.79 
1.74 
1-74 
1-74 
1-74 
2.94 


2.24 

2.40 
3.15 
2.64 
3.12 
2.61 
£.53 
t.SS 
S.93 
t.SS 
2.00 
2.68 
2.40 

s.ss 

i.SS 
S.S3 
i.SS 
3.94 


2.03 
2.16 
l.d4 
2.38 
1.91 
2.36 
i.lO 
S.IO 
t.lO 
S.IO 
1.80 
2.42 
3.16 
B.IO 
B.W 
t.lO 
$.10 
8.55 


3.05 
2.19 
1.97 
2.41 
1.94 
2.39 

$.is 
$.is 
$.is 
i.is 

1.83 
2.45 
2.19 

f./5 
9.  IS 
$.1S 
g.lS 
3.60 


8.15 
8.37 
8.08 
8.71 
3.99 
8.66 
S.i7 
S.t7 

s.gr 

8.97 
2.81 
8.76 
8.37 

s.rr 

8.97 
S.97 
S.97 
6.52 


2.83 
8.03 
2.72 
8.83 
2.68 
8.29 
9.94 
9.94 
9.94 

2!  53 
8.38 
8.03 
9.94 
9.94 
9.94 
9.94 
4.97 


2.88 
8.06 
2.77 
3.39 
2.73 
3.35 
9.99 
9.99 
9.99 
9.99 
2.57 
3.44 
3.08 
9.99 
9.99 
9.99 
9.99 
5.06 


1.91 


1.71 


1.74 


2.33 


2.10 


2.13 


3.27 


2.94 


2.99 


1  Sac  p.  49. 
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Table  19. — Weighted  values  for  clock  hours  of  lecture. 


Lower  division. 

Upper  division. 

Graduate  work. 

Subject  or  group. 

Firsts 
time 
work. 

Non- 
flrst- 
time 
wor^ 

All 
work. 

First- 
time 
work. 

Non- 
first- 
time 
work. 

AU 
work. 

First* 
time 
work. 

Non- 
flrst- 
time 
work. 

AJl 
woriL 

''ornim  languas<^ 

6.37 
3.89 
5.12 
6.37 
3.53 
2.19 
4.65 
8.63 
4.24 

fa 

3.62 
4.87 
4.25 
4.24 
4.24 
4.24 
4.24 

3.67 
2.24 
2.95 
8.67 
2.03 
1.26 
2.68 
2.09 
2.U 

l-S 

2!  09 
2.80 
2.45 

2.U 
2.U 

4.24 
2.59 
3.41 
4.24 
2.36 
1.46 
3.10 
2.42 
2.82 
2.82 
2.82 
2.82 
2.41 
3.24 
2.83 
2.82 
2.82 
2.8t 
2.82 

6.86 
4.20 
6.52 
6.86 
3.79 
2.38 
5.03 
3.91 
4.66 
4.66 
4.56 
4.66 
3.91 
6.24 
4.58 
4.66 

i% 

4.56 

3.93 
2.41 
3.17 
3.94 
2.18 
1.36 
2.89 
2.25 
2.6t 
2.6t 
2.62 
2.6g 
2.25 
3.01 
2.66 
2.62 
2.6t 
2.6S 
2.82 

4.55 
2.79 
3.67 
4.56 
2.52 
1.57 
3.34 
2.60 
S.OS 
5.05 
5.05 
S.OS 
2.60 
3.48 
8.04 
5.05 
5.05 
5.05 
5.05 

8.67 
6.29 
6.99 
8.68 
4.80 
2.99 
6.34 
4.94 
5.77 
5.77 
6.77 
5.77 
4.97 
6.64 
6.79 
5.77 
6.77 
5.77 
6.77 

4.99 
8.(M 
4.02 
4.99 
2.76 
1.72 
3.65 
2.84 
S.S2 
S.S2 
S.S2 
S.S2 
2.85 
3.87 
3.33 
5.5* 
5.5f 
S.S2 

s.s: 

5.77 

English »..?.. 7. 

3.52 

4.65 

Social  studies 

6.78 

PhUosoDhy  and  psychology.. 

3.20 
1.90 

Education  > 

4.23 

Sdenoe 

3.29 

HotnA  AConomiC" 

S.84 

Physical  education 

5.&f 

Journalism 

S.84 

Andiiteoture 

S.84 

Art» 

3.30 

Music* 

4.42 

EpgiTiAering  * 

3.85 

Forestry 

S.84 

Mining 

Pharmacy 

Library  economy 

5.4 

s-n 

All 

4.24 

2.44 

2.82 

4.56 

2.62 

3.03 

5.77 

3.32 

3.84 

1  See  p.  49. 
Table  20. — Weighted  values  for  clock  hours  of  mixed  lecture  and  discussion. 


Subject  or  group. 


Lower  division. 


First- 
time 
work. 


Non- 
first- 
time 
work. 


All 
work. 


Upper  division. 


First- 
time 
work. 


Non- 
first- 
time 
work. 


All 
work. 


Graduate. 


First- 
time 


Non- 
flrst- 
time 
work. 


All 
work. 


Foreign  language 

English 

Mathematics 

Social  studies 

Philosophy  and  psychology 

Education 

Science 

Home  economics 

Physical  education 

Journalism 

Architecture 

Art» 

Musici 

Engineering , 

Forestry 

Mining 

Pharmacy 

Library  economy 

All 


2.44 
2.15 
2.01 
2.66 
2.14 
2.57 
2.31 
2.S4 
2.S4 
2.S4 
2.S4 
2.01 
2.68 
2.35 
2.S4 
2.S4 
2.S4 
2.S4 


1.84 
1.62 
1.51 
2.00 
1.61 
1.93 
1.74 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
L51 
2.02 
1.77 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 


3.30 
2.91 
2.73 
3.58 
2.88 
3.48 
3.13 
S.t6 
S.16 
S.16 
S.16 
2.71 
3.63 
3.17 
S.16 
S.16 
S.16 
S.16 


2.48 

2.18 
2.05 
2.60 
2.16 
2.61 
2.36 
2.S7 
2.S7 
2.S7 
2.S7 
2.04 
2.72 
2.38 
2.37 
2.S7 
2.S7 
2.37 


2.59 
2.28 
2.14 

2.81 
2.26 
2.73 
2.46 
2.48 
2.48 
2.48 
2.48 
2.13 
2.85 
2.49 
2.48 
2.48 
2.48 
2.48 


4.86 
4.26 
3.99 
5.28 
4.23 
5.10 
4.60 
4.6I 

4.64 
4.64 

3!  90 
6.34 
4.66 
4.64 
4.64 
4.64 
4.64 


3.63 
3.18 
2.98 
3.94 
3.17 
3.81 
3.31 
5.47 
S.47 
S.47 

2.is 

3.99 
3.48 

5.47 
5.J7 
5.47 
S.47 


3.81 
3.34 
3.13 
4.13 
3.32 
4.00 
3.61 
S.64 
3.61 

s.ei 

S.6A 
8.13 
4.19 
3.65 


2.34 


1.76 


3.16 


2.37 


2.48 


4.64 


3.47 


3.64 


1  See  p.  49. 
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Table  21. — Weighted  values  of  clock  hours  of  oral  quiz,  of  scheduled  conference, 

and  of  seminar. 


V 

Lower  division. 

Upper  divlrion. 

Oraduftte. 

Subject  or  group. 

First- 
time 
work. 

Non- 
firstr 
time 
work. 

All 
work. 

First- 
time 
work. 

Non- 
first- 
time 
work. 

All 
work. 

First- 
time 
work. 

Non- 
first, 
time 
work. 

All 
work. 

ORAL  QUB. 

Science.. 

1.98 
1.87 

1.94 
1.64 

1.11 
1.07 

1.94 
1.64 

1.11 
1.07 

2.20 
1.86 

2.16 
1.83 

1.83 
1.28 

2.16 
1.83 

1.83 
1.28 

Allsn1]Jects 

English 

8.21 

1.11 
1.08 

1.99 

Ml 

All  subjects 

1.08 

SEIUNAB. 

All  subjects 

2.24 

Table  22. — Weighted  values  of  dock  hours  of  laboratory,  shop,  and  field. 


' 

Lower  division. 

Upper  division. 

Graduate. 

Subject  or  group. 

First- 
time 
work. 

Non- 
first 
time 
work. 

All 
work. 

First- 
time 
work. 

Non. 
first- 
time 
work. 

All 
work. 

First- 
time 
work. 

Non- 
first- 
time 
work. 

AU 
work. 

LABOBATOBY. 

Fhiloeophy  and  psychology . . 
(M«ioe>. 

use 

L39 
1.54 
L27 
1.S8 
1.28 
1.32 

use 

1.18 

Lse 

1.B5 
L26 
1.42 
1.17 
1.B5 
L18 
1.21 

i.ts 

1.06 
LBS 

1.29 
1.43 
1.18 
1.96 
1.19 
1.22 
U»6 
1.09 
UK 

M7 
L30 
1.44 
L18 
M7 
L19 
1.25 
l.ff 
1.10 

i.rr 

L38 
226 

t.te 

1.19 
1.32 
1.08 

Lie 

L09 
1.14 
1.16 
1.00 
1.16 
1.26 
2.06 

1.17 
1.20 
L33 
1.09 
1.17 
LIO 
1.16 
1.17 
1.01 
1.17 
L27 
208 

1.46 
L49 
1.66 

IM 
L37 
1.52 

1.66 
L38 

"Honve  eoonomictf 

1.53 

Physical  education 

Ardiltecture 

1.43 
2.60 

1.31 
2.38 

1.66 

Art 

L27 

Fpg!n«»1ng 

1.32 

Forestry..,'^ 

1.66 

Mi«i»ig. 

L16 

'Pharmacy 

1.66 

Library  economy 

1.46 

Law* 

2.40 

Allsubjeota 

1.86 

1.25 
1^ 

1.96 

1.27 

1.16 

1.17 

L46 

L34 

1.85 

SHOP. 

EnginMring  and  mining .  t . . 

nsLD. 

U7 

1  Computed  from  six  hours  of  moot  oourt. 

We  are  now  ready  to  compute  the  weighted  values  in  foreign  lan- 
guage for  first-time  and  nonfirst  time  recitation  in  the  lower  divi- 
sion as  required  for  complete  illustration.  For  the  first-time  work 
we  have  the  proportional  equation  6i:e ,=/:»,  in  which 

^1  is  the  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  recitation  for 
all  subjects  in  lower-division,  e^  is  the  number  of  hours  of  work  for 
all  subjects  per  clock  hour  of  recitation  for  first-time  work  in  lower- 
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division,  /  is  the  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  recita- 
tion in  foreign  language  in  the  lower  division,  and  x  is  the  number 
of  hpurs  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  first-time  recitation  in  foreign 
language  in  the  lower  division.  Substituting  the  known  values,  we 
have — 

1.74:1.91=1.67:0? 
1.74  a?  =3.19 
a?  =1. 83. 

By  means  of  a  similar  proportional  equation  we  obtain  the  weighted 
value  1.64  for  nonfirst  time  work  in  foreign  language  in  the  lower 
division. 

With  exceptions  to  be  noted,  the  procedure  just  described  has  been 
used  in  computing  all  weighted  values  appearing  in  these  tables. 
Table  12  shows  that  for  some  subjects  or  subject  groups  the  numbers 
of  clock  hours  of  some  of  the  modes  of  presentation  are  so  small  as 
to  make  a  weighted  value  based  on  their  averages  a  relatively  unde- 
pendable  figure.  For  instance,  for  the  group  of  social  studies  only 
7^  clock  hours  of  recitation  are  reported.  To  compute  a  weighted 
value  with  the  average  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of 
recitation  for  this  subject  group  as  a  foundation  would  be  unsafe. 
So,  in  this  case  the  weighted  value  for  recitation  was  obtained  by 
the  solution  of  a  proportional  equation  introducing  the  weighted 
value  of  a  clock  hour  of  the  most  common  mode  of  presentation  re- 
ported for  this  group,  viz,  mixed  lecture  and  discussion.  The  pro- 
portional equation  used  here  was  c:d=w:x  in  which  c 
is  the  average  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  mixed 
lecture  and  discussion  for  all  subjects  in  the  lower  division,  d  is  the 
average  number  of  hours  of  work  per  clock  hour  of  recitation  in  aU 
subjects  in  the  lower  division  (for  o  and  d  see  Table  13),  to  is  the 
weighted  value  of  a  clock  hour  of  mixed  lecture  and  discussion  in  the 
social  studies  in  the  lower  division  (see  Table  20),  and  a?  is  the 
weighted  value  of  a  clock  hour  of  recitation  in  the  social  studies  in 
the  lower  division.    Substituting  the  known  values,  we  have — 

1.84:1.74=2.09:0? 
1.84a?=3.64 
fl?=1.98. 

This  value  of  x  is  introduced  in  its  proper  place  in  Table  18  and 
from  it  the  two  remaining  weighted  values  for  lower-division  work 
also  to  be  found  in  this  table  have  been  computed  in  a  manner  pre- 
viously described.  The  method  of  calculation  of  the  weighted  values 
for  the  social  studies  in  the  upper  and  graduate  divisions  may  be 
inferred  from  the  preceding.    This  method  of  obtaining  weighted 
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values  has  been  used  whenever  the  number  of  clock  hours  of  the 
mode  of  presentation  has  been  less  than  10,  and  when,  at  the  same 
time,  the  subject  or  subject  group  is  represented  in  Table  12  by  10 
or  more  clock  hours  of  some  other  mode  of  presentation.  This  mini- 
mum was  rather  arbitrarily  chosen  after  a  number  of  trial  compu- 
tations of  averages  had  been  made,  and  is  considered  large  enough 
to  eliminate  the  worst  of  the  variation  due  to  a  small  representation 
of  a  subject  or  group  in  a  mode  of  presentation.  Resort  to  this 
method  is  signified  by  the  use  of  the  superscript  (^)  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  name  of  the  subject  or  subject  group. 

In  instances  of  subjects  or  subject  groups  which  are  represented  in 
ncme  of  the  three  modes  of  recitation,  lecture,  or  mixed  lecture,  and 
discussion  by  as  many  as  10  or  more  clock  hours,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  introduce  in  Tables  18-20  the  weighted  values  found  for  all  sub- 
jects, which  are  shown  in  the  lowest  horizontal  columns  of  each  of 
the  tables  of  weighted  values.  This  is  not  the  method  to  be  desired, 
but  seems  to  be  the  only  recourse  in  the  circumstances.  Such  intro- 
duction is  indicated  by  the  use  of  italics. 

It  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  description  of  the  method 
of  compilation  of  the  tables  of  weighted  values  that  they  are  designed 
to  recognize  all  factors  found  to  be  notably  influential  in  determining 
the  teaching  load  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  except  size  of  class, 
(a)  The  mode  of  presentation  as  a  factor  is  recognized  by  having 
each  of  the  tables  give  the  weighted  values  for  different  modes,  as 
recitation,  lecture,  mixed  lecture  and  discussion,  oral  quiz,  scheduled 
conference,  seminar,  laboratory,  shop,  and  field. 

(b)  The  subject  or  subject  group  as  a  factor  is  recognized  by  hav- 
ing the  weighted  values  entered  by  subject  or  subject  groups  listed 
in  the  left-hand  columns  of  the  tables.  In  instances  where  certain 
modes  of  presentation  are  not  reported  for  certain  subjects  or  subject- 
groups,  or  where  the  work  infrequently  classifies  under  a  mode,  these 
subjects  or  subject  groups  are  omitted  from  the  table.  For  these 
reasons,  e.  g.,  education  and  oriental  are  omitted  from  Table  18. 
Law  is  omitted  from  Table  19,  not  because  the  lecture  mode  of  pre- 
sentation is  not  used  in  this  subject,  but  because  a  combination  of 
modes  is  used  which  the  instructors  of  that  subject  designate  as 
recitation.  Tables  18,  19,  and  20  are  more  nearly  complete  in  the 
recognition  of  subject  differences  than  are  the  succeeding  tables. 
Ta:ble  21,  giving  weighted  values  for  oral  quiz,  because  of  the  small 
number  of  clock  hours  of  this  mode  reported  for  most  subjects,  pre- 
sents weighted  values  for  the  science  group  and  "  All  subjects " ;  it 
also  contains  weighted  values  for  scheduled  conference,  and  recog- 
nizes only  English  and  "All  subjects" ;  containing  weighted  values 
for  seminar,  it  gives  no  subject  distinctions.    Table  22,  presenting 
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weighted  values  for  laboratory,  shop,  and  field,  recognizes  all  subjects 
for  which  these  modes  of  presentation  were  reported. 

(c)  The  influence  of  the  elementary  or  advanced  character  of  the 
work  as  a  factor  is  recognized  in  the  tables  in  presenting  the  weighted 
values  by  lower,  upper,  and  graduate  divisions.  In  Tables  18,  19, 
and  20  a  complete  set  of  weighted  values  has  been  computed  for  all 
three  divisions.  As  the  oral-quiz  mode  seems  not  to  be  used  in 
the  graduate  division,  Table  21  contains  no  weighted  values  for  that 
division.  As  the  seminar  mode  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  grad- 
uate classes,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  compute  weighted  values 
for  the  mode  in  the  lower  and  upper  divisions.  Weighted  values  for 
laboratory  have  been  omitted  from  the  lower  division  in  library  econ- 
omy and  law  and  from  the  graduate  division  in  physical  education, 
as  there  was  no  laboratory  work  of  these  divisions  reported  in  these 
subjects.  Similar  explanations  will  account  for  the  omissions  of 
figures  for  two  of  the  three  divisions  from  Table  22. 

(d)  Previous  experience  or  inexperience  of  the  instructor  with,  the 
work  taught  is  recognized  in  these  tables  by  the  figures  for  weighted 
values  presented  under  the  rubrics  "  first^time  "  work  and  "  non-first- 
time"  work.  The  tables  not  giving  recognition  to  this  factor  are 
those  presenting  weighted  values  for  scheduled  conference,  shop, 
and  field,  and  these  omissions  are  to  be  explained  by  the  attenuated 
distributions  or  complete  absence  of  "  first-time  "  work  in  these  modes 
in  the  data  used  in  this  study. 

Conoermnff  the  validity  of  the  method  of  computing  the  weighted 
values. — ^Throughout  the  description  of  the  method  of  computing  the 
weighted  values  of  Table  18,  etc.,  some  such  queries  as  the  following 
may  have  arisen  in  the  mind  of  the  reader:  Why  obtain  the  weighted 
values  by  the  method  of  proportional  equations  here  used  instead  of 
from  one  large  original  distribution  table,  which  ^ould  be  so  or- 
ganized as  to  analyze  the  influence  of  all  the  hypothetical  factors  at 
one  time,  and  from  which  the  correct  average  number  of  hours  of 
work  per  clock  hour  of  instruction  could  be  directly  taken  without 
the  interposition  of  the  method  of  proportional  equations!  And, 
again,  is  there  not  a  measure  of  fallacy  in  this  method  of  indirect  com- 
putation through  proportional  equations,  due  to  a  confusion  of  fac- 
tors in  the  tables  devised  to  analyze  the  influence  of  these  factors! 
The  former  of  these  queries  may  be  answered  by  saying  that  the 
method  it  implies  to  be  the  more  satisfactory  was  the  firet  one  tried  in 
attacking  the  data,  but  was  found  to  be  impracticable  because  the 
distributions  of  clock  hours  became  so  attenuated  in  a  table  providing 
so  many  refinements  that  no  dependable  averages  could  be  obtained. 
This  impracticability  will  come  home  to  the  reader  if  he  will  imagine 
the  distributions  of  clock  hours  in  Table  12  again  broken  into  the 
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three  classes  of  lower,  upper,  and  graduate  division  work,  and  these 
distributions  again  divided  into  "first  time,"  and  "nonfirst  time" 
groups.  Manifestly,  to  have  fairly  large  numbers  of  clock  hours 
from  which  to  calculate  the  averages,  resort  must  be  had  to  a  method 
similar  to  the  one  used. 

A  frank  answer  to  the  second  query  must  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
slight  extent  of  fallacy,  due  to  the  confusion  of  factors  in  the  tables 
planned  to  analyze  the  influence  of  the  factors,  but  careful  reconsid- 
eration of  the  construction  of  these  tables  and  the  method  of  calculat- 
ing the  weighted  values  will  show  that  the  possibility  of  error  is  by 
no  means  large.  In  addition  to  the  original  distributions  used  to  com- 
pute the  average  year  place  of  the  work  reported  in  a  subject  or  sub- 
ject group,  as  illustrated  on  page  49,  it  may  be  remembered  that 
the  only  tables  that  have  been  used  in  the  computation  of  the  weighted 
values  are  12, 13,  and  14.  Table  12  recognizes  mode  of  presentation 
and  subject,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  elementary  or  advanced 
character  of  and  previous  experience  or  inexperience  with  the  work. 
That  is,  in  attempting  to  analyze  the  influence  of  the  former  two 
factors  the  averages  thus  obtained  have  also  been  influenced  by  the 
two  remaining  factors.  It  must  be  recalled,  however,  that  before  the 
averages  for  subjects  in  this  table  were  used  in  computing  the 
weighted  values,  the  average  year  place  of  the  work  reported  in  a 
subject  was  computed,  and  this  year  place  given  recognition  in  the 
computation.  In  this  way  the  confusion  that  ignoring  the  influence 
of  this  factor  of  the  elementary  or  advanced  character  of  the  work 
would  bring  has  been  largely  eliminated.  The  remaining  factor — 
previous  experience  or  inexperience  with  the  work — ^is  the  only  one 
that  has  been  ignored  in  utilizing  this  table.  That  disregard  of  this 
factor  in  using  the  averages  of  this  table  is  not  disastrous  to  the  re- 
liability of  our  method  may  be  judged  by  comparison  of  the  averages 
for  nonfirst  time  work  and  all  work  in  Table  14.  Except  in  two  in- 
stances— ^lecture  and  seminar — ^these  averages  for  nonfirst  time  work 
and  all  work  are  equal  or  almost  equal,  and  in  these  two  cases  they 
differ  by  0.40  and  0.25  of  an  hour,  respectively.  This  tendency  toward 
a  small  difference  or  identity  in  these  averages  is  due  to  the  relatively 
small  proportion  the  "  first  time  "  clock  hours  are  of  all  clock  hours 
reported.  As  the  averages  in  Table  12  are  for  all  work,  it  should 
be  clear  that  weighted  values  based  upon  them  are  not  much  dis- 
credited by  the  fact  that  this  factor  of  previous  experience  or  inex- 
perience with  the  work  has  been  disregarded. 

Table  18  analyzes  the  influence  of  mode  of  presentation  and  the 
elementary  or  advanced  character  of  the  work,  but  disregards  the' 
incidence  of  the  influence  of  subject  and  previous  experience  or  in- 
experience with  the  work,  while  Table  14  analyzes  the  influence  of 
mode  of  presentation  and  previous  experience  or  inexperience  with 
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the  work,  disregarding  subject  and  the  elementary  or  advanced  char- 
acter of  the  work  The  subject  as  a  factor  is  disregarded  in  both 
these  tables,  but  by  using  as  our  basic  figures  in  the  computation  of 
the  weighted  values  the  averages  by  subjects  in  Table  12,  the  in- 
fluence of  this  factor  has  been  introduced  in  the  weighted  values. 
The  relative  inconsequence  of  disregarding  previous  experience  or 
inexperience  with  the  work  has  already  been  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  the  figures  in  Table  12  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 
The  disregard  of  the  influence  of  the  elementary  and  advanced 
character  of  the  work  that  follows  from  using  the  averages  of  Table 
14  may  to  a  slight  extent  affect  the  weighted  values  in  undesired 
directions. 

In  the  face  of  these  admissions  of  sources  of  partial  weakness  of 
the  method  of  computing  the  weighted  values,  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that  the  incidence  of  such  untoward  influence,  where  such  large  num- 
bers of  clock  hours  are  concerned  as  in  these  tables,  will  tend  to  be 
so  distributed  as  in  large  part  to  mitigate  the  evils  that  may  arise. 

Application  of  the  method  of  adjusting  the  teaching  load. — ^We 
may  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the  method  of  application  of  the 
weighted  values  to  the  adjustment  of  the  teaching  load.  In  doing 
so,  in  order  to  make  the  illustrations  readily  intelligible,  any  neces- 
sary special  allowance  for  the  remaining  components  of  the  total 
working  load,  viz,  supervision  of  students  working  on  individual  re- 
search problems,  personal  research,  office  hours,  committee,  and  ad- 
ministrative work,  and  other  professional  activities,  will  at  first  be 
left  out  of  consideration.  That  is,  we  shall  set  out  by  illustrating 
the  application  to  instructors  who  are  expected  to  carry  a  full  teach- 
ing load  without  special  additional  activities.  For  such  illustration 
we  must  first  have  before  us  the  normal  number  of  hours  per  week 
devoted  to  teaching  work  by  full-time  instructors.  Group  3  of 
Table  9  (p.  23)  shows  the  average  length  of  the  teaching  day  of  such 
full-time  instructors  to  be  6.1 — approximately  6  hours.  As  this  has 
been  calculated  from  a  school  week  containing  5J  teaching  days,  this 
will  mean  an  average  total  teaching  week  of  33  hours,  which  will  be 
used  as  the  point  of  departure  in  ascertaining  the  clock  hours  of  in- 
struction that  should  be  carried.  Beference  to  the  remaining  figures 
for  group  3  in  this  table  will  discover  that  this  allows  to  the  average 
full-time  instructor  approximately  2  hours  (column  4b)  of  an 
average  approximate  eight-hour  day  (column  6b),  or  11  hours  per 
week  for  noninstructional  activities. 

The  illustrations  to  follow  aim  to  demonstrate  the  application  of 
the  weighted  values  to  some  of  the  main  types  of  problems  likely  to 
arise  in  the  adjustment  of  the  teaching  load.  To  illustrate  for  all 
types  of  problems  and  for  all  subjects  or  subject  groups  would  be 
both  lumecessary  and  a  waste  of  space  and  time. 
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(a)  The  first  illustration — a  very  simple  one — is  that  required  to 
answer  the  question,  how  many  dock  hours  of  instruction  should  be 
assigned  to  a  teacher  of  foreign  language  who  carries  only  lower- 
division  work  and  has  had  previous  experience  with  the  courses  to  be 
taught!  Table  18  shows  the  weighted  value  of  a  nonfirst-time  clock 
hour  of  lower-division  recitation  (the  mode  of  presentation  almost 
universal  in  this  subject  group  in  this  division)  to  be  1.64  hours. 
Dividing  83  by  1.64  we  have  a  quotient  of  approximately  20,  the 
number  of  clock  hours  of  such  instruction  that  should  be  carried. 
If  the  instructor  is  new  to  his  work,  we  should  divide  33  by  the 
weighted  value  1.83  (see  first-time  column  of  Table  18),  the  quotient 
obtained  signifying  that  he  should  carry  18  clock  hours — i.  e.,  2 
clock  hours  less  than  if  he  had  had  previous  experience  with  the 
work. 

(h)  However,  in  practice  few  instructors  are  assigned  work  solely 
in  one  division,  as  has  been  assumed  in  this  illustration.  More  fre- 
quently the  work  is  distributed  in  two  or  three  divisions.  The  prob- 
lem here  might  come  up  in  something  like  the  following  manner :  Is 
an  instructor  in  foreign  language  carrj^ing  a  full  teaching  load  if  he 
is  responsible  for  a  5-hour  course  in  lower  division;  two  3-hour 
courses  in  upper  division,  one  of  these  being  conducted  by  the  recita- 
tion mode  of  presentation,  and  the  other  being  a  course  in  the  history 
of  the  literature  in  this  language,  by  the  mixed  lecture  and  discussion 
mode ;  and  a  2-hour  seminar — all  these  courses  except  the  last  having 
been  previously  taught  by  him  ?  From  Table  18  we  find  that  the  5- 
hour  course  in  the  lower  division  represents  a  total  weighted  value 
of  5X1.64=8.20;  the  3-hour  upper-division  recitation  course  has  a 
total  weighted  value  of  3X2.02=6.06;  the  3-hour  upper-division 
mixed  lecture  and  discussion  course  (Table  20),  3X2.48=7.44;  the 
2-hour  seminar,  2X3.21=6.42.  The  total  weighted  value  is  8.20 
plus  6.06  plus  7.44  plus  6.42=28.12—1.  e.,  4.88,  or  almost  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  2-hour  upper  division  mixed  lecture  and  discussion  course 
less  than  should  be  carried. 

(c)  Application  may  also  be  made  for  instruction  in  English.  It 
may  be  asked  how  many  clock  hours  should  be  assigned  to  an  in- 
structor carrying  work  solely  in  the  lower  division,  provision  first 
being  made  for  10. clock  hours  of  scheduled  conference?  According 
to  Table  21  the  total  weighted  value  of  these  10  hours  of  scheduled 
conference  is  10Xl.ll=ll.l«  Subtracting  these  from  the  total  of 
33  hours,  we  have  21.9  hours  to  be  assigned  to  recitation  clock  hours 
at  the  weighted  value  of  1.76  hours  each.  This  means  21.9  divided  by 
1.76,  or  approximately  12  such  clock  hours. 

(d)  If  the  problem  is  that  of  the  adjustment  of  the  teaching  load 
of  an  instructor  of  English  who  carries  a  5-hour  recitation  course  in 
the  lower  division,  the  remainder  of  his  time,  exclusive  of  10  hours 
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of  scheduled  conference  equally  divided  between  lower  and  upper 
division,  being  devoted  to  mixed  lecture  and  discussion  work  in  the 
upper  division,  it  will  be  solved  as  follows:  The  total  weighted  value 
of  the  lower-division  recitation  (Table  18)  course  is  5X1.76=8.80;  of 
5  hours  of  lower-division  conference  (Table  21),  5X1.11=5.55;  of 

5  hours  of  upper-division  conference  (Table  21),  5x1-33=6.65.  So 
far,  8.80  plus  5.55  plus  6.65,  or  21  hours  of  the  total  of  33  have  been 
disposed  of,  leaving  12  hours  for  assignment  to  upper-division  mixed 
lecture  and  discussion.  This  will  mean  12  divided  by  2.18,  or  ap- 
proximately 5  or  6  hours  of  such  work. 

'  (e)  Illustration  of  such  application  in  the  department  of  education 
is  a  relatively  simple  matter.  The  most  frequent  mode  of  pres^ita- 
tion  here  is  mixed  lecture  and  discussion.  For  an  instrilctor  who  is 
teaching  only  upper-division  work  with  which  he  has  had  previous 
acquaintance,  this  proper  number  of  clock  hours  of  instruction  will  be 
33  divided  by  2.61  (see  Table  20),  or  approximately  13. 

(/)  Illustration  for  the  field  of  science  is  not  as  easy,  as  almost 
always  two  or  more  modes  of  presentation  are  involved.  The  prob- 
lem may  arise  in  the  following  manner:  An  instructor  carries  the 
lecture  and  oral-quiz  work  of  two  lower-division  courses  in  science 
with  which  he  has  had  previous  experience.    These  include,  together, 

6  lecture  hours  and  2  quiz  hours.  He  is  to  carry  laboratory  hours  in 
addition  up  to  a  full  teaching  load ;  it  is  desired  to  known  what  this 
number  of  laboratory  hours  should  be.  According  to  Table  19  the 
weighted  value  of  the  lecture  hours  is  6X2.09,  or  12.54.  From  Table 
21  we  find  that  the  weighted  value  of  the  quiz  hours  is  2X1.94,  or 
3.88.  This  i^  a  total  of  16.42  hours,  leaving  16.58  of  the  average  of 
33  hours  to  be  applied  to  laboratory  at  a  weighted  value  of  1.28  (sec 
Table  22),  which  means  16.58  divided  by  1.28,  or  13  clock  hours  of 
laboratory. 

(ff)  As  it  is  a  relatively  new  field,  some  interest  may  attach  to 
an  illustration  of  application  in  the  adjustment  of  the  teaching  load 
in  home  economics.  Our  illustration  may  assume  3  clock  hours  of 
mixed  lecture  and  discussion  and  12  clock  hours  of  laboratory,  all 
nonfirst  time  work,  in  the  upper  division,  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  instructor's  teaching  load  to  be  given  to  lower-division  labora- 
tory. The  3  hours  of  mixed  lecture  and  discussion  ^  (see  Table  20) 
have  a  weighted  value  of  3X2.37,  or  7.11.  The  12  clock  hours  of 
laboratory  (see  Table  22)  have  a  total  weighted  value  of  12X1.32, 
or  15.84.  Thus,  7.11  plus  15.84,  or  22.95,  hours  of  the  average  teach- 
ing load  of  33  hours  are  used  in  this  upper-division  work,  leaving 
10.05  hours  to  be  devoted  to  lower-division  laboratory  at  a  w^ghted 

>  As  baa  been  preytooaly  explained  (p.  48).  because  of  tbe  small  number  of  clock  boar;* 
of  mixed  lecture  and  discussion  reported  for  Uiis  department,  tbe  wel^rhted  Talues  for  all 
subjects  8:iTe&  in  tbe  lowest  borisontal  column  of  tbis  table  are  used. 
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value  of  1.42  hours  (see  Table  22)  per  clock  hour.    This  means 
approximately  7  such  lower-division  laboratory  clock  hours. 

(h)  As  a  last  illustration  let  us  apply  the  weighted  values  for 
teaching  work  in  law  to  the  adjustment  of  the  teaching  load.  It  has 
already  been  stated  (p.  49)  that  the  mode  of  presentation  c(Mnmonly 
reported  for  law  is  recitation.  The  weighted  value  for  the  upper- 
division  recitation  clock  hour  in  law  (see  Table  18)  is  3.65.  Dividing 
the  average  teaching  load,  33  hours,  by  this  value,  we  arrive  at  a 
teaching  load  of  9  clock  hours. 

Having  illustrated  the  method  of  adjusting  the  teaching  load  of 
full-time  instructors,  it  is  now  appropriate  to  address  a  word  of 
explanation  and  justification  to  one  feature  of  this  study — the  con- 
sistent use  of  and  dependence  upon  the  average  ot  arithmetic  mean. 
The  reader  has  noted  its  use  in  computing  the  foundation  measures 
of  the  number  of  hours  of  work  done  in  connection  with  a  clock 
hour  of  instruction ;  these  are  the  averages  upon  which  the  tables  of 
weighted  values  were  constructed.    It  was  also  used  to  arrive  at  the 
number  of  hours  per  day  which  the  full-time  instructor  may  be  ex- 
pected to  devote  to  instruction  (approximately  6  hours)  as  well  as  to 
all  professional  activities  (approximately  8  hours) .   It  has  been  intro- 
duced into  computations  at  other  points  in  the  study.    The  average 
has  been  consistently  used  because  it  is  the  average  instructor  (here 
used  in  terms  of  rate  of  working)  for  whom  the  university  must 
adjust  the  teaching  load.    It  would  clearly  be  out  of  question  for 
the  university  to  adjust  teaching  loads  by  the  rates  of  working  of 
individual  instructors.    For  instance,  because  the  university  admin- 
istration must  expect  an  approximately  equal  amount  of  service  of 
all  instructors,  it  would  be  imfair  to  the  university  to  adjust  teach- 
ing loads  of  individuals  who  are  slower  than  the  average  to  their 
rate  of  working.    On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unfair  to  those 
who  work  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  average  to  adjust  ^eir 
teaching  loads  to  their  rates  of  working.   In  other  words,  the  instruc- 
tor slower  than  the  average  must  expect  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his 
slowness  in  longer  hours  of  work,  whereas  the  instructor  who  is 
more  rapid  than  the  average  of  his  colleagues  should  have  the  margin 
of  time  which  he  gains  by  his  more  rapid  rate  to  dispose  of  as  he 
chooses. 

It  remains  to  comment  briefly  on  the  adjustment  of  the  teaching 
load  by  the  making  of  necessary  special  allowances  for  other  possible 
components  of  the  total  working  load — ^viz,  (1)  supervision  of  stu- 
dents working  on  individual  research  problems,  (2)  personal  re- 
search, (3)  office,  committee,  and  administrative  work,  and  (4)  other 
professional  activities.  ^^ 

(1)  On  page  10  it  is  stated  that  the  time  required  for  the  super- 
vision of  students  working  on  individual  research  problems  averaged 
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0.76  hour  per  student.  One  or  two  such  students  could  not  affect  the 
total  working  load  of  an  instructor  sufficiently  to  necessitate  a  special 
allowance  on  account  of  the  amount  of  supervision  required,  and,  as 
it  may  be  seen  from  Table  2  (p.  11)  that  only  20  instructors  report 
as  many  as  three  or  more,  such  a  special  allowance  will  need  to  be 
made  in  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  cases.  As  has  already 
been  stated  on  page  11,  if  no  adjustment  has  already  been  made  in 
assigning  to  the  instructors  the  courses  in  which  these  students  who 
are  working  on  individual  research  problems  are  enrolled,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  make  some  reduction  in  the  teaching  schedule  for  those 
who  must  supervise  four  or  more  students  in  such  work.  Such  ad- 
justment may  be  made  by  subtracting  from  the  basic  33  hours  of  in- 
structional time  the  number  of  hours  that  will  probably  be  required 
for  the  work  of  supervision — this  number  of  hours  to  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  0.76  by  the  number  of  such  students — before  proceeding 
to  fix  the  number  of  clock  hours  of  instruction  to  be  carri^, 

(2)  As  in  the  case  of  the  supervision  of  students  working  on  indi- 
vidual research  problems,  the  essential  principle  to  be  recognized  in 
making  special  allowances  for  personal  research  has  already  been 
enunciated  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  report  (p.  25).    The  recom- 
mendation has  been  against  a  g^ieral  reduction  of  the  teaching 
schedule,  because  the  facts  indicate  that  this  would  not  be  an  eco- 
nomical method  of  encouraging  personal  research.    The  method  sup- 
ported by  the  facts  presented  is  the  reduction  of  the  teaching  schedule 
for  individual  instructors  who  have  demonstrated  their  inclination 
toward  and  ability  in  research  by  some  measure  of  productivity  in 
spite  of  a  normal  teaching  schedule.    The  exact  extent  and  signifi- 
cance of  any  allowance  made  will  be  more  nearly  measurable   if 
made  either  as  a  reduction  of  the  normal  load  of  33  hours  of  teaching 
work  (a)  by  some  definite  number  of  hours  of  this  teaching  load  or 
(6)  by  a  definite  number  of  some  specific  kind  of  clock  hour  of  in- 
struction whose  weighted  value  is  known  than  if  stated  in  terms  of 
unspecified  clock  hours.    For  instance,  a  reduction  by  10  hours  of  the 
normal  teaching  load  of  33  hours  would  leave  23  hours  of  teaching 
work  to  be  distributed  by  means  of  known  weighted  values  to  a  d^- 
nite  number  of  clock  hours  of  instruction.   Again,  a  reduction  of  this 
normal  load  by  two  clock  hours  of  nonfirst  time  upper-division 
mixed  lecture  and  discussion  in  science  would  leave  33— (2X2.36),  or 
28.28  hours,  to  be  distributed  by  means  of  known  weighted  values  to 
a  definite  number  of  clock  hours  of  instruction.    It  is  easily  conceiv- 
able that  a  reduction  in  terms  of  unspecified  clock  hours  for  an  in- 
structor who  has  been  teaching  nonfirst  time  lower-diviiaon  work 
might  be  offset  by  assigning  to  him  a  less  number  of  clock  hours  of 
first  time  upper-division  work  and  such  an  assignment  might  still  be 
in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  provision  for  a  reduction.    If  a 
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reduction  is  to  be  made  in  terms  of  clock  hours,  the  kinds  of  clock 
hours  ought  at  least  to  be  specified,  since,  assuredly,  judging  from  our 
weighted  values,  a  reduction,  e.  g.,  of  2  clock  hours  of  nonfirst  time 
lower-division  recitation  in  foreign  language  would  not  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  reduction  of  two  clock  hours  of  first  time  upper- 
division  lecture  in  the  same  subject  group.  Of  the  two  methods  of 
specifying  an  allowance  of  teaching  time  for  personal  research  which 
are  here  recommended,  the  former  is  the  preferable,  unless  in  using 
the  latter  it  is  understood  that  the  equivalent  in  weighted  valve  of  the 
specified  clock  hours,  not  the  specified  clock  hours  themselves,  is 
meant.  To  insist  on  a  reduction  in  specified  clock  hours  themselves 
might  bring  inconvenience  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  distrib- 
uting courses  w*ithin  a  department. 

(3)  It  has  been  pointed  out  on  page  16  that  relatively  few  full- 
tinje  instructors  (i.  e.,  instructors  who  are  not. also  heads  of  other 
than  one-man  departments  or  deans)  will  require  special  reductions 
of  their  teaching  schedules  for  office  hours,  committee  and  adminis- 
trative work.  Such  reductions  are  to  be  made  only  when  the  regular , 
demand  upon  an  instructor  for  this  type  of  activity  is  much  more 
than  the  average  of  8.6  hours  per  week  found  for  full-time  instruc- 
tors. The  need  for  this  average  amount  of  time  is  recognized  in  the 
2  hours  per  day  of  leeway  between  the  average  teaching  day  of 
approximately  6  hours  and  the  average  total  working  day  of  approxi- 
mately 8  hours.  It  was  also  stated  that  allowances  should  be  made  for 
heads  of  other  than  one-man  departments  and  for  deans.  The 
difference  between  the  average  number  of  hours  spent  in  the  activi- 
ties under  consideration  by  heads  of  departments  (exclusive  of  the 
one  reporting  41.3  hours  for  the  week)  and  by  full-time  instructors 
being  approximately  7  hours,  for  the  average  head  of  a  department 
the  normal  load  of  33  hours  of  teaching  work  should  be  reduced  by 
this  amount  or  its  equivalent  in  specified  clock  hours  of  instruction. 
The  difference  between  the  averages  for  deans  who  are  also  heads  of 
departments  and  for  full-time  instructors  being  approximately  15 
hours,  for  the  average  dean  the  normal  load  of  33  hours  of  teaching 
work  should  be  reduced  by  this  amount  or  its  eqijivalent  in  specified 
clock  hours  of  instruction.  But,  since  the  demand  for  such  activity 
must  be  heavier  for  some  heads  of  departments  and  deans  than  for 
others,  such  reductions,  to  be  just  and  economical,  should  not  be  uni- 
form for  all  heads  of  departments  and  for  all  deans.  On  account  of 
the  short  period  of  time— one  week — covered  by  the  reports  used  in 
this  study,  no  recommendation  can  be  made  here  for  specific  heads 
or  deans.  A  supplementary  investigation  extending  through  a 
longer  period  of  time  must  be  made  before  reductions  may  be  made 
in  whose  justice  we  may  place  much  confidence. 
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(4)  In  an  earlier  section  of  this  report  (pp.  17-18)  such  facts  as 
have  been  available  toucliing  the  time  spent  in  "  professional  activi- 
ties not  otherwise  reported"  have  been  presented  and  interpreted. 
Nothwithstanding  that  no  recommendation  could  be  made  in  the 
matter  of  reduction  of  teaching  time  for  most  of  the  subjects  and 
subject  groups  represented  in  this  investigation,  the  facts  indicated 
that  for  some  subjects — the  newer  and  more  rapidly  developing 
ones — ^the  demand  upon  the  instructor  of  these  other  professional 
activities  is  heavier  than  for  others,  and  that  for  the  former  subjects, 
when  the  average  number  of  hours  per  week  exceeds  notably  the 
average  of  5  to  6  hours  found  for  all  instructors,  there  should  be  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  teaching  schedule  for  particular  sub- 
jects or  instructors.  For  subjects  in  which  and  instructors  for  whom 
the  demand  for  such  activity  '}s  at  this  average  or  less,  there  should 
be  no  such  allowance,  as  it  is  already  cared  for  by  the  leeway  between 
the  average  6-hour  teaching  day  and  the  average  8-hour  working 
day  of  full-time  instructors.  When  allowances  are  made  they  should 
be  made  as  reductions  of  the  normal  load  of  33  hours  per  week  of 
*  teaching  work  or  the  equivalent  of  the  reductions  in  specific  clock 
hours  of  instruction.  As  soon  as  it  appears  that  such  concessions 
are  no  longer  necessary  or  are  no  longer  properly  utilized,  they 
should  be  withdrawn.  Because  of  the  paucity  and  weakness  of  the 
figures  for  subjects  and  subject  groups  as  presented  in  Table  7,  be- 
fore the  extent  of  such  concessions  may  be  justly  determined  a  sup- 
plementary investigation  should  be  made  into  the  time  spent  in  these 
other  professional  activities  either  by  a  larger  number  of  instructors 
or  throu^  a  longer  period  of  time,  or  both.  Such  a  supplementary 
investigation  should  distinguish  between  activities  that  bring  addi- 
tional remuneration  and  those  that  do  not — ^an  impK)rtant  distinction 
which  was  overlooked  in  the  present  investigation. 
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THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  USED  IN  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

Sheet  1. 

This  questionnaire  is  being  sent  to  all  teaching  members  of  the  faculty  with 
the  aim  of  securing  data  that  will  throw  further  light  on  the  problem  of  the 
proper  assignment  of  teaching  hours*.  In  this  instance  we  are  investigating  one 
important  aspect  of  the  relative  difficulty  of  the  several  types  of  work,  that 
which  is  represented  by  the  total  time  consumed  in  carrying  them  on.  You  are 
asked  to  take  vote  of  all  time  spent  outside  the  class  period  in  preparation  for 
and  in  connection  with  the  courses  and  sections  you  are  teaching,  as  well  as  in 
other  activities,  and  to  record  the  time  in  the  appropriate  spaces.  Your  report 
should  cover  the  class  and  other  work  included  in  the  school  week  beginning 
Monday,  May  14,  and  ending  Saturday,  May  19. 

In  this  investigation  there  is  no  intention  to  check  itp  the  total  time,  expendi- 
ture of  the  individual  faculty  member  with  a  view  to  measuring  his  teaching 
efficiency, 

IMPORTANT  DIRECTIONS. 

(a)  Read  the  questionnaire  carefully  as  soon  as  possible,  noting  the  classi- 
fications of  time  expenditure,  in  order  to  avoid  making  a  report  that  can  not 
be  used  when  the  data  are  finally  assembled. 

(6)  Your  reports  on  the  time  spent  outside  the  class  period  in  preparation 
for  and  in  connection  with  the  class  work  and  in  other  activities  outside  the 
class  periods  should  not  be  mere  guesses  but  should  be  based  on  reference  to  a 
timepiece. 

(c)  ^lake  a  report  for  each  course  or  section  for  which  you  have  teaching 
responsibility.  If  you  are  conducting  only  a  part  of  the  work  in  a  course,  e.  g., 
quiz,  laboratory  or  lecture  section,  reading  papers,  etc.,  the  remainder  of  the 
work  being  conducted  by  some  other  person,  be  sure  to  make  this  fact  clear  in 
your  report.  Give  the  time  only  for  the  work  for  which  you  are  responsible  and 
state  specifically  what  parts  of  the  work  are  done  by  others. 

(d)  If  the  same  preparation  suffices  for  two  or  more  sections  of  the  same 
course,  distribute  the  time  in  equal  parts  to  each  of  the  sections. 

(e)  Be  careful  otherwise  to  avoid  recording  the  same  time  expenditure  In 
more  than  one  place. 


1.  Number  of  students  working  on  individual  research  problems  under  your 

supervision  during  the  present  semester Number  of  minutes 

spent  In  such  supervision,  if  any,  during  the  week  of  May  14-19 

2.  Time  spent  during  the  week  in  research  other  than  that  reported  elsewhere 
on  this  and  the  accompanjing  sheet, minutes. 

3.  Time  spent  on  other  official  duties  for  the  university  (office  hours,  com- 
mittee work,  administrative  functions,  etc.), minutes. 
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4.  Time  spent  in  professional  activities  not  otherwise  reported, 

minutes.    List  here  these  activities.     

5.  If  it  is  your  opinion  that  any  of  the  courses  on  which  you  are  rq;)ortlng 
should  be  conducted  In  some  manner  (lecture,  laboratory,  recitation,  etc) 
other  than  that  which  you  indicate  on  page  2  as  now  obtaining,  state  spedflcally 
In  what  manner  it  should  be  presented,  and  why.  (Use  back  of  this  sheet  for 
answer.) 

(Answer  the  following  two  questions  after  having  filled  out  the  remainder 
of  the  questionnaire : ) 

6.  Has  the  week  reported  upon  been  a  fairly  normal  one?    

If  not,  in  what  specific  respects  has  it  been  exceptional?    

7.  State  your  opinion  of  the  use  of  the  "total  time  consumed"  as  a  factor 
In  the  determination  of  the  proper  number  of  teaching  hours.    

Name * 

Sheet  2. 

Record  totals  for  week  In  the  appropriate  spaces  below.  Report  under  Nos.  8,  10,  12, 
14,  16,  18,  20,  22,  23,  and  24  in  the  left-band  colnmn  time  spent  ontside  ^e  elasB 
periods  only.^ 


1.  Department. 


2.  Course  and  section  (make  a  sep- 
arate report  for  each  section). 


3.  Credit  carried  by  course. 


4.  Is  tMs  the  first  time  you  have 
taught  the  coiuse? 


5.  Year  or  years  in  which  course  is 
normally  taken,^  1, 2, 3, 4, 5,  6. 


6.  Enrollment  during  semester. 


7.  Hours  of  recitation. 


8.  Total  minutes  of  preparation  for 
recitation. 


9.  Hours  of  lecture  during  the  week . 


10.  Total  minutes  of  preparation  for 
lectures  during  the  week. 


» Data  relating  to  one  course  or  section  sbould  all  be  placed  In  one  vertical  column. 
*  1  for  fresbmen,  2  for  sophomores,  5  for  graduate  courses  and  professional  cour 
requiring  four  years  of  previous  training,  etc. 
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11.  Hours  of  oral  quiz  during  week. 

! 

12.  Total  minutes  of  preparation  for 
oral  quiz. 



13.  Hours  of  mixed  lecture  and  dis- 
cussion. 

14.  Total  minutes  of  preparation  for 
mixed  lecture  and  discussion. 

15.  Hours  of  laboratory. 

16.  Total  minutes  of  preparation  for 
laboratory  and  reading  of  lab- 
oratory notes. 

17.  Ho\irs  of  shop  and  practice. 



18.  Total  minutes  of  preparation  or 
other  work  in  connection  with 
shop  and  practice. 

- 

19.  Hours  of  seminar. 

20.  Total  minutes  of  preparation  for 
seminar. 

21.  Hours   of   scheduled  conference 
(not  office  hours). 

22.  Total  minutes  of  preparation  for 
scheduled  conference  hours. 



23.  Total  minutes  of  correction  of 
written  and  other  work  (not 
laboratory  notes)  outside  the 
class  period. 

• 

24.  Total  minutes  in  other  work  for 
the  courses  listed  not  reported 
elsewhere.    Specify  the  kind 
of  work. 
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FOREWORD. 


The  curriculum  here  presented  is  a  response  to  a  definite  need  fre- 
quently expressed  by  kindergarten  teachers,  primary  teachers,  and 
school  men.  The  work  of  the  different  grades  has  been  fairly  stand- 
ardized as  to  subject  matter  and  method,  and  is  usually  outlined  quite 
definitely  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  in  the  course  of  study.  But 
because  the  kindergarten  is  a  relatively  new  movement  and  its  work 
has  not  yet  become  standardized,  the  course  of  study  seldom  includes 
a  similar  outline  to  guide  the  kindergarten  teachers  in  their  work. 
This  fact  was  brought  out  by  an  inquiry  recently  made  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  International  Kindergarten  Union.  In  or- 
der to  determine  to  what  extent  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  had 
been  definitely  formulated  to  correspond  to  ihat  of  the  grades  in  the 
course  of  study,  the  chairman.  Miss  Anna  Littell,  wrote  to  120  repre- 
sentative cities,  asking  what  had  been  done  in  this  direction.  Of  the 
80  replies  received,  30  contained  the  statement  that  only  a  general 
plan  existed  and  that  each  kindergarten  teacher  was  allowed  to  carry 
on  her  work  as  she  thought  best;  25  contained  typewritten  copies  of 
plans  which  were  being  carried  out  by  the  kindergarten  teachers  iii 
a  general  way;  and  25  contained  copies  of  the  printed  course  in  which 
the  Avork  of  the  kindergarten  was  outlined  as  was  that  of  the  grades. 

The  fact  that  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  has  been  put  into  or- 
ganized form  in  so  few  places  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  not  being  well 
(lone ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  better  done  if  the 
scope,  aim,  and  method  of  its  work  were  definitely  gi^en  wherever 
the  kindergarten  has  been  adopted.  Such  a  statement,  if  adequately 
made,  would  be  of  great  value  to  hundreds  of  kindergarten  teachers 
in  places  too  small  to  furnish  expert  supervision.  It  would  interpret 
the  kindergarten  to  those  primary  teachers  who  are  still  unacquainted 
with  it  and  show  them  what  foundation  it  furnishes  for  their  own 
work.  It  would  give  superintendents  and  principals  a  basis  for 
evaluating  the  kindergarten,  and  enable  them  to  indicate  how  its 
work  should  be  coordinated  with  that  of  the  grades  to  foUoAV.  Since 
the  kindergarten  can  not  really  function  in  the  school  as  a  whole 
until  the  coordination  in  question  has  been  effected,  the  statement 
lef erred  to  is  important  as  a  means  to  a  much-needed  end. 

The  kindergarten  has  exerted  a  marked  and  lasting  influence  upon 
the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  school.    That  influence  is  due  in  part 
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to  the  fact  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  kindergarten  movement  kin- 
dergarten teachers  were  allowed  freedom  to  work  out  their  own  ideals 
and  methods.  The  value  of  the  kindergarten  as  an  institution  lia3 
been  amply  demonstrated.  As  an  organic  part  of  the  school  as  a 
wliole,  however,  its  value  can  be  appreciably  increased.  In  order  lo 
realize  this  greater  value,  its  work  needs  organizing  so  as  to  show 
how  its  own  lines  of  work  form  the  fmmdation  of  that  which  is  to 
follow.  This  doubtless  implies  some  reorganization  of  its  own  wmk 
and  also  of  that  of  the  first  grade. 

The  present-day  conception  is  that  the  period  from  four  to  eight 
years  in  a  child's  life  is  psychologically  one  period,  and  that  the 
methods  of  both  kindergarten  and  first  grade  should  possess  the  same 
general  characteristics.  Where  this  conception  is  logically  carried 
out,  there  is  no  break  between  kindergarten  and  first  grade.  Where 
the  break  exists,  it  is  evident  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  lacks 
the  right  foundation,  or  that  the  work  of  the  one  has  not  been  organ- 
ized with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  other. 

The  fact  that  a  more  fundamental  coordination  between  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  first  grade  is  needed  is  increasing!}^  recognized,  and 
some  valuable  beginning  in  this  direction  have  been  made.  Much 
remains  to  be  done,  however,  and  tlie  problem  seems  to  be  one  for  the 
kindcrgarten-primai-y  supervisor  to  solve  in  cooperation  with  both 
kindergai-ten  teachers  and  primarj'  teachers.  One  of  the  difficult  ics 
tllat  such  supervisors  meet  in  attempting  its  solution  is  the  lack  of  a 
common  viewpoint  on  the  part  of  the  two  groups  of  workers.  Tlie 
first  step,  therefore,  is  to  increase  the  acquaintance  of  both  groups 
with  present-day  educational  theory  and  its  implications  as  to  meth- 
ods in  both  the  kindergaiien  and  the  first  grade.  Several  books  have 
been  written  recently  that  will  further  this  acquaintance.  These  in- 
terpi-et  the  work  of  the  grades  to  the  kindergarten  teacher  more  ade- 
quately than  they  interpret  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  gi-ada 
teacher.  An  understanding  on  the  part  of  each  group  of  the  work 
of  the  other  is  essential,  however,  if  the  desired  coordination  is  to  ba 
effected. 

It  is  because  a  better  knowledge  of  the  kindergarten  on  the  part  of 
school  people  is  necessary  to  enable  kindergarten  teachers  to  do  their 
own  best  work  and  to  make  possible  the  needed  coordination,  that  the 
advisory  committee  to  the  kindergarten  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  undertaken  to  organize  a  curriculum  showing  in  some 
detail  the  aims,  methods,  and  results  of  kindergarten  education  in  its 
several  aspects.  The  group  of  kindergarten  teachers  to  whom  th9 
tusk  w  as  delegated  believe  a  restatement  of  aims  and  methods  in  terms 
of  present-day  educational  theory  to  be  essential  to  its  fullest  accom- 
plishment.  They  hope  that  such  a  statement  will  enable  kindergarten 
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teachers  who  are  still  following  traditional  metliods  to  see  their  work 
in  a  new  light  and  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  changes  now  ad- 
vocated in  kindergarten  material  and  methods.  They  hope  that  the 
statement  will  aid  primary  teachers  to  see  the  psychological  basis 
for  kindergarten  procedure,  and  show  them  wherein  their  own  meth-' 
ods  may  need  changing  in  order  to  secure  real  continuity  of  experi- 
ence for  the  child  during  these  early  school  years.  It  can  not  fail 
to  show,  if  only  by  implication,  that  the  larger  knowledge  of  the 
child's  development  now  available  has  made  experimentation  inev- 
itable. The  work  here  suggested  is  experimental  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  a  departure  from  the  method  of  the  past,  but  it  is  guided  by  a  clear 
vision  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  means  of  it.  Experimentation 
of  this  kind  will  be  needed  in  both  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
before  the  unification  called  for  can  be  eflfected.  The  committee  hope 
that  the  curriculum  here  presented  will  stimulate  both  kindergarten 
teachers  and  primary  teachers  to  the  end  that  each  may  function 
more  fully  in  the  development  of  the  child  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  school. 

The  general  plan  of  organization  followed  by  the  committee  in 
preparing  the  curriculum  for  the  kindergarten  was  determined  in 
preliminary  conference.  Each  member  of  the  committee  then  selected 
or  was  assigned  one  or  two  subjects  of  the  curriculum  in  which  she  was 
to  prepare  a  tentative  course  of  study.  These  several  courses  of  study, 
when  completed,  were  submitted  to  all  members  of  the  committee, 
criticized  by  them,  and  returned  to  their  respective  authors  for  re- 
vision. In  some  cases  two  persons  collaborated  in  pi'epariug  a  single 
course  of  study. 

The  curriculum  here  offered  is  the  outcome  of  the  effort  of  the  com- 
mittee to  formulate  certain  general  principles  as  to  aims,  materials, 
and  methods  which  they  believe  should  control  all  curricula,  and  to 
illustrate  these  in  their  application  to  a  particular  situation.  The 
committee  wish  to  emphasize  their  belief  that  a  course  of  study  for 
the  kindergarten,  or  for  any  single  grade,  should  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  children  with  whom  it  is  to  be 
used,  these  needs  differing  with  locality,  the  experience  of  the  chil- 
dren, their  degree  of  maturity,  the  social  status  of  the  parents,  etc. 
The  committee  hope  that  this  contribution  to  the  problem  may  bo 
suggestive  and  helpful  in  determining  standards  for  kindergarten 
procedure. 

Suhcommittee  on  kindergarten  curriculum. 

A  lire  Temple,  chairman;  Director  Kindergarten-Primary  Department,  School 

of  Education.  Unlvefsity  of  Chicago. 
Julia  Wade  Abbot,  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  Minneapolis,  Mian. 
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Lonlse  Aider,  Head  of  Kindergarten  Department,  State  Normal  School,  Km- 

porla,  Kans. 
KHznbeth  Harrison,  Principal  National  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  ColU>ire, 

Chicago,  111. 
Anna  H.  Littell,  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
(Jrncc  E.  Mix,  Head  of  Kindergarten  Department,  State  Normal  School,  FiHK 

villc,  Va. 
Luella  A.  Palmer,  Assistaiit  Director  of  Kindergartens^  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  CURRICULUM. 


Chapter  I. 
GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


The  ciirriciilum  of  tlie  kindergarten  is  composed  of  a  variety  of 
subjects  and  activities  selected  because  of  their  value  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  children  from  4  to  6  years  of  age. 

The  subject  material  of  the  kindergarten  curriculum  represents 
experience  common  to  the  group  of  children  concerned.  It  includes 
experience  gained  from  their  contact  with  (1)  natural  objects  and 
phenomena  (nature  study) ;  (2)  human  beings  and  human  activity 
(home  and  community  life) ;  and  (3)  some  of  the  products  of  humim 
intelligence  (literature,  music,  art,  etc.). 

The  activities  of  the  curriculum,  oral  expression,  manual  work, 
drawing,  singing,  dramatic  play,  games,  etc.,  are  avenues  of  expres- 
sion through  which  experience  is  defined,  interpreted,  and  organized. 
Each  of  these  forms  of  activity  satisfies  some  one  or  more  of  the 
fundamental  impulses  of  the  child,  and,  if  rightly  used  in  the  school, 
contributes  its  peculiar  share  toward  his  development  and  education. 

Each  phase  of  the  kindergarten  curriculum  finds  its  counterpait 
in  the  curricula  of  our  best  primary  grades,  with  reading  and  writ- 
ing as  additional  fonns  of  activity  and  expression.  The  work  in 
each  subject  or  type  of  activity  common  to  the  kindergarten  and 
primai7  grades,  therefore,  should  be  so  arranged  that  continuity  is 
secured. 

Now  that  the  kindergarten  has  become  a  well-established  part  of 
the  public-school  system,  the  question  is  often  asked  whether  read- 
ing and  writing  should  not  be  introduced  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
kindergarten  year.  In  answer,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  now  generally 
conceded  that  not  all  children  are  ready  to  begin  these  subjects  at 
exactly  the  same  age.  At  some  point,  almost  anywhere  between  the 
years  of  5  and  7,  the  child  is  eager  to  write  his  name  and  to  interpret 
some  of  the  printed  and  written  forms  which  he  sees  about  him.  He 
is  ready  to  extend  his  control  of  language  to  include  ability  to  read 
and  write,  activities  which  his  elders  apparently  find  so  interesting 
108100**— 30 2  9 
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and  important.  When  this  time  comes,  the  tcaclier,  wliether  her  class 
is  designated  as  kindergarten  or  first  grade,  should  be  prepai'ed  to 
teach  these  subjects  according  to  the  best-known  methods. 

Rfethods  of  teaching  reading  and  writing  are  now  very  generally 
included  in  the  training  of  kindergartners.  Teachers  in  the  field 
who  have  not  had  such  training  should  secure  it  for  themselves.  All 
teachers  would  then  be  able  to  give  their  children  these  "next  steps*' 
in  the  development  of  langiuige  control  when  in  their  judgment  the 
time  is  ripe. 

Likewise,  teachers  of  firet  grade  should  be  prepared  to  cany  on 
successfully  the  types  of  work  characteristic  of  the  kindergarten  with 
those  children  who,  because  of  immaturity,  are  not  ready  to  profit  by 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
teaching  of  these  subjects  is  more  often  begim  too  early  in  the  chikrai 
school  life  than  deferred  too  long.  Both  mistakes  will  be  more  easily 
avoided,  however,  when  all  teachers  of  the  kindergarten  and  lower 
grades  are  equipped  to  teach  a  child  whatever  he  needs  to  be  taught 
during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  his  school  life. 

A  committee  is  now  at  work  upon  a  curriculum  for  primary  grades 
based  upon  the  ctirriculum  for  the  kindergarten  which  is  here  pre- 
sented. This  committee  will  doubtless  do  full  justice  to  tl»e  subjects 
of  i-eoding  and  writing,  and  will  show  the  intimate  relation  of  these 
subjects  to  other  phases  of  the  kindergarten-primary  curriculum.  It 
is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  matter  further  in  this  docu- 
ment. 

In  the  following  pages  the  several  subjects  of  the  kindergarten 
curriculum  will  be  discussed  in  terms  of:  Aitns;  Subject  Matter; 
Method;  Attainments. 
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SUBJECT  MATTER:  COMMUNITY  LIFE  AND 
NATURE  STUDY, 


Little  children  do  not  differentiate  between  experiences  gained  from 
social  contacts  and  those  having  their  source  in  nature.  They  are 
interested  in  what  people  are  doing,  and  in  natural  objects  and  phe- 
nomena as  these  are  connected  with  human  activity.  It  seems  desir- 
able therefore  to  make  no  sharp  distinction  between  these  two  types 
of  experience  in  organizing  the  program. 

AIMS. 

To  encourage  interest  in  the  significant  phases  of  the  environment. 
To  correct,  extend,  interpret,  and  organize  experience. 
To  cultivate  desirable  attitudes  and  habits. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

If  these  purposes  are  to  be  realized,  certain  fundamental  considera- 
tions must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  when  planning  the  program. 

1.  The  subject  matter  selected  must  be  something  which  appeals  to 
the  children  as  interesting  and  significant.  It  must  be,  for  the  most 
part,  therefore,  something  which  they  may  use  and  enjoy  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  activities  and  play  projects,  or  which  satisfies  the  desire  for 
new  experience.  Children  indulge  spontaneously  in  imaginative  play, 
which  is  suggested  by  the  familiar  occupations  of  adults  and  of  older 
children.  They  play  at  housekeeping,  caring  for  children  (dolls), 
building,  buying  and  selling,  traveling,  going  to  school,  skating,  etc. 
Materials,  facts,  ideas  (subject  matter),  which  enable  them  to  carry 
on  these  plays  more  completely  and  satisfactorily  are  eagerly  appro- 
priated. Similarly,  nature  materials  and  forces  which  the  children 
can  make  use  of  in  their  play  occupations  are  the  things  in  nature 
Avhich  hold  their  interest  longest. 

2.  The  aspects  of  home  and  community  life  which  are  selected  must 
not  only  be  of  interest  to  the  children  but  they  must  be  selected  with 
Inference  to  their  importance  and  meaning  in  social  life,  for  these  are 
the  interests  which  are  worth  while  to  develop.    Activities  and  objects 
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related  to  such  universal  human  needs  as  food,  clothing,  shelter,  ixst, 
recreation,  beauty,  etc.,  are  among  these. 

3.  The  daily  experience  of  the  children  vill  include  some  interests, 
impulses  to  activity,  and  emotions,  which,  although  not  related  to  the 
series  of  topics  which  have  been  selected,  should  nevertheless  be  given 
opportunity  for  expression.  A  rainy  day,  with  its  interesting  accom- 
paniment of  rubber  boots,  raincoat,  and  umbrella,  might  call  for  ex- 
pression through  dramatic  play,  drawing,  or  song,  which  would  be 
miK-li  more  significant  on  that  day  than  anything  relating  to  the 
larger  unit  of  work  or  project  which  was  being  carried  on.  Many 
valuable  nature  experiences  are  incidental  to  the  daily  program. 
Little  children  delight  in  the  movement  of  animals,  the  color  of  leaves 
and  flowers,  the  curious  shapes  of  shells.  They  gaze  in  wonder  as 
the  motli  slowly  emerges  from  its  cocoon,  and  spreads  it*?  brilliant 
wings.  They  are  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  the  moon  and  stars 
and  other  natural  objects.  As  these  interests  manifest  themselves 
from  day  to  day,  tliey  should  be  encouraged  through  suitable  forms 
of  expression. 

4.  Finally,  there  are  forms  of  play  and  activity  needed  for  the  chil- 
dren's complete  development  which  are  not  suggested  by  the  subject 
matter  referred  to  above.  Childi*en  need  opportunity  to  experiment 
with  and  express  their  own  images  and  ideas  in  concrete  ma- 
terials; they  need  many  songs  and  stories  which  bear  no  relation  to 
the  selected  subject  material,  but  which  are  closely  i^elated  to  the  in- 
tei*ests,  impulses,  and  emotions  of  childhood;  they  need  freedom  to 
move  about,  change  their  position,  and  thus  through  spontaneous 
activity  of  one  sort  or  another  expend  accumulated  surplus  energy. 
Examples  of  these  various  types  of  activity  will  be  found  in  subse- 
quent chapters. 

METHOD. 

In  general,  the  method  of  using  subject  matter  selected  from  homo 
and  community  life,  or  from  nature  study,  involves  the  following: 

1.  Kecall  of  familiar  experience  through  real  objects^  toy  repre- 
sentations, pictures,  conversation,  or  through  some  closely  related 
experience. 

2.  Extension  or  interpretation  through  excursion,  or  by  means  of 
objects  or  processes  in  the  schoolroom,  etc. 

3.  Interpretation  and  organization  through  one  or  more  of  the  sev- 
eral avenues  of  expression  or  forms  of  play.  The  third  step  usually 
involves  for  the  child  a  problem  which  he  will  be  interested  in  solving. 
For  example,  suppose  the  children  have  been  shaping  cookies  of  clay. 
The  question  of  baking  may  present  itself,  and  they  then  realize  that 
baking  tins  and  ovens  are  needed.     The  first  problem  for  the  child 
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may  be,  "  How  can  I  change  this  piece  of  paper  into  a  pan  to  hold 
my  cookies?  "  The  next  problem  follows,  *'  How  can  I  make  an  oven 
in  which  to  bake  this  pan  of  cookies?  " 

SUBJECT  MATTER  OUTLINE. 

Tlie  following  outline  of  topics  is  offered  as  illustrative  of  the 
standard  set  forth  in  the  foi'egoing  pages.  It  is  subject  matter 
which  has  been  been  found  valuable  in  a  school  located  in  an  open 
city  district.  The  children  come  from  good  homes.  The  parents 
are  educated,  American-born  citizens.  The  material  represented  in 
the  outline  has  been  drawn  directly  from  the  experience  of  this 
particular  group  of  children.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  gen- 
eral topics  will  be  suitable  in  many  environments.  The  subtopics 
will  necessarily  vary  with  different  communities. 

fiCptcmbcr,  October,  Xovcnihcr. 

1.  Life  in  the  home:  The  family;  care  of  the  home;  preparation 
of  food  for  the  family. 

2.  Sources  of  food:  The  garden  and  farm;  the  market,  the  ped- 
dler, the  dairy;  occupations  related  to  the  supply  of  food;  direct 
attention  to  the  food  products,  fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  eggs,  milk, 
bread,  butter,  and  to  some  of  the  simpler  processes  involved  in  food 
getting. 

3.  Seasonal  activities  and  interests:  Preserving  and  canning  for 
winter;  planting  bulbs;  gathering  flowers,  leaves,  berries,  seeds,  nuts, 
etc.;  collecting  caterpillars;  preparation  for  and  celebration  of 
Thanksgiving. 

December, 

Preparation,  for  Christmas:  "Santa  Claus;"  the  toy  shop;  mak- 
ing gifts;  the  Christmas  festival  and  tree. 

January,  Fcbniary,  March, 

1.  TAfe  in  the  community:  Houses  for  different  families;  streets, 
walks,  street  lights;  modes  of  transportation  in  the  community;  pub- 
lic buildings  needed  by  the  many  families;  various  shops  and  stores; 
)K)f5t  office;  fire  department;  school;  church. 

2.  Seasonal  interests:  Out-of-door  play  in  snow  and  ice;  heating 
and  lighting  of  homes  and  other  buildings;  celebration  of  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day;  recognition  of  "Washington's  Birthdaj^;  care  of  plants 
now  grown  from  bulbs  planted  in  the  autumn ;  care  of  pet  animals, 
fish,  birds,  etc. 

ApriJj  May,  June, 

1.  Occupations  related  to  clothing:  ^Making  clothing;  buying  ma- 
terial at  store  or  shop. 
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2.  Seasonal  activities  and  interests:  Life  in  the  park  and  play- 
ground; excursions  to  observe  signs  of  spring,  budding  of  trees, 
birds  returning,  coming  of  wild  flowers;  out-of-door  play  witli  mar- 
bles, tops,  etc.;  gardening:  raising  chickens  or  doves;  celebration  of 
Easter;  celebration  of  May  Day. 

EXPLANATION  OF  OUTUNE. 

September,  October,  November. 

1.  Life  in  the  home:  The  necessary  work  involved  in  housekeeping, 
especially  that  i*elated  to  the  supply  of  food  for  the  family,  furnishes 
excellent  subject  matter  for  the  fall  program.  It  is  all  vciy  famili:ir; 
the  activities  involved  are  simple  and  objective,  and  they  aro  inti- 
mately relateil  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  childixjn  them- 
selves. 

A  few  well-selected  toys,  such  as  a  bed,  a  stove,  a  broom,  a  tub,  and 
some  dolls,  will  suggest  the  housekeeping  plays.  Large  floor  bhx^ks 
may  be  used  to  make  more  beds,  stoves,  ovens.  Claj'  may  be  used  for 
bread,  cookies,  cake,  etc.,  to  be  baked.  The  older  children  may  make 
bedding  for  their  doll  beds.  Paper  napkins  and  doilies  will  be  needed 
to  carry  on  the  dining  room  plays.  Designs  developed  from  berry 
jind  seed  stringing  described  below  are  sometimes  applied  in  decorat- 
ing the  doilies.  The  art  impulse  may  be  conserved'also  by  attention 
to  the  arrangement  of  table  furnishings  and  the  effective  placing  of 
flowers  on  the  table. 

In  order  to  keep  the  children's  interest  and  attention  centered  on 
the  household  activities  and  to  furnish  motive  for  many  of  the  phiys 
and  occupations,  a  playhouse  may  be  i)rovided  in  one  corner  of  thd 
room  by  means  of  a  screen.  Here  the  toys  and  block  constructions 
may  be  kept  from  day  to  day,  additional  furnituie  and  equipment 
supplied  as  need  arises,  and  the  life  of  the  family  in  the  home,  their 
work  and  their  pleasures,  dramatized  fully  and  freely. 

The  teacher  may  suggest  a  real  luncheon  or  tea  party  which  will 
necessitate  a  trip  to  the  grocery  store,  the  dairy,  or  the  bakery.  A 
cereal  or  some  other  food  easily  prepared  may  be  bought,  cooked,  and 
served  by  the  children  themselves. 

A  series  of  plays  and  occupations  of  this  kind,  developed  largely 
by  the  children  themselves  and  supplemented  by  pictures  and  con- 
versation, serves  to  bring  isolated  ideas,  experiences,  objects,  and 
processes  into  their  true  relation  in  the  children's  thought,  and  to 
stimulate  them  to  further  organization  of  experience  through  play. 

2.  Sources  of  food:  The  excursion  to  the  store  suggests  the  desir- 
ability of  a  play  store  in  the  schoolroom,  and  this  may  now  become  the 
next  project.    It  will  call  for  much  experimentation  with  building 
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blocks  and  boards.  It  can  bo  worked  out  on  a  small  scale  by  each 
child  and  later  reproduced  with  the  largo  building  materials  by  the 
group  as  a  whole.  To  stock  this  store,  which  is  largo  enough  for 
several  children  to  play  in  at  one  time,  furnishes  numerous  problems 
for  the  children  to  solve,  and  affords  them  excellent  experience  in 
selecting  and  shaping  materials  to  serve  their  play  purposes.  Further 
suggestions  as  to  materials  and  method,  dramatization,  Qtc,  will  bo 
found  in  subsequent  chapters. 

The  extent  to  which  garden  and  farm  become  centers  of  interest 
depends  necessarily  upon  the  children's  experiences.  A  miniature 
sand  table  farm,  showing  buildings,  fields,  f:irm  animals,  etc.,  is  an 
interesting  and  valuable  play  project  for  children  who  are  familiar 
with  farm  life. 

Play  with  real  fruit,  grains,  and  vegetables  in  the  grocery  store  or 
in  connection  with  preparing  and  serving  food  in  the  home  will  give 
an  opportunity  for  as  much  emphasis  upon  the  process  of  food  get- 
ting as  is  desirable.  The  mal^ng  of  butter  is  a  process  which  even 
little  children  can  cany  on  successfully,  and  they  may  help  in  mak- 
ing jelly.  Both  butter  and  jelly  may  be  saved  and  used  at  tho 
Thanksgiving  festival. 

3.  Seasonal  activities  and  interests:  Parallel  with  tho  interest  in 
these  domestic  and  industrial  activities  will  be  interest  in  the  sca.sou 
and  some  of  its  characteristic  aspects.  Bulbs  may  be  planted  in  tho 
fall  for  early  spring  blossoming.  Seeds,  berries,  and  autumn  leaves 
may  bo  gathered,  sorted,  and  made  into  chains  and  wreaths.  As 
autumn  flowers  arc  brought  in,  the  children  may  arrange  and  placo 
them  in  the  room.  Interest  in  observing  the  caterpillar  spin  a  cocoon 
will  be  stimulated  by  taking  the  children  out  to  find  caterpillars  and 
helping  them  to  provide  some  means  of  keeping  them. 

The  program  for  the  season  culminates  in  the  preparation  for  and 
celebration  of  Thanksgiving.  The  children  have  had  some  share  in 
l)reparing  food  for  future  use  in  the  butter  making  and  preserving. 
They  have  seen  fruits  and  vegetables  in  abundance  in  tho  markets. 
They  have  gathered  some  vegetables  from  their  own  gardens.  These 
direct  experiences,  enriched  by  pictures,  conversation,  song,  and 
>tory,  will  help  tho  children  to  some  realization  of  the  meaning  of 
the  harvest  season.  They  may  prepare  for  Thanksgiving  Day  by 
decorating  the  room  appropriately  and  beautifully,  and  by  prepar- 
ing and  serving  a  simple  luncheon  for  their  mothers.  The  bread 
may  be  spread  with  the  butter  and  jelly  which  they  have  heli)od  to 
nuike,  and  they  may  construct  little  paper  baskets  to  hold  the  nuts 
they  have  cracked. 

Children  of  kindergarten  age  can  not  understand  the  historical 
significance  of  this  holiday ;  hence  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  it  to  tb 
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Tlie  social  significance  of  the  day,  however,  may  be  realized  by  the 
children  through  associating  it  with  the  harvest  and  the  pleasiii-o 
that  comes  from  sharing  good  things  with  their  family  and  friends. 
This  will  lay  the  foundation  for  the  appreciation  of  the  spiritual 
significance  of  the  festival,  which  will  come  to  the  children  at  a 
later  period  in  their  development. 

Halloween  is  a  day  for  the  children  to  enjoy  with  other  children. 
It  may  be  made  the  occasion  for  a  kindergarten  and  fii*st-grade  party, 
and  thus  help  to  foster  the  social  life  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  The 
celebration  should  emphasize  the  wholesome,  legitimate  humor  that 
is  associated  with  the  jack-o-lantern  and  the  antics  of  the  elves  and 
brownies. 

December. 

Preparation  for  Chrhfmas:  The  outline  for  December  suggests 
that  the  three  school  Aveeks  of  this  month  be  devoted  to  work  and 
play  related  to  Christmas.  The  little  child's  associations  with  this 
day  are  in  tenns  of  Santa  Claus  and  toys.  The  story,  The  Night 
Before  Christmas,  recalls  all  the  joys  of  the  Christmas  season.  The 
children  should  be  given  full  opportunity  to  reproduce  parts  of  the 
story  through  materials  and  in  imitative  and  dramatic  play.  The 
making  of  a  toyshop  and  toys  will  stimulate  the  children  to  their 
best  efforts  in  construction  and  supply  incentive  for  further  dra- 
matic play.  Songs  and  stories  which  interpret  the  activities  in  which 
the  children  are  engaged,  or  the  mood  aroused  by  the  experiences 
they  are  having,  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  entire  Christmas  ex- 
perience. The  song,  Who  "Will  Buy  My  Toys?  is  an  example  of  a 
play  activity  in  poetic  form.  The  Shoemaker  and  The  Elves  is  a 
story  closely  related  to  the  Christmas  experience,  because  it  deals 
Avith  the  making  of  gifts  and  contains  the  element  of  surprise.  The 
sX)iritual  significance  of  the  festival  may  be  emphasized  in  some 
communities  by  telling  the  story  of  the  First  Christmas. 

After  such  happy  experiences  as  these,  the  children  will  be  ready 
and  eager  to  plan  and  make  gifts  for  their  parents.  This  Christmas 
festival  should  be  the  most  beautiful  of  the  year.  The  work  should 
be  so  planned  that  hurry  and  strain  in  connection  with  making  gifts 
are  avoided.  All  preparations  should  be  accompanied  with  pleasure 
in  doing  and  joy  in  anticipation.  Tlie  gifts  should  be  carefully 
wrapped  and  tied  or  sealed.  Attractive  and  appropriate  invitations 
to  the  festival  should  be  planned  and  made  by  the  children.  The 
children  may  buy  and  trim  the  tree,  and  so  enjoy  it  for  several  days 
before  the  final  time  when  parents  and  younger  brothers  and  sistei's 
come  to  share  it  with  them. 
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January^  February,  March, 

1.  Life  in  the  coftimunity :  Occupations  related  to  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  represent  both  home  and  community  activities  in  relation 
to  each  other;  but  the  home  life  supplies  the  bac&ground  in  each  case, 
and  the  several  neighborhood  industries  become  interesting  in  connec- 
tion with  some  one  or  more  needs  of  the  home  and  family. 

It  is  desirable,  in  addition  to  these,  to  emphasize  the  needs  of  and 
provision  for  the  neighborhood  or  community  as  a  whole.  There  are 
families,  represented  by  the  children  themselves,  living  in  their  several 
homes;  these  homes  are  located  on  roads  or  streets;  walks  and  street 
lights  must  be  provided  so  that  travel  and  transportation  may  be  safe 
and  comfortable.  There  are  numerous  stores  and  shops  on  the  busi- 
ness street  of  the  neighborhood  which  supply  many  of  the  needs  of  the 
community.  Provision  is  made  for  the  protection  of  the  people  by 
means  of  the  fire  department  and  the  police  service;  and  for  com- 
munication tlirough  the  work  of  the  letter  carriers  and  post  office. 
There  is  the  school  for  all  of  the  children ;  and  the  church  attended  by 
the  different  families. 

A  miniature  community  as  a  project  may  be  easily  developed  out  of 
the  building  of  individual  houses  on  the  same  street  or  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  These  structures  will  be  characteristic  of  the  environ- 
ment— single  houses  only,  or  single  houses,  bloclcs  of  houses,  and  apart- 
ment buildings.  As  the  houses  are  completed,  other  necessary  buildings 
of  the  community  suggest  themselves.  The  stores  and  shops  of  the 
miniature  community  may  be  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their 
window  displays.  Sidewalks,  street  lights,  mail  boxes,  and  vehicles  of 
various  sorts  may  be  added  as  need  for  them  is  felt.  In  the  early  spring 
the  playground  and  park  may  become  additional  projects  especially  in- 
teresting and  significant  as  the  days  grow  warmer. 

Associated  with  the  construction  are  the  plays  in  which  the  children 
carry  out  in  imitative  and  imaginative  form  the  various  community 
activities.  They  play  at  shopping,  visiting,  going  to  school  and 
church.  They  play  postman,  car  driver,  policeman,  etc.  They  visit 
the  fire  department  and  see  the  firemen  and  engines.  Illustrative 
drawing  and  modeling  are  other  forms  of  expression  used  to  inter- 
pret these  different  interesting  and  important  phases  of  community 
life.  The  play  is  simple  and  the  products  crude,  but  they  represent 
the  child's  mode  of  entering  into  the  life  of  which  he  is  a  part  and 
leai-ning  something  of  its  interrelations  and  interdependencies. 

These  objective  and  relatively  permanent  representations  of  the 
objects  and  ideas  involved  in  the  subject  matter  hold  the  children's 
interest  and  attention  for  several  days  or  weeks. 

108100'- 
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2.  Seasonal  interests:  At  Christmas  time  the  use  of  the  holly, 
mistletoe,  and  evergreens  will  call  attention  to  the  trees  which  keep 
their  leaves  all  winter. 

In  winter,  if  environment  f avoi-s,  the  children  will  make  snow  balls 
and  snow  men.  The  melting  of  the  snow  men  will  serve  to  show  the 
change  of  snow  to  water  under  the  effect  of  warm  sunsMne. 

During  the  short  winter  days  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
moon  and  stars  while  they  are  visible  before  the  children's  bedtime; 
and  verse  and  song  expressive  of  childlike  feelings  and  interest  in  these 
heavenly  bodies,  may  be  used  to  deei>en  the  children's  pleasure  in 
them. 

The  bulbs  planted  in  the  autumn  may  be  brought  from  the  cellar 
and  kept  in  tlie  classroom  where  the  children  may  watch  them  grow 
and  give  them  the  care  they  need. 

The  planning  and  making  of  valentines  will  furnish  good  problems 
in  constniction  and  design,  and  this  day,  like  Halloween,  may  be  used 
to  further  the  development  of  social  spirit  between  the  different 
grades  in  the  school. 

Washington's  Birthday  is  a  holiday  which  has  interest  and  signifi- 
cance for  the  older  children  in  the  school  and  for  the  community  in 
general.  The  younger  children  tend  to  reflect,  without  understand- 
ing, a  community  interest  of  this  kind^  They  ai'e,  obviously,  too 
young  to  appreciate  the  service  of  Washington  to  his  country;  but 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  he  was  a  great  soldier 
and  the  first  president  of  the  Ignited  States.  They  may  help  to 
celebrate  his  birthday  by  making  suitable  room  decorations  and 
soldier  caps  for  themselves,  by  carrying  flags  while  marching  to 
maitial  music,  and  by  hearing  and  joining  in  the  singing  of  our 
national  songs.  Thus  will  pleasurable  and  right  associations  be 
made  by  them  with  the  name  of  George  Washington,  a  national 
figure  too  great  to  be  introduced  to  children  through  anything  so 
trivial  as  the  commonly  used  cherry  ti-ee  story. 

Aprils  May,  June, 

1.  Tfie  need  and  sttppjt/  of  eJothhig:  As  occupations  related  to  the 
supply  of  food  may  be  initiated  through  suggestive  toys,  so  interest 
in  clothing  and  occupations  necessary  to  supply  it  mfty  be  approached 
through  dolls  and  doll  plays.  Dolls  which  need  garments  made  of 
actual  cloth  materials  may  be  used,  or  paper  dolls,  or  both  kinds; 
in  any  case  the  problem  is  one  which  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  childi'en. 

Material  is  the  first  necessity.  The  children  may  go  to  purchase 
it  themselves.  The  planning  and  making  of  the  garments  will  fol- 
low.    This  work  will  suggest  the  stores  and  shops  a|;ain  as  places 
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wliere  not  only  materials,  but  also  ready-made  garments  may  bo 
secured.  It  may  involve  the  dry  goods  store,  or  the  department 
store,  according  to  the  circumstance  and  environment. 

The  plays  and  occupations  will  bring  the  children  in  contact  wMh 
a  variety  of  textile  materials.  With  a  few  groups  of  children  interest 
might  carry  back  to  the  sources  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  the  processes 
involved  in  converting  the  raw  materials  into  fabrics.  These  proc- 
esses are  so  intei*esting  to  the  teacher  that  she  often  includes  them  in 
the  kindergarten  program  when  the  children's  experience  does  not 
justify  such  subject  matter.  All  occupations  related  to  clothing  take 
on  an  added  significance  in  connection  with  the  out-of-door  life  of  the 
season.  When  the  subject  is  a  part  of  the  spring  program,  the  need 
of  cotton  clothing,  shade  hats,  sunbonnets,  and  parasols  may  be 
emphasized.  If  it  is  included  in  the  winter  work,  lieavy  coats,  caps, 
mittens,  rubbers,  and  leggings  are  necessities  to  be  provided.  In 
either  case,  the  merchant  as  a  factor  in  supplying  human  needd 
becomes  a  person  of  special  interest  and  importance. 

2.  Seasonal  activltUi  and  interests:  During  tlie  late  spring  and 
early  suumier,  when  the  children  can  be  out  of  doors  much  more  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  the  central  interest  of  the  program 
may  be  selected  from  the  activities  and  interests  relating  directly  to 
the  season  of  the  year. 

The  playgrounds  and  parks  are  being  made  ready  for  summer  use. 
As  suggested  elsewhere,  the  representation  of  a  playground  or'  park 
in  miniature  may  be  the  final  project  of  the  work  growing  out  of 
the  intei^sts  in  community  life. 

In  the  early  spring,  the  effect  of  sunshine  on  seeds  and  bulbs 
planted  in  the  window  boxes  will  have  been  noted.  Excursions  will 
be  planned  in  order  that  the  children  may  discover  signs  of  new 
life  as  they  appear  in  the  gi*ass,  leaf  buds,  and  early  wild  flowers. 
Interest  in  these  may  be  stimulated  through  drawing  and  paper 
cutting  as  well  as  through  language  and  poetry. 

Observation  of  returning  birds  should  be  encouraged  and  an  effort 
made  throu^i  pictures,  conversation,  drawing,  etc.,  to  help  the  chil- 
dren recognize  readily  a  few  birds  common  to  the  locality.  The  chil- 
dren may  also  make  a  bath  for  birds  in  the  school  yard  and  keep  it 
filled  with  water. 

Tlie  out-of-door  experiences  will  supply  motive  for  construction. 
Paper  hats  or  sunbonnets  will  be  needed  to  shade  the  children  from 
the  heat  of  tlic  sim;  baskets  for  collecting  flowers ;  and  cky  bowls 
or  vases  for  holding  the  gathered  flowers. 

As  the  older  bo^'s  and  giiis  are  playing  with  marbles,  tops,  and 
kites,  the  little  children  may  make  these  or  similar  toys  to  play  with 
on  bright  or  windy  days. 
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In  addition  to  these  experiences  incidental  to  the  objects  and 
phenomena  of  nature,  the  activities  of  gardening  and  the  care  of 
animals  should  be  carried  on.  Children  of  kindergarten  age  are  too 
young  to  carry  gardening  activities  very  far.  They  should,  however, 
have  the  opportunity  to  plant  some  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  wTiich 
will  mature  quickly.  Seeds  planted  in  pots,  bowls,  or  boxes  made  or 
decorated  by  the  children  will  help  to  keep  the  interest  active  through 
appeal  to  the  ownership  instinct.  Furthermore,  the  plant  growing 
in  the  little  pot  on  the  window  sill  is  much  more  in  evidence  than  the 
plants  growing  in  the  relatively  remote  garden  in  the  school  grounds. 
It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  plant  seeds  in  the  spring  and  bulbs 
in  the  autumn,  both  indoors  and  out.  lettuce  and  radishes  planted 
early  in  May  will  be  ready  to  harvest  by  the  time  school  closes  in 
June.  The  seeds  of  these  and  other  plants  may  be  gathered  in  the 
early  autumn.  In  case  there  is  a  garden  belonging  to  the  school  in 
charge  of  a  capable  garden  teacher,  the  kindergarten  children  may 
help  in  planting  and  caring  for  it. 

Animals  which  are  interesting  in  their  habits  and  which  may  be 
easily  cared  for  in  or  near  the  schoolroom  are  gold  fish,  canary  birds, 
ring  doves,  rabbits,  and  a  hen  and  chicks.  In  a  number  of  instances 
kindergartners  have  succeeded  in  raising  a  brood  of  little  chicks.  In 
one  school  the  hen  and  fertile  eggs  were  brought  to  the  classroom. 
The  children  made  a  nest  of  straw  in  a  barrel  turned  on  its  side, 
placed  the  eggs  in  it,  and  fed  the  hen  daily  while  she  was  setting. 
Wlien  the  eggs  hatched,  some  of  the  children  saw  the  little  chicks 
actually  coming  out  of  the  shell.  One  morning  they  heard  the  peep 
of  one  chick  still  inside  the  shell.  After  all  were  hatched,  the  chil- 
dren made  a  runway  with  large  blocks.  The  hen  and  her  brood 
were  kept  in  the  schoolroom  for  several  weeks,  the  children  giving 
them  the  necessary  care  during  that  time.  Later,  they  were  kept  in 
a  coop  out  of  doors.  In  the  course  of  time  the  mother  hen  began  lay- 
ing eggs  again,  and  these  were  used  for  the  closing  paity  of  the 
year  when  the  children  served  their  mothers  a  luncheon  of  lettuce 
and  egg  sandwiches  and  radishes,  the  lettuce  and  radishes  having 
been  gathei^ed  from  their  own  gardens. 

Opportunity  thus  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  two  or 
three  types  of  animal  life  is  far  moi'e  important  for  the  children  than 
mei'cly  to  be  introduced  to  a  larger  number  and  variety  of  animals, 
although  the  aspect  of  number  and  variety  need  not  be  neglected. 

The  festival  daj^s  of  the  season,  Easter  and  May  Daj%  should  be 
recognized  in  appropriate  fashion.  Since  Easter  comes  at  the  be- 
ginning of  spring,  the  associations  with  it  should  be  those  of  new 
life.    The  season  is  one  of  promise. 

May  Day,  like  St.  Valentine's  Day,  is  a  time  for  surprises.  It 
should  be  so  celebrated  as  to  give  pleasure  to  friends  and  neighbors. 
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Tlie  old  custom  of  hanging  baskets  of  flowers  on  neighbors'  doors  is 
a  charming  one  to  perpetuate.  The  schoolroom  doors  serve  as  well 
as  any  others  for  this  purpose. 

ATTAINMENTS. 

The  attainments  are  realized  so  largely  in  terms  of  the  various  ac- 
tivities of  the  program,  handwork,  language,  drawing,  excursions, 
and  so  on,  that  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  them  apart  from  these  sev- 
eral activities  except  in  very  general  terms.  A  j^ar's  work  as  out- 
lined below  should  result  in  the  following  values  for  the  children: 

1.  Attitudes^  Interests^  tastes:  A  broader  and  more  intelligent  in- 
terest in  those  phases  of  social  and  natural  envii'onment  included  in 
the  content  of  the  curriculum. 

An  eager  receptive  attitude  toward  new  experience  resulting  in 
the  development  of  new  interests. 

2.  Habits^  skills:  Increased  ability  to  relate  and  organize  experi- 
ence. 

Increased  ability  to  adjust  oneself  to  social  situations. 
Increased  power  of  attention  shown  in  ability  to  concentrate  on  a 
series  of  related  ideas  and  activities. 

Increased  power  to  think  and  work  independently. 

3.  Knowledge^  Infontiation:  A  considerable  fund  of  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  the  home  and  neighborhood  activities  and  nat- 
ural objects  and  phenomena  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn. 

Some  realization  of  the  social  relationships  and  moral  values  in- 
volved in  certain  of  these  activities. 
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Chapter  III. 

MANUAL  ACTIVITIES. 


The  impulse  to  experiment  with  inateriils  is  one  of  the  strongest 
of  early  childhood.  It  shows  itself  fii-st  in  the  mere  handling  of  ob- 
jects and  materials  for  the  pleasurable  sensations  which  result.  Each 
material,  according  to  its  nature,  offers  suggestions  to  which  the  child 
reacts  and  thereby  discovers  further  characteristics  and  possibilities 
of  the  i)articular  object  or  material.  SoOn  the  child  begins  to  use 
material  to  make  objects  or  expi-ess  ideas  of  his  own. 

GENERAL  AIMS^ 

To  stimulate  a  feeling  of  power  which  comes  from  control  over 
environment. 

To  develop  energy,  resourcefulness,  and  persistence  in  realizing  a 
pur|)ose. 

To  give  means  of  control  over  surroundings  and  means  of  intei- 
preting  piocesses. 

SPECIFIC  AIMS, 

To  satisfy  the  child's  desire  to  experiment  with  materials  and  thus 
become  familiar  with  their  properties. 

To  help  the  child  take  the  initial  step»  in  art  and  industrial 
pn>cesses. 

To  develop  ability  to  work  with  others  toward  common  ends, 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Children  of  4  j'ears  of  age  who  have  had  a  variety  of  well-selected 
toys  and  play  materials  in  the  home  will  begin  very  early  to  use  tho 
nuiterials  of  the  kindergarten  in  imitative  and  constructive  play. 
Less  fortunate  children  will  need  a  greater  variety  of  suggestive  toys 
to  stimulate  the  underfed  play  and  constructive  instincts.  For  ex- 
ample, a  child  from  a  home  of  the  first  type  will  be  interested  almost 
at  once  to  make  a  bed  and  chair  for  himself  or  for  a  doll  with  the 
blocks  he  finds  in  the  school,  while  the  other  type  of  child  will  need 
time  to  play  with  a  doll,  a  toy  bed  and  chair,  and  also  time  to  experi- 
ment with  the  blocks  as  suggested  above. 
22 
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Much  of  the  diildren^s  natural  constructive  play  witli  materials  is 
an  outgrowth  of  tlieir  attempt  to  imitate  or  reproduce  the  familiar 
adult  activities  going  on  about  them.  The  toys  listed  below  have 
been  found  of  value  in  creating  for  the  children  in  the  kindergarten 
suggestive  social  situati<ins  leading  to  play  representative  of  home 
and  neighborhood  activities  and  giving  natural  and  childlike  motives 
for  construction. 

Toys:  Dolls,  large  and  small;  doll  fui-niture;  a  playhouse;  toy 
utensils;  toy  animals. 

Dolls,  large  and  small,  appeal  at  once  to  the  child  and  represent  to 
him  members  of  the  human  family  with  needs  which  must  be  satis- 
fied. Many  of  the  problenis  throughout  the  year  will  arise  from 
providing  for  the  dolls  a  house,  furniture,  wagon,  train,  station, 
clothes,  food,  etc.  As  the  children  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  doll 
family,  they  become  more  conscious  of  the  ways  in  which  their  own 
families  have  been  provided  with  these  necessities.  Work  and  play 
!  become  more  purposeful  and  are  entered  into  with  more  zest  if  each 
child  has  his  own  small  doll  to  build  for,  to  sew  for,  etc. 

Doll  furniture,  beds,  chairs,  tables,  bureaus,  cupboards,  and  carts 
can  be  made  by  the  diildren  as  described  in  the  section  on  wood  work. 

A  playhouse  may  consist  of  a  screen  with  windows  and  a  hinged 
door,  to  be  used  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  Wliile  not  a  necessary 
pai-t  of  the  equipment,  this  furnishes  an  excellent  motive  for  house- 
i  keeping  plays  and  construction. 

Toy  utensils  encourage  plays  related  to  home  life,  and  suggent  to 
the  children  ideas  for  construction. 

Toy  animals  suggest  the  need  of  shelters,  inclosures,  food,  etc.,  and 
•thus  supply  motive  for  construction  and  material  for  play. 

Materials  for  construction :  Blocks,  sand  table,  clay,  paper,  textiles 
for  weaving,  textiles  for  sewing,  wood,  miscellaneous  materials. 

Blocks  may  consist  of  Froebel's  building  blocks  enlarged,  large  floor 
blocks  in  the  form  and  relative  proportion  of  the  Froebelian  building 
blocks  but  enlarged  six  times,  and  boards  of  different  dimensions  to 
be  combined  with  these ;  or  the  Patty  Hill  floor  blocks  and  boards  can 
be  made  to  order  by  a  planing  mill  or  tlie  3chool  manual  training  de- 
partment.   Maple  or  other  hard  wood  should  be  used. 

Much  of  the  construction  with  this  material  is  done  upon  the  floor 

in  order  that  the  children  may  have  more  freedom  and  that  the  larger 

muscles  may  be  called  into  play.    The  floor  should  be  kept  clean  and 

the  children  should  be  provided  with  small  individual  rugs  or  mats. 

Cardboard  can  be  furnished  for  roofs  with  the  Froebelian  blocks,  and 

I  boards  with  the  floor  blocks  when  the  chDdren  feel  the  need  for  them. 

I     At  first  the  children  experiment  freely  with  their  material,  discover- 

[  ing  for  themselves  what  can  be  done  with  it.    They  soon  begin  to  set 
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for  themselves  problems  which  may  have  been  suggested  by  their  dis- 
coveries of  the  possibilities  of  the  material.  For  example,  they  may 
pile  the  blocks  to  make  towers,  or  they  may  lay  sidewalks,  or  con- 
struct trains  of  cars  or  houses;  or  their  construction  may  be  in  line 
with  some  present  interest  or  past  experience.  One  child  may  build 
with  cubes  and  oblong  prisms  a  porch  and  steps  like  those  which  aro 
just  being  added  to  his  own  home,  while  a  second  child  may  construct 
the  long  table  and  benches  in  the  grove  whei*e  he  had  his  picnic  supper 
the  evening  before.  The  social  situation  created  by  the  presence  of 
the  kindergarten  dolls  and  the  dishes  may  suggest  the  use  of  the  blocks 
to  make  chairs,  tables,  stoves,  beds,  etc.,  and  housekeeping  plays  de- 
velop which  may  continue  for  several  days,  improvements  being  m.ide 
and  equipment  added  in  the  way  of  napkins,  table  spreads,  bedding, 
brooms,  etc.,  as  the  children  feel  the  need  for  them.  At  times  each 
child  will  build  to  carry  out  his  own  ideas  in  his  own  way ;  again,  two 
or  more  children  will  unite  their  blocks  and  cooperate  voluntarily  to 
solve  a  problem;  while  at  other  times  a  gi-oup  of  children  will  cooi>er- 
ate  to  solve  a  larger  social  pi-oject  chosen  by  themselves  or  suggested 
by  the  teacher.  AVhen  the  teacher  sees  an  interest  growing  in  any 
problem  which  she  wishes  especially  to  emphasize  in  her  program,  she 
seeks  to  center  the  interest  of  all  the  children  upon  it.  For  example, 
when  a  number  of  children  become  interested  in  the  housekeeping 
plays,  she  brings  out  the  screen  playhouse  to  give  a  stronger  motive 
for  construction  and  to  make  the  situation  more  real  and  interesting. 
She  may  then  suggest  problems  which  will  carry  forward  the  play. 

Some  of  the  projects  for  construction  with  blocks  arising  out  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  program  are:  Furnishing  a  house  in  the 
play  comer ;  building  the  groceiy  store. 

The  grocery  store  may  first  be  made  an  individual  project,  each 
child  building  with  Froebelian  blocks  counters  and  shelves,  adding 
cans  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  glasses  of  jelly  represented  by 
cylindei-s  of  the  beads,  large  and  small.  Objects  constructed  of  other 
materials  may  also  be  added  to  make  the  equipment  complete.  Later, 
the  gi'oup  may  combine  efforts  to  produce  a  stoi-e  large  enough  for 
several  children  to  enter  at  once,  using  the  large  floor  blocks  and 
boards  for  counters  and  shelves  and  the  cylinders  for  cans  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Other  material  may  be  used  with  the  blocks  as  the 
representation  and  play  are  carried  forward  and  as  the  childi'en  dis- 
cover a  need  for  them.  Beal  fruit,  vegetables,  and  grains  may  be 
used,  or  clay  fruit  and  vegetables  may  be  made  and  painted,  and 
boxes  and  baskets  constructed  to  hold  these.  Money  may  be  made,  a 
pocketbook  to  carry  it  in,  and  a  delivery  wagon  for  the  goods.  At 
the  approach  of  the  Christmas  season  the  grocery  store  will  be  trans- 
formed into  a  toy  shop  and  decorated  and  equipped  by  the  children 
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with  a  large  variety  of  toys  of  their  own  construction.  In  the  spring 
the  need  for  new  clothing  may  lead  to  the  building  and  equipping  of 
a  dry  goods  or  department  store. 

Another  project  is  laying  out  the  farm,  building  fences,  construct- 
ing the  farm  buildings,  such  as  the  farmer's  house,  the  bam,  the 
shed,  the  chicken  house.  While  the  children  are  interested  in  the 
source  of  their  food,  an  excursion  will  be  made  to  a  farm  if  it  can 
be  provided  for.  The  morning  will  be  spent  in  playing  in  the  hay, 
feeding  the  chickens,  and  getting  as  much  valuable  and  happy  farm 
experience  as  possible.  On  the  following  day,  in  the  kindergarten, 
the  toy  farm  animals  may  be  brought  out  and  the  children  may  build 
with  their  blocks  to  provide  the  animals  with  proper  shelter,  water 
troughs,  and  barnyards.  Fields,  gardens,  and  perhaps  an  orchard 
will  be  laid  out  and  fenced  in,  and  gi-adually  a  miniature  farm  will 
develop  in  the  sand  table  or  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  Here,  as  in 
the  grocery  store,  other  materials  may  be  combined  with  the  blocks  to 
complete  the  project.  If  the  excursion  to  the  farm  is  not  possible 
and  if  a  farm  visit  has  not  been  a  part  of  the  experience  of  the  in- 
dividual children,  less  time  will  be  spent  upon  the  problem,  and  only 
those  phases  of  it  will  be  reproduced  in  manual  activity  which  seem 
most  interesting  and  closest  to  the  children's  experience;  for  exam- 
ple, the  construction  of  the  farmer's  wagon  which  they  see  bringing 
the  produce  into  the  grocery  store,  building  a  shelter  for  the  toy  ani- 
mals, providing  for  feeding  and  watering  the  toy  animals. 

The  construction  of  typical  and  familiar  buildings  in  the  commu- 
nity has  interest  and  meaning  for  the  children  because  such  build- 
ings serve  their  homes.  First,  houses  are  built  similar  to  those  in 
which  these  particular  children  live  or  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
These  individual  houses  are  later  arranged  along  a  street;  and  side- 
walks, street  cars,  street  lights,  and  mail  boxes  are  provided  to  unite 
or  serve  these  homes.  Typical  stores  with  which  the  children  are 
most  familiar  are  built  into  a  business  block.  Street  cars,  delivery 
wagons,  and  automobiles  are  constructed  to  provide  transportation. 
Familiar  public  buildings,  such  as  the  school,  the  church,  the  post 
office,  the  library,  the  fire  department,  the  railroad  station,  etc.,  are 
next  studied  and  built  in  appropriate  form.  Thus  in  one  corner  of 
the  room  a  miniature  community  grows  step  by  step. 

No  formal  work  is  done  with  this  material.  For  the  most  part  It 
is  the  uses,  the  purposes,  the  functions  of  things  and  their  parts  Avhicli 
interest  children  at  this  time.  There  are  mathematical  values  in  the 
building  material,  and  through  the  children's  varied  experiences  in 
handling  it  they  are  laying  the  foundation  for  later  discrimination 
of  form,  size,  number,  and  arrangement  of  parts.  The  teacher,  how- 
ever, will  not  stress  the  formal  aspect  of  the  material,  but  whenever 
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a  child  reaches  out  spontaneously  for  some  mathematical  value,  slio 
will  satisfy  this  need.  In  addition  to  this  interest  in  mathematics, 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  young  children,  a  child  naturally  gains 
some  knowledge  of  mathematical  values  when  form,  size,  number, 
and  arrangement  become  conscious  factors  in  carrying  out  a  project 
Avhich  he  has  himself  initiated.  For  example,  if,  in  building,  a  child 
exhausts  his  supply  of  oblong  prisms  and  asks  for  more,  the  teacher 
may  suggest  that  he  has  before  him  blocks  with  which  he  can  make 
more  oblong  prisms.  Because  of  his  need  for  the  blocks,  the  child  will 
be  interested  in  discovering  that  two  long  square  prisms  or  two  short 
square  prisms  may  6e  so  arranged  as  to  make  an  oblong  prism. 

A  sand  table  with  shells,  pebbles,  tin  or  granite  dishes,  etc.,  is  a 
valuable  item  of  equipment.  Children  will  first  experiment  in  the 
sand,  setting  their  own  play  problems,  patting,  piling,  sifting,  dig- 
ging, stirring;  making  hills,  caves,  tunnels,  rivers,  and  wells,  or  cakes 
and  cookies.  Later,  as  childi-en  become  interested  in  cooperating, 
group  problems  are  carried  out  in  the  sand  table.  The  farm  with  its 
buildings,  fields,  and  g»ardens;  the  school  playground;  the  park; 
a  house,  garden,  and  garage;  "our"  street  or  typical  build- 
ings in  "our"  town  or  neighborhood  ai*e  problems  suggested  by  tho 
subject  matter  of  the  program  which  are  solved  in  the  sand  table. 
Constructions  are  made  of  blocks  or  paper;  peoj^le  and  animals  are 
cut  from  paper  or  niolded  from  claj' ;  trees  are  represented  by  twigs 
or  made  from  paper.  Plans  are  simple,  and  are  made  and  carried 
out  by  the  children.  The  teacher,  by  her  questions,  helps  the  children 
to  think  their  plans  through  and  to  organize;  but  the  working  out  is 
the  result  of  their  own  initiative  rather  than  of  the  dictation  of  tho 
teacher. 

Clay,  because  of  its  plasticity  and  ready  response  to  the  children's 
touch,  may  be  used  successfully  for  the  shaping  of  many  forms.  Ex- 
perimental play,  beginning  with  patting,  pinching,  rolling,  making 
holes,  is  carried  over  through  some  suggestion  which  grows  out  of  tho 
child's  first  aimless  handling  of  material  into  the  conscious  working 
out  of  ideas,  the  making  of  cakes  and  pies,  dishes,  dolls,  or  balls.  A 
few  of  the  objects  which  may  be  worked  out  with  clay  in  connection 
with  the  content  of  the  curriculum  are:  Bread,  cake,  and  pies  for 
baking;  dishes  and  cooking  utensils;  fruit  and  vegetables  made  and 
painted  for  the  farmer's  wagon,  the  grocery  store,  or  the  Thanks- 
giving table;  animals  and  figures  of  i^eople  for  various  play  projects; 
nuts  and  squirrels;  Christmas  toys  for  the  toy  shop  or  for  Santa  Glaus 
to  leave  by  the  fireplace ;  a  candlestick  or  paper  weight  to  be  enameled 
for  a  Christmas  gift  for  mother  or  father;  flower  bowls;  flower  pots 
to  be  painted,  covered  with  shellac  and  used  for  the  planting  of  seeds 
in  the  spring;  bird  nests  and  birds;  and  marbles  to  be  painted  and 
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covered  with  shellac  for  actual  play.  Clay  may  occamonally  be  used 
for  the  illustration  of  a  story,  for  example,  the  Three  Bears. 

Paper  for  construction  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  materials  in  the 
kindergarten  because  of  the  variety  of  possibilities  which  its  use  af- 
fords. It  must  be  tough,  pliable,  and  of  good  color,  and  the  objects 
produced  must  be  simple  and  in  line  with  the  children's  interest. 

Before  construction  can  be  undertaken,  control  of  the  scissors  should 
be  gained.  The  first  cutting  will  be  making  little  snips,  which  can  be 
us?ed  to  fill  a  pillow  for  the -dolls;  paper  may  be  fringed  for  rugs  and 
table  runners  for  the  playhouse;  table  spread,  rugs,  and  bedding  may 
bt  cut,  and  napkins  cut  and  folded  for  the  playhouse.  By  this  time 
the  children  should  have  sufficient  control  of  the  scissors  to  cut  suc- 
cessfully from  the  magazines  pictures  with  straight  edges.  This  calls 
for  a  scrapbook,  and  folding  tiie  pages  and  cover  of  tlie  book  follows. 
I^ater  problems  will  be  making  baskets  for  gathering  seeds  from  the 
f:arden;  tins  for  baking;  boxes,  baskets,  bags  for  tlie  grocery  store; 
baskets,  lanterns,  cornucopias,  and  bells  for  the  Christmas  tree;  toys 
for  the  toy  shop ;  envelopes  for  valentines ;  kites,  pinwheels,  fans,  para- 
sols for  use  in  the  spring;  paper  dolls,  with  their  wardrobes,  and  a 
suit  case  or  trunk  to  hold  the  clothes;  furniture  for  the  doll  house 
made  by  the  group,  or  for  the  single  room  made  from  a  box  and 
furnished  completely  by  the  individual  child.  Paper  construction 
may  be  used  instead  of  blocks  for  representing  in  the  sand  table  or  on 
the  floor  a  farm,  street,  or  community,  which  calls  for  the  construc- 
tion of  houses,  barns,  stores,  churches,  and  other  public  buildings, 
as  well  as  wagons,  street  cars,  automobiles,  fences,  eta 

Many  of  the  problems  suggested,  such  as  the  book,  basket,  box,  fan, 
lantern,  doll  dress,  and  rug,  furnish  excellent  opportunities  for  ap- 
plied design. 

The  method  followed  with  paper  construction  is  similar  to  that  used 
with  other  materials.  The  first  steps  are  experimental;  ideas  and 
pi-oblems  grow  out  of  this  experimentation,  and  the  children  improve 
their  products  as  they  test  them  out  or  follow  the  suggestions  of  other 
children  or  the  teacher.  Later  the  teacher  helps  the  children  evolve 
forms  which  are  more  satisfactory,  making  sure  always  that  tlie 
l)rocess  suggested  is  in  line  with  the  children's  own  thinking  and  stage 
of  progress. 

Textiles  and  tools  for  weaving  include  looms  of  wood  or  cardboard 
nijule  by  the  older  children,  cotton  roving,  eight-ply  worsted,  jute, 
cotton  clotli  brought  from  home  by  children  or  teacher  and  dyed  in 
attractive  colors  with  diamond  or  easy  dyes,  and  cut  into  wide  strips. 
Children  may  make  their  looms  of  wood  or  strawboard  and  set  up  the 
warp  with  little  difficulty.  Suitable  problems  for  weaving  are  rugs 
for  the  doll  house,  hammocks,  caps,  and  muffs  for  the  dolls. 
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Paper-mat  weaving,  because  of  the  frailty  of  the  material,  the  diffi- 
culty of  handling  it,  and  the  unsatisfactory  results  obtained,  has  been 
discarded  in  many  places  in  favor  of  larger  and  more  durable  mate- 
rials and  a  process  more  closely  related  to  industrial  weaving.  These 
materials  ai'e  not  only  more  easily  handled  by  the  children,  but  the 
'  results  produced  are  of  greater  value  in  their  eyes  because  they  are 
of  use  in  fheir  play  life.  However,  because  of  the  prolonged  effort 
which  the  accomplishment  of  the  result  demands,  and  the  accuracy 
which  is  required  in  the  process,  even  the-industrial  type  of  weaving 
should  be  used  only  to  a  limited  extent  and  with  the  older  children. 

Textiles  for  sewing  include  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  zephyr,  mer- 
cerized cotton,  heavy  thread,  large  needles. 

Sewing  cards  have  been  discarded  by  many  kindergartners.  It  is 
felt  that  there  are  more  plastic  and  satisfactory  mediums  through 
which  the  child  may  express  his  ideas.  However,  sewing  upon  con- 
struction paper  is  occasionally  introduced  for  the  production  of 
articles  which  can  be  used  by  the  child ;  for  example,  a  pocketbook  for 
the  store  play,  a  postman's  bag,  etc.  The  simple  overhand  stitch  is 
used.  Like  weaving,  sewing  is  used  only  to  a  limited  extent,  since, 
although  interesting  to  the  kindergarten  child,  it  calls  into  play  the 
finer  muscular  coordinations.  The  materials  should  be  coarse,  in 
order  to  secure  large,  crude  work.  The  needs  of  the  kindergarten 
dolls  furnish  a  most  natural  and  interesting  motive.  Woolen  dresses, 
wraps,  and  bedding  must  be  provided  so  that  the  dolls  may  be  made 
ready  for  winter,  and  in  the  spring  cotton  clothes  and  sun  hats  are 
required.  Children  are  often  able  to  bring  from  home  scraps  of 
woolen  or  cotton  cloth  left  over  from  the  making  of  their  own  clothes. 
Their  first  attempts  at  dressmaking  are  purely  experimental;  little 
shaping  is  given  to  the  material,  the  dresses  often  being  sewed  upon 
the  dolls  with  large,  coarse  stitches.  Kesults  are  compared,  sug- 
gestions are  made  by  children  and  teacher,  and  other  attempts  follow 
with  a  gradual  improvement  in  results  as  a  consciousness  of  better 
form  develops.  Soon  a  need  is  felt  for  a  pattern,  and  this  is  worked 
out  by  the  children  for  a  simple  two-seam  dress. 

Sewing,  like  weaving,  is  an  occupation  valuable  for  the  more 
mature  children. 

Wood  for  construction  should  include  odds  and  ends  of  soft  wood ; 
pieces  of  wood  cut  in  various  sizes  and  shapes;  nails;  glue;  hammer; 
saw ;  and  bench  hook. 

At  first  the  children  experiment  with  tools,  using  odds  and  ends  of 
boards.  They  are  often  satisfied  with  merely  pounding  and  sawing 
until  they  have  gained  some  degree  of  control  over  these  processes. 
Then  they  begin  to  assemble  pieces  of  wood,  making  simple  objects 
which  are  often  suggested  by  the  shape  of  the  pieces.    Later,  ma- 
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terial  cut  in  appropriate  dimensions  for  making  objects  in  which  the 
children  are  interested  at  that  time,  are  placed  in  a  box ;  the  children's 
problem  is  to  select  the  pieces  which  are  best  adapted  to  their  indi- 
vidual purposes,  and  to  fit  and  nail  these  together.  Occasionally  the 
children  measure  and  saw  a  board  to  meet  their  need.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  select  wood  that  is  soft,  such  as  bass  and  white  pine;  but  the 
l)ieces  must  not  be  so  thin  as  to  split  easily. 

The  curriculum  suggests  some  suitable  problems  to  be  solved  with 
this  material.  They  are:  Simple  furniture  for  the  large  dolls; 
smaller  furniture  for  the  doll  houses  which  the  children  make  for 
themselves  from  wooden  boxes;  a  cart  for  the  dolls;  a  wagon  for  the 
grocery  store  or  farm ;  toys  for  the  Christmas  toy  shop ;  equipment 
for  the  miniature  playground  or  park;  bird  houses;  and  boxes  for 
spring  planting.  Many  of  these  objects  are  painted  or  stained  by  the 
children.  The  results  are  crude,  but  they  make  most  satisfactory  and 
durable  toys. 

Miscellaneous  materials,  such  as  wooden  and  pasteboard  boxes  of 
various  sizes,  spools,  ribbon  bolts,  corrugated  paper,  milk-bottle  stop- 
pers, collar  buttons,  etc.,  offer  suggestive  and  inexpensive  material 
for  the  construction  of  articles  for  house  or  store  play,  or  toys  and 
articles  of  use.  Work  with  this  material  tends  to  make  children  re- 
sourceful and  to  suggest  to  them  the  use  of  odds  and  ends  of  material 
for  home  construction.  With  this  as  with  all  other  material,  the 
teacher  must  realize  that  the  objects  made  must  necessarily  be  simple 
and  crude.  The  test  of  the  educative  value  of  the  work  accom- 
plished does  not  lie  in  the  completed  article,  but  in  the  power  which 
the  children  gain  in  thinking  and  working  independently.  The 
teacher  must  guard  against  letting  her  ambition  to  get  results  lead 
her  into  giA^ng  too  much  assistance  to  the  children. 

Supplementary  materials:  Enlarged  sticks  of  various  lengths; 
beads ;  enlarged  peg  boards. 

Tlie  enlarged  sticks  are  rarely  used  for  picture  making.  Better 
mediums  through  which  the  child  can  express  his  ideas  of  objects 
about  him  are  furnished  by  the  more  plastic  occupations,  drawing 
and  cutting.  The  sticks  are  useful,  however,  in  combination  with 
blocks  and  other  material  for  constructive  plays;  for  example,  for 
representing  street  car  tracks,  sidewalks,  etc.,  and  in  combination 
with  large  beads  for  making  fences,  lamp  posts,  etc.  They  may  also 
sometimes  be  combined  with  coffee  beans  and  other  large  seeds  for 
making  designs,  as  a  conscious  preparation  for  the  decoration  of  some 
object  which  has  been  constructed.  The  children  may  experiment 
with  arrangement,  and  select  their  best  design  to  be  reproduced  with 
.stick  dj'^es,  crayons,  or  paints,  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  wall 
paper,  rugs,  table  covers  for  the  doll  house,  and  books  or  other  ob- 
jects of  interest. 
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Beads  in  the  form  of  spheres,  cubes,  and  cj'lindi^rs  of  one-half  inch 
and  one  inch  in  diameter  are  inchided  in  the  material. 

Bead  stringing,  which  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  younger 
children,  will  at  first  be  experimental ;  then  simple  arrangements  will 
grow  out  of  the  children's  experimentation,  leading  step  by  step  to 
varied  forms  of  organization  and  rhythmic  arrangement  as  the 
.children  or  teacher  may  suggest,  Nature  materials,  such  as  red 
haws,  rose  hips,  large  berries,  beans,  acorns,  and  other  large  se^ds 
of  various  kinds,  may  also  be  strung,  sometimes  with  straps  or  hol- 
low rushes  cut  into  short  lengths. 

Enlarged  peg  boards  call  for  experimental  activity  which  usually 
leads  soon  to  some  kind  of  organization.  Children  often  inclose  a 
space  with  pegs  of  one  color  and  ask  for  the  toy  animals  in  order 
to  use  the  space  as  a  pasture  fenced  in;  or  they  arrange  the  pegs 
as  flowers  and  have  a  garden;  or  instead  of  expressing  ideas  they 
merely  make  rhythmic  arrangements  which  satisfy  their  sense  of 
beauty.  The  pegs,  lilve  the  beads,  furnish  a  material  which  appeals 
to  the  children's  delight  in  color,  and  affords  opportunity  for  a 
pleasing  variety  of  arrangements. 

METHOD. 

Experbnerttation  with  materials  to  discover  their  cTiaraeterlstlcSj 
properties^  and  possible  uses. — Children  come  to  all  new  materials 
with  a  questioning  attitude.  Curious  and  eager  to  gain  knowledge 
of  and  control  over  their  environment,  they  find  for  a  time  the  mas- 
tery of  material  an  absorbing  problem.  The  teacher  should  not 
hurry  the  children  through  this  period  of  experimentation,  for  what 
they  learn  by  direct  inquiry  is  of  greater  value  to  them  than  what 
they  are  told  by  another,  even  though  a  longer  time  and  greater  ef- 
fort are  required  for  the  learning  process.  If  the  materials  are 
wisely  chosen  and  hence  adapted  to  the  present  needs  and  intei'ests 
of  the  children,  they  should  hold  the  interest  for  a  time  without  the 
presence  or  efforts  of  the  teacher.  Wliile  the  children  are  thus  ex- 
perimenting, however,  a  teacher  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
her  children  and  of  materials  may  direct  their  activities  in  the 
following  ways : 

1.  Study  each  individual  child,  making  note  of  his  choice  of 
materials  and  problems,  his  natural  ways  of  working,  and  rate  of 
progress,  in  order  to  make  suggestions  and  later  set  i)roblems  which 
are  suited  to  his  needs. 

2.  Guide  the  children's  interests  and  uses  of  matwials  to  pi^vent 
them  from  becoming  habitually  trivial. 

3.  Help  the  children  to  organize  their  experiments  so  that  thp?B 
will  be  useful  and  will  lead  constantly  to  higher  stages  of  devel- 
opment. 
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Solving  problems  through  the  use  of  materials. — ^Educators  are 
to-day  seeking  to  develop  in  children  initiative  and  reflective  think- 
ing. The  first  prerequisite  of  productive  thinking  is  a  problem 
which  sewis  to  the  child  real  and  worthy  of  solution. 

1.  Problems  initiated  by  the  children:  Experience  has  shown  that 
children  are  often  capable  of  setting  for  themselves  worthy  problems, 
the  suggestions  for  which  may  come  from  these  sources : 

(a)  Ideas  may  grow  out  of  the  children's  handling  of  material. 
Problems  are  suggested  and  formulated  because  of  dis- 
coveries of  the  possibilities  of  material. 

{h)  The  cliildren  may  formulate  problems  suggested  by  some 
present  interest  or  some  past  experience  which  may  be  re- 
lated to  the  subject  matter  of  the  curriculum. 

{c)  The  children  may  formulate  problems  to  meet  needs  created 
by  some  social  situation  in  the  kindergarten.  These  too,  will 
often  be  suggested  by  the  content  of  the  curriculum. 

2.  Problems  suggested  by  the  teacher:  The  teacher  will  i-eceive 
many  suggestions  for  problems  from  watching  the  children  during 
their  free  play  periods  with  material,  and  will  select  those  problenw 
which  children  show  an  interest  in  working  out  or  for  which  they 
feel  a  need.  Other  problems  may  grow  out  of  some  social  situation, 
or  be  in  line  with  some  seasonal  interest;  in  other  words,  may  be 
derived  from  the  subject  matter  of  the  curriculum. 

These  problems,  suggested  by  the  teacher,  must  be  so  in  line  with 
the  interests,  needs,  and  experiences  of  the  group  that  the  children 
will  adopt  them  readily  as  their  own,  and  they  must  seem  to  the  chil- 
dren real  and  worth  the  solving  in  order  to  produce  good,  productive 
thinking  and  interested  effort. 

Imitation  of  another^s  choice  or  use  of  material^  selection  of  an- 
other's jyrohlem  or  method  of  solving  it. — Children  are  highly  imita- 
tive and  often  adopt,  as  their  own,  another's  use  of  material,  or 
solution  of  a  problem  if  it  appeals  to  them  as  better  than  their  own. 
Such  spontaneous  imitation  enriches  the  childi*en's  ideas  and  expe- 
riences, and  often  results  in  clarifying  their  vague  and  confused 
ima^s.  Imitation  which  helps  children  to  do  in  a  more  effectual 
way  what  they  are  already  struggling  to  do,  and  which  leads  to  later 
indei^endent  action  on  a  higher  plane,  is  a  valuable  agent  of  educa- 
tion. If  the  teacher  makes  a  suggestion  for  a  more  satisfactory 
solution  of  a  problem  or  sets  a  pattern  for  imitation,  she  must  make 
sure  that  it  is  in  line  with  the  children's  mode  of  thinking  and  stage 
of  development. '  For  if  the  teacher's  contribution  is  not  related  to 
the  needs  of  the  children,  they  may  follow  the  suggestion  for  the 
moment,  but  it  produces  no  effect  upon  their  later  work  unless  it  is 
to  make  them  dissatisfied  with  their  own  crude  products. 
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Imitation  is  often  used  when  the  problem  is  one  of  technique,  a 
better  way  of  holding  the  scissors  or  using  the  hammer;  but  when 
the  problem  is  one  of  expressing  ideas  the  children  should,  in  the 
main,  be  left  free  to  try  this  or  that  method  and  to  select  the  one 
which  works,  since  tl^js  is  a  necessary  condition  governing  the  think- 
ing process. 

.  These  methods  will  be  found  valuable  even  in  kindergartens 
equipped  with  only  the  traditional  material.  The  larger  units  of 
work  and  the  problem  method  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  all 
kindergartens. 

ATTAINMENTS. 

1.  Attitudes^  interests^  tastes:  Beadiness  to  attack  simple  problems 
in  construction,  and  faith  in  power  to  solve  them. 

Increased  interest  in  the  products  of  construction  leading  to  more 
purposeful  work  and  effort  to  secure  better  form. 

Development  of  the  social  spirit  resulting  from  cooperative  effort 
toward  common  ends. 

2.  Habits^  skills:  Increased  control  of  the  materials  and  tools  which 
have  been  used. 

Ability  to  select  suitable  material  and  construct  without  help  a 
number  of  simple  objects  of  the  kind  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
pages. 

3.  Knowledge^  information:  Acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  a 
variety  of  objects  and  materials. 
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Children  need  only  to  be  supplied  with  paper  and  scissors,  crayons, 
paints,  or  clay  to  prove  that  the  desire  for  expression  is  inherent. 
When  the  crude  results  are  explained  to  the  onlooker,  one  does  not 
feel  that  the  "creative  imagination"  needs  to  be  developed.  But 
scribbling  and  snipping,  daubing  and  pounding  may  be  gradually 
transformed  into  better  technique  through  the  child's  own  experi- 
mental method  and  through  suggestions  from  the  other  children  and 
the  teacher.  Symbolic  representation  may  approach  more  and  more 
to  the  semblance  of  objects  in  the  child's  environment.  It  is  a  delicate 
task,  however,  to  improve  a  child's  technique  and  to  make  his  illus- 
trations more  true  to  life  without  losing  the  freshness  and  originality 
of  the  more  spontaneous  expression.  Some  educators  would  say 
"  hands  off,"  and  assure  us  that  the  child  will  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion in  art  training.  While  this  view  may  be  extreme,  it  is  well  to 
ncmember  that  too  much  emphasis  upon  technique  clips  the  wings  of 
creative  imagination,  and  too  much  emphasis  upon  the  expression  of 
clear  ideas  quenches  the  desire  for  expression.  There  must  be  periods 
when  the  child  works  "  for  the  joy  that  is  in  him,  in  his  own  particular 
star.'' 

GENERAL  AIMS. 

To  satisfy  the  desire  for  expression  and  to  develop  the  creative 
imagination. 

To  develop  a  feeling  for  color  and  arrangement. 

To  clarify  thought. 

To  enable  the  child  to  see  beauty  in  nature  and  in  works  of  art  from 
a  new  point  of  view,  because  he  has  tiied  to  express  himself  through 
art  mediums. 

SPECIFIC  AIMS. 

To  gain  better  control  of  the  medium. 

To  see  objects  more  clearly  and  to  express  thought  more  definitely. 

To  use  color  and  arrangement  more  consciously. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

1:  The  experience  of  the  children  in  their  relationship  to  nature 
and  to  human  beings  as  organized  in  the  kindergarten  curriculum 
108100*— 19 5  33 
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offers  ji  great  variety  of  subjects  for  expression.  This  expression  may 
find  definite  and  beautiful  form  in  relation  to  the  celebration  of  the 
festivals. 

(a)  Nature:  Berries,  flowers,  fruits,  trees,  sun,  moon,  animals, 

children's  play  in  different  seasons. 
(6)  Industries  and  occupations:  Families  and  associated  objects, 

such  as  houses,  utensils,  etc. ;  activities  of  workers  in  various 

occupations. 
2.  The  celebratioo  of  Halloween,  Cbristmas,^  Wi^ington's  Birth- 
day, Easter,  and  May  Day  offers  suggestions  for  room  decoraticm  in 
rhythmic  arrangement.  The  making  and  decorating  of  invitations 
to  parties,  oi  Christmas  cards  and  Easter  cards,  ralentinesi,  plates 
for  the  Thanksgivinc  pai^t  many  kinds  of  baskets,  give  abundant 
opportunity  for  rootirating  the  art  work.  When  patterns  aire  given 
to  the  children  to  provide  units  for  arrangement  in  this  kind  of  work 
there  is  no  art  value  unless  the  teacher  has. definite  art  stancbrds  in 
selecting  the  patterns,  and  unless  the  units  provide  some  opportunity 
for  variety  in  arrangement,  so  that  the  children  may  use  this  work 
as  a  means  of  self-expression. 

3;.  Books  may  be  made  throughout  the  year  containing  pictures  in 
cniyoo,  water  color,  and  paper  cutting,  with  typewritten  stories  or 
verses  composed  by  the  kindergarten  children.  The  pietnres  may  be 
made  first,  and  tbe  words  describe  the  i»cture>  or  vice  versa.  The 
f (blowing  verses  are  typical  of  a  kindergarten  child ^s  coBOipositioai : 

The  moon  sees 
Two  Christmas  trees. 

Three  pumpkins  In  a  row. 
The  farmer  nmde  tliem  grow. 

Mary  ate  a  berry. 

And  changed  into  a  fairy. 

These  books  serve  as  summaries  of  certain  phases  of  the  pr(^am, 
such  as  a  farm  book  or  garden  book;  a  Santa  Clausbooli;  a  book  of 
seasons;  a  book  of  mother's  work  or  work  in  tbe  home. 

The  content  of  these  books  gives  opportunity  for  valuable  correla- 
tion between  language  and  drawing.  Decorating  the  cover  gives  a 
motive  for  design,  and  putting  the  book  together  f UFuishes  an  indus- 
trial project. 

4.  Furnishing  a  doll  house  and  dressing  paper  dolls  involve  many 
art  projects  as  suggested  in  tlie  chapter  on  Manual  Activities. 

5.  Stories  and  rhymes  may  offer  suggestion  for  illustration,  but 
kindergarten  children  shoiild  not  be  expected  to  picture  objects  which 
they  do  not  use  freely  in  their  more  imaginative  drawing,  nor  should 
they  be  expected  to  represent  a  plot  that  involves  the  relatioosliip  of 
too  many  ideas..    For  instacnce,  the  story  of  the  Three  Pigs  woold 
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require  the  picturing  of  two  kinds  of  animals,  three  houses  built  of 
different  materials,  a  chum,  an  apple  orchard,  etc.;  and  the  plot  is 
quite  involved  in  the  relation  of  each  episode  to  the  climax  of  the 
story.  Some  of  the  simple  songs  or  rhymes  are  better  for  illustra- 
tion. Humpty  Dumpty,  for  instance,  is  very  ea^  to  draw,  because 
Humpty  Dumpty  is  just  the  kind  of  creati^  that  the  child  draws, 
the  type  "  man  "  with  which  all  teachers  of  little  children  are  f  airiiliar, 

A  direct  experience,  like  an  excursion,  furnishes  suggestive  ma- 
terial for  illustration.  Many  times  the  children  draw  pictures  of 
themselves  in  long  lines  with  "  teacher,"  a  towering  individual,  domi- 
nating the  group.  The  objective  of  the  excursion  has  been  omitted. 
It  matters  not  whether  it  may  have  been  a  fire  engine  or  an  art  mu- 
seum, the  social  side  of  the  experience  has  made  the  deepest  impression. 
But,  after  all,  this  is  the  true  nature  of  art,  the  graphic  expression 
of  a  vi\id  experience. 

There  is  such  a  wealth  of  suggestion  in  the  kindergarten  curricu- 
lum that  it  is  never  necessary  to  improve  technique  apart  from  the 
children's  interest  in  manipulating  materials  or  in  expressing  ideas. 
The  work  should  always  be  motivated ;  "  drill "  lessons,  siich  as  filling 
in  squares  with  color,  are  valueless. 

METHOD  IN  RELATION  TO  GENERAL  AIMS. 

To  satisfy  the  desire  for  expression  and  to  develop  the  creative 
imagination. — Opportunity  should  be  given  for  free  expression  with 
paper  and  scissors,  crayons,  paints,  and  clay.  The  first  expression  of 
childi-en  is  from  the  image  and  not  from  the  object.  As  John  Dewey  * 
says: 

Even  In  drawing  objects  the  child  wiU  draw  fi-om  his  image,  not  from  the 
object  itself.  As  soon  as  the  child  has  acqaired  the  habit  of  vlvifyins  and  liber- 
ating his  image  tlirough  expression,  then  a  return  may  take  place  t«  the  original 
form.  In  one  sense  there  is  no  technique  up  to  this  time,  but  tliere  is  tjie  psy- 
chological factor  corresponding  to  technique,  the  motor  expression,  its  coordina- 
tion with,  control  by,  and  stimulation  of  the  visible  image.  This  becomes 
through  training  what  is  ordinarily  called  technique.  The  first  consideration 
is  the  doing,  the  use ;  after  use  comes  method,  the  how  of  doing.  Now,  metliod 
must  exist  not  for  its  own  sal^e  but  for  l>etter  self-expression,  fuller  and  more 
interesting  doing.  Hence  these  two  points;  technique  must  gi'ow  out  of  free 
imaginative  expression,  and  it  must  grow  up  within  and  come  into  such  imagi- 
native expression. 

To  develop  a  feeling  for  color  and  arrangement, — 1.  Color:  A 
child's  love  of  color  should  be  satisfied  by  giving  him  colored  ma- 
terials with  which  to  express  himself;  crayons,  water  colors,  and 
colored  papers.  It  is  better  for  kindergarten  children  to  use  colored 
crayons  rather  than  pencils,  because  they  satisfy  the  sense  of  color 

'Dcwi^,  John.    The  Psychology  of  Drawing. 
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and  at  the  same  time  give  broader,  softer  lines  than  the  pencil.  The 
first  expression  of  the  children  should  be  free,  even  if  the  color  com- 
binations are  crude.  More  esthetic  shades  and  tints  should  not  he 
given  the  child  imtil  he  has  satisfied  to  some  extent  his  love  for  the 
more  brilliant  colors.  He  often  makes  barbaric  combinations  which 
are  as  unconsciously  beautiful  as  primitive  art.  Wliile  these  results 
may  be  at  first  accidental,  through  emphasis  and  selection  by  the 
teacher,  they  may  form  the  basis  for  more  conscious  control  on  the 
part  of  the  child. 

The  teacher  may  influence  the  results,  as  the  child  becomes  more 
familiar  with  the  medium,  by  supplying  backgrounds  of  a  neutral  or 
harmonious  shade  upon  which  the  work  is  applied,  and  by  occasionally 
limiting  the  choice  of  colors. 

2.  Arrangement :  In  the  free  work  of  children  we  find  many  exam- 
ples of  unconscious  arrangement;  for  instance,  a  child  makes  a  suc- 
cession of  stars  and  moons  across  the  top  of  the  paper  instead  of 
drawing  a  literal  representation  of  a  night  scene.  This  interest  in 
arrangement  may  be  developed  and  made  more  intelligent  by  supply- 
ing motives  for  design  in  the  decoration  of  the  kindergarten  room, 
and  by  decorating  baskets,  plates,  paper-doll  dresses,  etc.,  which  fur- 
nish shapes  so  suggestive  for  design. 

The  use  of  materials  which  naturally  lend  themselves  to  the  repe- 
tition of  a  unit  or  to  orderly  arrangement  rather  than  to  illustration, 
such  as  peg  boards,  bead  stringing,  stringing  nature  materials,  all 
develop  interest  in  design. 

To  clarify  thought. — In  general,  all  expression  objectifies  ideas,  and 
so  tends  to  clarify  thought.  However,  if  the  teacher  does  not  regard 
the  results  that  the  child  attains  as  worth  while,  and  if  she  fails  to 
provide  opportunity  for  motivation  of  work,  the  quality  of  the  re- 
sults will  not  improve  and  will  most  likely  deteriorate.  Too  often 
teachers  impose  devices  upon  the  children  in  the  form  of  results  which 
may  have  been  suggested  by  an  exhibit  of  kindergarten  work,  or  by  a 
visit  to  another  kindergarten.  These  "results"  have  no  value  in 
themselves,  but  only  as  they  represent  a  working  out  of  a  problem 
which  is  vital  to  the  group  concerned.  Motive  in  work  makes  ex- 
pression grow  in  intelligence.  Problems  of  "  how  "  or  "  what "  con- 
stantly arise  in  the  child's  experimentation,  and  should  be  made  more 
clear  by  the  teacher.  The  more  instinctive  activity  characteristic  of 
the  first  use  of  the  material  becomes  transformed  into  a  process  that 
demands  clear  thinking.  "Imitation  of  the  teacher's  copy"  used 
too  frequently  in  art  work  with  kindergarten  and  elementary  school 
children  encourages  the  child  to  mechanically  repeat  the  result  which 
the  teacher  has  thought  out,  and  not  to  think  his  way  through  the 
process,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  values  in  any  kind  of  expression. 
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To  develop  appreciation. — Activity  is  the  child's  key  to  knowledge. 
He  likes  flowers  because  he  can  pick  them,  but  when  he  has  repre- 
sented their  bright  colors,  the  activity  involved  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing a  picture  gives  him  a  new  attitude  toward  the  object.  The  interest 
in  the  art  result  because  it  is  the  child's  own  project  carries  over  to 
an  interest  in  the  object  and  so  brings  about  a  more  intellectual  atti- 
tude as  a  basis  for  the  next  effort.  This  objectifying  of  experience 
makes  other  people's  pictures  more  interesting  to  the  child.  This  is 
one  approach  to  picture  appreciation. 

METHOD  IN  RELATION  TO  SPECIFIC  AIMS. 

To  gain  better  control  of  the  medium. — The  first  interest  in  any 
material  is  in  manipulation;  results  are  secondar3^  As  has  been 
suggested,  scribbling  may  be  developed  into  firm  lines  and  smooth 
rubbing  on  of  color  J  daubing  and  scrubbing  may  be  changed  into  the 
application  of  washes.  When  children  have  passed  out  of  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  have  the  ability  to  secure  better  results  in  technique, 
they  may  criticize  their  own  resultg  and  those  of  the  class.  One  child 
said  frankly  that  the  water  in  a  picture  "  looked  like  mussed  up  hair," 
realizing  that  the  lines  might  have  been  kept  parallel. 

When  children  draw,  they  seem  instinctively  to  use  line  instead  of 
mass  drawing,  but  as  rubbing  on  of  color  strengthens  technique,  mass 
drawing  may  be  suggested  in  connection  with  line  drawing.  For  in- 
stance, boats  are  drawn  in  outline,  but  the  water  is  rubbed  in.  Soldiers 
or  sailors  may  be  drawn  unsubstantial  and  stick-like,  but  imif  orms  are 
suggested,  and  again  there  is  need  for  broad,  smooth  strokes.  A  book 
filled  with  illustrations  may  have  a  cover  decorated  with  imits  in 
massed  color. 

When  there  is  gi'oup  instruction  in  art  work,  the  cliildren  should 
be  classified  by  their  ability  in  using  a  particular  medium,  and  not  by 
age  or  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  the  kindergarten.  In  this 
way,  the  children  who  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  will  work 
very  freely  with  the  medium,  while  those  who  are  tending  to  repeat 
themselves,  or  who  desire  a  better  form  of  expression,  may  have  the 
benefit  of  instruction. 

To  see  objects  more  clearly  and  to  express  thought  more  definitely. — 
Many  children  of  kindergarten  age  are  too  immature  to  draw  from 
objects  and  should  first  live  through  the  more  imaginative  stage  of 
sut  expression.  There  are  some  children  of  kindergarten  age,  how- 
ever, who  can  draw  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  and  a  grasp 
of  details.  They  are  able  to  study  a  flag  and  to  reproduce  it  in  the 
right  colors  and  with  the  right  relationship  of  the  field  to  the  staff  and 
of  the  stripes  to  the  field.  Children  in  this  stage  of  development  can 
draw  clocks  with  some  sense  of  proportion,  and  they  show  their  ^' 
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turity  by  making  some  kind  of  symbol  around  the  face  of  the  clock 
instead  of  merely  making  marks  as  do  the  young  children.  This  kind 
of  drawing  would  seem  to  have  some  relation  to  the  ability  to  write. 
It  is  also  the  beginning  of  mechanical  drawing  and  the  drawing  of 
still  life.  It  should  never  take  the  place  of  the  more  imaginative 
drawing,  but  there  are  subjects  in  the  kindergarten  curriculum  which 
lend  themselves  to  this  form  of  expression,  such  as  the  drawing  of 
trains,  houses,  etc.  In  the  spring,  brandies  of  pussywillows,  wild 
flowers,  and  hyacinths  that  the  children  have  planted  may  be  dra>va 
w  ith  some  regard  to  correct  form  and  color.  When  children,  however, 
look  indifferently  at  the  spray  to  be  drawn  and  then  make  a  flower 
growing  out  of  the  ground,  and  even  use  green  and  red  indiscriminately 
for  flower  or  stem,  thej'  are  not  in  the  stage  to  draw  from  an  object.  A 
group  of  children  whose  teacher  had  given  them  a  spray  of  bitter- 
sweet to  study  and  represent,  merely  took  the  berries  as  a  suggestion, 
and  worked  out  a  variety  of  arrangement  in  spots  and  lines  which 
were  very  decorative  but  which  merely  suggested  the  berry  and  had  no 
resemblance  to  the  actual  growth. 

To  me  color  and  arrangement  mdre  consciously. — ^As  was  suggested 
in  a  previous  section,  providing  a  motive  tends  to  make  the  work  more 
thoughtful.  For  instance,  the  younger  children  scatter  all  kinds  of 
objects  over  a  page  with  no  thought  of  selection  or  arrangement.  To 
make  a  book  with  a  picture  on  each  page  brings  about  orderliness  of 
thought  and  arrangement.  Wlien  the  subject  matter  of  the  curricu- 
lum has  made  thought  more  clear,  the  children's  illustrations  will 
reflect  this  quality,  and  the  teacher's  emphasis  will  be  along  the  lines 
of  the  relationship  among  objects  in  a  picture. 

When  the  problem  is  a  decorative  rather  than  an  illustrative  one, 
the  objects  to  be  Jecorated  will  control  the  use  of  appropriate  color 
and  design ;  for  example,  orange  and  brown  at  Halloween  and  red 
and  green  at  Christmas  time  applied  to  plates,  baskets,  and  other 
objects  associated  with  the  festivals.  The  doll  house  presents  excel- 
lent problems  in  combinations  of  harmonious  color  and  design  applied 
to  wall  paper,  rugs,  etc. 

ATTAINiMENTS. 

1.  Attitudes^  interests^  tastes:  Eagerness  and  willingness  to  express 
ideas  and  emotions  through  the  mediums  of  gi*aphic  art.  More  intelli- 
gent interest  in  pictures.    Feeling  for  color,  form,  and  arrangement. 

2.  Habits  J  skills:  Orderly  habits  in  using  materis^ls.  Ability  to 
handle  art  mediums  with  some  degree  of  skill. 

3.  Knowledge^  information:  Some  idea  of  form  in  relation  to  ex- 
pressing thought  to  others.  Clearer  idea  of  subject  matter  in  the  cur- 
riculum through  having  expressed  thought  through  art  mediums. 
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Chapter  V. 

LANGUAGE. 


In  language,  the  wealth  of  learning  and  aspiration  of  the  race  have 
been  stored  up,  ready  to  be  unlocked  when  the  chMd  has  found  the 
key  of  some  actual  experience  which  will  give  him  the  power  to 
enter  into  his  inheritance.  Words  are  symbols ;  that  is,  they  suggest 
and  represent  meanings.    John  Dewey  says: 

They  stand  for  these  meanings  to  any  individual  only  when  he  has  had  ex- 
perience of  some  situation  to  which  these  meanings  are  actually  relevant 
*  *  *  To  attempt  to  give  a  meaning  through  a  word  alone  without  any  deal- 
ing with  a  thing  is  to  deprive  the  word  of  intelllglhle  signification.  •  •  • 
There  is  a  tendency  to  assume  that  whenever  there  Is  a  definite  word  or  form 
of  speech  there  is  also  a  definite  idea ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  adults  and 
children  alike  are  capable  of  using  even  precise,  verbal  formula  with  only  the 
vaguest  and  most  confused  sense  of  what  thejr  mean.  •  •  •  Words  should 
be  signs  of  ideas,  and  ideas  spring  from  experience. 

GENERAL  AIMS. 

To  provide  a  means  of  communicating  with  others. — ^The  kinder- 
garten period  is  the  one  during  which  a  child  should  become  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  colloquial,  conversational  English.  He  should 
gain  m  the  ability  to  grasp  the  meanings  of  others  as  interpreted  in 
language. 

To  aid  in  the  clarification  of  ideas;  to  crystallize  a  meaning  which 
the  child  has  discovered  in  his  experiencing^  so  that  such  meaning 
may  he  used  in  thinking, — As  the  child  realizes  finer  distinctions 
in  his  experience,  he  seels  for  a  word  that  will  fix  his  idea.  If  it  is 
supplied  to  him  or  if  he  coins  one  for  the  situation,  he  can  make  easy 
reference  to  that  situation  in  his  later  thoughts;  the  word  gives  him 
a  new  basis  for  discrimination. 

SPECIFIC  AIMS. 

Improvement  of  the  technique  of  oral  expression, — Increase  of  vo- 
cabulary due  to  wider  experiences  and  finer  distinctions. 

Better  grammatical  construction,  sentences  more  complete  and  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  sequence  without  loss  of  spontaneity  in  ex- 
pression. 

Clearer  enunciation;  correct  pronunciation;  pleasing,  expressive 
tone  of  voice^ 
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Organization  of  thought, — In  striving  for  adequate  expression  of 
his  ideas  a  child  learns  to  emphasize  the  more  significant  phases  of  his 
experience  and  to  relate  these  to  his  former  experiences  and  to  define 
them  in  terms  of  former  experiences.  In  social  intercourse  he  inter- 
prets the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others  in  the  light  of  his  own,  and 
so  enlarges  and  modifies  his  own. 

Freedom  of  expression. — A  child  should  be  led  to  feel  that  he  has 
something  to  say  which  is  worth  saying.  A  child  should  be  led  to  feel 
that  he  has  an  interested  listener.  A  child  should  be  led  to  feel  that 
he  will  be  encouraged  to  communicate  his  ideas. 

SUBJECT  MATTER.' 

Conversation,  stories,  rhymes,  and  singing  occupy  a  large  portion 
of  the  time  in  the  kindergarten.  These  will  vary  in  different  locali- 
ties. Beal  conversation,  a  give-and-take  between  equals,  must  be 
based  upon  topics  of  common  interest;  therefore  subjects  of  con- 
versation will  vary  in  different  kindergartens,  because  the  environ- 
ments and  experiences  of  the  children  will  be  differeiit.  The  form 
that  language  development  will  take  will  also  vary  somewhat  in  the 
kindergartens.  Where  thete  are  only  foreign-bom  children,  Eng- 
lish must  be  taught  as  a  new  language,  and  only  the  simplest  stories 
and  songs  can  be  used,  accompanied  by  much  gesture,  repetition,  and 
illustration. 

The  subject  matter  divides  itself  into  two  general  lines. 

1.  The  experiences  of  the  kindergarten:  These  supply  the  most 
vital  subject  matter  for  oral  expression,  and  relate  to  activities  and 
materials.  The  toys,  pictures,  stories,  games,  excursions  demand 
continual  suggestions,  questions,  explanations,  and  comments. 

2.  The  experiences  of  individicdls :  The  experiences  of  individuals, 
cither  children  or  teacher,  outside  of  the  kindergarten,  if  they  are 
significant  socially,  provide  occasions  for  the  introduction  of  sub- 
ject matter  from  a  wider  field  than  the  immediate  kindergarten  ex- 
periences.   Stories  and  pictures  often  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Topics  of  conversation  suggested  by  the  subject  matter  of  the 
curriculum  are  as  follows :  How  to  make  clothes  for  the  doll ;  clean- 
ing and  dusting  the  kindergarten  room;  materials  needed  for  mak- 
ing jelly ;  the  care  of  the  kindergarten  animals,  how  they  move  and 
eat ;  planning  tlie  Thanksgiving  celebration ;  a  visit  to  the  blacksmith ; 
best  ways  to  plant  bulbs  and  seeds;  appropriate  decoration  of  the 
room  for  Washington's  Birthday;  the  first  spring  flowers;  all  the 
things  tliat  the  wind  does ;  ways  of  going  to  the  park  and  what  may 
be  seen  there. 

*  Sec  Chapter  II.  Community  life  and  nature  study. 
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METHOD. 

• 

Conversation  should  not  be  limited  to  certain  periods  of  the  day 
set  apart  for  that  purpose;  for  in  such  a  case,  it  becomes  formal  and 
forced.  The  methods  of  developing  language  in  the  kindergarten 
should  be  like  the  informal  methods  of  the  home.  The  main  differ- 
once  is  tliat  selected  situations  are  provided  in  the  school  which  will 
not  only  interest  the  child  and  give  him  the  desire  to  talk,  but  will 
also  give  him  a  choice  subject  for  his  conversation  and  supply  him 
with  an  adequate  vocabulary  in  which  to  express  his  ideas.  Just  as 
there  are  certain  occasions  in  the  home  which  call  the  family  to- 
gether and  the  interchange  of  talk  is  general,  so  in  the  kindergarten 
there  are  times  when  children  gather  around  tlie  piano  for  singing, 
or  watch  together  the  drying  wings  of  the  new  butterfly,  or  compose 
a  group  letter,  or  look  at  the  toy  brought  by  some  child ;  then  topics 
of  interest  to  all  are  considered. 

Throughout  the  day  the  child  should  have  freedom  of  expression. 
He  should  ask  questions  of  other  children  as  well  as  of  the  teacher; 
he  should  ask  their  help  in  work  and  play;  he  should  express  his 
opinions  and  thus  test  his  ideas  by  the  knowledge  of  others  who 
may  sanction  or  disapprove.  If  the  kindergarten  experiences  really 
stimulate  a  child  to  think,  the  conversation  will  be  relevant  to  the 
problem  to  be  solved.  It  is  only  when  a  situation  does  not  provoke 
energetic  thought  that  a  little  child's  talk  becomes  silly. 

Wrong  methods, — It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  model  outlines 
for  conversations  because  of  their  inherent  nature.  Conversation 
is  a  give  and  take,  modified  by  the  mental  attitudes  of  the  people 
taking  part.  It  is  easier  to  show  what  the  so-called  conversation 
periods  should  not  be  like. 

1.  Question  and  answer  method :  The  teacher  may  start  the  lan- 
guage period  by  asking,  "What  did  we  talk  about  yesterday? "  If 
little  impression  was  made  the  previous  day,  no  answer  may  be  forth- 
coming or  perhaps  a  random  guess.  "  It  was  a  tall  man  who  carries 
a  flag,"  "Yes,  a  soldier."  "What  did  we  say  a  soldier  did?"  Tliis 
method  rouses  a  half-hearted  interest  because  the  children  give  in- 
formation only. 

•2.  Monologue  method:  The  teacher  may  take  the  entire  period  to 
t(»ll  the  children  all  about  some  experience.  The  children  are  passive, 
they  may  not  be  interested  in  the  topic,  or  they  may  know  as  much 
about  it  as  the  teacher,  but  they  have  no  opportunity  for  expression. 
The  children  should  usually  gather  information  from  some  direct 
experience. 

3.  Desultory  method :  The  teacher  may  ask  the  question,  "  Who  has 
something  to  tell  us  this  morning?  "  The  result  is  that  a  number  of 
children  may  talk  on  several  unrelated  topics.    This  method  does  not 
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promote  organization  of  thought.  If  the  children  are  too  immature 
to  use  ideas  alone  as  a  medium  of  expression,  concrete  maitcrial,  such 
as  pictures,  finger  plays,  dramatization,  and  nature  material,  are 
aids  in  the  organization  of  subject  matter. 

4.  Overorganized  method:  The  teacher  may  say,  "Yesterday  we 
talked  about  where  the  squirrel  lives;  to-day  we  will  talk  about 
what  he  looks  like."  A  little  child  is  not  ready  for  concentration  on 
Kuch  minute  details,  pigeonlmled  under  headings.  A  child  must  re- 
sjTond  to  a  whole  situation  if  his  language  is  to  flow  freely  and  fully. 

5.  Poor  method  of  using  pictures:  "Hei'e  is  a  picture;  what  do  you 
see  in  it?"  is  often  a  way  that  a  conversation  is  started.  Such  a 
question  is  unnecessary  if  the  pictui'e  illustrates  experiences  familiar 
to  the  children.  The  picture  itself  will  suggest  interesting  conversa- 
tion. But  if  the  picture  shows  objects  or  activities  entirely  foreign 
to  the  childi^n  they  may  guess  at  its  meaning,  but  there  is  little  lan- 
guage value.  The  children  may  learn  to  speak  the  words  which  the 
teacher  uses  in  describing  the  picture,  but  as  there  is  no  content  to 
the  words,  these  will  drop  from  the  vocabulary. 

Right  methods, — 1.  Recall  of  an  experience  shared  by  the  group :  A 
vivid  experience,  such  as  watching  the  carpenter  at  work,  playing  in 
the  wind,  planting  in  the  garden,  is  a  good  starting  point  for  a  gen- 
eral conversation.  "  Language  will  become  vigorous  and  effective  when 
there  has  been  reaction  toward  elemental  things."  The  child  him- 
self must  use  correct  language  form.  "  Nothing  but  persistent  oral 
repetition  of  the  correct  form  will  overcome  tlie  habit  of  using  incor- 
rect, ungrammatical,  and  inelegant  expi*ession  in  daily  speedi.  These 
ai^  matters  of  ear  training  and  motor  habits  as  well  as  of  knowl- 
edge." 

If  the  children  describe  an  experience  in  a  desultory,  disjointed 
way,  the  teacher  may  ask  a  few  suggestive  questions  and  at  the  end 
of  the  period  may  combine  the  children's  ideas  in  a  sequence  of 
events,  an  interesting  summary. 

2.  Experience  of  one  child  told  to  tlie  group :  Kindergarten  chil- 
dren have  a  tendency  to  nm  to  the  teacher  and  talk  to  her  instead 
of  to  the  group  of  children.  When  some  child's  contribution  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  is  of  significance  for  the  group,  tlie  teacher 
should  help  the  child  to  tell  the  experience  to  all  the  children.  The 
responsibility  for  interesting  a  group  because  one  has  something 
woi-th  while  to  say  is  an  attitude  that  should  be  encouraged  in  a 
.sminl  situation. 

?).  A  social  situation  which  calls  for  organization  of  oral  expres- 
sion: Invitations  to  kindergarten  celebrations,  letters  to  absent 
teachei-s  or  children,  etc.,  are  excellent  opportunities  for  the  formtt- 
lation  of  ideas  in  written  form. 
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Tlie  following  is  a  letter  sent  by  one  kindergarten  to  a  little  boy 
\?ho  had  moved  away.  It  was  written  down  by  the  teacher  as  it  was 
dictated  by  the  children: 

Dear  Peteb: 

How  do  you  like  the  new  school?  How  Is  your  mother?  How  are  Florence 
unci  Mary  and  Jimmie? 

Could  you  come  to  visit  our  kindergarten  some  day?  We  are  having  a  good 
time.  Are  you  having  a  good  time?  Wliat  do  you  make  In  the  new  school? 
Wo  made -a  plow  and  we  painted  yesterday. 

Please  tell  Mary  to  write  a  letter  for  you  to  tell  us  how  you  are  and  about 
your  new  school. 

With  love.    We  Iwpe  to  see  you  soon. 

KiNDEBGARTEN,  P.  S.  No.  , 

4.  Good  method  of  using  pictures  r  A  question  which  leads  to  pic- 
ture interpretation  complies  more  with  the  spirit  of  art  than  ono 
that  suggests  picture  analysis.  "  Who  can  tell  me  a  story  about  this 
picture?^  is  a  better  question  than  "  What  do  you  see  in  the  picture?" 

The  following  stories  were  told  by  some  5-year-old  children  as 
interpretations  of  Millet's  First  Step : 

The  father  Is  saying  to  the  baby  "Come  over  here.**  And  the  mother  is 
holding  the  baby.  "Come  over  here,  come  over  here,  and  I  will  put  you  on 
the  car." 

Once  a  man  was  In  his  garden  picking  up  wheat  and  putting  It  all  in  his 
wagon.  His  mother  and  bis  baby  came  In  to  see  how  it  was  in  the  garden,  and 
he  put  out  his  arms  to  lift  up  the  baby,  and  he  wanted  to  lift  the  baby,  too. 
but  he  had  too  much  work;  he  couldn't  Then,  after  he  was  done  with  that, 
he  phintetl  some  seeds.  So  many  trees  are  there!  All  the  people  came  from 
all  over  the  country  to  see  how  nice  It  was.  He  had  fences  so  that  nolwtly 
could  come  In  to  touch  his  stuff.  He  took  his  wheat  to  the  miller,  who  maile 
It  into  fiour  80  that  we'd  have  something  to  eat. 

After  a  few  stories  about  a  picture  have  been  told  by  the  chil- 
dren, the  kindergartner'can  draw  attention  to  different  parts  of  the 
picture  which  have  befen  misinterpreted.  For  instance,  the  above 
stories  show  that  the  wheelbarrow  in  the  First  Step  is  an  unfamiliar 
object.  Conversation  will  then  center  on  these  unfamiliar  objects  in 
familiar  surroundings.  Sometimes  it  is  the  activity,  the  meaning  of 
the  picture  which  is  misinterpreted.  In  such  cases  the  kindergaiincr 
will  question  about  the  detail  which  gives  the  clue  to  the  rightful 
meaning. 

This  method  of  studying  a  picture  develops  imagination  and  gives 
a  unity  to  a  picture  and  to  the  ideas  about  it.  When  questions  lead 
to  the  mere  naming  of  different  parts  of  the  picture,  observation  is 
developed,  but  it  is  not  true  picture  study;  that  is,  a  consideration  of 
the  idea,  the  underlj-ing  meaning  as  expressed  through  the  relations 
between  the  various  parts. 
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Aids  to  oral  language, — ^Language  work  is  greatly  aided  by  draw- 
ing, handwork,  dramatization.  Any  communication  of  ideas  is  really 
language,  because  the  hand  and  the  bodily  gesture  have  a  language  of 
their  own  which  really  carries  over  into  verbal  language  and  en- 
riches it. 

Dramatization,  drawing,  and  language  bear  a  close  relation  to  one 
another.  A  child  of  kindergarten  age  strives  to  fix  and  clarify  an 
idea,  first,  by  dramatization,  then  by  oral  language,  then  by  drawing. 
The  younger  child  dramatizes  the  different  parts  of  the  experience 
without  much  regard  to  the  sequence  in  which  the  events  happened. 
His  subsequent  oral  expression  is  still  disjointed,  but  is  more  related 
than  his  actions.  His  drawing  illustrates  isolated  parts  of  the  ex- 
perience. As  the  child  grows,  his  ideas  become  better  organized ;  his 
dramatization  shows  an  attempt  to  relate  different  incidents,  his  oral 
expression  contains  incidents  woven  into  an  embryo  story,  and  his 
drawing  represents  several  objects  in  some  relation.  Dramatization 
is  composition  in  primitive  language  form;  drawing  is  composition 
in  picture-writing  form.  Both  should  be  used  by  the  teacher  in  con- 
junction with  language  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  thought. 

ATTAINMENTS. 

-  No  absolute  standard  can  be  set,  for  home  conditions  exercise  grei^ 
influence  upon  the  language  development  of  children.  Training  in 
the  kindergarten  should  result  in  increased,  control,  power,  and  de- 
sire in  the  following  directions: 

1.  Control  over  tone  of  voice,  enunciation,  pronunciation,  and 
grammatical  construction. 

2.  Power  to  put  ideas  into  language,  either  in  asking  questions  or 
in  making  statements. 

3.  Ability  to  understand  simple  conversation  and  to  respond  to 
directions  which  have  been  stated  once. 

4.  Desire  to  find  proper  and  adequate  verbal  expression  for  vague 
ideas  and  to  add  to  the  vocabulary. 

The  vocabulary  should  include  the  names  of  the  most  familiar  ob- 
jects in  the  school,  home,  and  neighborhood;  also  such  qualities  and 
activities  of  these  objects  as  it  is  necessary  for  a  child  to  understand 
in  order  to  carry  on  his  life  and  play  projects,  or  the  qualities  and 
activities  concerning  which  he  is  curious. 

Habits  of  courteous  response  and  intercourse  should  be  developed 
in  all  kindergartens.  "Please,"  "Thank  you,"  "Excuse  me,"  "Yes,. 
Miss ,"  should  come  naturally  at  the  appropriate  time.  Reply- 
ing when  spoken  to  and  waiting  until  others  have*  finished  speaking 
should  be  one  result  of  training. 
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Education  in  language  is  not  measured  by  the  number  of  words 
which  a  child  can  pronounce,  but  by  the  clearness  of  his  ideas  about 
a  number  of  selected  experiences  as  shown  through  his  adaptable, 
usable  vocabulary. 
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Chapter  VL 

LITERATURE. 


Stories  and  rhymes  arc  the  literature,  the^art  of  language  for  chil- 
dren of  kindergarten  age.  To  appreciate  good  literature  means  to 
enjoy  one  of  the  highest  products  of  civilization,  a  product  which  is 
the  result  of  the  high  development  of  capacities  which  raise  man 
above  the  brute,  that  is,  imagination  and  verbal  expression.  Good 
literature  embodies  universal  principles  in  a  form  which  can  be  under- 
stood by  all  peoples  in  all  times. 

GENERAL  AIMS. 

To  give  pleasure,  and  in  giving  pleasure  to  develop  appreciation 
of  good  literature. 

To  rouse  the  imagination  and  the  desire  to  create  thi'ough  verbal 
form  or  through  dramatic  repi^esentation. 

SPECIFIC  AIMS. 

To  develop  control  of  verbal  expression:  1.  By  supplying  a  choice 
vocabulary.    2.  By  giving  a  model  of  art  form. 

To  suggest  lines  of  action  which  will  appeal  to  the  child  and  which 
he  will  produce  dramatically,  carrying  his  imagination  over  into 
situations  which  he  has  not  actually  experienced. 

To  promote  high  ideals:  1.  Through  stories  of  humorous  situations. 
The  lower  orders  of  man  enjoy  unusual  situations  even  if  these  bring 
(libcomfort  to  another.  The  ideal  humor  provokes  laughter  by  harm- 
less surprise. 

2.  Through  stories  which  interpret  a  child's  experience.  The  sig- 
r.ificant  in  the  child's  own  experience  can  be  isolated  and  emphasized 
or  shown  in  its  proper  relations  by  means  of  a  story. 

3.  Through  stories  of  moral  purpose  which  give  models  for  ways  of 
acting.  The  moral  should  never  be  stated ;  if  it  is  not  indicated  obvi- 
ously enough  for  the  child  to  interpret  for  himself,  the  story  is  weak. 

46 
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SUBJECT  MATTER. 

The  real  subject  matter  of  a  story  is  the  attitude  toward  the  world 
wliich  is  emphasized  by  the  activity  of  the  characters  in  the  story ; 
it  is  the  emotional  response  evoked  in  the  listener.  Stories  may  re- 
late very  directly  to  the  mood  which  is  to  be  roused  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  topics  indicated  in  the  content  of  the  curriculum,  and  yet 
may  or  may  not  treat  of  the  topic  itself.  The  Night  Before  Christ- 
mas will  be  told  at  Christmas  time,  because  it  is  the  interpretation 
of  this  experience  given  in  literary  form.  The  Old  Woman  and  Her 
l*ig  typifies  the  idea  of  sequence,  and  should  be  told  when  the  chil- 
dren are  engaged  in  activities  which  exemplify  the  idea  of  interde- 
pendence. 

Stories  for  older  children  may  be  classified  as  myths,  hero  tales, 
fables,  fairy  tales,  humorous,  and  interpretative  stories.  There  are 
only  a  few  stories  for  children  of  kindergarten  age  that  can  be  placed 
under  the  first  three  headings.  A  simple  myth  which  may  be  told  is 
that  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  The  stories  that  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose as  tlie  hero  tales  are  simple  interpretative  stories  of  good  chil- 
dren, such  as  Busy  Kitty,  or  How  Cedric  Saved  His  Kitten.  In 
only  a  few  of  the  well  known  fables  is  the  meaning  evident  enough 
to  make  them  interesting  at  this  age;  such  are.  The  Hare  and  The 
Tortoise,  The  North  Wind  and  The  Sun,  and  The  Lion  and  The 
Mouse. 

Most  of  the  stories  told  in  the  kindergarten  may  be  classified  under 
the  last  three  headings,  fairy  tales,  humorous  stories,  and  interpreta- 
tive stories.  The  best  fairy  stories  should  be  told  often.  The  child 
realizes  the  irresponsibility,  the  unreality  of  the  characters,  and  he 
enjoys  the  play  of  the  unhampered  imagination.  He  does  not  take 
tlic  characters  as  models  upon  which  to  base  his  ideals  of  right  and 
wrong.  The  humorous  story  generally  gains  its  distinctive  character 
by  the  unusual  response  of  some  person  in  a  familiar  situation  or 
perliaps  by  the  change  of  tone  of  the  story-teller.  It  should  never 
involve  appreciable  discomfort  to  any  one;  in  the  Gingerbread  Man, 
the  predicament  creates  humor,  because  it  is  the  little  man  himself 
who  calls  out,  "  Now  I'm  all  gone ! "  Such  stories  should  never  bo 
adapted  to  convey  an  ethical  meaning;  they  are  intended  for  pure 
humor.  In  the  stories  that  deal  with  situations  of  everyday  life, 
there  should  be  no  subtle,  ethical  complication,  but  an  evident 
struggle  of  right  and  wrong  with  the  right  always  triumphant. 

The  story  which  is  told  for  the  evident  purpose  of  instruction  has 
small  place  in  any  curriculum. 

Stories  should  occasionally  be  read  to  the  children.  A  story- 
teller's dramatic  manner  aids  in  holding  the  child's  attention,  but 
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sometimes  his  attention  should  be  centered  directly  upon  the  story 
itself.  At  such  times  the  story  should  be  read,  as  the  personality 
of  the  reader  is  not  felt  as  much  as  that  of  a  story-teller.  Stories 
that  depend  for  much  of  their  attraction  on  their  peculiar,  phrasing 
can  be  chosen  for  reading.  Those  accompanied  by  descriptive  pic- 
tures are  good  for  this  purpose,  especially  the  Peter  Rabbit  stories 
and  Little  Black  Sambo. 

Choice  of  language, — The  language  used  in  telling  a  story  should 
be  suitable  to  the  theme  of  the  story.  The  fable  should  be  given  in 
concise,  terse  language,  the  fairy  tale  in  beautiful,  flowing  language. 
For  children  of  kindergarten  age  there  should  be  little  descriptive 
detail ;  the  action  should  be  rapid.  Repetition  of  rhythmical  phrases 
is  much  enjoyed  at  this  time. 

The  stories  from  world  literature  should  never  be  simplified  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  It  is  better  to  wait  imtil  a  child  is  able  to 
appreciate  the  thought  given,  in  a  style  suited  to  the  subject,  rather 
than  to  lower  its  value  by  omitting  the  shades  of  meaning  which  are 
part  of  its  beauty  and  strength.  There  are  good  stories  well  adapted 
to  each  age;  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  weak  version  of 
what  will  later  be  enjoyed  in  a  perfect  form.  Stories  sometimes 
weakened  to  adapt  them  to  kindergarten  children  are:  Siegfried, 
King  Arthur,  Persephone,  The  Golden  Touch. 

Story  form. — Stories  should  have  a  definite  plot,  with  introduc- 
tion, complication,  climax,  and  ending.  The  principal  characters 
should  stand  out  distinctly  and  all  the  rest  be  merely  a  setting. 
Little  children  enjoy  particularly  the  repetition  of  a  plot  showing 
the  principal  characters  in  contrast,  as  in  Little  One  Eye,  Two  Eyes, 
and  Three  Eyes. 

Illustrations  of  good  form. 

The  I.tttle  Red  Apple. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  little  girl  was  walking  under  the  trees  In  the  orchard 
when  she  saw  a  round  rosy  apple  hanging  on  the  bough  just  over  her  head. 
"  Oh,  please,  rosy  apple,  come  down  to  me,"  she  called,  but  the  apple  never 
moved.  A  little  bird  flew  through  the  green  leaves  and  lighted  on  the  branch 
where  the  rosy  apple  hung.  "  Please,  little  robin,  sing  to  the  apple  and  make 
It  come  down  to  me,"  called  the  little  girl.  The  robin  sang  and  sang,  but  the 
ap|)le  never  moved.  "  1*11  ask  the  sun  to  help  me,"  thought  the  little  girl. 
"IMoase,  Mr.  Sun,  shine  on  the  rosy  apple  and  make  it  come  down  to  me,** 
she  called.  The  sun  shone  and  shone,  he  kissed  it  first  on  one  cheek  and  then 
on  the  other;  but  the  apple  never  moved.  Just  then  a  boisterous  wind  came 
blustering  by.  "Oh,  please,  Mr.  Wind,  shake  the  rosy  apple  and  make  it 
come  down  to  me,"  called  the  little  girl.  The  wind  swayed  the  tree  this  way 
and  that,  and  down  fell  the  rosy  apple  right  in  the  little  girVs  lap. 
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The  Mouse,  The  Grouse,  and  The  Little  Red  Hen.  ' 

One  day  the  little  red  hen  was  pecking  about,  and  she  found  a  grain  of  wheat 
"  Oh !    See  here,  see  here !  "  she  said ;  "  I  have  found  some  wheat    Who  will 
carry  It  to  the  mill  to  be  ground?   Then  we  can  have  a  cake." 

••Wholl  carry  It  to  the  mill?" 

"Not  I,"  said  the  mouse; 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  grouse ; 
••  Then  I'll  carry  It  myself," 
Said  the  little  red  hen. 

••Who'll  bring  home  the  flour?^ 

•*  Not  I,"  said  the  mouse ; 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  grouse ; 
••  Then  I'll  do  it  myself," 
Said  the  little  red  hen. 

••Who'll  make  the  cake?  " 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  mouse ; 

**  Not  I,"  said  the  grouse ; 
••Then  I'll  make  it  myself," 
Said  the  little  red  hen. 

"Who'll  bake  the  cake?" 

"Not  I,"  said  the  mouse; 

"Not  I,"  said  the  grouse; 
••Then  I'll  do  it  myself," 
Said  the  little  red  hen. 

••Who'll  eat  the  cake?" 

"  I  will !  "  said  the  mouse; 

"I  will!"  said  the  grouse; 
••I  will  eat  It  myself," 
Said  the  little  red  hen. 

METHOD. 

The  home  training  of  children  will  determine  the  kind  of  story 
told  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Children  from  cultured  homes 
will  generally  listen  to  one  of  any  length,  but  if  the  first  story  ever 
heard  by  a  child  is  the  one  told  by  the  kindergartner  then  the  power 
of  listening  must  be  developed.  Mother  Goose  is  very  good  at  the 
beginning,  as  well  as  short,  vivid  tales  that  can  be  illustrated  by 
gesture,  pictures,  or  blackboard  drawing. 

The  number  of  stories  told  will  depend  upon  the  development  of 
the  children.  As  a  general  rule,  some  story  should  be  given  every  day, 
but  the  well  known  and  well  loved  "  best  literature"  stories  should  be 
repeated  imtil  the  children  can  correct  the  kindergarten  teacher  if 
one  word  is  misplaced.  In  this  way  the  stories  are  absorbed  and 
made  a  vital  part  of  the  child's  life,  of  his  imagination,  and  his 
expression*  
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The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  re-tell  the  simpler  stories 
and  to  reproduce  others  dramatically.  If  the  children  do  not  readily 
recall  a  story,  it  is  better  for  the  kindergarten  teacher  to  re-tell  it  than 
to  drag  the  details  from  the  children. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  tell  original  stories.  These  may 
be  very  crude,  but  power  to  control  imaginative  thought  and  give  it 
verbal  expression  comes  gradually  through  exercise.  Interpretation 
of  pictures  helps  the  child  to  develop  creative  power  in  story-telling. 
The  following  was  told  by  a  boy  of  4,  about  Millet's  First  Step : 

Once  tkere  was  a  paiva,  and  a  mamma,  and  a  baby.  The  papa  worked  nil 
day,  and  by  and  by  mamma  said,  **  Papa's  coming.**  Papa  took  baby  up,  and 
they  went  in  the  house  and  had  dinner. 

This  simple  tale  follows  the  laws  of  good  literary  form. 
Illustrations,  preferably  in  paper  cutting,  may  be  made  by  the  chil- 
dren for  the  stories,  songs,  and  rhymes.  If  these  are  bound  together 
in  book  form  and  taken  home,  the  children  will  repeat  the  song  or 
stoiy  to  the  family.  Group  picture  books  can  be  made  in  which  differ- 
ent children  illustrate  different  ideas  and  the  teacher  writes  the  title. 
A  story-teller's  manner  has  much  to  do  with  the  interest  of  the 
story.  One  who  expects  to  impress  her  hearers  must  believe  that  the 
story  is  worth  telling,  that  she  is  giving  the.  highest  and  best  of  the 
world's  thought,  and  that  it  can  be  imparted  in  no  other  way.  She 
must  believe  that  she  can  tell  it  so  that  the  listeners  will  get  the  full 
value  of  the  story.  She  must  know  the  story  well,  not  just  memorize 
tlie  words,  but  visualize  it  clearly.  She  must  know  why  she  tells.it, 
must  know  the  main  point  and  how  to  emphasize  it.  She  must  feel 
and  enjoy  the  story  so  much  that  she  will  be  expressive  in  tone,  face, 
and  manner.  Dramatic  telling  far  surpasses  elocution;  the  latter  is 
affectation  and  gives  overemphasis. 

The  full  value  of  stories  and  story  telling  is  lost  when  these  faults 
are  committed:  Telling  a  story  in  a  weak,  rambling  form;  telling  so 
many  stories  that  none  of  them  are  remembered ;  telling  so  few  that  a 
i  taste  for  them  is  not  formed;  telling  stories  that  connect  with  the 
!  topic  of  the  program  instead  of  those  that  relate  to  the  need  and 
I  development  of  the  child ;  telling  too  many  on  the  plane  of  everyday 
'  experience ;  telling  stories  that  are  adapted  to  older  children. 

ATTAINMENTS. 

Appreciation  of  a  good  short  story. 

Ability  to  r^ell  several  stories,  giving  principal  incidents  in  correct 
sequence. 

Ability  to  create  a  simple,  imaginative  story. 

Ability  to  reproduce  dramatically  several  short  stories. 
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POBMS  AND  RHYMES. 

Mother  Goose  rhymes  are  good  poetry  for  little  children.  Each  one 
arouses  the  emotional  reaction  to  some  typical  situation.  Children 
who  are  hot  familiar  with  Mother  Goose  should  be  given  many  of 
these  rhymes. 

Plirases,  rhymes,  stanzas,  and  poems  which  are  descriptive  of  situa- 
tions and  which  reveal  moods  should  be  given  to  the  children  to 
interpret  their  experiences.  The  difficulty  and  length  of  these  will 
depend  upon  the  development  and  home  education  of  the  children. 
I^n^'er  poems  should  be  read  to  the  children. 

Single  lines  and  stanzas  may  often  be  selected  from  children's  songs 
for  memorization. 

Poems  selected  from  a  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Hed  in  Summer.  The  Cow. 

Ilnppy  Thought  My  Shadow. 

Singing.  The  Swingf. 

Time  to  Rise.  The  Wind. 
Tlic  Rain. 

Poems  selected  from  Pinafore  Palace. — Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archl- 

bald  Smith. 

Do  You  Know  How  Many  Stars.  How  Tliey  Sleep. 

New  Moon.  Sweetest  Place.' 

One  and  One.  I»ussy  Willow. 

Tree  on  the  Hill.  The  Brown  Thrush. 
Cliitkcns  In  Trouble. 

Miscellaneous  poems. 

Snow John  Vance  Cheney. 

If  All  the  Seas  Were  One  Sea Nursery  Rhymes. 

Wlio  Has  Seen  the  Wind? Christina  Rossetti. 

Fan<*ies Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

All  Things  Bright  and  Beautiful Mrs.  Alexander  (pseud.). 

liJnnnvs  selected  from  Play  Life  in  the  First  Eight  Years. — Luella  A.  Palmer. 

The  Farmer  Reaps  the  Ripened  Wheat. 
Tho  Big  Bright  Moon  in  the  Big  Dark  Sky. 
Tell  Me,  Little  Raindrops. 
Fltvcy  Clouds  Floating  By. 

Khymcs  selected  from  Memory  Gemt  for  Children. — Jessie  Carr  TyndaH. 

Dainty  MUkweed  Babies. 

A  Little  Rain  and  a  Little  Sun. 
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TYPICAL  KINDERGARTEN  STORIES. 

Simple  stories  for  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Three  Little  Kittens,  in  Motlier  Goose  Rliymes. 

Little  Pig  and  His  Five  Senses,  in  Play  Life  in  the  First  Bight  Yearn 

Kitten  Who  Forgot  Kitten  Talk,  in  Kindergarten  Review. 

Three  Bears,  in  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 

Little  Red  Apple,  in  Play  Life  in  the  First  Eight  Years. 

Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff,  in  Firelight  Stories. 

Busy  Kitty,  in  Kindergarten  Review. 

Stones  for  special  occasions. 

The  Birthday  Present,  in  More  Mother  Stories. 
Lame  Squirrers  Thanlcsgiving,  in  Stories  and  Rhymes  for  a  Child. 
To  Whom  Shall  We  Give  Thanks?  in  In  the  Child's  World. 
The  Night  Before  Christmas. 

Interpretative  and  ethical  stories. 

The  Wake  Up  Story,  and  Go  Sleep  Story,  in  In  the  Child's  World, 

Susie's  Dream  (in  manuscript  form). 

Five  Peas  in  A  Pod,  in  In  the  Child's  World. 

Pig  Brother,  in  How  to  T611  Stories  to  Children. 

Little  Half  Chick,  in  Stories  to  TeU  to  Children. 

Three  Pigs,  in  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 

Little  Red  Hen,  in  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 

Tig-a-me-tag  My  Long  Leather  Bag,  in  Play  Life  in  the  First  Ei|^t  YeariL 

Ten  Fairies,  in  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 

Wishing  Wishes,  in  More  Mother  Stories. 

Search  for  A  Good  Child,  in  More  Mother  Stories. 

How  Cedric  Saved  His  Kitten,  in  Story  Land. 

Humorous  stories. 

Gingerbread  Man,  in  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 

Wee 'Wee  Woman,  in  A  Kindergarten  Story  Book. 

How  Jack  Went  to  Seek  His  Fortune,  in  English  Fairy  Tales. 

Epaminondas,  in  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 

Standard  stories. 

Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig,  in  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 

Thumbelina,  in  Stories  and  Story-telling. 

Little  Gray  Pony,  in  Mother  Stories. 

Little  Pink  Rose,  in  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 

Tlie  Wind's  Work,  in  Mother  Stories. 

Master  of  All  Masters,  in  English  Fairy  Tales. 

The  Good  Shepherd  and  the  Lost  Sheep,  in  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke. 

Tlie  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  in  ^Esop's  Fables. 

'i'lie  North  Wind  and  the  Sun,  in  In  the  Child's  World. 

The  I-lon  and  the  Mouse,  in  JOsop's  Fables. 

Chicken  Little,  tn'For  the  Children's  Hour. 

Siioemaker  and  the  Elves,  in  For  the  Children's  Hour. 

Red  Riding  Hood,  in  Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Vol.  IL 
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Bailey,  Carolyn  Shenvin.  For  the  Chililreii*s  Hour.  Firelight  Stories.  For 
the  Story-teller.  Stories  and  Rhymes  for  a  Child.  Springfield,  Mass.,  Mil- 
ton Bradley  Co. 

Boston  Collection  of  Stories.    Boston,  Hammett  Co. 

Brjnnt,  Sara  Cone.  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children.  Stories  to  Tell  to  Chil 
dren.    Stories  for  the  Littlest  One.    Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

Hoxie,  Jane  L.  A  Kindergarten  Story  Book.  Springfield,  Mass.,  Milton  Brad- 
ley Co. 

Harrison,  Elizabeth.    In  Story  l4ind.    Chicago,  Central  Publishing  Co. 

Jacobs,  Joseph.    English  Fairy  Tales.    New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Keyes,  Angela  M.    Stories  and  Story-telling.    New  York,  D.  ApiUeton  &  Co. 

Lang,  Andrew.  Nursery  Rhyme  Book.  Oak  Tree  Fairy  Book.  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Lansing,  M.  F.    Rhymes  and  Stories.    Boston,  GInn  &  Co. 

Lindsay,  Maud.  Mother  Stories.  More  Mother  Stories.  Springfield,  Mass., 
Milton  Bradley  Co. 

A  Story  Garden.    Boston,  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 

Mabie,  Hamilton.  Fairy  Tales  Every  Child  Should  Know.  Garden  City,  N.  Y., 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Palmer,  Luella  A.    Play  Life  In  the  First  Eight  Years.    Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Poulsson,  Emilie.    In  the  Child's  World.    Springfield,  Mass.,  Milton  Bradley  Co. 

Richards,  Laura  E.    The  Golden  Windows.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Scudder,  Horace.    Book  of  Folk  Stories.    Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Ix>ul8.  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  New  York,  Charles 
Scrlbner's  Sous. 

Tappan,  Eva  March.    Folk  Stories  and  Tales.    Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

Tyndall,  Jessie  Carr.  Memorj-  Geuis  fur  Children.  Springfield,  Mass.,  Milton 
Bradley  Co. 

Wlilttler,  J.  G.    Cliild  Life.    Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas,  and  Smith,  Nora  Archibald.  The  Story  Hour.  Boston, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

Pinafore  Palace.    Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Posy  Ring.    New  York,  Grosset  &  Dunlap  Co. 

Wlltse,  Sarah.    Kindergarten  Stories  and  Morning  Talks.    Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. 

>Ttae  literature  committee  of  1018,   of   tbe   International   Kindergarten   Union,   baa 
published  a  selected  list  of  stories  to  teU  to  young  cblldren. 
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Chapter  VII. 

PLAYS  AND  GAMES. 


A  child  wTio  plays  thorotiglily  with  self-active  detcrmlnntion  will  stirely  be  a 
thoroiigli,  selMetermlned  man,  capable  of  self  sacrllice  for  the  promotion  of  tlic 
welfare  of  himself  and  others. 

Among  modern  educators  there  is  now  general  agreement  concern- 
ing the  importance  of  play  in  education  and  in  life,  and  much  has 
been  done  since  Froebel's  day  by  way  of  selection  and  organization 
of  forms  of  play  which  will  more  fully  satisfy  the  social  instincts  and 
impulses  at  different  periods  in  the  child's  life  as  well  as  develop 
his  musculai^  control  and  inci'ease  his  i>ower  of  observation. 

GENERAL  AIMS. 

To  develop  physical  strength,  control  of  the  body,  and  ease  and 
grace  of  movement. 

To  give  training  in  social  cooperation. 
To  help  interpret  experience. 

SPECIFIC  AIMS. 

To  develop  keenness  of  observation  of  a  special  kind  through  plays 
which  involve  the  exercise  of  one  sense  at  a  time  in  the  identificatiofi 
of  form,  sound,  or  color. 

7'o  develop  and  coordinate  th^  muscles  of  the  hody^  especially  the 
large  torso  muscles  and  the  muscles  of  arms  and  legs,  which  are  grow- 
ing so  rapidly  at  this  period. 

To  encourage  self  expression  through  rhythmic  activities  and  to 
help  combine  these  activities  in  artistic  form. 

To  aid  in  the  iaterjyrctation  and  organization  of  experience 
through  dramatic  expression, 

SUBJECT  MATTER  AND  METHOD. 

All  games,  rightly  played,  involve  physical  control,  intellectual 
concentration,  and  the  joy  of  social  cooperation,  but  in  varying 
degrees. 
54 
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Plays  and  games  which  have  special  value  for  children  between  4 
and  6  years  of  age  may  be  classed  as  follows : 
Plays  which  call  for  the  exercise  of  sense  discrimination. 
Plays  and  games  for  muscular  activity  and  c<HitroL 
Bhythmic  activities  and  singing  games. 
Dramatic  play. 
Sense  plays. — During  the  prekindergarten  period — 

the  child  Is  largely  concerned  with  the  mastery  of  the  fundamental  physical 
coordinations  and  the  control  of  the  pilmary  sense  perception  process  ♦  ♦  ♦. 
IHiJects  have  a  twofold  interest  to  the  little  dilld ;  they  nre  of  iatei^est  to  idm 
as  centers  of  physical  i*eaction  and  as  the  sources  of  new  sensations  ♦  ♦  ♦. 
They  are  manipulated  largely  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  tactual,  visual,  audi- 
tor-, and  muscular  sensations  wldch  they  yield. 

During  the  kindergarten  period  the  child  gains  further  sense 
training  through  the  manipulation  of  a  variety  of  materials  used  in 
the  manual  activities  and  through  the  musical  experiences  which 
the  program  inchides.  But  in  addition  to  this,  he  may  enjoy  and 
pi-ofit  by  the  opportunity  consciously  to  test  his  ability  to  identify 
colors,  sounds,  textures,  forms,  etc.,  which  the  sense  plays  offer.  A 
variety  of  these  plays  are  to  be  found  in  the  books  lis^ted  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter.    Examples  of  sense  plays  are : 

1.  Touching:  The  blindfolded  child  tries  to  identify  familiar  ob- 
jects by  handling  them.  The  game  is  made  more  difficult  by  having 
the  objects  to  be  identified  in  a  bag  of  some  soft  material. 

2.  Hearing:  The  child  tries  to  identify  invisible  objects  by  their 
sound,  or  to  locate  them.  A  similar  play  calls  upon  one  child  to 
i-ecognize  another  through  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

3.  Seeing :  Three  or  more  objects  are  placed  in  a  row  while  a  child 
is  blindfolded.  One  object  is  removed  or  the  order  is  changed.  The 
child  who  has  been  blindfolded  names  the  missing  object  or  restores 
the  original  arrangement. 

Plaj/8  and  games  for  museula?*  control, — 1.  Use  of  play  appara- 
tus: The  formative  development  of  the  body  should  include  remedial 
exercises  when  needed  and  wisely  directed  out-of-door  activities. 
Not  only  racing  games  of  tag,  foUow-my-leader,  hopscotch,  etc.,  are 
useful,  but  also  forms  of  play  which  are  found  in  the  present-day 
open-air  playgrounds,  including  the  simpler  forms  of  sliding  boards, 
swings,  seesaws,  stair  steps,  short  ladders,  climbing  pole  or  rope, 
trapeze  of  the  right  height,  and  other  play  material.  These  activi- 
ties bring  into  play  the  trunk  of  the  body,  with  its  large  chest  and 
alnlominal  muscles,  and  at  the  same  time  exercise  the  arms  and  legs. 
They  increase  the  child's  physical  vitality  and  courage,  and  his  moral 
determination  to  overcome  his  bodily  limitations. 

These  forms  of  play  apparatus  may  be  used  in  the  gymnasium 
during  the  winter  season.    It  is  even  desirable,  when  space  permits, 
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to  have  some  equipment  of  this  kind  in  the  classroom  itself,  available 
for  use  at  any  time.  One  very  simple  and  interesting  exei'cise  for 
bodily  balance  is  learning  to  walk  or  run  on  a  board  which  has  been 
placed  on  the  floor  of  the  kindergarten  room.  In  time,  this  board 
may  be  elevated  an  inch  or  two  above  the  floor.  This  demands 
of  the  child  more  careful  balancing  of  the  body.  A  short  stepladder 
in  the  room  will  also  soon  be  mastered,  and  joy  is  unbounded  when 
the  child  finds  that  he  can  sit  on  the  top  step  and  survey  the  world 
from  this  new  viewpoint.  Yoimg  children  may  need  a  railing  to 
the  steps,  which  they  may  hold  while  learning  to  climb.  Another 
apparatus  which  may  be  used  indoors  is  Dr.  Montessori's  invention 
of  a  fence  with  a  3-inch  board  on  the  top,  on  which  a  child  may 
rest  his  arms  and  thus  relieve  his  legs  of  the  weight  of  his  torso  while 
his  legs  travel  along  the  lower  bars  of  the  fence. 

2.  Ball  games :  Children  of  kindergarten  age  naturally  use  rubber 
balls  for  rolling,  bounding,  and  tossing  plays.  Previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  any  games,  however,  the  children  should  have  ample 
opportunity  to  play  freely  with  large  6-inch  rubber  balls,  in  order 
that  they  may  discover  some  of  the  ball's  possibilities  as  a  plaything 
and  gain  some  control  in  handling  the  ball. 

The  ball  games  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  should 
be  simple  and  easily  acquired.  These  should  be  followed  by  games 
which  call  for  more  skill  and  control.  For  instance,  the  children  are 
seated  on  the  floor  in  the  form  of  a  ring.  One  child  rolls  the  ball 
across  the  ring.  The  child  to  whom  it  comes  repeats  the  act,  and 
so  on.  Such  a  play  is  made  more  difficult  by  having  each  child  roll 
the  ball  to  one  particular  child  across  the  ring.  In  a  third  and  still 
more  difficult  form  of  the  play,  a  target  is  set  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  ring  and  the  game  is  to  hit  the  target  with  the  ball.  As  the  chil- 
dren gain  skill,  the  target  may  be  made  smaller. 

Similarly,  the  bouncing  plays  may  begin  with  simply  bouncing 
and  catching  the  ball,  and  then  be  followed  by  a  game  in  which  one 
child  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  ring  and  bounces  the  ball  to  the 
other  children  in  turn.  A  number  of  children  may  be  given  balls 
to  bounce  for  a  definite  number  of  times  or  during  the  .singing  of  a 
song,  after  which  ^the  balls  are  passed  to  other  children.  Similar 
plays,  in  which  the  ball  or  bean  bag  is  tossed,  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage later  in  the  year.  Toasing  the  ball  or  bag  into  an  open-mouthed 
basket,  or  through  a  hoop  to  which  a  bell  is  attached,  develops  skill. 
These  are  merely  examples  of  many  ball  games  which  develop  alert- 
ness and  skill. 

Rhythmic  and  singing  games, — ^Rhythmic  movement  play  may  be- 
gin with  some  simple,  already  acquired  activities,  such  as  running, 
walking,  skipping,  or  hopping  about  the  room  quickly  or  slowly. 
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Music  of  diflferent  rhythms  should  soon  be  introduced  and  the  chil- 
dren allowed  to  reproduce  the  rhythm  in  bodily  motion,  each  in  his 
own  way.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  music  should  follow 
rather  than  set  the  pace  for  the  child's  activity.  As  he  increases  in 
skill  he  will  have  power  to  respond  to  different  rhythms  and  different 
tempos  as  the  music  may  suggest.  The  activities  may  be  alternated ; 
for  example,  walking  a  few  measures,  skipping,  then  walking  again; 
walking,  turning,  walking  the  other  way;  skipping  forward,  then 
sideways,  and  then  joining  hands  and  skipping  in  a  ring,  etc.  Many 
suggestions  as  to  variations  of  this  soi-t  will  be  offered  by  the  chil- 
dren. Through  experimentation,  the  children  gain  control  of  the 
different  simple  steps  and  forms  of  movement  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  singing  games  and  folk  dances.  Very  simple  little  dances  may 
be  developed  by  teacher  and  childi^^n  by  combining  those  movements. 
It  is  but  a  step  from  rhythms  of  this  kind  to  such  game  forms  as  Come 
Choose  a  Little  Pailner,  Dance  a  Little  Partner,  Sally  Go  Round  the 
Stars,  Our  Shoes  are  Made  of  leather,  etc.,  in  which  the  movements 
are  suggested  through  the  words  of  the  game,  but  which  allow  for 
variation.  Even  the  simplest  rhythmic  expression  is  valuable  in  de- 
veloping ease  and  grace  of  movement  and  in  furnishing  the  material 
out  of  which  the  more  artistic  game  form  develops  easily  and  nat- 
urally. Some  of  the  folk  dances  which  originated  in  the  simple,  un- 
sophisticated life  of  the  European  peasants  may  be  introduced  with 
modifications  in  order  that  they  may  have  content  which  the  children 
can  understand.  But  the  complicated  folk  dances  that  require  much 
directing  arc  for  the  older  children  who  enjoy  skill  as  much  as  self- 
expression. 

Dramatic  play, — Tlie  period  from  4  to  8  years  of  age  is,  as  a  rule, 
"  the  golden  era  of  the  child's  spontaneous  imagination." 

Imitation  Is  transferred  from  the  physiological  and  sensorl-motor  type  to 
the  dramatic  form.  Ideas  which  appeal  are  carried  out  in  action.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  environment  are  suggestive,  tliey  stimulate  images  and  these  images 
are  reproduced  in  dramatic  form. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  reference  is  made  to  the  informal,  dramatic 
play  in  which  children  spontaneously  indulge  in  connection  with 
their  toys  and  other  familiar  projects.  Housekeeping  and  other  social 
activities  are  suggested  by  the  subject  matter  of  the  curriculum,  or  by 
any  new  or  unexpected  experience.  Play  of  this  sort  represents  the 
child's  effort  to  interpret  activities  in  which  his  interest  has  been 
awakened.  The  teacher  leads  the  child  through  sympathetic  response 
to  make  his  action  truer  to  life,  to  add  incidents  which  will  enrich 
the  meaning  of  his  play,  and  to  organize  it  into  a  more  complete 
series  of  related  acts.  This  may  be  done  by  giving  him  more  direct 
experience  with  the  activities  he  is  trying  to  interpret,  or  by  ques- 
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tions  leading  him  to  see  in  imagination,  and  carrj'  out  in  play,  other 
related  activities.  In  Playing  Store,  for  instance,  the  children  are  at 
first  absorbed  in  tlie  mere  buying  and  selling.  If  the  play  tends  to 
remain  on  this  level,  the  teacher  may  ask  such  questions  as  the  fol- 
lowing: "What  does  the  mother  do  with  the  tilings  she  buys  for 
dinner?  "  "  How  can  she  get  these  tilings  if  she  can  not  go  for  them? '' 
"  What  time  does  tlie  grocery  store  close  ?  "  etc.  Some  topics  for  dra- 
matic play  which  are  suggested  by  the  subject  matter  of  tho  program 
are:  The  care  of  the  baby;  the  daily  work  in  the  home;  a  visit  to  the 
toy  shop  and  play  with  imaginary  toys;  playing  in  the  snow  and 
making  a  snow  man ;  the  postman ;  the  blaclvsmith ;  the  fireman ;  train ; 
school;  gardening;  and  other  simple  activities  by  which  the  aver- 
age child  is  surrounded. 

All  these  games  call  for  a  give-and-talve  l)etween  teacher  and  child. 
Through  the  teacher's  comradeshii>  and  hor  sympathetic  interest  in 
his  ideas,  the  child  gains  clearer  comprehension  of  the  significance  of 
tho  play.  As  the  childi'en  s  imagination  devdops,  they  will  probably 
suggest  the  playing  out  of  stories.  Children  who  come  from  homes 
where  their  background  lias  been  enriched  by  the  culture  of  their 
surroimdings  may  suggest  this  type  of  dramatic  play  early  in  their 
kindergarten  experience  and  will  show  initiative  in  choosing  children 
to  impersonate  the  charactei's  in  tlie  story  and  in  carrying  out  the 
plot.  Thus  the  value  of  the  imaginative  experience  supplied  by  tho 
story  is  enhanced,  but  it  must  always  bo  kept  in  mind  that  plays  of 
this  kind  should  be  the  insult  of  an  emotional  interest  which  de- 
mands expression. 

Plays  suggested  by  such  stories  as  Five  Little  Squirrels,  Tlireo 
Billy  Goats  Gruff,  and  Three  Bears  are  examples  of  dramatic  play 
suitable  for  the  kindergarten.  The  relation  of  story  dramatization, 
drawing,  and  language  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  language,  and 
therefore  needs  no  further  comment  here. 

Many  of  the  rhythmic  movement  plays  previously  mentioned  have 
dramatic  elements;  for  example.  Walking  on  tiptoe  like  fairies,  walk- 
ing heavily  like  giants;  skating;  marching  like  soldiers;  running,  gal- 
loping, trotting  like  hoi*ses;  bending  the  body  sideways  with  arms 
outstretched  to  represent  the  seesaw;  whirling  like  a  top;  skipping 
with  an  imaginary  rope;  swinging  the  arm  like  tho  i^cndulum  of  a 
clock,  etc.  These  forms  of  play  i\VQ  chiefly  valuable  when  they  como 
as  spontaneous  expressions  of  the  children's  interest  in  the  object  or 
activity  represented.  Some  of  them  may  be  given  form  through  ac- 
companying songs.  Xeidlinger's  Seesaw  and  Miss  Crawford's  This  ia 
the  Way  My  Dolly  Walks  are  examples.  From  other  dramatic  plays 
may  be  developed  rhythmic  games,  such  as  I  Went  to  Visit  a  Friend 
One  Day  and  Who  Will  Buy  My  Toys? 
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If  the  play  of  the  kindergarten  is  rightly  understood  and  \f  isely 
developed,  it  enables  the  child  to  express  his  emotional  life  with  joy 
and  freedom. 

Some  standards  for  the  flays  and  games  of  th6  kindergarten  arc 
these: 

The  play  of  the  child  should  be  some  self-expression  of  tlio  child. 

It  should  have  a  universal  or  at  least  a  worth-while  content  so  as 
to  lead  his  interests  toward  larger  experiences. 

It  should  gradually  assume  a  simple  but  genuine  art  form. 

The  worth  of  any  game  can  he  tested  by  the  following  questions: 

Docs  tliis  game  arise  from  the  children's  interests,  and  do  the  chil- 
dren manifest  joy  in  it? 

Can  this  game  be  gradually  shaped  into  a  form  appropriate  to  the 
subject? 

Does  this  game  have  a  worth-while  content,  with  possibilities  of  fu- 
ture development  both  in  form  and  content? 

Repetition  of  games  other  than  those  requiring  skill  and  satis- 
factory representation  wastes  time  and  retards  development  unless 
these  games  are  being  perfected  in  form  or  varied  on  each  repetition. 
When  the  game  is  continually  in  need  of  correction  or  suggestion  from 
the  teacher,  it  indicates  that  the  form  is  too  difficult  for  the  children 
or  that  their  interest  in  it  has  not  been  awakened. 

ATTAINMENTS. 

Attitudes^  interests^  tastes:  Readiness  to  express  thought  in  free 
dramatic  play.  Enjoyment  in  rhythmic  activities  that  have  art 
form. 

Habits,  slcills:  Correction  of  some  physical  defects.  Better  control 
of  impulses.    Greater  bodily  ease  and  dexterity. 

Knoxcledge^  information:  Recognition  of  the  laws  that  control 
games  of  competition  and  skill.  A  more  intelligent  interest  in  activi- 
ties related  to  nature  and  society. 
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Chapter  VIIL 

MUSIC. 


Not  only  do  young  cliiklren  respond  to  rhythm  and  melody  in  tho 
singing  of  the  lullaby  and  nui*sery  plays,  such  as,  Trot,  Trot  to  Mar- 
ket, but  children  begin  to  sing  before  they  are  taught  set  forms  in 
the  nature  of  words  and  music.  When  a  little  child  is  absorbed  in 
work  or  play,  he  often  croons  to  himself.  In  the  story  of  Muhammid- 
Din,  in  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  Kipling  tells  of  the  wonderful 
palaces  the  little  Indian  boy  fashioned  from  pebbles  »nd  bits  of 
broken  glass  and  withered  flowers.  When  Muhammid-Din  one  day 
found  a  battered  polo  ball  that  would  lend  itself  to  a  structure  more 
wonderful  than  all  the  others,  "his  crooning  arose  to  a  jubilant 
song.*' 

GENERAL  AIMS. 

To  awaken  a  desire  to  sing. 

To  awaken  a  feeling  for  music,  both  Tocal  and  instrumental. 
To  create  social  feeling  through  sharing  a  musical  experience. 
To  make  subject  matter  more  vivid  and  interesting. 

SPECIFIC  AIMS. 

To  establish  a  light  head  quality  of  tone  and  smooth  connected 
singing  in  phrases. 

To  develop  the  chiUVs  sense  of  rhythm. 

To  lead  the  child  to  reproduce  other  melodies  and  to  think  and 
voice  original  melodies. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  curriculum  suggests  the  kind  of  songs 
to  be  sung. 

Ctassi/lcalion  of  songs, 

\.  FamUy  songs.  C.  Weather  songs. 

2.  Greeting  songs.  6.  Patriotic  songs. 

3.  Hymns.  7.  Songs  of  industry. 

4.  Festival  songs.  8.  Seasonal  songs. 

61 
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METHOD  IN  RELATION  TO  GENERAL  AIMS. 

To  awaken  a  (hstre  to  sing, — In  any  group  exercise  all  the  children 
will  be  eager  to  take  part  if  the  right  spirit  has  been  developed  by  the 
teacher.  One  must  be  very  careful  in  dealing  with  monotones  not 
to  make  the  children  feel  that  they  are  apart  from  the  group  in  their 
inability  to  approach  a  standard.  Monotones  will  learn  to  sing  only 
through  singing. 

Enthusiasm  of  the  group  in  singing  may  have  a  tendency  to  make 
the  children  sing  too  loud.  This  is  bad  for  their  voices  and  should 
be  guarded  against.  Individual  children  who  overwhelm  the  other 
voices  should  be  taught  to  listen  to  the  other  voices  and  to  the  piano, 
while  suiging. 

A  happy  medium  should  be  sought  between  the  very  poor  tone  ac- 
cepted in  some  kindergartens,  and  the  suppressed,  toneless  singiiig 
in  other  kindergartens  or  schoolrooms,  where  the  children  have  been 
continually  hushed  even  during  the  singing  of  a  song. 

To  awaken  a  feeling  for  music^  hoth  vocal  and  instimmental, — 
Listening  to  songs:  As  children  may  develop  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture by  listening  to  stories,  and  appreciation  of  art  by  looking  at 
good  pictures,  so  they  may  develop  musical  appreciation  by  listening 
to  the  singing  of  songs.  The  victrola  can  never  take  the  place  of  the 
human  voice.  Every  kindergarten  teacher  should  sing  songs  to  her 
children  as  she  would  tell  them  stories.  The  selection  of  the  songs 
is  controlled  by  the  interests  of  the  group  at  the  particular  time 
of  year.  The  care  of  the  mother  for  the  baby  will  suggest  the  sing- 
ing of  a  Brahms'  lullaby  or  the  folk  song.  Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep.  Many 
of  the  elaborate  and  beautiful  songs  which,  we  used  to  try  to  teach 
to  the  children  may  be  sung  to  them.  These  songs  may  be  fanciful, 
as  many  of  those  in  the  Neidlinger  book.  Examples  of  the  more 
esthetic  type  of  song  are: 

Tlie  BirtVs  Nest,  in  Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  1,  Gaynor. 
It  is  Si)ring,  in  Nature  Songs  for  Children,  Knowlton. 

If  the  teacher  has  not  the  ability  to  sing  to  the  children,  the  vic- 
trola may  be  used,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  children  gain 
as  much  from  listening  to  the  record  of  the  human  voice  as  to  records 
of  instrumental  music.  Just  as  in  listening  to  a  story,  the  child 
needs  to  look  into  the  face  of  the  one  who  is  singing. 

Listening  to  instrumental  music:  We  have  often  offended  in  the 
use  of  the  piano  in  the  kindergarten.  We  have  used  it  so  constantly 
in  some  kindergartens  that  we  have  dulled  the  child's  faculty  for 
listening  to  piano  music  in  any  intelligent  way.  An  example  of  this 
is  the  stereotyped  ''  quiet "  music  at  the  beginning  of  every  circle 
and  during  rest  periods. 
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Another  abuse  of  instrumental  music  has  been  the  use  of  great 
music,  such  as  Handel's  Largo,  for  such  an  inappropriate  activity 
as  playing  giants.  The  opposite  extreme  of  playing  ragtime  for 
marching  and  otlier  types  of  music-hall  music  is  still  another  abuse. 
'Wc  should  not  take  music  out  of  its  original  setting  and  adapt  it  for 
various  uses  in  the  Itindergailen  for  which  it  was  never  intended. 
The  noble  strains  of  such  music  as  the  Largo  should  never  be  broken 
up  and  mutilated  to  provide  a  rhythm  for  kindergarten  activities. 
On  the  other  hand,  music-hall  music  can  never  be  anything  but 
vulgar,  no  matter  how  skillfully  played,  and  such  an  atmosphere 
should  never  invade  a  kindergarten.  Schubert's  Marche  Militairc, 
Gounod's  Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette,  Schumann's  Wild  Kider 
and  Soldier's  March  are  examples  of  classic  music  which  are  simple 
in  character  and  so  suitable  for  kindergarten  use.  The  character  of 
all  the  instrumental  music  in  the  kindergarten,  even  if  the  children 
are  responding  to  it  by  activity,  has  a  subconscious  effect,  and  if 
wisely  selected  helps  in  musical  appreciation. 

Certain  striking  types  of  music  may  occasionally  be  associated 
with  the  ideas  of  the  curriculum,  as,  Stille  Nacht,  played  or  sung 
at  Christmas  time;  patriotic  airs  of  other  nations  played  at  Wash- 
ington s  Birthday;  and  parts  of  Mendelssohn's  Spring  Song  and 
Grieg's  To  Spring,  played  in  the  springtime. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  children  may  classify  in  a  simple  way 
songs  and  instrumental  music  as:  Lullabies,  music  for  dancing, 
church  music  or  organ  music,  soldier  music. 

New  music  with  these  characteristics  may  be  played  to  the  children, 
and  they  may  tell  to  what  group  each  selection  belongs. 

To  create  social  feelhuj, — The  social  'element  in  group  singing  is 
one  of  the  chief  values  in  music.  This  element  is  the  basis  for  the 
i-ecent  development  of  community  singing  all  over  the  country.  Tho 
sharing  by  the  whole  gioup  of  a  common  experience  is  the  reason 
that  the  kindergarten  teacher  plays  with  the  cliildren  and  sings  with 
them.  Many  music  supervisors  say  that  the  teacher  should  never 
sing  with  the  children.  The  reason  that  they  make  this  prescription 
is  that  the  children  are  made  too  dependent  on  the  teacher  s  singing, 
and  that  her  voice  overwhelms  their  lighter  voices.  Moreover,  if 
the  teacher  constantly  sings  with  the  children,  she  can  not  hear 
the  separate  voices  and  so  can  not  test  each  child's  ability  to  sing  a 
melody  correctly. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  some  lessons  when  the  teacher 
should  listen  to  the  children's  voices,  we  should  distinguish  between 
the  times  when  technique  is  being  improved  and  when  music  is 
being  used  to  voice  a  social  experience,  as  in  a  greeting  song  or  a 
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song  that  expresses  patriotic  feeling.  The  teacher  is  then  identified 
with  the  group. 

To  make  suhjeat  matter  more  vivid  and  interesting, — ^There  are 
certain  phases  of  subject  matter  which  can  best  be  presented  through 
sound.  Pictures  make  direct  and  tangible  appeal  to  the  child,  but 
it  is  more  often  an  intellectual  rather  than  an  emotional  appeal.  If 
one  wished  to  awaken  the  emotion  of  reverence,  the  singing  or  play- 
ing Stille  Nacht  to  the  children  would  create  the  proper  atmosphere 
for  showing  the  Christmas  pictures. 

Certain  ideas  are  better  represented  by  sound  than  in  any  other 
way,  as  the  clang  of  the  blacksmith's  hammer  or  the  sound  of  church 
bells.  Tliis  kind  of  musical  characterization  has  a  very  close  relation- 
ship to  musical  appreciation. 

METHOD  IN  RELATION  TO  SPECIFIC  AIBIS. 

To  establish  a  light  head  t&ne  of  phasing  quality. — ^1.  To  secure 
good  tone  production:  By  pitching  songs  so  that  the  children  shall 
not  sing  below  F  (the  fii'st  space)  nor  above  G  (space  above  fifth 
line). 

By  not  allowing  children  to  sing  with  loud  voices  in  group  singing. 

By  encouraging  much  individual  singing,  so  that  the  child  may 
hear  the  quality  of  his  own  voice. 

By  listening  to  the  teacher's  voice  as  a  model  and  to  kindergarten 
children  who  sing  with  pure  tone. 

2.  To  secure  smooth  connected  singing  of  phrases:  Breath  control 
is  an  important  element  in  tone  production,  and  the  habit  of  smooth, 
legato  singing  should  be  ef^ablished  from  the  fii^st  as  well  as  pure 
tone.  Do  not  teach  songs  which  are  naturally  rhythmic,  as  Jack 
and  Jill  or  Here's  a  Ball  for  Baby,  until  the  habit  of  singing  legato 
is  established.  We  should  teach  short  songs  and  through  imitation  of 
the  teacher  encourage  the  singing  of  a  fairly  long  phrase  on  one 
breath,  as  Our  Goodmorning  We  will  Say.  The  children  can  be  led 
to  do  this  intelligently  by  saying  the  phrase,  as  one  would  talk  the 
whole  sentence,  smoothly,  not  in  broken  phrases. 

All  songs  should  be  sung  quite  slowly  at  first.  We  expect  the 
children  to  master  words,  rhythm,  and  melody  too  quickly.  When 
tins  is  done,  during  the  first  weeks  of  school,  one  will  always  hear 
some  children  drawling  out  the  song  after  all  the  others  have  finished. 
Mother  Goose  rhymes  and  Finger  Plays  may  well  be  spoken  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  not  sung.  If  they  are  said  expressively 
and  in  a  flexible  sj^eaking  voice,  they  are  just  as  interesting  as  when 
sung.  Instrumental  music  inay  accompany  the  dmrnatizatiou  of  the 
Mother  Goose  rhymes. 
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Children  should  not  sing  while  playing  active  games.  Usually 
the  activity  is  so  engrossing  that  tlicchildren  forget  to  sing. 

In  games  like  The  Farmer  in  the  Dell  and  Itiskit  Itasket,  where 
the  children  are  pacing  around  slowly,  action  would  not  interfere 
with  breath  control.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  have 
this  singing  degenerate  into  the  poor  tone  quality  heard  at  children's 
parties  or  in  games  played  on  the  street. 

To  develop  the  child'' 8  sense  of  rhythm, — 1.  Rhythmic  response  of 
the  body  to  instnmiental  music,  as  marching,  skipping,  running,  etc. 

Music  follows  child's  activity. 

Child  responds  to  a  rhythm  set  by  music. 

Child  responds  to  new  music  with  the  right  activity,  recognizing 
music  to  which  one  can  skip,  run,  etc. 

Child  responds  to  characteristic  music  in  api>ropriate  ways:  For 
instance,  in  Ladita,  the  slow  measured  character  of  the  first  measui*es 
is  followed  by  a  very  lively  rhythm.  The  children  may  suggest 
tramping,  walking  (around  circle  or  into  center  and  out)  to  the 
first  part  of  the  music;  then  they  may  jig  in  place  or  twirl  around 
to  the  second  part  of  the  music. 

2.  Keeping  time  with  hands  and  instruments,  etc. 

Clapping  the  rhythm  of  songs. 

Clapping  to  different  tempos  as,  4/4  time,  waltz  time,  etc.  ; 

Keeping  time  with  music  sticks,  as  in  clapping. 

Inventing  rh3^thms  with  music  sticks. 

Keeping  time  in  a  band  with  triangles,  drums,  tambourines,  etc., 
all  instruments  together. 
•    Groups  of  instruments  following  the  leader. 

Distinguishing  light  and  heavy  instruments  for  characteristic 
music  as  in  response  to  the  music  of  Ladita,  beating  drums  and 
tambourines  for  the  heavy  part  and  striking  triangle  and  shaking 
tambourines  for  the  light  part. 

To  lead  the  child  to  think  and  voice  original  melodies  and  to  repro- 
duce other  melodies. — 1.  Testing  voices:  During  the  first  weeks  of 
school  the  children's  voices  should  be  tested  and  the  children  classi- 
fied in  three  groups  according  to  their  ability  to  match  tones. 
Group  I  is  composed  of  children  who  can  carry  simple  melodies  cor- 
rectly; Group  II  of  children  who  can  sing  parts  of  a  melody,  but 
who  have  too  limited  a  range  to  reach  the  high  notes;  Group  III  is 
made  up  of  monotones. 

2.  Matching  tones:  A  child's  inability  to  sing  a   melody   is  in 

almost  every  case  not  a  physical  defect,  but  an  inability  to  hear  the 

different  tones  that  make  up  the  melody.    To  sing  a  song  correctly, 

a  child  has  not  only  to  hear  and  produce  variations  in  pitch,  but 
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also  to  master  Uie  riiythm  and  the  words  and  associate  the  words 
with  the  tones. 

While  it  is  best  to  begin  with  simple  songs  and  then  proceed  to 
analysis  as  described  later,  some  tone  work  is  necessary  with  the  chil- 
di-en  who  have  a  limited  range  of  only  a  few  notes.  It  is  better  to  do 
this  work  in  small  groups,  although  occasionally  it  is  an  interesting 
exercise  for  the  whole  kindergarten,  and  the  correct  reproduction  of 
tone  by  the  children  who  can  sing  helps  the  other  children  to  hear 
tones  more  clearly,  because  they  are  uttered  in  the  same  medium,  a 
little  child's  voice.  The  piano  and  the  teacher's  voice  may  also  be 
used  as  models.  The  sound  of  the  j)iano  is  clearer  and  more  incisive, 
but  the  quality  of  the  teacher's  voice  is  more  like  the  tone  that  tlio 
child  is  to  make.  Of  course,  when  the  problem  is  to  link  word  with 
tone,  singing  is  a  better  model. 

There  are  many  suggestions  for  tone  production  in  songs  and 
stories,  for  instance: 

The  baby  s  trumpet,  "  toot  toot  toot  toot  too." 

Tliis  little  pig  cried,  "  wee  wee  wee  "  (high  tone). 

Intoning  the  three  bears-  complaint,  '*  Who's  been  tasting  my 
soup  ?  "  in  three  intervals. 

Bird  calls.    Bells. 

Family  song,  '•  This  is  the  mother,  this  is  the  father,*'  etc.,  to  tones 
of  the  scale. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  small  groups  of  children  sing  around  the 
piano  where  the  children  may  hear  the  melody  clearly. 

Vk  Monotones:  Much  individual  work  should  be  done  with  the 
monotones,  if  possible  in  a  room  where  other  children  are  not  present. 

I^t  the  child  begin  by  making  his  own  tone  first,  as  "Too-too." 
(Baby's  trumpet.)  Then  let  the  teacher  imitate.  See  if,  through 
imagination,  he  can  not  blow  a  little  trumpet  far  away.  I^ight  and 
small  tone  usually  means  high  tone  to  a  child.  Encourage  the  child 
through  imitation  to  make  higher  tones,  and  approve  any  change 
from  one  pitch,  however  slight.  If  the  child  has  heard  the  siren  of 
a  fire  engine,  the  imitation  of  sweeping  up  the  scale  sometimes  helps 
raise  the  tone  when  a  child  can  not  sing  separate  intervals  of  the  scale. 
.  The  teacher  should  be  careful  that  the  monotones  do  not  sing 
louder  than  the  children  who  carry  the  melody.  They  must  be  heli>ed 
to  listen  to  melody  while  singing  with  the  other  children. 

4.  Songs :  In  the  first  few  weeks  of  school  there  should  be  very  few 
songs  taught  to  the  children,  and  these  of  the  very  simplest  character. 
( )f ten  a  pai-t  of  the  song,  complete  in  itself,  may  be  used,  as,  Good- 
l)ye  to  You,  Good-bye,  Good-bye.  (In  Child  Land  in  Song  and 
liliythm.) 
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We  have  been  accustomed  to  emi>hasize  group  singing  in  the 
kindergarten  because  of  the  social  nature  of  tlie  exercise  and  be- 
cause the  subject  matter  of  the  song  is  of  interest  to  the  group.  We 
have  too  often  been  unaware  of  the  bad  habits  established  by  mucli 
of  this  kind  of  singing  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  When  w« 
accustom  ourselves  to  listen  to  the  individuals  in  a  group,  we  shall 
find  that  some  of  the  children  have  a  range  of  only  a  few  notes  be- 
cause tliey  do  not  hear  the  other  tones.  When  they  sing  alone,  it  is 
a  little  crooning,  sing-song  melody.  When  they  constantly  sing  in 
this  way  against  piano  music  or  against  the  teacher's  voice,  they  are 
getting  blurred  impressions  of  sound;  therefore  there  should  be 
very  little  group  singing  at  first.  We  ha^'e  not  had  enough  indi- 
vidual singing  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  If  there  is  the  right 
atmosphere  in  the  kindergarten,  and  children  arc  made  to  feel  that 
every  attempt  to  sing  is  acceptable,  self -consciousness  should  not 
develop  in  most  cases. 

From  the  individual  singing  will  develop  spontaneous  little  melo- 
dies. We  do  not  begin  teaching  drawing  by  setting  up  our  own  per- 
fect copy,  expecting  the  children  to  reproduce  it.  We  encourage 
children  to  work  freely  and  imaginatively,  and  gradually  to  approxi- 
mate more  conscious  results.  Why  should  we  not  do  this  in  music  ? 
I^t  the  children  sing  their  own  little  melodies  to  such  phrases  as 
"  Good-morning  to  you,"  and  "  I  am  here,"  in  answer  to  the  roll  call. 
I  have  heard  children  invent  spring  songs  and  fall  songs  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  when  that  type  of  song  was  called  for  and  other 
children  were  singing  memorized  songs.  The  "  invented  "  song  wa^ 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  recitative.  One  day  I  heard  a  boy  break 
away  from  the  tune  of  the  Mulberry  Bush  to  which  the  children 
were  singing  the  kind  of  work  they  were  doing,  and  invent  a  musical 
form  for  the  vacuum  cleaner,  because  the  unwieldy  name  presented 
a  problem  in  rhythm.  The  basis  for  a  child's  hearing  of  other  peo- 
ple's tunes  is  his  learning  to  hear  his  own  simple  tunes.  This  rather 
"accidental"  type  of  singing  tunes  should  be  developed  into  the 
ability  to  make  little  tunes  to  such  phrases  as : 

Hush  my  baby,  Dimi,  duni,  diim,  Up,  up  In  the  sky 

Go  to  sleep.  Hear  my  Httle  drum.  The  Uttle  birds  fly. 

Of  course  the  teacher  will  have  to  help  the  child  at  first  by  re- 
cording the  melody  and  reproducing  it  with  voice  or  piano.  Those 
of  us  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Cady's  work  know  what  definite  and 
valuable  results  may  be  attained  in  this  creative  work  with  little 
children. 

With  the  second  and  third  group,  then,  we  should  have  much  indi- 
vidual singing  before  we  teach  any  but  the  simplest  songs.    Very 
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few  songs  should  be  sung  by  tlie  whole  kindergarten,  and  little  groups 
of  children  who  can  carry  the  melody  may  often  sing  the  song  to 
(he  rest  of  the  children.  The  teacher  should  extract  the  difficult 
phrases  as  "  Good  Morning,  Dear  Children,"  in  the  Hill  songbook, 
and  have  the  children  repeat  through  hnitation.  Of  course  the  song 
is  always  sung  to  the  children  first  as  a  whole  and  in  relation  to  a 
situation.    The  drill  asj^ect  should  never  come  first. 

ATTAINMENTS. 

Attitudes^  interests j  tastes:  Literest  in  listening  to  music  and  in 
voicmg  melody,  alone  or  in  concert.  A  new  interest  in  music  that  is 
on  a  higher  plane  than  that  which  the  average  child  has  heard  before 
coming  to  school. 

n obits y  skills:  Clear,  light- tone  production.  Connected  singing  of 
phrases.  Breath  control  gained  through  correct  phrasing.  Ability 
to  change  the  pitch  of  a  melody  which  the  child  himself  has  begun 
in  too  low  a  key. 

Knowledge^  infoi^mation:  Ability  to  respond  to  new  rhythms  in 
characteristic  ways;  to  distinguish  characteristic  motives. 

Power  to  singe  alone  a  few  simple  songs. 
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This  list  of  songs  is  merely  suggestive;  there  are  other  songs  and 
other  songbooks  which  are  appropriate  for  use  in  the  kindergarten. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  grade  the  songs  according  to  their 
difficulty.  Those  listed  "  1 "  are  the  simple  type  of  song  that  most 
5-year-old  children  can  sing.  The  songs. under  "2"  are  more  diffi- 
cult and  would  be  suited  to  the  ability  of  musical  children  and  chil- 
dren who  remain  in  the  kindergarten  for  two  or  three  years.  The 
songs  listed  under  "  3  "  are  to  be  sung  to  the  children  by  the  teacher, 
just  as  stories  are  told  to  them  by  the  teacher. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  classification  of  songs  will  help  teachers  to 
choose  songs  which  are  suited  to  the  musical  ability  of  the  group 
and  songs  which  are  good  from  a  musical  standpoint. 

Introductory  Songs, 

1.  Boat  Song  No.  1.    Cadj' :  Music  Education.    2d  Book.    Chicago,  Clayton  F. 

Summy.    p.  40. 

2.  See  Saw  No.  15.    Cady:  Music  Education.    2d  Book.    Clilcngo,  Clayton  F. 

Summy.    p.  50. 
8.  Dolly  Dear  No.  9.    Cady :  Music  Education.    2d  Book.    Chicago,  Clayton  F. 
Summy.    p.  49. 

Fall  SongSf  1. 

1.  Falling  Leaves.    Dann:  First- Year  Music.    New  York,  American  Book  Co. 

p.  75. 

2.  Hallowe'en.    Dann :  First- Year  Music.    New  York,  American  Book  Co.    p.  75. 

3.  The  Leaves  Come  Pattering  Down.    No.  25.     Cady:  Music  Education.    2d 

Book.    Chicago,  Clayton  F.  Summy.    p.  20. 

Fall  Songs,  2. 

1.  Song  of  the  Seasons.    Bentley:  Song  Primer.    Teachers'  Ed.     New  York, 

A.  S.  Barnes  Co.    p.  17. 

2.  Conic,  Shake  the  Apple  Tree.    Smith :  Modem  Music  Series  Primer.    Book  1. 

New  York,  Sliver  Burdette  Co.    p.  18. 

3.  Nature's  Good-night     Hill:  Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten.     Chicago, 

Clayton  F.  Summy.    p.  22. 

LuUahies. 

1.  llush !  My  Baby,  Go  to  Sleep.    (Key  of  A,  notes  A  and  E.) 

2.  Cradle  Song.     Bentley:  Song  Primer.     Teachers'  Ed.     New  York,  A.   S. 

Barnes  Co.*   p.  16. 
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3.  Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep.     No.  53.    Cady:  Music  Education,  2d  Book.     Chicago, 

Clayton  F.  Summy.    p.  62. 
8.  At  Night.    Tomlin.s:  Souvenir  Song  Boole.    London,  H.  W.  Gray  Co.,  Agents 

for  Novelle.    p.  93. 

The  Famiiff. 

1.  The  Family.    Jenks  and  Walker:  Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones.    Chicago, 

Oliver  Ditson  Co.    p.  97. 

2.  Baby  Dear.     Riley  and  Gaynor:  Lilts  and  Lyrics.     Chicago,  Chiytoa  F. 

Suuimy.    p.  50. 

Greeting, 

1.  Teacher  calls  the  child's  name  to  two  tones  of  the  scale.    The  child  answers, 

"  I  am  here." 

2.  Good-morning  Song.    Dann:  First  Tear  Music.    New  York,  American  Book 

Co.    p.  73. 

3.  GoocMuorning  to  All.     Hill:  Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten.    Chicago, 

Clayton  F.  Summy.    p.  3. 
(Teacher  slugs  child's  name ;  child  answers.    Children  sing  each  other's  names.) 

Thanksgiving  Songs,  Secular. 

1.  Turkey  Time.     Dann:  First  Year  Music.     New  York,  American  Book  Co. 

p.  7G. 

2.  Thanksgiving  Song.    (First  half  of  it.)    Jones-Barbour:  Child  Land  in  Song 

and  Rhythm,    New  York,  Arthur  Schmidt,    p.  28. 

Thanksgiving  Songs,  Religions. 

1.  Thanksgiving  Song.    (Last  half  of  it)    Jones-Barbour:  Child  Land  in  Song 

and  Rhythm.    New  York,  Arthur  Schmidt,    p.  28. 

2.  Harvesting.     Smith:  Eleanor  Smitli  Music  Course.     Book  1.     New   York. 

American  Book  Co.    p.  27. 

3.  Thanksgiving  Song.     Hill:   Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten.     Chicago, 

Clayton  F.  Summy.    p.  27. 

Winter  Songs. 

1.  Winter  Time.     Dann:  First  Year  Music.     New  York,  American  Book  Co. 

p.  79. 

2.  Little  Snow  Flakes.    Jones-Barbour:  Child  Land  in  Song  ami  Rhythm.    New 

York.  Arthur  Schmidt,    p.  11. 

3.  Snow  Flakes.    Riley  and  Gaynor :  Songs  of  the  Child  World.    No.  1.    Chicago^ 

John  Church  Co.    p.  71. 

Jaek  Frost  Songs, 

1.  Jack  Frost.    Dann :  First  Year  Music.    New  York,  American  Book  Co.    p.  76. 

2.  Jack  Frost.    Boiitley:  Song  Primer.    Teachers'  Ed.    New  York,  A.  S.  Biirnca 

Co.   p.  as. 

3.  Tingling.    Cady :  Music  Education,  2d  Book.    Chicago,  Ciaytou  F.  Sututtiy. 

p.  57. 
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Christ  m^g  8ong9,  Secular, 

1.  Clirlstmas  Day.    Dana:  First  Year  Music.    New  York,  AmerioaB  Beok  Co. 

p.  77. 

2.  Santa  Claus.    Bentley :  Song  Primer.    Teachers*  Ed.    New  York,  A.  S.  Itarnes 

Co.    p.  28. 

3.  The  Christmas  Tree   (Father  Cliristmas).     Smith:  Modem  Music  Series. 

Book  1.    New  York,  Silver  Burdette  Co.    p.  100. 

Christmas  Tree  Songs. 

1.  Tannenbaum.    Whitehead :  Folk  Songs  and  Other  Songs  for  Children.    Chi- 

cago, Oliver  Dltson  Co. 

2.  Around  the  Christmas  Tree.    Riley  and  Gaynor:  Lilts  and  Lyrics.    Chicago, 

Clayton  F.  Snmmy.    p.  6. 

3.  A  Wonderful  Tree.    Jenks  and  Walker:  Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones. 

Chicago,  Oliver  Ditson  Co.    p.  70. 

Christmas  Songs,  Religiovs, 

1.  The  First  Christmas.    Jenks  and  Walker:  Songs  and  Gamefi  for  the  Llttla 

Ones.    Chicago,  Oliver  Ditson  Co.    p.  26. 

2.  Martin  Luther  Cradle  Hymn,  "Away  in  a  Manger.*' 

3.  Christmas  Carol.     Riley  and  Gaynor:  Songs  of  the  Child  World.    No.  1. 

Chicago,  John  Church  Co.    p.  29. 
3.  Holy  Night,  Silent  Night. 

Patriotic  SongK 

1.  Our  Flag.    Jones-Barbour:  Child  Land  In  Song  and  Rhythm.    New  York, 

Arthur  Schmidt,    p.  22. 

2.  .Vmcricn.    Dann:  First  Year  Music.    New  York,  American  Book  Co.    p.  70. 

3.  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

The  Clock. 

1.  Tick-tock.    Dann :  First  Year  Music.    New  York,  American  Book  Co.    p.  6G. 

2.  Tick-tock.     Neldlinger:    Small   Songs  for   Small   Singers.     New   York,  O. 

Schirmer.    p.  54. 

The  Moon, 

1.  The  Moon  Man.    Jones-Barbour:  Cliild  Land  in  Song  and  Rhythm.     New 

York,  Arthin-  Schmidt,    p.  12. 

2.  The  Moon  and  I.    Dann:  First  Year  Music.  'New  York,  American  Book  Co. 

p.  51. 
2.  Moon  Song.    Hill :  Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten.    Chicago,  Clayton  F. 
Summy.    p.  54. 

The  Stars. 

1.  The  Star.    Jones-Barbour:  Child  Land  in  Song  and  Rhythm.     New  York, 
' '      Arthur  Schmidt,    p.  12. 

2.  Twinkle  T^vinkle  Little  Star.    Elliott;  Mother  Goose  Melodies.    New  York, 

McLaughlin  Bros. 
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3.  AVhen   tlie  Little  Children   Sleep.     Thirty   Songs  for  Children.     Chicago, 

Oliver  Ditson  Co.    p.  36. 
8.  Every  Night.     Tomlins:   Souvenir  Song  Book.     London,  H.  W.  Gray  Co., 

Agents  for  Novelle.    p.  27. 

The  Sun. 

1.  Good-morning  to  the  Snn.    Jones-Barbour:  Child  Land  in  Song  and  Rhythm. 

New  York,  Arthur  Schmidt,    p.  4. 

2.  Sunshine.    Bentley ;  Play  Songs.    New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.    p.  42. 

3.  God's  Love.    Hill :  Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten.    Chicago,  Clayton  P. 

Summy. 

Horning  and  Night, 

1.  Good-morning  Song.     Hill :   Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten.     Chicago, 

Clayton  F.  Summy.    p.  5. 

2.  Day  and  Night.     Bentley:  Song  Primer,  Teachers'  Ed.     New  York,  A.  a 

Barnes  Co.    p.  43. 

2.  Wee  Willie  Winkle.     Crowninshield :  Mother  Goose  Songs  for  Little  Ones. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Milton  Bradley  Co. 

3.  Lullaby  by  Brahms.    (Little  Dust  Man.)    Hill:  Song  Stories  for  the  Kinder- 

garten.   Chicago,  Clayton  F.  Summy.    p.  79. 
3.  Cradle  Song.    Whitehead :  Folk  Songs  and  Otlier  Songs  for  Children.    Chi- 
cago, Oliver  Ditson  Co.    p.  209. 

B!piingy  the  Season. 

1.  Cuckoo,  Cuckoo  Calls  from  the  Wood.    No.  49.    Cady :  Music  Education.    2d 

Book.    Chicago,  Clayton  F.  Summy.    p.  60. 

2.  Spring  is  Coming.     Smith:  Modern  Music  Series  Primer.     Book  1.     New 

York,  Silver  Burdette  Co.    p.  32. 

3.  It  is  Spring.     Knowlton:  Nature  Songs  for  Chlldi*en.     Springfield,  Muss., 

Milton  Bradley  Co.     p.  84. 

Spring,  the  Ruin, 

1.  Raindrops.    Dann :  First  Year  Music.    New  York,  American  Book  Co.    p.  81, 

2.  The  Rainy  Day.    Neidlinger:  Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers.    New  York, 

G.  Schirmer.    p.  4. 

3.  Weather  Song.    Jenks  and  Walker :  Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones.    Chi- 

cago, Oliver  Ditson  Co.    p.  22. 

Spring,  the  Wind, 

1.  Wind  Song  No.  16.     Cady :  .Music  Eclucation.     2d  Book.     Chicago,  Clayton 
-   F.  Summy.    p.  51. 

1.  Kite  Song  No.  17.    Cady:  Music  Education,  2d  Book.    Chicago,  Clayton  F. 

Suinmy.    p.  51. 
.    2.  The  Wind.    Bentley :  Song  Primer.    Teachers'  Ed.    New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes 
Co.    p.  35. 

2.  Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind?     Bentley:   Song  Primer.     Teachers'  Ed.     New 

York,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.    p.  31. 

3.  Kite  Time.    Knowlton:  Nature  Songs  for  Children.    Springfield,  Massl,  Mil- 

ton Bradley  Co.    p.  76. 
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Spring,  the  Birds. 

1.  All  the  Birds  Have  Come  Again.    Jenks  and  Walker :  Songs  and  Games  for 
Little  Ones.    Chicago,  Oliver  Ditson  Co.    p.  28. 

1.  Uobin  Redbreast,  Jones-Barbour:  Child  Land  in  Song  and  Rhythm.     New 

York,  Arthur  Schmidt,    p.  15. 

2.  The  Bluebird.    Xeidlinger;  Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers.    New  York,  G. 

Schirmer.    p.  30, 

2.  The  Robin.    \Velles :  Songs  about  Birds,   thicago,  A.  W.  Muraford.    p.  7. 

3.  The  Robin's  Song.    Neidlinger:  Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers.    New  York, 

G.  Schirmer.    p.  17. 
3.  What   Robin   Told.     Knowlton:   Nature   Songs   for  Children.     Springfield. 

Mass.,  Milton  Bradley  Co.    p.  38. 
3.  The  Nest.    Riley  and  Gaynor :  Songs  of  the  Child  World.    No.  L    Chicago, 

John  Church  Co.    p.  10. 

Spring,  Bees  and  Butterflies. 

1.  May.    Smith :  Eleanor  Smith  Music  Course.    Book  1.    New  York,  American 

Book  Co.    p.  31. 

2.  Butterflies  Are  Flying.    Bentley:  Play  Songs.    New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co, 

p.  4. 

Spring,  the  Garden. 

1.  Mary,  Mary.  Quite  Contrary.     Schaeffer:  Thirty-six  Songs  for  Children. 

Boston.  T.  C.  Birchard  Co.     p.  9.     Or  Elliott:  Mother  Goose  Melodies. 
New  York,  Mcl^aughlin  Bros. 

2.  His  First  Bouquet.     Poulsson  and  Smith:  Songs  of  a  Little  Child's  Day. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Milton  Bradley  Co.    p.  11. 

Spring,  the  Flowers. 

1.  Buttercups.    Jones-Barbour:  Child  Land  In  Song  and  Rhythm.    New  York, 
Arthur  Schmidt,    p.  7. 

1.  Daisies.     Jones-Barbour:   Child  Land  in   Song  and  Rhythm.     New  York, 

Arthur  Schmidt,    p.  6. 

2.  Little  Pussy  Willow.    Dann:  First  Year  Music.    New  York,  American  Book 

Co.    p.  38. 

Easter, 

1.  Bunny.    Neidlinger :  Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers.    New  York,  G.  Schirmer. 

p.  13. 
1.  Little  Yellowhead.    Neidlinger:  Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers.    New  York, 

G.  Schirmer.    p.  53. 
•J.  Nature's  Easter  Story.    Hill :  Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten.    Chicago, 

Clayton  F.  Summy.    p.  37. 
X  E;ister  Voices.    Smith:  Eleanor  Smith  Music  Course.    Book  1.    New  York, 

American  Book  Co.    p.  28. 

J/ay. 

1.  May.    Jones-Barbour:  Child  Land  In  Song  and  Rhythm.    New  York,  Arthur 
Schmidt    p.  8. 
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2.  Cliorus  of  "May."     Knowlton:   Nature  Songs  for  Children.     Springfield, 

Mass.,  Milton  Bradley  Co.    p.  15. 

3.  Come  l4issle  and  I^d.    Whitehead:  Folk  Songs  and  Otlier  Songs  far  Chil- 

dren.   Chicago,  Oliver  Ditson  Co.    p.  2. 

1.  Morning  Hymn.     Jenks  and  Walker:  Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones. 

Chicago,  Oliver  Ditson  Co.  •  p.  7. 

2.  Thanks  for  Dally  Blessings.    Hill:  Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten.    Chi- 

cago, Clayton  F.  Summy.    p.  17. 

3.  God*s  Work.    Hill:  Song  Stories  for  the  KlDdergarten.    Chicago,  Clayton 

F.  Summy.    p.  71, 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS  IN  SPAIN. 

By  Walter  A.  Montgombbt. 
Bpttialitt  to  FarHin  Bimeati(mai  SftUmif  Burtau  tf  EiueaUom, 


CoMTKNTS.— I.  IntrodiiotioB.  n.  Natkuml  primftry  eduoatlon:  lUltoroey— AdmlDlftratlon  of  tht 
primary  tchools— Present  ftate— Private  sohools— Bnrollmeiit  In  primary  sdUMJe— Coit  of  national 
primary  edncatton— Sanitation  and  liealth  U  adioola— ICinlmnm  oorricalnm  of  natlooal  primary 
fchools— Extra-scboiaatlo  activitiee— Teachers'  aalarles  and  pendons— Normal  edioole— Sommary  of 
projected  reforma.  III.  Seoondary  ednoatlon:  Instltatot  general  and  oota|loa.  IV*  Vmtmittj 
edneatioa:  Holidaj  aoone  lor lortlcneri.    V.  Bztra ednoatkoal  afenolea. 


L  INTRODUCTION. 

Though  Spain  maintained  her  neutrality  throughout  the  World 
War,  her  educational,  economic^  and  poUtical  conditions — ^in  all 
countries  inextricably  bound  up  with  each  other — ^were  affected 
nearly  as  much  as  those  of  the  nations  participating  in  it.  In 
France,  England,  and  Itaty,  educational  reforms  began  early  to  press 
for  recognition;  and  popular  education  came  to  be  seen  clearly  as 
the  supreme  means  upon  whose  efficient  organization  depended 
ultimately  the  sahration  of  national  ideals  in  the  perhaps  eyen  more 
trying  period  of  adjustment  after  the  war.  Eyen  Germany  was 
constrained  to  seek  ways  of  adapting  the  schools  to  such  national 
sendee;  and  moyements  like  the  tentative  Begdbtenachule  show  the 
working  of  the  leayen.  In  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  the  dominant 
classes  were  plunged,  almost  oyer  night,  into  enormous  prosperity. 

The  Spanish  Qoyemment  awoke  to  its  opportunities,  as  was 
evidenced  in  many  official  acts.  With  the  approaching  expiration 
of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Spain,  the  minister  of  finance  appointed 
a  commission  to  draft  a  new  bill  for  the  Cortes,  setting  forth  a  com- 
prehensive and  far-reaching  program,  and  calling  for  the  purchase 
and  operation  of  railroads  by  the  state,  and  the  development  and 
utilization  of  all  natural  resources  and  waterpower.  The  minister  of 
public  works  outUned  unprecedentedly  bold  steps  for  a  complete 
economic  reconstruction  of  the  Kingdom,  involving  a  greaUy  en- 
larged sphere  of  activity  and  intervention  by  the  state,  1[)ased  on  an 
intensified  economic  survey  of  all  national  resources.  The  Associa- 
tion of  Spanish  Gvil  Engineers  was  granted  by  the  Government  the 
privilege  of  convening  a  congress  in  Madrid  in  the  spring  of  1919  for 
the  purposiB  of  discussing  numerous  phases  of  national  development 
to  which  tliis  profession  can  contribute.  Among  these  are  elementary 
and  higher  technical  instruction,  the  organization  of  labor,  sanitation 
and  hygiene,  and  social  questions  relating  thereto. 
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The  advent  of  this  material  prosperity,  however,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  results  positively  unfavorable  to  the  spiritual  and  educa- 
tional life  of  the  nation.  It  was  a  prosperity  from  its  very  nature 
unevenly  distributed^  being  confined  virtually  to  the  great  mining 
corporations  of  the  moimtainous  Provinces,  and  to  the  shipping 
companies  of  the  coast  cities.  The  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
soared  beyond  aU  proportion  to  the  wages  and  incomes  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  iiJiabitants  of  the  Kingdom.  The  25,000  or  more 
teachers  of  Spain  foimd  existence  increasingly  diflfieiilt  as  the  war 
went  ou.  The  increasing  economic  pressiu*e  lent  a  welcome  excuse 
to  the  classes  who  are  by  tradition  unfavorably  dispoBed  to  popular 
education  and  constitute  tlirough  the  press  and  the  Cortes  ^  the 
vocal  elements  of  the  nation;  they  declared  all  attempts  to  enlarge 
the  educational  system  out  of  the  question  in  the  face  of  such  dire 
national  stress. 

Against  these  well-organized  forces,  the  schools'  and  the  teachers, 
uninfluential  and  poorly  organized,  could  make  no  headway.  The 
nation-wide  desperation  of  the  teachers  began  to  be  openly  ex- 
pressed in  their  local,  commimal,  and  provincial  assemblies  early  in 
1918,  and  was  voiced  in  a  corporate  demand  for  increased  salaries 
by  the  national  association.  Upon  Don  Santiago  Alba's  acceptance 
of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  in  March,  1918,  the  movement 
received  his  cordial  support,  genuinely  interested  as  he  was  in  the 
improvement  of  the  schools  and  the  welfare  of  the  teachers.  Here 
has  been  no  national,  and  very  slight  local  and  communal,  increase 
in  the  salaries  of  teachers  since  1857,  when  the  present  schorf  system 
was  initiated.  The  average  salary,  of  men  and  women,  has  always 
been  less  than  $200.  Sr.  Alba  planned  systematic  increase  c ' 
salaries  and  far-reaching  reorganization  of  the  entire  educations 
system.  He  contemplated  the  rapid  training  of  an  immediately- 
available  supply  of  primary  teachers  by  sending  a  larger  number  for 
study  abroad  at  one  time  than  ever  before.  A  system  of  Kbrarie- 
and  intensive  institute  courses  for  teachers  already  in  active  work 
were  also  planned. 

Unfortimately  for  the  success  of  Ins'  plans,  Sr.  Albans  only  nucleus 
of  aid  was  foimd  in  the  socialists,  whose  very  support  could  but 
discredit  his  cause  before  the  nation,  inasmuch  as  they  were  held 
responsible  for  the  serious  strikes  of  1917.  Sr.  Alba's  policies,  calling 
for  nearly  five  million  dollars  to  be  used  for  more  and  better  schools, 
and  especially  for  increasing  the  salary  of  all  teachers  to  a  minimimi 
of  $300  per  annum,  encountered  powerful  opposition  from  many 
quarters. 

1 A  minority  of  Infloentiy  lailHdnali  md  fntfmtkm  Bcmptpca  coDttttotod  csDm^tioai  to  a  i 
ftneral  ttaUmeot. 
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Six  months  of  factional  struggle  in  the  Spanish  Cabinet  ensued, 
centering  around  the  actiyities  of  Sr.  Alba,  and  culminated  in  the 
definite  refusal  of  the  majority  to  assent  to  his  reforms,  and  in. his 
resignation.  Count  Romanones,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  formerly 
minister  of  public  instruction,  a  man  of  liberal  views,  believed  to  be 
in  sympathy  ¥dth  Sr.  Alba's  main  plans,  and  acceptable  to  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Kingdom,  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  But  the  storm 
raised  was  fomented  by  the  liberal  element  of  the  nation  at  large, 
and  could  not  be  laid  by  any  half-way  measures.  The  liberals 
continued,  in  every  issue  of  a  minority  of  influential  journals,  to  set 
before  the  nation  the  elements  that  had  compassed  the  downfall  of 
the  minister  of  public  instruction.  Early  in  November,  1918,  the 
resignations  of  the  entire  Cabinet  were  called  for,  and  Count  Roma- 
nones  was  asked  by  the  King  to  form  a  new  ministry.  It  is  true 
that  other  causes,  international  in  character,  were  also  operative  in 
precipitating  these  events;  but  the  significant  fact  remains  that  the 
position  taken  by  a  progressive  minister  of  public  instruction  fur- 
nished the  clearly  marked  line  of  cleavage  leading  to  the  resignation 
of  a  ministry  originally  selected  for  its  personal  strength  and  political 
experience.^ 

The  pressure  of  the  demand  for  increased  salaries  was  undimimshed 
by  the  change  of  ministers.  More  successful  than  his  predecessor, 
Count  Romanones,  just  before  he  became  premier,  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  ministry  to  an  increase  of  the  salaries  of  primary  teachers 
ranging  from  a  maximum  of  $1,000  per  annum  to  a  Tninimnm  of 
$300.  Subject  as  the  decree  was  to  serious  modifications  in  actual 
practice,  it  yet  constituted  a  signal  proof  of  the  power  of  public 
sentiment.  The  teachers,  too,  through  their  associations,  not  only 
bore  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  for  increased  salaries,  but  they 
pressed  for  urgent  reform  on  the  administrative  as  well  as  on  the 
purely  instructional  side  of  the  schools.  They  repeatedly  sub- 
mitted these  reforms  in  recommendations  to  the  minister,  which  will 
be  discussed  under  their  several  heads. 

IL  NATIONAL  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

ILLITERAOT. 

In  1916  Spain  had  an  estimated  popidation  of  twenty  and  a  half 
million.  The  figtu'es  for  illiteracy  are  not  tabulated  for  that  year, 
i.ut  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  they  did  not  fall  below  that  of  the 
}  (iar  1910,  when  nearly  twelve  million  people  of  all  ages,  a  percentage 
of  59.35,  were  reported  as  unable  to  read  and  write.  Indeed,  with 
the  continuous  closing  gf  primary  schools  in  all  parts  of  rural  Spain 

iFortlMsaggwttonofaomeof  the  sboTe  Unes  of  dliouwiflp  aoknowltdfiiMot  is  nuMto  to  tbt  vvy 
iUnsilMUqg  Totam*  U  JBlMMioii  iHMoMl  bj  Don  Caaar  SUid  j  CorMi,  ICadrid*  l»li. 
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Ibrongfa  ]nck  of  hmds  to  attract  teadiiere;  it  is  possiUe  that  Hie  iBit- 
eracy  for  the  latter  year  would  surpaaa  0vreii  the  hi^  figure  given. 
The  Provincee  showing  greatest  illiteracy  (estimated,  1916)  are  as 
follows:  Afaner  a,  Malaga,  Jaen,  Albacete,  Murcia,  the  Canaries, 
Ciudad,  Real,  Cordoba,  CatiBon  y  AMcente,  aU  of  whidi  range  above 
70  per  cent.  Those  showing  illiteracy  raoging  below  40  per  cent  are 
Segovia,  Buigos,  Palencia,  Madrid,  Alava  y  Smtander.  The  decrease 
in  illiteracy  has  been  slow  mice  1860,  ts^ma  atatinticB  were  fiist  gath- 
ered for  the  nation  at  huge.  Li  tiiat  year  the  percentage  was  75.52; 
in  1877,  70.01 ;  in  1887,  68.01 ;  in  1900,  63.78.  iSpain's  leaden  have 
never  been  slow  to  recognize  tiie  eoEtrenke  serionaneas  of  this  menace; 
but  beyond  a  few  provisions  in  the  national  budget,  and  those  of  the 
moqt  advanced  communes  for  a  supplementaiy  fund  f<Mr  teacfaeis 
holding  night  schools  for  adults — seldom  rising  for  the  individual 
above  S50 — ^nothing  constructive  has  been  attempted.  Sr.  Alba 
worked  upon  definite  ideas  along  Uiis  line,  but  his  brief  tenure  of 
office  precluded  the  realization  of  hk  sdiemes.  In  1916  tiiroi^out 
Spain  12,713  separate  classes  were  conducted  for  the  instructioii  of 
adult  men  and  women.  At  a  meeting  of  Ae  Nati(mal  Assembly  of 
Teachers  held  in  Madrid  in  February,  1918,  resolutions  were  passed, 
calling  upon  the  Government  to  take  vigQroUB  measures  for  the  ea^ 
pression  of  illiteracy.  It  was  recommended  that  the  Oovenuuent 
should: 

1.  Not  permit  any  man  to  vote  who  could  not  read  or  write. 

2.  Not  issue  an  iKmorable  discharge  to  the  soldier  who  remained  illiterate. 

8.  See  that  the  law  be  enforced  forbidding  tiie  admioHan  of  a  wcrikman  into  an 
industry  withofzt  a  certificate  of  inslruclioa. 

ADIONISTBATION  OF  THE   PBIMART  SCHOOLS. 

The  legal  administration  ol  the  schook  of  Spain  is  under  the 
supreme  con^ol  ot  the  minister  of  pubUe  instiuctioii,  an  o£ELcial 
created  in  1900,  appointed  by  the  King,  and  sitting  as  a  member  of 
the  royal  Cabinet.  He  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  to  that 
body  periodically  the  state  of  education  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
with  recommendations  for  its  encouragement  and  improvement.  In 
>iim  is  vested  the  appointment,  to  be  approved  by  the  King  and  Cabi- 
net, of  all  educational  officials,  administrative  and  instructional. 
Taking  tip  first  the  basic  division  of  the  system  of  public  instruction, 
that  of  primary  education,  next  under  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  ranlra  the  director  of  primary  education  (created  in  1911 ), 
responsible  to  the  minister  and  with  special  charge  of  the  adminis- 
trative and  inspectional  sides  of  that  branch  of  public  instruction. 
Immediately  subordinate  to  the  director  general  are  the  provincial 
inspectors,  named  by  the  minister  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
'i)nner,  who  are  charged  with  the  periodical  visitation  of  Ae  local 
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primary  schools,  the  assomblnig  and  instruction  of  the  local  juntas  in 
their  duties  and  powers,  and  the  submission  of  full  and  regular  reports 
to  the  office  of  the  director  general.  For  the  49  Provinces,  which 
embrace  the  24,299  national  primary  schools,  there  are  171  inspectors 
and  subinspectors.  The  number  is  three  times  that  of  10  years  ago. 
They  rank  in  nine  categories,  according  to  length  of  service  and  salary. 
Upon  their  enei^  and  the  d^ree  of  fidelity  with  which  they  discharge 
their  duties  hinges  vii  ally  the  well-being  of  the  system.  Responsible 
to'  the  provincial  inspectors,  and  reqi^red  by  law  to  cooperate  with 
them,  are  the  local  juntas  (committees).  These  are  named  by  the 
ayufytamierUos  (boards)  of  the  respective  mimicipalities,  and  consist 
of  the  alcalde  (mayor)  ex  officio  and  designated  members,  including 
one  or  more  householders  who  are  patrons  of  the  primary  schools.  In 
the  juntas  are  vested  the  powers  of  frequent  visitation  and  general 
oversight  of  the  local  schools,  their  enrollment,  physical,  and  social 
conditions.  The  juntas  have  no  financial  duties  or  powers  whatsoever, 
all  such,  relative  to  the  establishment  or  mai  itcnanoe  of  the  schools, 
remaining  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ayurUarnienios.  Upon  the 
periodical  visitations  of  the  pat>v]ncial  inspectors  the  juntas  are 
required  to  assist  them  in  every  way  in  their  inspection  ot  the  primary 
schools  and  to  meet  in  conference  and  to  formulate  with  them  the 
needs  of  the  schools. 

Despite  this  inspectional  machinery,  it  is  estimated  that  one-third 
of  the  schools  of  this  grade  go  un  visited  each  year.  L6on  had  618 
schools  unvisited  in  1917,  and  many  Provinces  have  as  many  as  100, 
200,  or  even  300  such  schools.  Some  explanation  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  for  many  zones  the  posts  of  inspectors  have,  for  various 
reasons,  been  intermittenily  vacant.  A  brighter  side  of  the  picture, 
however,  is  presented  in  Cadiz,  which  leads  with  all  the  schools 
visited  within  the  period  of  two  years,  in  the  Balearic  Isles,  and 
Valladolid,  with  all  but  a  veiy  few  visited.  Inspectors  claim  in  their 
defense  that  they  have  been  made  responsible  for  zones  besides  their 
own,  and  that  in  many  instances  they  can  not  secure  reports  as  to 
location  of  actually  existent  schools.  They  complain  of  tho  indiffer- 
ence of  secretaries  of  the  ayuntamientoe  in  furnishing  information 
that  schools  have  been  closed;  and  that,  further,  despite  their 
activity  in  locaUties  where  the  need  of  new  schools  is  most  urgent, 
and  their  clear  outlining  of  the  legal  terms  on  which  such  localities 
may,  in  cooperation  with  the  State,  secure  the  needed  schools,  they 
are  unable  to  arouse  interest  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities.  In 
brief,  they  maintain  that  the  law  for  compulsory  education  of  June  23, 
1909,  is  not  enforced  for  the  larger  number  of  the  municipalities, 
which  neglect  to  draw  up  or  revise  the  annual  aohool  registration 
reports. 
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In  January,  1918,  a  numerous  committee  of  the  National  Aeaociar 
tion  of  Inspectois  waited  upon  the  minist^  of  public  instructum  and 
the  director  general  of  primary  educaiion,  and  presented  as  the  com- 
posite sense  of  that  body,  for  enactment  into  law,  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations, the  saUent  ones  of  which  are  here  given: 

1.  Both  men  and  women  inspectors  should  be  required  to  remain 
not  lees  than  8  or  10  days  in  the  rural  distiicls  and  Tillages  of  their 
zones,  nsiting  and  studying  all  the  schools,  and  ftTamining  personally 
as  many  boys  and  girls  as  pi^ble;  upon  this  material  they  aho\ild 
present  ample  reports,  to  be  published  by  the  director  genend  of 
primary  education.  In  turn,  the  inq>ectorB  should  be  relieyed  ta 
far  as  possible  of  clerical  labolr,  and  diould  be  sent  to  provincia/ 
sections  to  estabK^  personal  relations  with  the  local  civil  officials. 

2.  General  questionnaires  should  be  drawn  up  and  sent  to  aO 
teachers  of  primary  schooJa,  inquiring  as  to  dumges  and  reforms 
deemed  most  urgent  for  the  development  of  the  schools. 

3.  The  Government  should  at  once  take  up  (he  constructioii  of 
school  buildings  of  modem  and  sanitary  type,  and  on  sites  answering 
the  legal  requirtfnentSy  and  should  at  once  take  steps  to  improve  the 
existing  ones,  borrowing  money  and  issuing  bonds  cm  the  national 
credit. 

4.  Every  school  building  erected  in  villages  of  less  than  1,000 
inhabitants  should  have  annexed  to  it  a  teaches  dwelling  conforming 
to  sanitary  and  architectural  requirements. 

5.  Every  eSart  should  be  directed  by  school  authorities,  both 
municipal  and  national,'  to  imjKTove  the  school  attendance,  and  to 
awaken  educaticmal  interest  by  the  incentives  of  school  lunches,  play- 
grounds, librarieB,  school  loan  funds,  and  all  extrsrscholastic  acdvities 
possible. 

6.  In  agricultural  and  industrial  communities,  at  least  one  full 
section  of  daily  work  in  school  should  be  required  of  all  children  over 
10  years  of  age  whose  labor  is  usually  regarded  as  necessary  for  ihe 
aid  of  the  f aUier  in  the  support  of  the  family. 

7.  All  inspectors  and  local  teachers  should  be  required  to  take  part 
in  all  activities  oi  their  respective  spheres,  studying  and  worldng  for 
the  development  erf  all  matters  relating  to  education  of  the  children, 
and  the  correction  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

8.  All  matters  relating  to  the  visitation  of  [nivate  schools  should  be 
passed  upon  by  the  body  of  inspectors;  and,  unless  otherwise  agreed 
upon,  the  scope  of  such  visits  will  be  restricted  to  points  of  hygiene 
and  ethics.  ^ 

9.  In  rural  schods  special  importance  should  be  attached  to  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  teaching,  and  in  those  of  minlog  and 
industrial  centers  to  elementary  technology  and  related  sciences- 
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10.  There  should  be  established  in  iHt>yincial  capitals  special  schools 
for  adults,  analogous  to  those  projected  for  men,  to  give  to  women 
ample  preparation  for  vocational  work. 

11.  Inspectors  should  have  the  power  of  intervening  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  rights  of  teachers. 

12.  Tenure  of  ofBice  for  inspectors  should  be  better  saf^uarded, 
inspectors  being  removable  from  office  only  by  royal  decree,  and  upon 
proven  charges  of  incompetence  or  bad  conduct. 

13.  In  every  provincial  capital  there  should  be  established  a  weU- 
equipped  permanent  pedagogical  museum  and  school  exposition. 

PBESENT   STATE   OF  THE   NATIONAL   PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  national  primary  schools  of  Spain  are  administered  according 
to  the  territorial  lines  of  the  49  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom.  They 
are  taught  by  teachers  who  are  paid  whoUy  or  in  part  out  of  the 
national  treasury.  In  1916  they  included  7,409  one-room  schools  iar 
boys  and  7,076  for  girls;  243  graded  schools  for  boys,  158  for  girls; 
8,935  mixed  graded,  and  479  for  very  young  children,  a  total  of  24,299 
national  primary  schools  in  the  Kingdom.  In  10  years,  only  250 
new  school  buildings  have  been  reported  as  erected  in  the  entire 
country.  In  1917,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  late  Deputy 
Oiner  de  los  Rios,  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Cortes,  appointed 
to  investigate  educational  conditions,  from  27,000  to  40,000  schools 
were  lacking  of  the  number  contemplated  even  by  the  establishing 
law  of  1857.^  Sr.  Alba's  projected  reforms  included  the  establish- 
ment of  20,000  additional  schools  within  eight  months,  with  modern 
sanitation  and  equipment  and  the  guarantee  of  the  appointment  of 
that  number  of  men  and  women  teachers  within  that  period. 

The  number  of  schools  vacant  for  one  or  more  years  constitutes  the 
most  serious  problem  the  educational  authorities  have  to  face.'  The 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  minister  of  pubhc  instruction  be 
authorized  by  law  to  transfer  from  the  State  back  to  the  commune 
all  responsibility  for  such  a  school  remaining  vacant  for  three  years. 

In  the  phase  of  primary  education,  naturally  most  efficient,  that  of 
the  graded  schools  located  in  the  centers  of  population,  dissatisfaction 
is  expressed  by  Spanish  educational  thinkers  with  tJlie  infrequency 
with  which  they  are  visited  and  the  continued  failure  to  secure  reports 

1  ThlssMiiisaaovMiUtemMittii  theU^oltlMesttmatobj  Count  RomanonM,  thtn  mloistor  of  publto 
iiistniotlon,lnhlaiii«inofUforl9ia    HepotthonitmboratMTBfohoolB. 

The  statement  U  made  In  La  Bsonala  Modama  for  Septambar,  1917,  that  thara  ware  in  that  year  30.000 
to\^tis  and  villages  in  Spain  without  sdiools  and  wlthoiat  teachers;  that  8,000,000  children  were,  at  one 
time,  not  in  the  lohools;  and  thai  WfiOO  man  and  woumb  ware  needed  in  additiflii  tothoaa  already  in 
service. 

I  Evuk  in  the  Proflnoa  of  NaTarra,  which,  nntfl  NoTambar,  1918»  had  charge  of  Its  own  public  school 
aystem,  an  attempt  to  require  all  incoming  teachers  to  take  the  schools  longest  Tacant  mat  with  bat  doobtfal 
success.    The  maiimnm  salary  af  taOOIinot  ioflldawt  to  attract  aaw  taachaw, 
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on  many  of  them.  Persistent  attempts  have  been  made,  both  by 
local  teachers'  associations  and  the  press,  to  have  all  the  royal  decrees 
relating  to  them  reduced  to  one  section  of  the  code. 

The  clearest  exposition  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  graded 
schools  was  made  in  the  recommendations  of  the  graded-schod 
teachers'  division  of  the  National  Association  at  their  meeting  of  1917. 
The  reforms  then  urged  included  greater  care  in  the  matter  of  the 
appointment  of  graded-school  directors,  less  regard  to  political  and 
personal  influence,  and  participaticm  by  the  teaching  force  in  such 
appointment,  sanctioned  by  the  inspector;  enlarged  responsibiliiy  for 
the  directors  in  the  recommendations  of  the  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  for  appointment,  including  at  least  one  supply  teacher;  the 
formulation  of  programs  of  study,  exercises,  and  school  excursiozis,  in 
cooperation  with  the  section  teachers,  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
regional  delegate  in  the  Cortes  for  presentation  to  the  educational 
committee  of  that  body. 

These  recommendations  bore  fruit  in  the  very  progressive  royal 
decree  of  S^tember  10,  1918,  the  salient  points  of  which  are  as 
follows: 

1.  In  graded  ochools  in^trttction  diall  be  given  in  the  aabjecta  determined  lor 
national  schools  by  present  legialatian  now  in  force. 

2.  The  local  junta  for  the  school,  named  according  to  law  by  the  aywntamiatiOf 
shall  have  wider  latitude  as  to  prescribing  hours,  division  of  classes,  etc.,  and  espe- 
cially in  organizing  school  outings,  excursions,  etc.    The  director  shall  have  wider 
and  more  definite  duties,  especially  in  visiting  classes,  and  correspondingly  man 
thorough  and  frequent  reports  to  the  inspector. 

3.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  graded  schools  shaU  not  exceed  50  for  each 
section,  except  in  cases  of  exigency,  sparsity  of  population,  or  other  valid  reason 
agreed  upon  by  the  director  and  insx>ector. 

4.  The  director,  advised  by  the  teachers,  shall  lay  before  the  local  junta  the  physical 
needs  of  the  schools  as  a  whole  and  by  grades,  and  all  necessary  equipment  shall  be 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

5.  All  pupila  admitted  shall  have  completed  the  sixth  year  of  their  age,  been  vac- 
cinated, and  be  suffering  from  no  contagious  disease.  All  corporal  punishment  shall 
be  forbidden.  The  State  and  the  local  junta  combined  shall  furnish  books  and 
paper  free,  and  in  girls'  schools  all  equipment  and  material  for  household  and  domestic 
instruction  free,  the  finished  products  to  be  the  property  of  the  school.  All  provisions 
shall  be  made  for  sanitation,  light,  and  ventilation. 

6.  Tiie  directors  and  teadiers  shall  take  part  in  all  extca-scholastic  activities  of 
the  school  and  community  pertaining  to  the  improvement  of  sdiool  conditions. 
School  outings  and  excursions  of  a  didactic  nature  shall  be  held  at  proper  intervals, 
and  the  children  shall  be  required  to  keep  diaries  and  records  of  the  same,  examined 
and  graded  by  teachers,  samples  of  which  shall  be  forwarded  ultimately  to  the  director 
genearal  of  primary  education. 

7.  Bvery  graded  school  shall  maintain  a  circulating  library,  a  branch  of  the 
Mutual  Loan  Society,  regularly  organized  according  to  law,  school  lunches,  and 
facilities  for  dressmaking  and  tailoring.  Anthropological  measurements  of  each 
child  shall  be  taken  upon  entering  and  leaving  school.  A  committee  of  teachers  shaU, 
BO  far  as  possible,  give  motion  pictiures  and  lectures  and  hold  conferencoB,  local  and 
district,  and  maintain  international  correspondence  with  teachers  of  other  countries. 
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8.  Special  provisioDfl  shall  be  oiade  by  the  director  and  teaching  f6rce  (or  the 
inBtniction  of  adults  by  lectures  and  special  courses  in  mathematics,  languages, 
drawing,  and  the  rudiments  of  science,  keeping  always  in  view  the  needs,  predominant 
industries,  etc.,  o!  the  locality.  Qualified  persons  in  the  community  shall  be  called 
upon  by  the  director  to  confer  with  him  informally  at  least  once  a  mcmth  upon  civic 
matters  aa  related  to  the  schools,  especially  those  touching  callings  and  industriea 
into  ^idiich  pupils  are  moet  likely  to  enter.  The  duties  and  powers  of  the  director  of 
classes  for  adults  shall  be  similar  to  those  he  possesses  in  the  day  schools. 

In  these  provisions,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  seen  a  uniform  advance 
toward  an  efficient  correlation  of  the  administrative  parts  of  the 
system;  an  enlarged  social  and  civic  activity  by  the  teaching  force, 
with  articulation  of  primary  education  with  community  life;  an 
enrichment  of  the  content  of  the  schools,  and,  inclusive  of  all  these, 
a  scientific  attention  to  the  physical  and  recreational  upbuilding 
of  the  children.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  financial  proTiaions  to 
make  the  decree  effective  will  soon  be  made. 

PRIVATE   SCHOOLS. 

In  1916  the  total  number  of  eohook  privately  founded  or  main- 
tained by  private  aid,  assimilated  to  the  national  schools  and  subject 
to  governmental  supervision,  was  6,367;  the  great  majority  are  those  « 
founded,  maintained,  and  taught  by  the  religious  orders.  They 
enjoy  almost  entire  freedom  in  courses  and  methods,  the  inspection 
of  them  required  by  law  being  usually  restricted  to  their  sanitation 
and  training  in  ethics.  Of  private  schools  not  under  religious  con- 
trol, conducted  wholly  or  in  part  in  English,  French,  or  German,  and 
intended  primarily  for  ohihh^en  of  foreigneiB,  there  were  116.  The 
latter  are  naturally  grouped  in  commercial  and  diplomatic  centera 
Mid  are  largely  patronized  by  the  children  of  the  noble  and  wealthy 
few,  especially  those  not  in  sympathy  with  the  new  social  and  political 
order  in  Spain. 

Some  of  the  schools  founded  by  private  benefactions  and  closely 
assimilated  to  the  national  primary  schools  are  excellent  and  pro- 
gressive, the  salaries  paid  bcdng  far  above  the  average  for  the  Gov- 
ernment schools  and  the  buildings  and  equipment  modem  and 
sanitary.  A  sample  of  this  ^rpe  of  school  is  the  group  entitled  *'Lit 
Colonia  Garcia  Diego,"  situated  in  the  city  of  Ciordoba.  It  pays 
teachers  $270  the  first  year  and  guarantees  periodical  increases  of  $25 
up  to  $500,  with  retirement  at  65  years  at  $250  and  a  modem  dwelling. 
Such  teachers  are  also  under  express  obligation  to  serve  the  com- 
munity, being  required  to  impart  instruction  to  adults,  men  and 
women. 

Other  private  schools  are  above  the  average  in  progressiveness 
and  efficiency.  A  nimiber  distinctively  seciilar  show  the  influence 
of  Ferrer's  life  and  pedagogical  teachings,  which,  exercised  as  they 
were  in  the  city  of  Barcelona,  in  the  10  years  preceding  his  execution 
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in  1909,  could  not  but  have  their  influence.  Especially  in  their  prac- 
tice of  coeducation  as  a  preference,  they  have  been  imitated  by  the 
schools  of  repubhcan  and  socialistic  tinge.^ 

Most  noteworthy  among  the  schools  conducted  avowedly  under 
religious  influences,  but  not  by  members  of  an  order,  are  those 
commonly  called,  from  the  name  of  their  organizer  and  teacher,  a 
former  barrister  and  student  of  social  problems,  the  "Siurot  System," 
though  their  official  title  is  "The  Schools  of  the  Sacred  Heart." 
They  are  located  in  the  town  of  Huelva,  in  the  Province  of  Andalusia, 
and  enroU  1,000  boys.  Maintained  by  private  and  voltmtaiy  sub- 
scriptions, they  are  housed  in  buildings  of  the  plainest  character, 
originally  a  seventeenth  century  convent;  but  sanitation,  fresh  air, 
and  good  food  are  regarded  as  essentials.  They  proceed  entirely 
upon  the  theory  of  the  predominant  importance  of  the  graphic  method 
of  instruction,  with  its  appeal  to  the  pupils'  imagination  and  interest 
Mind  and  memory  are  cultivated  and  stimulated  by  the  dramatio 
and  skillful  use  of  the  pupils  themselves  as  material. 

The  eement-flooied  basement  is  marked  off  into  squares,  each 
pupil  having  his  own  allotment  ot  space  on  which  to  reprodnoe 
material  both  from  blackboard  demonstration  and  erf  original  de- 
sign. The  applicati<m  of  the  method  to  the  several  subjects  taug^  jb 
of  interest.  In  geography  the  traditional  start  is  made  with  the 
physical  elements;  the  nnique  feature  is  the  intensive  and  leisurely 
study  of  the  large  contour  map  of  Spain,  modeled  in  cement.  Thor- 
ough familiarity  with  this  is  absolutely  prerequisite  to  the  pupil's 
passing  on  to  the  lai^e  line  map  drawn  upon  the  waU.  Tlienext  step 
is  to  fit  into  the  setting  ol  coast,  plain,  hill,  and  mountain  the  centers 
of  population,  acccmipanied  by  the  e^positicm  of  reasons  for  origioAl 
settlement,  and  the  local  productions  and  industries.  Then  conies 
the  study  of  pohtical  and  civic  divisions,  with  means  at  intercommu- 
nication. BBstoiical  oonnJections  are  always  woven  in,  (rften  with- 
out the  pupil's  realioing  that  he  is  learning  anything  outside  of 
geography.  The  hour  of  examination  upon  the  morning's  instruction, 
so  far  from  beiog  a  dreaded  burden,  becomes  by  the  aid  of  games  a 
'diversion.  Each  boy  as  he  takes  part  calls  out  the  name  of  some  place, 
person,  or  event  connected  with  the  country  selected,  or  if  Uie 
method  of  debate  is  adopted,  the  detailed  facts  of  instruction  become 
vitaUzed  by  tiie  personal  interest  and  emotions  of  the  pupil.  Spanish 
history  connects  with  geography  by  the  use  of  the  physical  geography 
divisions  already  established.  Pupils  representing  the  succession 
of  tribal  and  racial  groups  that  entered  Spain  take  positions  agreed 
upon  after  preUminary  study,  and  deject  the  resoltant  oonflicts, 
fusions,  readjustments,  and  ethical,  governmental,  and  economic 

1  The  Iif«  of  Frandsco  Pemr,  by  Wm.  Afoher  (19U),  pp.  ltf-«;  La  EacneU  Mod«ma»  hj  ft.  Fetvir 
fobUilNd  toy  tt»  r emr  AaMfllalton  (ItlS). 
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resolts.  Similarlj,  period  after  period  of  Spanish,  medieval,  and 
modem  history  is  portrayed ,  involving  the  wider  study  of  nations 
affected  by  contact  with  Spain  and  Spanish  civilization.  The  claim 
is  made  for  this  unique  method  of  historical  instruction  that  it  results 
in  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  read  all  that  can  be  secured 
outside  the  school  bearing  on  historical  events.  In  arithmetic  the 
graphic  method  b^ins  with  homely  proverbs,  such  as  Coda  oveja 
con  su  pareja  (Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together),  and  applies  the  prin- 
ciple of  Ukeness  to  the  four  basic  processes  of  this  subject.  Thence 
the  pupils  proceed  to  play  at  being  units,  tens,  dividends,  quotients, 
etc.,  applying  the  same  methods  of  visualization  on  through  the  more 
complex  stages  into  geometry  and  algebra. 

The  results  on  the  sides  of  morals  and  behavior  accruing  from  the 
training  in  these  schools  are  reported  as  being  even  more  noteworthy 
than  those  on  the  mental  side.  Accoimts  of  the  condition  of  the 
prospective  pupils  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  these  schools 
represented  them  as  at  a  low  stage,  which,  indeed,  culminated  in 
such  scenes  as  to  cause  Sr.  Siurot  himself,  then  an  advocate  in  good 
practice,  to  abandon  his  profession  and  devote  himself  to  so  vital  a 
task  as  the  reclamation  of  these  future  citizens  of  Spain. 

These  schools  early  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  and,  encouraged  by  English  visitors,  aocommo- 
dations  have  be^i  provided  for  the  training  of  80  teachers  in  this 
method.  International  educational  arrangements  with  France  and 
England  are  contemplated  whereby  this  system  may  be  studied  and 
its  practical  featjjres  carried  as  ''an  educational  evangel  to  other 
countries." 

SNBOLLBfBMT  IN  PRIHABT  80HOOL8. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  national  primary  schods  for  1916  was 
estimated  at  1,712,261,  and  the  average  attendance  at  approximately 
1,183,667,  a  percentage  of  67.  This  enrollment  of  less  than  one  and 
three-fourths  millions  on  an  estimated  general  population  of  twenty 
millions  is  disproportionately  low.  The  absence  of  a  provision  in  the 
school  law  definitely  fixing  the  compulsory  school  age  renders  any 
treatment  of  this  subject  unsatisfactory.  The  total  enrollment  in 
the  private  primary  schools  of  all  kinds  is  estimated  at  800,000.  No 
figures  are  available  for  attendance,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  thht  the 
percentage  is  higher  than  for  the  national  schools,  because  of  the 
greater  interest  of  their  patrons,  as  evidenced,  among  other  tilings,  by 
willingness  to  pay  fees  for  instruction. 

The  disorepanoy  between  the  enrollment  and  the  attendance 
figures  in  the  national  primary  schools  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
explained  for  the  capital  cities  of  the  most  populous  Provinces  by 
the  existence  of  the  private  schools  above  mentioned.    The  city  of 
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Barcelona  may  perhaps  be  tak^i  as  a  fair  example  of  this  sitaatioii. 
In  this  oity  a  unique  legal  arrangement  exists  whereby  private 
schools  are  subsidised  by  the  ayurUamierUos  but  not  coimted  as 
belonging  ^to  the  public-school  system.  On  the  city's  estimated 
school  population  of  82,000,  only  16,000  children  are  enrolled  in  the 
nationid  schools  of  all  kinds.  The  attendance  on  private  schools  of 
all  kinds  was  estimated  at  50,000.  Hiis  leaves  16,000  children  of 
school  age  still  imaccounted  for,  and  in  the  most  progressive  city  of 
the  Eongdom.  Speaking  for  the  Kingdom  at  large,  it  is  estimated 
that  a  total  of  from  two  to  three  million  children  of  school  age  receive 
no  instruction  whatsoever. 

Nonattendance,  or  poor  attendance,  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
rural  primary  schools  is  assumed  by  all  the  educational  writers  of 
Spain.*  Teachers  complain  of  the  unwarrantable  extension  by  Uie 
school  administrators  of  the  radii  of  school  districts.  Others  empha- 
size the  almost  insuperable  diffiicultiee  country  children  have  in 
reaching  schools  and  the  disastrous  physicid  effects  upon  them  of 
the  lack  of  school  hmohes  and  facilities  for  drying  clothes  and  shoes. 
They  blame  the  rotation  of  farm  work  for  the  recurrent  periods  of 
absence  and  indifference  and  the  call  of  the  industrial  centers  for 
children  woriters  from  the  tenderest  years. 

The  local  ayuntamiefitos,  also,  with  whom  rests  all  financial  respon- 
sibility for  the  schools,  are  blamed  by  teachers  and  inspectors  for 
neglect  of  manifest  duties  as  regards  both  the  selection  of  schcx)! 
sites  and  the  upkeep  of  the  schools  after  they  are  estaUished. 

I* 

COST   OF  NATIONAL  PBIMABY   EDUCATION. 

The  total  amount  expended  by  the  Grovernment  upon  national 
primary  education  in  1917  was  S6,894,235,  a  alight  decrease  from 
that  for  1916  but  an  increase  of  33}  per  cent  since  1902.  On  the 
basis  of  a  population  estimated  in  1917  at  20,876,844,  this  was  an 
expenditure  of  34  cents  per  capita,  or  for  each  child  oi  school  age, 
$4.28.* 

By  the  law  of  1902  local  aywrUamientoa  w^re  empowered  to  appro- 
priate annually  from  local  taxes  additional  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  necessary  assistant  teachers  and  for  the  upkeep  of  the  schools,  the 
same  to  be  applied  for  by  the  juntas  and  approved  by  the  {n-ovincial 
inspectors.  Statistics  are  not  available  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  ayuntairaientos  have  availed  themselves  of  this  law. 

1  SlUd  7  CorMs,  in  the  chapter  Ia  Baeuela  PiibUca. 

sit  should  be  borne  in  nliid,  howerer,  that  this  oaknlatlaa  tafcea  aeoonnt  only  of  Ithainr  moia  than  one 
and  one-half  mlUi  on  chUdnneiiroUad,  and  xu)t  of  the  aven  laiSBr  niuiibai  wbo,  it  la  clalnod,  ahoold  bo 
enrolled  but  a  re  not. 
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SANITATION    AND  HEALTH  OF  SCHOOLS. 

In  an  Proyinoes  sohook  of  insanitary  oonditions  aie  roported. 
Those  of  the  Baleario  Isles  make  the  best  showing;  those  of  Barce- 
lona, both  city  and  Provincei  the  worst,  with  more  than  640  reported 
in  bad  condition.  In  the  oity  of  Madrid  there  are  69  municipal 
schools  combining  oonditions  both  unhygienio  and  mipedagogical, 
and  the  Proyince  of  Madrid  has  266  such  schools.  It  is  difficult  to 
fix  responsibility  for  the  physical  condition  of  school  buildingsi 
because  comparatiyely  few  of  the  latter  are  owned  by  the  State.  In 
10  ProTinces  no  school  buildings  are  reported  as  owned  by  the  State, 
and  most  ProTinces  report  only  very  few.  Accurate  statistiai  are 
not  ayailable.  The  estimate  is  based  upon  informal  reports  of 
teachers  that  at  least  16,000  schoob  in  Spain  constitute  a  menace 
to  the  health  and  life  of  Uie  children  attending  them. 

There  is  scarcely  a  Province  in  which  the  children  of  all  of  the 
schools  are  vaccinated.  The  record  is  unsatisfactory  throughout 
the  Kingdom.  Even  the  city  of  Madrid  has  five  schools  in  which 
few,  if  any,  of  the  children  have  been  vaccinated.  There  are,  how- 
ever, legal  and  municipal  regulations  requiring  vaccination. 

By  royal  decree  of  December  21,  1017,  school  medical  inspection 
was  established  in  Madrid  and  Barcelona,  and  an  institute  of  school 
hygiene  was  founded  at  Madrid.  This  is  to  be  directed  by  a  council 
of  which  the  director  general  of  primary  education  shall  be  chaiiman. 
It  is  composed  of  the  inspector  general  of  the  medico-soholaatio  divi- 
sion, of  the  secretary  of  the  institute,  and  of  members  chosen  from 
teachers  of  upper  normal  schools,  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy, the  Academies  of  Medicine  and  Natural  Sciences,  and  the 
Higher  School  of  Architecture.  Upon  the  publication  of  the  decree, 
the  institute  was  required  to  oiganize  the  following  courses:  Pae- 
dology; care  of  children;  school  hygiene;  anthropology  and  physi- 
ology of  the  abnormal;  digestive  system  of  diildren.  Only  30 
att^dants  upon  each  course  were  to  be  accepted.  If  there  should  be 
more  applicants  the  preference  would  be  given  physicians  and  prin- 
cipals of  schools.  Reports  from  the  individual  iastructors  were  to  be 
required;  and  these,  collected  by  the  director  general  for  a  number 
of  years,  were  to  constitute  a  valuable  aid  to  hygienic  progress  in 
Spain.  This  composite  report  is  to  be  transmitted  every  year  to  the 
mimster  of  public  instruction.  The  institute  is  to  cooperate  in  every 
way  with  teachers  and  municipaUties.  The  institute  will  also  be 
further  charged  with  the  organizing  of  meetings  and  conferences  of  a 
scientific  and  popular  character,  in  order  to  diflTuse  a  knowledge  of 
the  fundamwtal  principles  of  hygiene  among  the  general  public. 

The  law  of  September,  1913,  requiring  the  competitive  selection  of 
medical  and  dental  officers  for  inspection  of  national  schools  in 
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Madrid  had  ceased  to  be  executed.  It  was  revived  by  the  pubKc- 
Bpirited  jJiiysicians  of  Madrid,  who  in  September,  1017,  wailed  upon 
the  miBister  of  public  instruotkm  with  the  request  tluit  he  enforce  it. 
The  apparent  partiality  shown  Madrid,  however,  arouaed  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachara  to  protest 
against  the  spending  of  considerable  siuns  in  inspection  which  had 
much  better  be  used  in.  preventing  diseases  by  providing  fit  sdlool 
sites  and  buildings  ol  a  hygienic  and  pedagogical  character,  and 
paying  teachers  {salaries  enabling  them  to  hve  in  comfort  and  self- 
respect. 

The  seventh  annual  award  of  prizes  was  announced  in  1917  by  the 
executive  cc»nmittee  <^  the  l^anish  association  for  the  protection  of 
infancy  and  the  suppression  of  mendicancy,  for  the  beet  work  along 
the  following  lines: 

Five  prizes  of  280  pesetas  each  to  rural  phytsicians  distiuguished  for 
work  in  behalf  of  mothers  and  children;  ten  of  200  pesetas  eack  for 
teachers  of  rural  schools  or  private  teachers  distinguished  for  social 
and  protective  work;  five  ol  200  pesetas  each  and  a  certificate  lor  the 
author  of  the  best  unpublished  monogrf^h  oa  the  popularisation  of 
schools;  a  prize  of  500  pesetas  for  the  author  of  12  drawings  in  color 
best  illustrating  a  historical  anecdote  or  short  narrative,  in  prose  or 
in  poetry,  i(xt  the  instniction  or  recreation  of  ^^Hil^ifi^ 

MINIMUM  OUBRICULUM   OF  NATIONAL  PSIMAnT  SGHOOLS. 

The  miniimnn  corriculum  prescribed  by  law  for  the  national 
primary  schools  is  as  fedlowsr 

1.  Cliristiaii  doctrine  and  sacred  Mstoiy. 

2.  Spanirii,  reading,  writing,  composition,  and  grammar. 
8.  Aittlimeilic,  feometry,  and  dnpring. 

4.  Oeognphj,  hiatflty  oE  ^pain,  elements  ol  nationai  Imr. 

6.  £lamenta  of  physical  and  natural  sciencesi  physiolosy,  kygjLena,  agrfcultuxe. 

In  the  schools  of  Madrid,  Barcdona,  Santiago,  and  Malaga,  singing, 
manual  arts,  and  physical  training  are  also  ocmipulsofy. 

Tliese  subjects  are  dirided  into  two  grades,  riementaiy  and  higher, 
of  three  and  fire  years,  respectirely. 

There  is,  of  course,  wide  diyersity  in  the  metttods  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  fire  nationally  prescribed  subjects  are  taught.  In  some 
Provinces,  and  in  districts  of  certain  Prorinces,  tiie  law  is  indif- 
ferentiy  executed.  According  to  tiie  repcnrt  for  1916-17  of  the 
director  g^ieral  of  primary  education,  85  Proyincee  have  no  religious 
instruction  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  On  the  con. 
trary,  Nayarra  has  46  teachers  of  rriigion,  Barcelona  14,  and  Madrid 
22,  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  national  treasuiy. 
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SXTKA-0GHOLA9TI€  AO1T?ITIB0. 

Afl  has  been  seen,  a  prcndmm  of  one  of  the  royal  decrees  of  1918 
preBcribed  periodical  oaliDgs  or  school  excnrsioDs  for  eveiy  national 
school  in  the  Kingdom,  requiring  that  they  be  ccmdncted  under  the 
sopenrifiioii  of  the  teac^^ ,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  graded  school;  of  the 
director,  and  that  each  pupil  prepare  a  diary  or  formal  account  of  the 
same,  to  be  submitted  to  the  teacher,  and,  if  of  merit,  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  inspector,  and  by  him  to  the  director  general  of  primary  educa- 
tion. Akm  is  the  revival  of  the  decree  of  the  Queen  Segent  (1892) 
establiahiiig  "La  Fiesta  de  la  Rasa,^'  the  c^bration  by  ^e  echoed 
of  October  12,  the  amurersary  of  Cohunbas's  discovery  of  the  New 
World  under  Spanish  ausfMces,  observed  by  many  of  the  Spanish 
American  countries,  whose  purpose  is  to  keep  alive  the  remembrance 
of  racial  and  filial  ties.  Latitude  is  iJso  given  ibe  individual  teacher 
and  director  to  hold  local  holidajm  of  a  religious  and  patriotic  nature. 

A  decided  morvemeoi  for  the  establishment  ot  open-air  schools  in 
many  of  the  centers  has  been  perceptible.  Madrid  has  several  of 
these,  enoouraged  by  the  edncatic^al  and  civic  authorities,  tfaoogfa 
as  yet  in  the  experimental  stage.  One  is  notewortiiy  as  embracing  six 
grades,  enndling  210  pupils,  and  providing  midday  hinches,  gym- 
nastics, and  idaygnnmd  facilities. 

The  school  lunch  room  has  been  instituted  in  a  few  of  the  lai^ger 
cities^  and  in  scattering  Provinces.  Branches  of  the  society  as 
established  by  law  are  annexed  to  the  schools  of  most  of  the  cities 
and  the  more  progressive  Provinces. 

The  system  of  circulating  libraries  nnd^  the  director  general  of 
primary  education  was  established  in  1912  by  royal  decree,  intended 
primarily  for  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  primary  schools.  Fifty 
libraries,  48  in  the  Provinces  and  2  in  Madrid,  compose  the  systen^. 
Each  consignment  of  books  coming  to  the  schools  of  a  Province  in 
succession  is  under  the  direct  manag^nent  of  the  primary  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  school. 

In  September,  1918,  was  held  at  Monrisa  perhaps  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  school  work  in  Spain  done  by  individual  teachers  and  groups 
of  pupils  of  the  nationd  primary  schools  of  the  Province.  It  con- 
sisted of  designs  and  executions  of  manual  arts,  free-hand  drawings, 
maps,  geometric  designs,  weaving,  and  embroidery.  It  was  visited 
by  laiige  numbers  of  people  of  all  classes^  and  evoked  enthusiastic 
interest. 

1  Th*  flni  «ytl«o  of  idwol  lonctaa  i&  SkMte  w»  lidllsttd  Id  Mftdrld  te  U^ 
tiishingO.CKWmMdflor  UMichool7«tf;  lnl900,sUfiiziiialMdlM,0W  in  mi,  ikvvDfanOslMd  160,000 
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TBAOHBBSy  8ALABIBS,  AND  PENSIONS. 

In  1916  the  national  primary  schools  of  Spain  were  taught  hy 
13,034  men  and  11,756  women,  lowing  a  laiger  number  of  men  than 
women  engaged  in  primary  teaching.  In  the  non-national  primary 
schools,  of  a  private  and  yoluntary  nature,  a  total  of  8,124  men  and 
women  were  teachers. 

In  any  serious  study  of  the  teachers  of  a  system,  next  in  importance 
to  the  consideration  of  qualifications  comes  that  of  isalaries.  This 
has  been  touched  upon  in  the  introduction.  The  inequalities  of  the 
present  scale  of  salaries  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  less  than  600 
teachers  receive  from  $700  to  $2,300 ;  6,700  teachers  receive  from  S220 
to  $300;  14,423  teachers  receive  $220  and  less. 

An  agreement  was  reached  in  October,  1918,  by  the  ministry  headed 
by  Count  Somanones,  which  fixed  the  maximum  salaiy  for  teachers 
in  primary  education  at  $1,000,  and  the  minimum  at  $300.  The 
important  exception,  however,  was  made  that  nearly  half  the  salaries 
of  primary  teachers  should  be  left  at  $250,  inasmuch  as  this  class  is 
limited  in  their  rights  to  promotion  by  the  organic  law  of  public  in- 
struction. Even  this  is  encouraging  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  great 
majority  of  this  dass  have  hitherto  received  only  about  $126.  The 
new  salary  scale  applies  to  men  and  women  without  dia«imination| 
and  is  as  foUbws: 

60  teachers  recelva  $1,000. 
100  teachers  receive  1900. 
150  teachers  receive  1800. 
800  teachen  receive  1700. 
600  teachers  receive  $600. 
1,600  teachers  receive  $500. 
3,000  teachers  receive  $400. 
9,000  teachers  receive  $S00. 

The  remaining  teachers,  approximately  10,000  in  number,  receive 
$260.  Provisions  are  appended  by  which  many  teachers  secure  addi- 
tional fees  by  extra  teaching  in  adult  classes,  and  still  others  may 
obtain  admission  to  the  1300  class^by  passing  examinations  for  pro- 
motion. 

Akin  to  the  matter  of  salaries  is,  of  course,  that  of  retirement  age 
and  pension.  The  activities  of  local  branches  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  and  Sr.  Alba's  progressive  labors  bore  fruit  in 
the  royal  decree  of  May  2,  1918,  by  which  the  retiring  age  of  Spanish 
teachers  was  fixed  at  70  years;  the  pension  fund  was  nationalized; 
the  assessment  on  each  teacher's  salary  for  the  national  fund  was  re- 
duced from  10  to  6  per  cent  per  annimi.  From  January  1,  1019,  re- 
tired teachers  are  to  enjoy  a  pension  equivalent  to  two- thirds  of  the 
maximum  salary  received  for  two  consecutive  years;   widows  and 
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minor  orphans  are  to  receive  t^o-thirds  of  what  the  deceased  relative 
would  have  received. 

In  the  matter  of  the  professional  Gaining  of  primary  teachers, 
Spain  has  made  creditable  progress  within  the  past  few  years,  thanks 
to  the  activities  of  the  normal  schools.  As  related  to  them,  the  sub- 
ject will  be  resmned  later.  Taking  into  account  the  many  obstacles 
confronting  it,  the  primary  school  system  iA  Spain  shows  gratjfjringly 
few  teachers  vrithout  professional  training  of  some  kind.  True,  in 
the  case  of  the  older  teachers  who  antedate  the  present  normal  schools, 
this  training  is  very  ehght,  and  no  claim  is  made  that  it  is  abreast 
of  modem  demands;  but  the  fact  remains  that  decidedly  less  than 
a  thousand  teachers  at  present  wholly  lack  professional  training. 
The  Province  of  Leon  with  160  untrained  teachers  has  most;  eight 
Provinces  show  fewer  than  30  each.  In  e^ht  others  all  teachers  re- 
ceiving salaries  out  of  the  national  treasuiy  are  trained  and  hold  cer- 
tificates. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  royal  decree  of  1902  reorganized  the  normal  school  sjrstem, 
putting  it  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and 
the  director  g^ieral  of  primary  education,  and  outlining  the  follow- 
ing types :  (a)  Two  o^itral  normal  schools  in  Madrid,  one  for  each  sex, 
requiring  for  entrance,  that  the  student  shall  have  reached  the  age 
of  18  years  and  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  upon  the 
subjects  embraced  in  the  courses  required  in  the  provincial  normal 
schools.  The  aim  of  these  central  normals  is  to  prepare  teachers  for 
normal  schools  and  for  directors  of  graded  schools.  A  normal  aca- 
demic course  of  a  year  as  provided  includes  religious  instruction, 
ethics,  church  history,  anthropology,  and  elements  of  pedagogy,  social 
economy  and  school  legislation,  Spanish  literature,  English,  or  Ger- 
man. The  regular  course  covers  two  years  and  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Spanish  and  universal  literature,  religion  and  ethics, 
sacred,  Spanish,  and  universal  history,  advanced  geography,  Spanish 
and  general,  physics,  chemistry,  physiology  and  hygiene,  elements  of 
general  law,  school  legislation,  French  or  English,  penmanship,  manual 
arts,  g3annastics,  drawing,  and  singing.  For  women,  household  arts 
and  expression  are  substituted  for  manual  arts.  Observation  of 
methods  of  teaching  in  the  annexed  practice  schools  is  required^ very 
year,  and  intensive  study  and  practice  of  teaching  the  last  year. 

(ft)  District  higher  normal  sdiools,  one  in  each  university  dis- 
trict, requiring  students,  if  men,  to  have  readied  the  age  of  18  years, 
if  women,  that  of  17  years,  and  to  have  passed  satisfactory  exami- 
nations upon  the  subjects  required  in  the  courses  of  the  elementary 
normal  schools.  The  aim  of  these  district  normal  schools  is  the  same 
as  that  for  the  central  normal  schools.    The  course  covers  three  years. 
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and  includes  the  following  subjects:  Elements  of  the  physico-natural 
sciences;  mathematics,  geography,  history,  Spanish,  pedagogy, 
French,  ethics,  religious  instruction,  manual  arts,  singing,  and  draw- 
ing. In  the  normal  schools  for  women,  music  and  household  econon^ 
are  added. 

(c)  Elementary  normal  schools,  numbering  at  least  one  for  each  sex 
in  each  Province,  requiring  for  entrance  that  the  student  shall  have 
completed  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  or  be  exempted  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  normal,  completed  the  subjects  offered  in  the  schools  of 
primary  education,  and  passed  the  following  examinations: 

1.  The  preparation  of  a  paper  or  document  u]>on  a  subject  assigned 
by  the  examining  board;  an  exercise  in  writing  from  dictation;  the 
solution  of  a  problem  in  arithmetic. 

2.  The  reading  aloud  of  a  selection  of  prose  or  poetry,  giving  a 
summary  of  the  sense. 

3.  Correctly  answering  questions  upon  Christian  doctrine,  sacred 
history,  Spanish  granunar,  and  arithmetic. 

The  aim  of  the  provincial  elementary  normal  schools  is  to  prepare 
teachers  for  schools  of  primary  education,  one-room,  graded,  and 
mixed.    The  subjects  are  embraced  in  a  two  or  three  years'  course, 
and  are  as  follows:  Christian  doctrine  and  sacred  history,  penman- 
ship,  physics  and  chemistry,  natural  history,   and  manual  arte, 
physiology,  hygiene  and  gymnastics  (for  women,  domeetio  arts),  peda- 
gogy and  practice  teaching,  with  rudiments  of  school  law.    In  view 
of  the  urgent  demand  for  teachers  in  primary  education,  these  courses 
are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  some  students  to  complete  certain  of 
them  in  January  and  others  in  Jime;  and  some  to  enter  in  February 
and  others  in  September.    The  43  elementary  normal  schools  for 
men  enrolled  in  1916  a  total  of  8,158,  of  whom  nearly  2,000  were 
admitted  to  teach;  the  40  for  women  enrolled  10,531,  of  whom  about 
the  same  number  as  for  men  were  admitted  to  teach. 

The  efficiency  of  the  normal  school  in  Spain  is  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  division  of  the  educational  system.  For  this,  credit 
belongs  largely  to  former  Minister  Beigamin,  to  whose  changes  and 
reforms  in  1915  the  present  form  is  due.  In  spite  of  the  chtitcism 
launched  at  his  policies  at  the  time,  especially  on  the  aoore  of  making 
religious  instruction  compulsory,  giving  the  naming  of  teachers  of 
religion  to  the  bishop  of  the  respective  diocese,  and  separating  the 
sexes,  the  normal  structure  of  ^.  Bergamin  has  commended  itself 
in  actual  practice.  His  ideas  marked  an  advance  in  giving  solid 
content  to  the  training  of  teachers,  in  continuity  of  studies,  in  fos- 
tering scientific  study,  and  in  contributing  to  the  molding  of  teacherB 
who  should  in  their  tarn  mold  in  the  primary  schools  religious  and 
patriotic  citizens. 
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Difsatisfaction  has,  however,  long  been  felt  by  the  progressive 
teachers  and  press  of  Spain  with  the  normal  schools;  and  this  found 
expression  in  recommendations  drawn  np  by  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Normal  Schools,  at  their  meeting  in  Madrid  in  Jnly,  1918, 
and  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  nuniater  of  public  educa- 
tion.   Their  salient  points  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  establishment  in  elementary  normal  schools  of  a  five-year 
course,  the  first  four  years  of  which  are  to  be  of  a  general  and  cultural 
nature,  and  the  fifth  devoted  to  practical  training  in  pedagogy. 

2.  The  establishment  of  technical  and  middle  schools  Mrith  three 
grades  for  both  sexes  in  order  that  pupils  at  the  i^  of  about  12 
years  may,  on  emerging  from  the  primary  schools,  have  the  way 
plain  to  them  to  continue  until  the  age  suitable  for  entering  normals 
or  vocational  and  professional  preparatory  schools.  Such  schools 
already  exist  in  Spain  in  preparation  for  schools  of  arts,  trades,  in- 
dustries, and  business;  none  have  been  provided  for  normal  prepa- 
ration. 

3.  The  establishment  of  annexed  practice  schools,  oonswting  of 
eight  grades,  six  for  regular  primary  work,  one  for  review  work,  and 
the  last  for  special  training  of  retarded  and  abnormal  children. 

4.  Thorough  scientific  training  of  teacher-pupils  by  means  of  prac- 
tical exercise  in  teachiiig. 

5.  The  establishment  of  more  and  better  paying  scholarships,  and 
subvention  of  traveling  scholarships. 

6.  The  fixing  of  a  new  scale  of  salaries  for  teachers  in  normal 
schools,  both  men  and  women,  with  an  increase  of  $100  every  year 
for  5  years,  the  initial  salary  to  be  fixed  at  $500. 

7.  The  taking  over  by  the  State  of  the  buildings  and  equipment 
of  all  normal  schools. 

8.  As  the  cardinal  administrative  reform,  the  designation  of  the 
director  of  each  normal  school  by  vote  of  its  teachers,  the  submission 
of  his  name  for  the  approval  of  the  minister,  and  his  confirmation 
for  a  term  not  longer  than  four  years. 

In  accordance  with  these  recommendations^  a  royal  decree  em- 
powered the  minister  of  public  instruction  to  issue  questionnaires  to 
the  faculty  of  every  normal  school  in  Spain,  calling  for  answers  to 
queries  upon  the  following  points,  each  department  of  related  studies 
to  deal  with  the  questions  concerning  it:  The  number  of  normals 
necessary  as  based  on  the  number,  general  training,  educational 
preparation,  and  attitude  of  pupils  toward  the  profession  of  teaching; 
size,  number,  condition,  etc.,  of  gromids  and  buildings;  school  equip- 
ment, scientific  and  pedagogical;  lilnrary  facilities;  pedagogical 
exhibits  and  museums;  relation  of  tiie  individual  nomial  sdiool  to 
otiiers,  to  centers  of  education,  and  to  provincial  inspectois;  annexed 
practice  school;  entrance  requirements;  plan  of  studies,  how  far 
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realized  and  pupils'  attitude  toward  it;  lengtii  of  course;  schedule 
and  hour  scheme;  school  dormitories  and  residences  for  teachers; 
good  or  bad  results  to  the  system  from  the  instruction  of  pupils  not 
pledged  to  teach. 

By  royal  decree  of  1918  there  was  founded  at  Madrid  an  Institution 
of  Secondary  Teaching,  under  the  direction  and  inspection  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Advancement  of  Studies  and  Scientific  Research. 
By  its  provisions,  lodging  will  be  supplied  all  pupils.  Conditions  of 
entrance  are  to  be  set  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The 
course  shall  coyer  not  less  than  six  years,  when  fully  developed,  and 
shall  have  a  preparatory  department.  The  subjects  studied  shall  be  at 
least  those  embraced  in  the  programs  of  secondary  instruction.  To 
be  admitted  to  the  school  as  a  candidate  for  post  as  teacher,  the 
student  must  be  a  Spaniard,  be  over  17  years  of  age,  and  have  pur- 
sued, or  be  piu^uing,  university  courses.  The  training  of  students 
shall  combine  three  main  lines  of  training:  (1)  University  studies,  (2) 
practical  teaching  in  primary  schools,  (3)  reading,  criticism,  personal 
and  experimental  work  in  the  pedagogical  seminary,  studies  and 
practice  in  foreign  educational  centers. 

The  suggestion  is  probably  drawn  from  South  America,  where  it 
was  worked  out  first  in  Chile,  and  then  in  Argentina. 

The  establishment  of  supplementary  cojirsee  for  teachers  in 
Oviedo,  by  royal  decree  of  June,  1018,  is  also  to  be  noted  as  the  first 
of  its  type  in  Spain.  The  junta  of  the  pedagogical  conference  at 
Oviedo  had  petitioned  for  this,  and  the  rector's  council  of  the  uni- 
versity had  favorably  reported  upon  it.  It  was  to  be  under  the  direc- 
tor general  of  primary  education,  and  for  men  and  women  teachers 
of  national  schools,  and  to  embrace  fundamental  training  in  educa- 
tional problems,  reading  of  pedagogical  books,  methodology  and 
school  organization,  conferences  on  all  phases  of  education,  elements 
of  physical  and  natural  sciences,  agriculture  and  industry,  social 
problems  and  excursions.  It  was  to  be  held  in  October  and  to  last 
16  days.  One  man  and  one  woman  were  to  be  selected  from  each 
judicial  district  of  the  Province  by  the  inspector  of  the  district. 
Living  and  traveling  expenses  were  to  be  paid. 

summabt:  pbojeoted  befobms. 

Spain's  patriotic  educational  leaders  sincerely  deprecate  the  popu- 
lar idea  that  a  panacea  is  to  be  foimd  in  expecting  the  State  to  initiate 
the  necessary  reforms.  In  marked  contrast,  for  example,  are  the 
Scandinavian  coimtries  and  England,  where,  as  shown  in  the  history 
of  the  Fisher  bill,  all  desire  of  reform  and  all  effective  initiative  is 
bom  of  localised  units  of  government  and  commimal  life,  and  associa- 
tions of  diverse  kinds,  private  societies,  etc.    In  all  those  countries 
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the  State  only  gathers  up  the  movement  ahready  initiated,  fosters  it, 
and  diffuses  it.  As  has  been  seen,  a  marked  and  powerful  industrial 
rcviyal  has  shown  itself  in  Spain  within  the  past  four  years.  Friends 
of  popular  education  unite  in  urging  that  advantage  be  taken  of  this 
by  every  agency  to  further  education  of  all  kinds.  The  perplexing 
problems  of  training  in  apprenticeship,  and  those  of  the  technical 
and  vocational  education  of  the  masses,  should  at  once  be  taken  up 
by  local  agencies  and  pressed  upon  the  Government,  without  waiting 
for  the  latter  to  move. 

Among  the  summaries  of  the  urgent  need  of  educational  reform, 
and  the  deplorable  results  to  Spain's  national  life  from  her  indifference 
to  hygiene  in  particular,  perhaps  the  most  forceful  was  uttered  by 
Don  Alejandro  Rossello  in  the  Cortes  in  May,  1918.  Speaking  to  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Education,  he  said: 

'nie  Bteady  impoverishment  of  Spain  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  total  lack  of  attention 
to  hygiene.  Two  himdred  thousand  lives  are  lost  annually  that  could  have  been 
saved,  representing  on  a  conservative  estimate  300,000,000  pesetas  ($60,000,000). 
Sickness  and  loss  of  time  from  work  represent  200,000,000  pesetas  in  addition.  Educa- 
tional authorities  may  no  longer  close  their  eyes  to  this  frightful  drain  on  the  national 
resources,  for  on  it  Mngee  ultimately  the  welfare,  even  the  existence,  of  the  nation. 
The  smaller  nations  are  already  in  great  danger;  if  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
has  the  power  to  protect  existing  industries  and  encourage  others,  surely  he  has  the 
right,  a  priori,  to  encourage  and  safeguard  health,  the  matter  of  the  most  vital  impor- 
tance. The  number  of  recruits  rejected  by  the  army  because  of  deficiency  in  weight 
and  height,  as  reported  by  medical  officers,  and  the  mortality  among  the  civil  popula- 
tion, are  appalling.  To  provide  more  and  better  food,  and  radically  improved  sanita- 
tion, is  the  plain  duty  of  the  (lovemment;  and  to  the  Qovemment's  chief  agent,  the 
minister  of  public  instruction,  the  nation  looks  for  immediate  and  vigorous  action. 
What  could  be  more  tragically  absurd  than  that  the  Government  should  have  the  power 
to  take  over  the  nutrition  and  education  of  the  youth  while  under  arms,  and  yet 
take  no  heed  whatsoever  of  it  during  the  formative  years  and  conditions  preceding 
miUtaiy  age? 

This  leads  inevitably  to  the  entire  question  of  physical  education,  of  which  there 
is  total  lack  in  many  lines  of  instrucdon.  Most  important  of  these  are  the  manual 
arts.  These  constitute  the  basis  of  all  apprenticeship  schools,  of  all  arts  and  trades 
schools,  of  all  polytechnic  schools.  *  *  ♦  The  aim  of  such  schools  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  development  of  mere  manual  dexterity.  The  development  of  the 
brain  is  in  close  ration  with  Hiat  of  the  hand.  There  is  furthermore  a  fundamentally 
ethical  meaning,  inMrnnch  as  a  jiut  em^^iBBis  put  upon  labor  does  away  with  arti- 
ficial social  categories.  *  *  *  Spain  has  before  this  had  gleams  of  her  duty. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  she  sent  investigators  to  the  far-famed  school  of  manual  arts 
in  Naas,  in  Sweden;  they  returned,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  systematic 
instruction  of  Spanish  teachers  for  national  schools  and  normals,  but  the  movement 
was  allowed  to  die,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  The  same  was  true  of  tilie  sending  of  pupil 
teachers  to  the  well-known  Italian  school  at  Bipatraassone.    *    *    * 

So  with  school  and  national  games.  Spain  does  not  know  how  to  play.  School 
games,  school  grounds  fostered  by  the  nation,  do  not  exist.  Even  the  word  is  be- 
coming unknown,  the  good  old  Spanish  word  horuelo.  The  playground  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  should  be  restored;  old  national  ones  should  be  restored,  and  new  ones  should 
be  introduced  from  other  countries.  This  is  of  interest  primarily  to  the  working  chiss, 
first  because  health  is  their  capital,  economically  speaking,  and  secondly,  as  part 
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of  the  nation  they  have  the  duty  and  right  to  share  in  a-complete  and  wen-roonded 
education. 

The  development  of  primary  schools  immediately  needed  is  that  which  enhance! 
manual  dexterity  as  an  educational  element,  viz,  the  schools  for  apprentices.  In 
Bpain  these  are  as  yet  only  on  paper;  but  they  must  at  once  be  organized,  as  must  Hm 
schools  of  arts,  industries,  and  trades,  and  all  kindred  schools.  The  practical  work 
of  the  shop  must  be  stressed.  And  yet  the  teacher  must  not  be  merely  a  mechanic. 
Spaniards  may  never  again,  for  historical  reasons,  be  a  world-governing  race  like 
the  English;  but  they  can  for  the  self-same  reasons,  be  a  directing  race  in  matters  of 
the  mind.  France,  even  in  time  of  war,  set  herself  to  the  making  over  of  her  apprentice 
schools;  and  England  is  discusnng  them  as  one  of  the  chief  features  of  her  pending 
education  bill.^ 

But  it  is  still  by  means  of  the  primary  schools  that  the  minister  of  publie  infltruction 
must  touch  and  mold  the  people.  The  Crown  is  already  alive  to  the  imi>erAtive 
necessity  of  constructing  none  but  hygiem'c  schools.  If  a  start  can  be  made  hers, 
it  will  be  some  offset  to  the  appalling  mortality  from  tuberculosis.  The  location  of 
the  school  building  is  of  supreme  importance.  A  start  should  be  made  in  the  towns 
and  villages  which  are  to  build  schoolhouses  by  the  appointment  of  a  local  provisional 
council  to  select  fitting  sites  at  fair  prices,  and  to  dedicate  them  to  the  school  and  to 
playgrounds  and  plats  for  garden  and  agricultural  experiments  by  the  papUa.  Pri* 
mary  instruction  must  be  radically  overhauled  and  changed,  and  so  of  coozw  must 
the  form  of  teaching  back  of  and  beneath  it,  namely,  the  training  of  the  teachers  of 
the  primary  schools.  We  run  the  risk,  more  than  all  other  coun^es,  of  useful  men 
being  attracted  from  teaching  into  the  trades  and  better  paid  employments.  The 
teachers'  salary  must  be  increased  until  it  is  fair,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  tht 
pay  of  other  skilled  men  and  women.  *  «  •  The  teachers  should,  if  poesibls, 
have  university  training,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  go 
to  the  universities,  and  the  universities  should  be  required  to  institute  a  faculty  of 
pedagogy  as  leaven  to  the  lump;  all  teachers  should  attend  such  courses,  especially 
those  aspiring  to  be  professors  in  institutes  or  in  normal  schools  of  lour  grades,  inspec- 
tors, and  principals  of  normals.  The  normal  schools  should  specialize  in  preparing 
technically  all  pupil  teachers  by  constant  and  unceasing  practice  in  teaching  from  the 
tot  to  the  last  day  of  their  training. 

m.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 
INSTITUTOS  QENEBAL  AND  OOLHJIOB. 

Secondary  eduoatdon  in  Spain  is  organized  along  the  territorial 
Unee  of  the  11  uniTeraity  diatricte.  The  local  administratiTe  side  is 
controlled  bj  a  rector  for  each  uniyersity  district,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  Crown  on  the  recommendation  of  the  minister  of  pubUc 
instruction,  and  is  generally  the  rector  of  the  uniyersity  of  that 
district.  Coopwating  with  the  rector  is  the  proyincial  Junta,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  together  with  the  ciyll  goyemor  of  the  Proy- 
ince,  an  ecclesiastic  del^ated  by  the  diocesan  bishop,  a  member  of 
the  normal  proyincial  commission,  a  member  of  the  ayuntamiefUo 
of  the  proyincial  capital,  a  judge  of  the  proyincial  courts,  the  in- 
spector of  primary  education,  the  director  of  the  proyincial  institute, 
and  three  patrons  of  the  proyincial  institute  named  by  the  minister. 
(Law  of  1876.)  Three  inspectors  general  are  required  to  yisit  peri- 
odically all  institutes  and  to  present  reports  to  the  minister  for 
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transmission  to  the  cabinet.  In  accordance  with  the  legal  require- 
ment, there  is  in  each  Province  at  least  one  institute  of  secondary 
education  for  boys  which  confers  the  bacheloT's  degree.  Of  these 
there  are  58,  including  both  general,  that  is,  taraditionallj  clas^cal, 
and  technical. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  studies  of  the  institute  tbe  stud^it  must  be  at 
least  9  years  of  age,  and  pass  the  prescribed  examination,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  in  all  subjects  included  in  tibe  course  of 
the  national  primary  education,  before  the  examining  board  appointed 
by  the  minister.  Examinations  on  the  tiiieoretical  side  must  be 
individual;  those  on  the  practical  side  may  be  by  groups,  each  stu- 
dent being  required  to  write  at  dictation  a  simple  grammatical  para- 
graph, and  to  solve  in  writing  simple  problems  illustrating  the  four 
fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  cultural  institutes  cover  a  six-years 
course,  and  are  as  fellows :  Spanish,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  litera- 
ture; Latin  and  Greek;  French  and  EJnglish  or  German;  history, 
general  and  Spanish;  geography,  physical  and  political;  cosmography, 
mathematics,  natural  history^  physiology  and  hygiene. 

The  technical  and  commercial  institutos  omit  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  require  physical  sciences,  acceunting  and  bookkeeping,  com- 
mercial geography,  and  two  modem  languages  in  their  place. 

By  royal  decree  there  must  be  for  each  institute  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing teachers:  Five  for  the  section  of  languages  and  literatiire; 
four  for  the  section  of  sciences;  three  for  the  section  of  religious  in- 
struction, drawing,  and  gymnastics;  and  two  assistants  for  each  full 
section.  Salaries  are,  of  course,  higher  than  in  primary  education; 
but  no  statistics  on  this  point  are  available.  Students  completing  the 
full  six  years'  oourse  of  the  classical  institute  receive  the  bachelor's 
degree,  and  upon  examination  are  admitted  at  not  earlier  than  15 
years  of  age  to  the  universities. 

Preparatory  to  the  cultural  institutos  are  the  annexed  soheels 
called  the  eoUffioBf  of  which  there  are  253.  In  1916  a  total  of  48,311 
students,  of  whom  1,936  were  ^Is,  were  admitted  to  both  these  types 
of  secondary  schools.  For  1916  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  system 
of  secondary  education  was  a  littie  over  $1,100,000,  an  increase  of  48 
per  cent  since  1902. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  institutos  held  in  June,  1918,  re- 
form in  the  subjects  tau^t  was  urged,  in  order  that  tiie  traditional 
course  might  not  be  merely  instructional,  but  educative  as  well.  A 
clear  division  of  the  courses  into  the  cultural  and  the  scientific  was 
also  urged,  with  the  creation  of  additional  institutos  in  the  populous 
centers.  E^nlargement  of  the  teaching  staff  was  advocated,  with 
teachers  specially  trained  for  their  subjects.  Lengthening  of  the 
traditional  six-year  course  to  eight  years  was  also  advooatec^ 
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means  of  tiia  development  of  the  courseB  in  Spanish^  science,  and 
modem  languages,  and  the  addition  of  others  in  civic  and  sociolog- 
ical fieMs,  in  order  to  keep  the  pupil  in  school  until  greater  maturity, 
and  for  the  attainment  of  a  riper  and  more  solid  culture,  essential  to 
the  ability  to  determine  special  vocation  and  to  the  formation  of 
character  and  personality.  A  50  per  cent  decrease  of  expense  for 
students  in  secondary  education  was  also  urged,  and  an  increase  of 
scholarship  funds  for  residence  of  students  in  provincial  capitals. 

Of  the  special  institutos  (ensefkanza  t^cnica)  dependtot  upon  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction,  the  following  are  most  noteworthy: 

1.  Schools  of  veterinary  surgery,  at  Madrid,  Cordoba,  Leon,  Santiago,  and  Zaragozi, 

enrolling  (1916)  2,234  students. 

2.  Nineteen  business  schools,  located  in  coast  cities  and  centers  of  population,  en- 

rolling (1916)  more  than  5,000  students. 

3.  Twelve  nautical  schools,  enrolling  (1916)  963  students. 

4.  Central  School  for  Industrial  Engineers;  School  of  Industrial  Engineers  of  Bsi- 

celona;  Higher  Architectural  School  of  Madrid  and  Barcelona;  KoyalCoo- 
servatory  of  Music  and  Declamation  (Madrid),  enrolling  (1916)  3,042  men  and 
women. 

5.  School  of  Higher  Pedagogical  Studies,  enrolling  (1916)  470  men  and  women; 

Woman's  Domestic  and  Professional  School,  Central  School  of  Languages. 

6.  Thirty-one  establishments  for  the  instruction  of  deaf*mutes  and  blind,  enrolling 

(1916)  939  deaf-mutes  and  658  blind.  Many  are  aided  by  religious  and  munic- 
ipal subventions.  > 

Under  the  head  of  schools  of  arts  and  industries  are  grouped: 

Seven  schools  of  arts  and  trades  sustained  by  the  State,  enrolling  (1916)  1,145 

students. 
Five  schools  of  arts  and  trades  with  artistic  and  industrial  apprenticeship,  enrolling 

(1916)  6,758  students. 
Thirteen  industrial  schools,  enrolling  (1916)  11,908  students. 

Akin  to  the  above  group  are  fire  schools  maintained  by  deputa- 
tions and  ayuniamientoSy  enrolling  (1916)  4,093  students;  and  seven 
maintained  by  State  and  local  authorities,  enrolling  (1916)  6,426 
students. 

The  total  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  last  three  types  of  sec- 
ondary sohools  was,  in  1916,  nearly  $700,000)  or  an  increase  of  161  per 
cent  since  1902. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  special  sohools  dependent  on  the 
ministry  of  public  works  and  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  Special  school  for  road  engineers,  canals,  and  harbors,  25  enrolled. 

2.  School  of  assistants  in  public  works,  in  existence  only  one  year,  19  enroled. 

3.  School  of  mining  engineers  (1916-17),  49  enrolled. 

4.  Schools  for  mine  superintendents  and  foremen,  located  in  seven  mining  centers, 

enrollment  65. 

5.  Special  school  of  agronomy  (1915-16),  29  students  finished  course. 

1  By  royal  dtcne  of  Aug.  t5, 1917,  then  was  organlMd  vrithin  the  ministry  ot  public  IzistrDCtlim  a  thra»> 
Id  national  foundation  for  the  atody  and  anoouraceiiMnt  of  the  education  of  deaf-mntea,  tha  bUnd.  and 
ia  nantaHy  abnoimaL 
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TTia  committee  of  the  Oartes  appointed  in  1917  on  the  sm-vey  of 
educational  conditions  recommOTided  that  all  the  abore  extraeduca- 
tional  institutions,  as  well  as  the  institutions  establfehed  abroad,  such 
as  the  Spanish  College  of  Bologna  and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Rome,  should  be  transferred  from  ttie  control  of  the  mmister  of  public 
works  to  tiiat  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

IV.  UNIVEBSITY  EDUCATION. 

TJniveiBity  education  in  Spain,  like  secondary  edncationy  is  admin- 
istered along  the  territorial  lines  of  the  11  university  districtB.  In 
the  rector  of  each  university,  named  by  the  minister,  is  vested  entire 
local  control  on  ihe  disciplinary  and  scholastic  sides.  Associated 
with  him  in  an  advisory  capacity  is  the  junta  of  full  professors. 
The  rector  is  responsible  immediately  to  a  designated  one  of  the 
three  inspectors  general,  to  whom  he  must  render  periodical  reports 
of  the  condition  of  the  mxiversity  imder  his  charge.  Likewise,  the 
inspectors  general  are  by  law  required  to  inspect  the  universities,  and 
to  render  reports  of  iheir  visits  to  the  ministry  for  tranamisaion  to  the 
Cabinet.  Each  of  the  univessities  is  possessed  of  its  own  property 
holdings  in  law,  donated  or  bequeathed  to  it;  but  the  expenditure  of 
such  funds  is  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  State,  and  the  State 
maintains  the  university  by  the  subvention  necessary  each  jrear*  As 
has  been  seen,  the  administrative  connection  of  the  imiversities  with 
the  cultural  institute  is  very  close,  the  same  territorial  lines  and 
system  of  inspection  prevailing  for  both.  Preparation  for  the  uni* 
versitieB  is  the  almost  exclusive  aim  of  the  iostitutos.  For  entrance 
into  the  uniyersiiy,  the  student  must  have  completed  the  full  sue 
years'  course  of  the  institutes,  have  received  the  bachelor's  degee, 
and  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  upon  the  subjects  studied 
in  the  faistittttoe.  In  1916  the  11  imiversitiea  enrolled  21,300  stu- 
dents in  all  schools,  cultural  and  professional,  with  slightly  more 
than  half  pursuing  official  or  prescribed  courses.  For  that  year,  the 
appropriation  for  university  education  was  S1,S16,062,  D^early  twice 
the  amount  for  1900. 

Reconmiendations  have  been  made  advocating  the  suppression  of 
the  weaker  univeraitieB,  and  the  diversion  of  funck  toward  the 
Btrengthening  of  the  others;  their  closer  artieulatMm  with  the  general 
educational  system,  and  the  abolition  of  the  exduaive  connection 
with  the  institutos;  the  modernizing  and  broadening  of  the  ooiirses 
offered  so  as  to  touch  the  lives  and  careecs  of  the  youths  of  poor  and 
middle-elasB  famihes,  and  the  throwing  open  of  the  universities  to 
the  people  of  Spain;  the  adoption  of  more  rigorous  disciplinary  and 
idminietrative  measures,  with  stringent  requirements  as  to  conduct 
and  reaidenee  of  students;  the  abolitum  of  the  present  overemphasis 
upon  formal  examinations;  the  estabUshmeni  of  free  election  '"^ 
courses;  greater  care  in  selection  of  professors  and  in  Attenti<r 
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their  qualifications  and  activities;  encouragement  of  foundation  of 
priyate  institutions  of  uniyersity  rank;  and  university  extension 
carried  to  all  the  agricultural  and  industrial  points,  no  matter  how 
remote. 

University  extension  work  in  the  Province  of  Oviedo,  the  pioneer 
for  Spain,  has  continued  its  remarkably  useful  career.  Free  popular 
classes  have  been  conducted  by  teachers  of  the  normal  school  and 
the  university  in  law,  civic  instruction,  history  of  civilization,  general 
geography,  Spanish  grammar  and  literature,  elements  of  natural 
science,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  practical  arithmetic. 

HOLIDAT  CX>URSE  FOB  FOREIONBRS. 

The  sixth  session  of  the  vacation  course  for  foreigners  was  offered 
during  the  summer  of  1018  in  Madrid.  It  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  minister  of  education,  and  designed  primarily  to  o£Fer  to  foreign 
teachers  of  Spanish,  or  to  foreigners  interested  in  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  language  and  literature,  the  opportunity  of  continuing  their 
studies  through  practical  work  in  classes  conducted  by  teachers  in 
the  central  normal  schools  and  professors  in  the  University  of  Madrid, 
authorities  in  their  respective  lines.  Short  courses  and  lectures  were 
also  given  on  the  history,  arts,  and  social  life  of  Spain.  Excursions 
to  museums  and  places  of  historic  and  literary  interest  were  an- 
nounced. 

y.  EXTRA  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIEflL 

In  conclusion,  certain  agencies  not  organicaUy  related  to  the 
educational  system  of  Spain  but  making  for  intellectual  progress  in 
cooperation  with  it,  deserve  mention.  Of  these,  undoubtedly  the 
most  active  is  La  JwriUi  para  AmpUa^ciSn  ds  EHudiaa  e  Invutiga- 
cianea  OierUlJieaa  (Commission  for  Enlargement  of  Studies  and  Sci- 
entific InveBtigations).  It  is  composed  of  eminent  educational  and 
scientific  experts,  chosen  with  due  regard  to  the  diversity  of  intel- 
lectual  and  religious  tendencies  in  the  country.  It  supports  Spanish 
students  in  foreign  countries,  encourages  new  types  of  educational 
institutionB  in  Spain  itself,  difPuses  knowledge  of  scientific  progress 
in  other  countries,  and  encourages  by  subvention  research  along 
scientific  and  sociological  lines. 

As  an  intellectual  movement,  which,  while  it  does  not  reach  the 
body  of  the  people,  yet  affects  tJie  rising  generation  in  the  capital 
city,  and  ultimately  the  administrative  side  of  popular  education, 
may  be  mentioned  the  Association  for  Woman's  Education,  founded 
in  1670.  It  conducts  in  Madrid  a  system  of  schools,  primary,  pre- 
paratory, secondary,  and  commercial,  besides  offering  special  classes 
in  language,  drawing,  painting,  manual  and  domestic  arts.  The 
business  courses  are  this  year  recognized  as  equivalent  to  national 
schools,  and  pupils  certificated  from  them  are  admitted  to  employ- 
ment by  the  Qovemment^ 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

By  Frank  Y.  Thompson, 
SuptrtnUnditU  of  CUg  Seftoob,  Boiton,  Mam, 


CoNTEifTB.— Derdopment  of  commercial  edacatton  in  public  schools— Federal  Board  for  Voeatfonal 
Education:  Provision  for  commercial  education— Report  of  the  Committee  on  Business  Education: 
Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education— School  surreys  and  commercial 
education— Condusioa. 


The  influence  of  industrial  ▼ocational  education  is  having  its 
effect  upon  practices  and  methods  of  commercial  education.  The 
practice  of  industrial  education  of  analyzing  a  curriculum  of  subjects 
containing  values  of  vocational  work,  related  vocational^  and  non- 
vocational  subjects  is  causing  us  to  examine  commercial  education 
with  a  view  to  a  more  careful  practice  with  respect  to  like  items. 
We  are  accustomed  to  note  a  lai^e  proportion  of  our  high-school 
pupils  as  pursuing  commercial  education.  More  strictly  speaking, 
however,  commercial  pupils  in  our  high  schools  are  those  pursuing 
general  academic  education  with  one  or  two  commercial  subjects, 
usually  of  clerical  character.  There  has  been  little  related  com- 
mercial work  required  of  our  so-called  commercial  pupib  and  the 
nonvocational  or  general  academic  subjects  have  been  taught  with 
complete  disr^ard  for  the  special  needs  of  commercial  pupib. 
A  review  of  the  historical  development  of  commercial  education 
easily  explains  the  present  situation. 

In  the  early  days  before  the  period  of  vocational  education,  no 
provision  was  made  in  educational  curriculums  for  the  training  of 
boys  and  girls  for  office  work  or  other  commercial  occupations. 
The  private  business  school  was  first  to  see  the  need  of  a  new  train- 
ing and  to  effect  an  organization  to  meet  this  need.  These  institu- 
tions offered  short  intensive  courses  in  bookkeeping  and  later  in 
typewriting  and  shorthand.  The  history  of  the  private  commercial 
school  is  well  known.  This  type  of  school  rendered  a  real  service 
at  a  time  when  the  public-school  authorities  were  either  ignorant  of 
the  need  or  unwilling  to  meet  it.  The  original  commercial  courses 
in  pubHc  high  schools  were  short  intensive  courses.  This  kind  of 
organization  immediately  called  down  upon  commercial  educators 
severe  criticism  from  those  who  were  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  administering  public  education,  and  from  the  public  in  general 
which  was  at  that  time  quick  to  reflect  the  idealism  and  aloofness 
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from  life  character  of  all  educational  enterprise.  The  natural  result 
of  this  widespread  criticism  was  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  commercial 
teachers  in  the  type  of  training  which  they  had  received — that  is, 
private  commercial  school  training — and  were  recommending  for  the 
public  school.  It  was  not  long  before  these  teachers  of  commercial 
subjects  began  to  play  up  to  the  academic  standard  so  esteemed  in 
the  new  educational  fields  in  which  they  were  workers,  with  the 
ultimate  result  that  in-  the  average  high  school  commercial  educa- 
tion simply  represented  a  number  of  commercial  elective  subjects 
grouped  with  academic  electives  and  distributed  throughout  the 
four-year  program. 

Under  the  average  conditions  of  high  schools  a  few  of  these 
commercial  subjects  could  be  taken,  and  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  many  such  subjects  could  be  elected.  It  can  be  seen 
readily  that  this  elective  plan  could  effect  no  standard  of  commercial 
instruction,  and  as  a  result  the  product  ranged  all  the  way  from 
reasonably  efficient  to  wholly  inefficient.  Commercial  pupils  under 
this  plan  lacked  the  thoroughness  and  attention  which  vocational 
pupils  in  more  modem  vocational  courses  attain.  By  the  com- 
promise described  commercial  educators  succeeded  in  winning  a 
place  among  educators  in  general,  and  were  able  to  advance  the  cause 
of  commercial  education  in  a  system  not  attempting  any  oUier  kind 
of  vocational  work. 

In  a  subsequent  period  of  educational  development  two  yeara  of 
commercial  work  were  offered  at  the  end  of  the  high-school  course. 
Only  those  who  were  able  to  continue  through  the  four-year  program 
were  permitted  to  get  commercial  training.  The  result  of  this  type 
of  commercial  course  was  that  the  large  majority  of  boys  and  girls 
who  had  any  claim  on  public  commercial  education  were  denied  the 
privilege  of  getting  it.  The  private  commercial  school  waxed  fat 
on  this  public-school  program. 

The  evolution  of  commercial  education  seems  to  be  bringing  us  at 
tibis  moment  to  a  new  and  better  conception  of  proper  procedure. 
We  are  now  attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of  boys  and  girls  who 
attend  high  school  in  large  numbers  for  the  first  two  years,  and  who 
desire  instruction  in  commercial  subjects,  by  placing  conmiercial 
work  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  but  adapting  this  work  to  the 
stage  of  matxirity  of  the  younger  pupils.  The  more  technical  and 
difficult  commercial  subjects  are  postponed  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
high-school  course.  Such  a  plan  seems  to  meet  more  adequately 
the  needs  of  all  the  pupils  who  resort  to  our  high  schools  looMng  for 
the  advantages  possible  under  the  limitations  of  time,  capacity,  and 
maturity. 

Our  first-year  high-school  commercial  work  consists  mainly  of 
commercial  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  elementary  bookkeeping. 
In  our  second-year  work  are  found  more  advanced  bookkeeping, 
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typewriting,  and  simple  office  procedure.  Stenography  and  still 
more  advanced  bookkeeping  are  reserved  for  the  third  and  fom*th 
years.  In  junior  high  schools  commercial  subjects  are  generally 
taught  upon  a  prevocational  basis.  Many  junior  high  schools  in  their 
efforts  to  furnish  fullest  opportunity  for  those  pupils  who  will  not 
proceed  to  the  senior  high  school  are  offering  somewhat  technical  and 
advanced  courses  iii  stenography  and  bookkeeping,  too  advanced  foi 
the  pupils  who  pursue  the  courses. 

To  siunmarize  the  present  stage  of  development  of  commercial 
education  in  our  public  high  schools,  it  may  be  said  that  the  present  is 
a  period  of  earnest  and  rapid  readjustment.  Mistakes  and  failures 
of  the  past  are  recognized,  and  earnest  effort  is  made  both  to  make 
the  courses  suitable  to  the  ages  and  capacities  of  pupils  and  for  the 
purpose  of  making  most  valuable  the  opportunities  for  commercial 
instruction  for  aU  pupUs,  irrespective  of  their  educational  limitations 
and  vocational  destinies. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  a  more  adequate  conception  of  the 
province  of  commercial  education  is  the  recognition  that  there  are 
many  commercial  occupations  other  than  those  of  bookkeeper  and 
stenographer;  that  no  boy  or  girl  should  be  encouraged  to  apply  for, 
or  to  accept,  any  position  for  which  he  or  she  is  not  qualified  by  matu- 
rity, general  education,  and  special*  training;  that  the  special  apti- 
tudes of  boys  and  girls  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  kind  of  position  for  which  each  one  should  be  trained, 
and  that  new  types  of  commercial  education  must  be  developed  to 
meet  newly  discovered  needs  in  the  field  of  business  training. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  recognition  of  commercial  occupations 
other  than  clerical  may  be  mentioned  the  subject  of  retail  selling.  In 
no  field  of  commercial  education  is  there  greater  activity  or  need  for 
educational  facihties  than  in  that  of  retail  selling  and  retail  store 
service.  In  the  immediate  future  plans  for  meeting  this  need  should 
be  developed.  This  attempt  will  mean  the  development  of  a  new 
department  of  business  education,  with  specially  qualified  teacheis 
and  with  methods  of  procedure  specifically  adapted  to  secure  the 
ends  sought. 

At  the  present  time  many  cities  are  experimenting  with  courses  in 
salesmanship,  or,  better  named,  retail  selling.  It  would  appear  that 
the  procedure  of  industrial  vocational  education  had  more  in  the  way 
of  suggestion  for  courses  in  retail  selling  than  have  our  older  courses 
in  clerical  practice.  We  have  seen  that  our  long-established  commer- 
cial education  has  followed  the  academic  procedm-e  of  the  high  school 
in  teaching  commercial  subjects  without  field  practice.  Those  bast 
qualified  to  judge  consider  that  salesmanship  can  not  be  effectively 
taught  from  textbooks  alone  imsupplemented  by  actual  practice  un- 
der supervised  conditions.    We  can  not  expect  tiiat  salesmanship  can 
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develop  as  rapidly  and  with  the  same  facility  that  derical  commercial 
education  has  shown. 

During  the  conditions  of  war  and  the  stimulation  of  the  labor 
market,  the  need  for  clerically-trained  commercial  workers  has  been 
more  apparent  than  that  of  other  comm^cial  oocupations.  The 
wages  offered  for  clerical  workers  has  grown  with  the  unusual  de- 
mand. This  condition  may  be  expected  to  retard  for  the  present  the 
development  of  the  teaching  of  salesmanship.  Even  under  normal 
conditions  the  teaching  of  salesmanship  has  been  involved  in  the 
social  prejudice  which  seems  widespread,  namely,  that  the  commercial 
employment  of  selling  goods  does  not  equal  (in  the  minds  of  pupils 
and  parents  at  least)  Uie  social  grade  that  clerical  workers  enjoy. 
Particularly  with  girls  the  vocational  motive  is  as  apt  to  be  found  in 
social  esteem  as  in  the  wage  offered.  Employers  of  labor  seeking 
trained  sales  people  will  need  to  do  mudi  in  the  way  of  affecting  public 
opinion  concerning  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  sales  person  before 
oiu'  pupils  in  pubhc  schools  may  be  expected  to  elect  training  in  sales- 
manship in  preference  to  the  present  esteemed  clerical  occupation. 
Various  investigations  such  as  Cleveland  and  Minneapolis  have  shown 
that  selling  is  more  seasonal  in  character  than  in  clerical  work.  How- 
ever,  any  analysis  of  the  process  of  selling  will  show  that  it  is  an  art 
for  which  training  may  be  offered  as  truly  as  that  of  clerical  occupa- 
tion, but  as  long  as  there  is  keen  competition  both  in  wages  and  in 
social  esteem  among  various  commercial  occupations,  we  may  expect 
that  boys  and  girls  will  still  resort  in  greater  numbers  to  the  long 
established  and  tried  clerical  occupations. 

FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

PROVISION  FOR  OOMMEROIAL  EDUCATION. 

Among  the  several  assistant  directors  for  various  types  of  voca- 
tional education  is  foimd  provision  for  a  specialist  in  commercial 
education.  F.  G.  Nichols,  formerly  director  of  commercial  education 
in  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  to  carry  on  this 
function.  Commercial  education  may  expect  from  a  new  national 
source  advice,  guidance,  and  assistance,  limited  heretofore  in  this 
country.  It  is  expected  that  a  State  supervisor  of  commercial 
education  will  be  appointed  in  each  State;  such  a  supervisor  to  be 
accountable  to  the  assistant  director  of  commercial  education  on  the 
staff  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  Washington. 

We  may  expect  that  the  character  of  teachers'  qualifications  may 
be  formulated  as  the  result  of  the  new  organization  of  forces.  A 
better  t^raining  for  commercial  teachers  would  seem  {m)bable  both 
as  the  result  of  stimulation  and  advice  of  the  national  director,  and 
also  from  the  possibility  of  national  funds  which  seem  possible  under 
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the  Smith-Hughes  law.  We  are  informed  that  certain  kinds  of 
commercial  work  where  the  vocational  conditions  are  assured  may 
receive  the  same  subvention  that  does  industrial  vocational  work. 
For  example,  commercial  pupils  who  take  cooperative  courses  and 
work  at  intervals  in  the  school  and  in  the  vocation  xmder  conditions 
of  approval  as  to  the  character  of  the  course  may  constitute  a  group 
for  which  national  moneys  can  be  granted.  Courses  in  salesmanship, 
such  as  those  maintained  in  Boston  a^d  Cleveland,  may  petition  and 
likely  receive  the  same  proportion  of  national  funds  for  such  kinds 
of  commercid  education  as  do  courses  in  improved  industrial 
education. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

COBOflSSION    ON    THE    REORGANIZATION    OP    SECONDARY    EDUCATION. 

In  1903  the  National  Education  Association  issued  a  brief  report 
on  commercial  education,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  a  recom- 
mendation of  a  commercial  curriculum  for  general  high  schools. 
Since  that  date  the  association  has  offered  no  formal  statement  upon 
the  subject  of  commercial  education. 

Two  years  ago  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Cheesman  A.  Herrick, 
president  of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia;  F.  G.  Nichols,  formerly 
director  of  commercial  education,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  now  assistant 
director  of  commercial  education,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education;  and  F.  V.  Thompson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Boston, 
formulated  a  report  now  under  revision  by  the  reviewing  committee 
on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

The  report  emanating  from  this  committee  can  not  fail  to  receive 
marked  attention,  due  to  the  keen  interest  in  the  question  of  read- 
justment of  commercial  education  now  dominant  in  the  minds  of 
our  administrators  of  secondary  schools. 

No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  pronouncement  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  in  1903,  regarding  the  course  of  study  can 
fail  to  see  the  progress  and  expansion  of  commercial  education  when 
comparing  the  single  inflexible,  largely  academic  course  of  1903 
with  the  manyfold  flexible  courses  formulated  at  the  present  time. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  modern  development  of  commercial  courses 
of  study,  the  commercial  curriculum  for  cosmopolitan  high  schools, 
adopted  by  Boston  in  1917,  is  offered  below.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
cobamercial  curriculum  is  divided  into  three  distinct  sections  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years  of  the  course.  Commercial  pupils  by  such  a 
curriculum  can  specialize  either  for  the  accounting  or  bookkeeping 
side  of  commercial  occupationSi  or  for  the  stenographici  or  for  the 
vocation  of  selling. 
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COMMERCIAL  CURRICULA. 
(To  meet  all  requirementB  for  oommerdal  certificate.) 

FIRST  TBAB. 


Required  sabjects. 

Phyedcftl  training  I 

Choral  practice 

H  y giene 

English  I 


Points. 
2 
1 
1 
5 
Bookkeeping  1 4  or  5 


ElectlTe  SQbJecti. 

History  1 3or5 

Foreign  language  1 5 

Biology  1 8  or  4 

Introductory  science 3 

Drawing  I  (freehand) 3 

Domestic  art  1 3 


BECOND  TBAB. 


Required  subjeots.  Poiiits. 

Physical  training  II 2 

English  II 4  or  6 

Bookkeeping  II 4or  6 

Commercial  geography 3 


Bleottye  subjeoti.  Pointi 

Choral  practice  II 1 

History  of  conmierce 3 

Foreign  language  II 4or5 

Mathematics  1 5 

Biology  II 8  or4 

Drawing  II  (freehand) S 

Domestic  art  II •....  3 


THIRD  TBAB. 


Note. — ^At  least  one  elective  in  the  third  and  fourth  year  must  be  a  "Controlled 
Option  **  (a  related  vocational  subject  taught  in  a  homogeneous  division). 


Accounting. 

Required  subjects.  Points. 

Physical  training  III 2 

English  III 3or4 

Bookkeeping  III 4  or  6 

Elective  jnibjects. 

Choral  practice  III 1 

Phonography! 6 

Typewriting  1 3 

Merchandising  1 4  or  5 

Civics 3 

History  III 3,4,or5 

Foreign  language  III 4  or  5 

Physics  1 3,  4,  or  5 

Chemistry  1 3,4,or5 

Drawing  III 3 

Domestic  art  III 3 


Secretarial, 

Required  subjects.  Fotnts, 

Physical  training  III 2 

English  III 3or  4 

Phonography  1 5 

Typewriting  1 3 

Elective  subjects. 

Choral  practice  III 1 

Bookkeeping  III 4  or  5 

Merchandising  I v 4or5 

Civics 3 

History  III 3,  4,  or  5 

Foreign  language  III 4  or  5 

Physics  1 3,4,  or  5 

Chemistry  1 3,4,  Qr5 

Drawing  III 3 

Domestic  art  III 3 


Merchandising,    (RetaU  selling,) 


Required  subjects.  Points. 

Physical  training  III 2 

English  III 3or4 

Merchandising  1 4  or  5 

Elective  subjects. 

Choral  practice  III 1 

Phonography  1 5 

Typewriting  1 3 

Bookkeeping  III •  4  or  5 


Elective  subjects.  Points. 

Civics 3 

History  III 8,4,or6 

Foreign  language  III 4or5 

Physics  1 3,  4,  or5 

Chemistry  1 3,  4,  or  5 

Drawing  III 3 

Domestic  art  III 3 
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wojnem  tbas. 


Accounting. 

Required  subjects.  Points. 

Physical  trainiiig  IV 2 

EnglkhlV 8,4,or5 

Oommercial  law  ^ 3 

Bookkeeping  IV 4  or  5 

Office  practice 2or3 

Elective  subjects. 

Choral  practice  rV 1 

Phonography  II 5 

Typewriting  II 3 

M^rchandifling  II jJ 4  or  5 

Economics^ 3or4 

Foreign  language  IV 4or5 

History  IV 4ot6 

Civil  service 3 

Drawing  IV 3 

Domestic  art  IV 8 

Mer^utruhsing, 

Required  subjects.  Points. 

Physical  training  IV 2 

EngKahlV 3,4,or6 

Merchandising  II 4  or  5 

Elective  sut>jc^. 

Choral  practice  IV 1 

Commercial  law  ^ 3 

Bookkeeping  IV 4  or  5 

Office  practice 2  or  3 


SttretaHoL 


Reqiiired  subjects.  Points. 

Physical  trailing  IV 2 

English  IV 3,4or6 

Phonography  II 5 

Typewriting  II 3 

Elective  subjects. 

Choral  practice  rV 1 

Commercial  law' 3 

Bookkeeping  IV 4  or  5 

Office  practice 2or3 

Meichandiang  II 4or5 

Economics* 3or4 

Foreign  language  IV 4  or  5 

History  IV 3 

Civil  service 3 

Drawing  rV 3 

Domeitic  art  IV 3 

{Retail  $elHng.) 

Elective  subjects.  Points. 

Phonography  IV 6 

Typewriting  IV 3 

Economics* 3or4 

Foreign  language  IV 4  or  5 

HifltorylV 4or6 

Civil  service 3 

Drawing  IV 3 

Domestic  art  IV 4 


COMMERCIAL  COURSE  CERTIFICATES. 

A  candidate  for  a  commercial  certificate  must  have  completed  a  full  course  of  train- 
ing in  at  least  one  of  the  three  vocational  groups — ^i.  e.,  accounting,  secretarial  or  mer- 
chandising, with  a  grade  not  less  than  B  in  any  suhject  of  the  group. 

SCHOOL  SURVEYS  AND  COMMERCUL  EDUCATION. 

Since  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  com- 
mercial education,  a  number  of  surveys  have  been  made,  notable  y 
among  them  being  those  of  Cleveland,  Minneapolis,  and  IndianapoUs. 
In  general,  these  surveys  bear  out  the  position  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education's  Eeport  of  1915-16.  As  an  instance  of  this,  the  survey 
in  Cleveland  draws  a  parallel  between  the  actual  commercial  voca- 
tions found  in  that  city  and  the  public  provisions  for  training  workers 
in  commercial  occupations  in  the  public  high  scjiools  of  the  city. 
The  situation  depicted  contains  no  surprises  for  those  who  are 
familiar  with  what  was  revealed  in  New  York  City  by  the  Hanus 
inquiry  of  1912. 

A  In  teluMia  regoiriog  both  comiaiKCial  law  and  economies,  the  for^ 
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Briefly  stated,  the  Cleveland  survey  shows  what  any  survey 
invariably  does — that  commercial  education  in  our  public  hi^ 
schools  pursues  a  policy  quite  independent  of  the  business  needs  and 
conditions  of  the  community  under  consideration.  Commercial  ed- 
ucation  has  bee^n  a  thing  of  school  credits  and  academic  standards 
conducted  in  accordance  with  college  entrance  requirements  or  with 
abstract  scholastic  procedure.  Commercial  educators  have  neither 
seen  nor  apparently  cared  for  the  actual  conditions  of  employment  into 
which  their  graduates  may  go.  The  school  prepares  a  certain  prod- 
uct which  business  must  take  or  leave  just  as  it  chooses.  The  Cleve> 
land  survey  makes  a  distinct  point  of  the  fact  that  boys  and  girls  are 
trained  alike  for  the  same  kinds  of  commercial  occupations,  whereas 
an  actual  survey  of  business  conditions  shows  that  the  sex  conditions 
of  employment  are  qiiite  different,  males  being  found  in  excess  in 
certain  commercial  employments  and  females  in  other  kinds  of  com- 
mercial employment. 

Another  pertinent  criticism  of  the  Cleveland  smv^ey  is  to  the  effect 
that  commercial  employments  are  taught  simultaneously  to  the  same 
pupils;  that  is,  our  pubhc  high  schools  train  our  boys  and  girls  to  be 
both  good  bookkeepers  and  good  stenographers,  whereas  business 
employment  shows  that  the  demand  is  for  specialized  workers  in 
one  field  or  the  other.  Figures  pertinent  to  this  point  are  as  follows: 
In  Cleveland,  in  large  business  concerns,  it  was  found  that  the  dual 
capacity  of  stenographer  and  bookkeeper  was  found  in  one  instance 
in  a  thousand;  in  small  businesses  only  in  sixty  instances  to  a 
thousand. 

The  findings  of  this  survey,  as  weD  as  the  findings  in  other  like 
surveys,  illustrate  beyond  dispute  that  commercial  education  in  our 
pubUc  high  schools  has  followed  wholly  the  traditions  of  the  school 
and  has  been  obhvious  to  the^  field  conditions  of  the  vocation.  There 
is  a  growing  body  of  evidence,  however,  that  there  is  a  willingness  to 
change  our  procedure.  We  may  expect  within  the  next  five  years 
to  see  sweeping  and  radical  changes  characterize  commercial  coiuses 
in  oiu*  high  schools. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  general,  the  better  type  of  foiu^year  commercial  course  wiU 
continue  to  fulfill  a  real  need  and  should  be  encouraged.  The  short- 
unit  course  will  be  found  in  part-time,  extension,  and  preparatory 
day-school  courses  for  boys  and  girls  already  employed.  Evening 
school  commercial  work  should  be  put  on  a  practical  and  vocational 
basis,  having  in  cnind  definite  needs  of  definite  groups  of  people; 
foreign-trade  courses,  in  centers  where  such  courses  should  be  encour« 
aged,  should  be  organized  and  given  wide  pubhcity;  retail-selling 
education  of  a  high  character,  both  in  connection  with  the  four-year 
commercial  course  and  the  part-time  evening  school  classes,  should 
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be  made  available;  more  intelligent  rules  for  the  licensing  of  teachers 
sliould  be  worked  out;  adequate  commercial  teacher-training  facih- 
ties  that  will  insure  the  training  of  commercial  teachers  along  the 
newer  lines  of  commercial  vocational  education  should  be  set  up  in 
every  State;  and  the  whole  field  of  commercial  education  should 
be  reorganized  where  necessary  on  the  basis  of  vocational  needs, 
individual  aptitudes,  and  local  requirements. 
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ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 

By  F.  L.  Bishop, 
Dean,  School  of  Engineering,  UniverHt^  of  PiaOmrtih, 


Engineering  schools  in  colnmon  with  other  educational  institutioDS 
have!  been  confronted  with  many  unique  problems  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  War  in  1914.  Previous  to  that  time  an  increasing 
nimiber  of  men  who  entered  colleges  and  universities  elected  subjects 
pertaining  to  commerce,  business  management,  finances,  etc.  The 
growth  of  the  schools  of  conmierce,  both  as  regards  the  number  of 
such  schools  and  the  attendance  in  them,  is  a  striking  proof  of  this 
tendency.  During  the  same  period  the  attendance  at  engineering 
schools  had  in  most  cases  decreased  with  the  resulting  decrease  in 
new  equipment,  faculties,  etc.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
financial  crisis  of  1907  but  is  undoubtedly  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  opportunities  offered  college  graduates  in  purely  commercial 
pursuits  were  greater  than  those  in  purely  industrial  work  where  the 
demand  is  for  men  having  a  high  degree  of  engineering  skill  and  a  wide 
knowledge  of  applied  science. 

With  the  demand  on  American  manufacturers  for  war  supplies  for 
the  Allies,  there  developed  a  need  for  a  very  large  number  of  scien- 
tifically and  technically  trained  men  for  use  in  designing  new  machin- 
ery, developing  new  processes,  etc.  It  was  then  the  country  realized 
that  the  niunber  of  men  who  had  been  trained  in  applied  science  was 
woefully  small  in  comparison  with  the  population  of  the  country  and 
the  magnitude  of  its  industries.  Even  before  this  time  the  engmeer- 
ing  graduate  received  numerous  bids  for  his  services.  In  spite  of  this 
the  idea  was  prevalent  that  the  supply  of  engineering  graduates  ex- 
ceeded the  demand. 

The  increasing  nmnber  of  mechanical  appliances  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  European  War,  necessitating  an  increased  ntunber  of 
trained  men  in  applied  sciences,  immediately  reacted  upon  the  en- 
gineering schools  in  two  ways, — first,  the  number  of  men  entering 
engineering  schools  increased  materially,  and  second,  the  professors 
and  instructors  in  these  schools  were  in  demand  by  the  indus- 
tries at  salaries  which  it  was  impossible  for  educational  institutions 
to  meet.  For  the  latter  cause  many  of  the  teachers  left  the  engineer- 
ing schools  and  their  places  had  to  be  taken  in  most  cases  by  inexpe- 
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rienced  teachers  and  almost  without  exception  by  men  with  less 
technical  ability  than  those  who  had  left. 

This  movement  of  engineering  teachers  was  further  accelerated 
when  the  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany,  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  members  of  engineering  faculties  were  called  into  active 
service  as  members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and  the  Enlisted 
Reserve  Corp*  of  the  United  States  Army. 

No  better  tribute  can  be  paid  the  personnel  of  the  teachers  in 
engineering  schools  than  their  immediate  response  to  iheir  coimtry's 
call. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  affected  the  student 
body  in  two  ways — first,  an  increased  attendance  in  the  freshman 
class;  the  second  and  most  striking  was  the  large  number  of  students 
who  immediately  volunteered  in  the  various  branches  of  the  service. 

This  depletion  of  the  student  body  of  engineering  schools  through 
its  members  volxmteering  for  active  service  in  various  branches  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  was  a  matter  of  grave  concern  not  only  in  educational 
institutions  and  the  industries,  but  also  to  the  War  Department. 

It  had  been  recognized  from  the  very  l>^inning  of  the  war,  not 
only  by  the  Secretary  of  War  but  by  other  officials  in  Washington, 
that  the  successful  outcome  of  the  war  for  the  Allies  was  dependent 
upon  the  services  of  technically  trained  men.  If  the  war  were  to  last 
a  year  or  perhaps  two,  all  were  agreed  that  every  student  should  do 
his  part  by  dropping  his  school  work  temporarily,  but  if  the  war  was 
to  be  of  longer  duration,  then  it  would  become  absolutely  necessary 
for  engineering  students  to  continue  in  school  to  complete  their 
courses  in  order  that  an  adequate  supply  of  such  men  should  be  avail- 
able during  the  war  and  for  the  reconstruction  period  which  must  of 
necessity  follow. 

The  matter  became  so  pressing  that  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Coxmcil 
of  National  Defense  and  a  committee  on  engineering  education  was 
appointed  by  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  a  member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  under  whose  general 
direction  came  all  matters  pertaining  to  education.  The  members 
of  this  <^ommittee  were  Charles  S.  Howe,  president.  Case  School  of 
Applied  Science;  Milo  S.  Ketchiun,  dean  of  the  collie  of  engineering, 
University  of  Colorado;  C.  R.  Mann,  Carnegie  Foxmdation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching;  S.  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  and  F.  L.  Bishop,  dean,  school 
of  engineering.  University  of  Pittsbui^h. 

This  committee,  cooperating  with  the  national  engineering  socie- 
ties, the  special  war  committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Engineering  Education  and  other  organizations,  presented  the 
matter  to  the  Secretary  of  Wari  who  modified  the  Selective  Service 
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Regulations.     On    December    19,    1917,    the   foflowing    regalftliQA 
became  effective: 

Under  such  regulations  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may  prescribe,  a  projJbrtiQn  d 
the  students,  as  named  by  the  school  faculty,  pursuing  an  engineering  conree  2a«Be 
of  the  approved  technical  engineering  schools  listed  in  the  War  Department  rnxj 
enlist  in  i^  enlisted  reserve  corps  of  the  Engineer  Department,  and  thereafter,  spaa 
presentation  by  the  registrant  to  his  local  board  of  a  certificate  ol  enlistment,  sadk 
certiiicate  shall  be  filed  with  the  questionnaire  and  the  registrant  shall  be  placed  ia 
Class  V,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States. 

This  regulation  permitted  students  to  enlist  in  the  Engineers' 
Enlisted  Keserve  Corps  and  to  remain  in  school  until  they  completed 
their  courses.  It  remained  in  force  until  superseded  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  section  A,  Student  Army  Training  Corps,  and  tended 
very  materially  to  stabilize  the  student  body  in  engineering  schools, 
thus  providing  properly  trained  men  not  only  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment;  but  also  for  the  industries. 

The  war  also  had  a  decided  effect  upon  the  curricula  of  engineer- 
ing  schools.  While  educational  institutions,  as  a  rule,  are  very 
conservative  and  slow  in  making  changes  in  material  and  methocb 
of  instruction,  the  engineering  schools  responded  quickly  to  the 
many  new  factors  which  were  developed  by  the  war,  and  important 
changes  in  the  curriculum  were  put  in  force.  Most  of  these  changes 
had  to  do  with  methods  of  instruction  of  specific  subjects,  such  as 
mathematics,  thermodynamics,  etc.  There  were,  however,  two 
general  changes  which  might  well  be  mentioned  at  this  time.  These 
were  the  applications  of  economic  principles  to  the  industries  and 
some  form  of  cooperative  system  by  which  the  student  secures 
actual  engineering  experience  before  graduation. 

The  most  universal  of  these  is  the  greater  attention  which  is  given 
to  the  application  of  economic  principles  to  industries,  engineering 
research,  and  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  sociology  sometimes 
placed  imder  the  broad  title  of  human  engineering.  Formerly  the 
engineer  was  supposed  to  deal  only  with  the  material  and  forces  of 
nature,  but  recently  an  entirely  new  factor  has  entered — i.  e.,  the 
hmnan  factor — and,  in  many  cases,  this  is  the  all-controlling  element 
with  which  the  engineer  must  deal.  Hence  it  becomes  increasingly 
important  to  teach  the  prospective  engineer  as  much  as  possible 
concerning  the  fundamental  problems  of  psychology,  sociology,  etc. 

It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  the  engineering  student  must 
during  his  course  secure  the  fimdamental  knowledge  of  the  engineer- 
ing profession  through  actual  practice  in  engineering  work  in  the 
industries  if  he  is  to  grasp  properly  the  instructional  work  as  given 
in  the  school.  This  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  coopera- 
tive system  by  which  the  student  spends  a  portion  of  his  time  in 
the  industries  under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty  of  the  school  in 
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which  he  is  enrolled.  This  differs  very  decidedly  from  the  old 
process  in  which  the  student  worked  summers  at  any  kind  of  a  job 
which  he  might  select  in  any  place  without  supervision.  This 
cooperative  work  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Mann  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1916. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  courses,  some  teacheirs  discovered  for  the 
first  time  that  students  will  study  and  work  if  they  are  interested. 
The  tendency  for  the  engineering  student  to  become  so  absorbed  in 
his  work  as  to  neglect  the  college  social  and  athletic  activities  has 
been  of  long  standing,  and  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  much 
discussed  with  beneficial  results.  When  this  tendency  is  properly 
controlled  and  directed  it  provides  the  incentive  by  which  a  yoimg 
man  may  be  trained  mentally  without  detriment  to  his  social  develop- 
ment while  in  college.  Scholarship  is  not  incompatible  with  breadth 
of  view  or  a  desire  to  take  a  normal  part  in  college  activities.  In 
fact,  the  latter  ought  to  be  so  regulated  that  sound  scholarship 
would  be  essential  to  participation  in  them.  Those  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  men  who  were 
required  to  fill  the  responsible  positions  in  the  world  war  were  able  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  soimd  scholarship  was  an  essential  prerequi- 
site for  their  participation  hi  the  war  work. 

The  discussion  of  the  changes  in  Curriculum  brought  about  by  the 
war  tended  to  emphasize  the  different  criticisms  which  have  been 
expressed  in  regard  to  engineering  education  and  engineering  schools 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  It  is  felt  by  many  that  these 
schools  were  producing  well-trained  men  for  certain  highly  technical 
phases  of  engineering,  but  were  failing  to  produce  an  aU-roimd 
engineer  required  for  the  proper  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
coimtry.  This  discussion  lead  even  as  far  back  as  1907  to  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  committee  on  engineering  education.  The 
report  of  this  committee,  which  has  become  available  during  the  past 
year,  is  the  result  of  several  years  of  investigation  of  engineering 
schools  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Mann,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching.  The  report  undoubtedly  marks  an 
epoch  in  engineering  education  because  it  embodies  not  only  the 
investigation  of  a  single  able  investigator,  but  the  result  of  Dr.  Mann's 
investigation  has  been  discussed  repeatedly  as  the  work  progressed 
before  engineering  societies,  especially  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Engineering  Education.  Thus  the  report  represents  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  a  composite  idea  of  the  present  standing  of  engineer- 
ing education  together  with  an  outline  of  the  probable  future 
developments. 

While  the  report  does  not  advocate  any  specific  change  in  the 
curriculum,  it  does  in  a  broad  way  indicate  the  most  probable  form 
of  development  which  engineering  schools  must  take  if  they  are  to 
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meet  the  requirements  of  the  industries  and  produce  technical!^ 
trained  men  who  will  compete  with  those  from  other  countries. 
The  report  emphasizes  the  fact  that  we  can  find  a  proper  type  of 
training  for  men  for  the  industries  only  through  long  continued 
experimentation  in  different  types  of  schools.  It  caUa  attoatioD 
specifically  to  the  experiment  in  engineering  education  whicli  has  to 
do  with  the  introduction  of  cooperative  work  and  the  elimination  of 
the  practice  shop  from  schools.  That  greater  emphasis  must  be  laid 
on  the  correlation  of  industry  with  the  schools  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental conclusions  of  the  report.  Given  the  results  of  tiua  long 
investigation  and  its  discussion,  the  question  immediately  araes  as 
to  what  type  of  experiment  in  education  will  be  most  fruitful  in  the 
development  of  the  proper  type  of  men  for  the  industries.  A  survey 
of  the  situation  by  any  one  familiar  with  industrial  needs  seems  to 
point  clearly  to  the  necessity  in  this  country  of  developing  two 
different  types  of  men  for  use  in  the  industries. 

First,  a  man  who  may  be  called  a  technician,  who  is  highly  trained 
in  science  and  mathematics,  who  possesses  the  instinct  of  the  research 
man  and  who  can  devote  his  entire  time  to  highly  techniccd  research 
problems,  either  in  the  research  laboratories  which  are  now  rapidly 
being  developed  in  the  large  industries,  or  by  applying  the  results  of 
his  research  to  engineering  science.  For  the  training  of  this  type  of 
men,  there  is  needed  the  best  of  scientific  equipment,  the  members 
of  the  faculty  must  be  those  who  are  intimately  interested  in  research 
problems,  and  the  student  himself  must  have  what  is  sometimes 
called  a  mathematical  mind.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  type  of  a  man 
can  be  developed  in  a  four-year  course  imder  existing  conditions. 
In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  such  a  man  can  be  developed  only  in  a 
school  which  has  a  thorough  graduate  department  devoting  its 
energies  primarily  to  research  but  giving  instruction  in  the  fimda- 
mentals  of  science  and  mathematics. 

The  second  type  which  seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  industries 
is  the  man  who  has  a  broad  general  knowledge  of  engineering  subjects 
and  can  apply  that  knowledge  in  an  effective  way  in  present  engineer- 
ing problems.  He  must  have  ability  to  command  men,  a  knowledge 
of  the  appUcations  of  economic  principles  to  industries,  and  a  broad 
training  in  the  so-called  humanities,  since  he  is  the  man  in  contact 
with  men  of  other  types  in  other  fields  of  human  activities.  He 
should  not  be  a  research  man,  his  training  in  mathematics  need  not 
be  of  necessity  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  research  technician,  but 
his  understanding  of  engineering  problems  should  be  extensive.  Such 
a  man  can  not  be  trained  in  the  ordinary  schools  because  of  the 
artificial  conditions  which  of  necessity  exist  in  academic  institutions. 
He  must  become  familiar  with  the  industries  while  yet  a  student  in 
order  that  he  may  imderstand  thoroughly  the  applications  of  his 
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theoretical  courses  in  school  and  their  application  to  industries  and 
also  that  he  may  become  familiar  in  the  formative  period  of  life  with 
the  problems  of  labor  and  the  hnman  factor  in  engineering.  It  is  in 
the  development  of  this  type  of  man,  who  is  to  become  the  manager 
and  operating  head  of  our  large  manufacturing  industries,  who  needs 
more  than  any  other  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  coopera- 
tive system. 

It  is  imf  ortunate  that  in  this  country  we  have  no  institutions  with 
sufficient  funds  to  develop  a  complete  school  of  applied  science, 
(1)  having  as  its  foundation  a  modiiSed  standard  four-year  course  of 
instruction,  (2)  accepting  young  men  for  the  course  upon  gradua- 
tion from  the,  high  schools,  (3)  coordinating  with  this  a  proper 
cooperative  system,  and  (4)  having  a  graduate  school  devoted  to 
instruction  of  graduates  from  a  four-year  course  not  only  in  the 
applications  of  science,  but  also  of  economic  principles  to  industries. 
TTiis  graduate  school  should  be  in  dose  coordination  with  the 
research  department,  corresponding  in  many  ways  to  the  Mellon 
Institute  of  Industrial  Research  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  problems  in  the  application  of  science  to  industries  are  studied 
at  first  hand  under  ideal  conditions,  and  later  the  results  of  these 
investigations  are  applied  directily  to  the  solution  of  problems  of 
industry.  The  graduate  student  would  thus  have  the  opportunity 
of  taking  his  science  and  mathematics  in  an  atmosphere  that  would 
be  conducive  to  the  development  of  the  best  type  of  man  for  research. 

The  Civil  War  was  the  crystallizing  process  which  brought  forth 
the  type  of  engineering  schools  which  are  now  common  in  this 
ooimtry.  The  result  of  the  world  war,  in  the  same  manner,  will  be 
the  crystallization  of  the  ideas  now  prevalent  in  regard  to  technical 
and  scientific  training.  We  shall  have  in  the  near  future  an  engineer- 
ing school  of  a  type  quite  distinct  from  that  in  existence  at  the 
present  time. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  it  to  bring  to  mind  the  failure  of 
this  country  to  provide  for  a  school  of  engineering  which  has  a  faculty, 
buildings,  equipment,  and  resources  comparable  with  similar  insti- 
tutions in  Europe. 

In  this  country  we  have  schools  of  engineering  which  offer  excellent 
courses  for  undergraduates.  We  have  one  or  two  schools  like  Colum- 
bia University  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  which 
offer  graduate  courses  to  some  extent.  We  have  certain  other  schools 
like  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  Ohio  State  University,  etc.,  that 
conduct  research  and  engineering  experiment  stations  supported  by 
the  State.  There  is,  however,  no  single  school  which  combines  in 
an  effective  way  all  three  factors  which  go  to  make  a  complete 
engineering  school,  namely,  undergraduate  courses,  graduate  courses, 
and  research  both  pure  and  appUed.    I  propose  to  outline  briefi^ 
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some  of  the  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
lishing  such  a  school. 

The  engineer  must  be  a  man  of  culture  and  broad  training 
can  best  be  secured  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  large  university, 
it  is  only  at  a  imiversity  that  there  are  available  libraries  and 
tones  especially  of  science  and  economics,  which  are  essential  t[^  A| 
student  of  engineering  and  especially  to  graduate  and  rrnrnrrl|.mi 
The  university  which  has  such  a  school  as  a  part  of  it  must  be 
at  the  center  of  a  great  industrial  district  where  all  types  of 
ing  are  available  for  study  at  first  hand  by  the  students. 

In  its  imdergraduate  department  the  fimotions  of  such  a 
would  be  to  train  young  men  to  enter  engineering  industries  iulrUA 
the  present  graduates  from  our  best  engineering  schools  now  wte; 

In  its  graduate  department  the  fimction  would  be  to  train  men  to 
enter  the  research  division  of  engineering  industries  and  to  aopffy 
the  ever  increasing  demands  made  by  the  National  and  State  Qk>'v- 
emments  for  trained  investigators. 

In  its  research  department  the  function  would  be  two-fold:  Fbsti 
to  develop  through  pure  research  the  fimdamental  principles  iipot 
which  all  engineering  is  based  and  to  obtain  standard  data  pertain* 
ing  to  the  various  materials  employed  in  engiQeering  work;  seocNttd, 
the  investigations  of  specific  problems,  solutions  of  which  are  de- 
manded by  individuals,  firms,  or  corporation. 

An  estimate  of  the  faculty,  buildings,  equipment,  and  refiourooB 
which  would  be  required  for  such  an  institution  shows  that  u 
endowment  of  $20,000,000  would  be  needed.  Such  a  school  shodl 
operate  in  close  connection  with  the  municipal,  State,  and  Naticmal 
Governments  in  addition  to  its  close  cooperation  with  the  industmi 
of  the  country. 

Since  it  seems  at  the  present  time  impossible  to  seoure  adequate 
funds  for  such  an  institution  it  is  highly  desirable  that  differeai 
institutions  in  the  country  should  devote  themselves  to  the  solutioa 
of  Specific  problems  and  thus  each  one  become  an  experimental 
laboratory  for  the  benefit  of  engineering  education. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Defabtmext  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

WdshiTigton,  November  2, 1918. 

Sir:  I  am  submitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  the  report  of  a  survey  of  the  status  of  the  rural 
teachers  of  Nebraska,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  graduate 
school  of  education  in  the  University  of  Nebraska.  The  survey  was 
undertaken  to  ascertain  the  exact  status  of  the  rural  teachers  of  the 
State  in  regard  to  their  academic  and  professional  preparation;  their 
teaching  experience  and  length  of  service;  their  sex,  age,  and  national- 
ity; and  such  contributory  factors  in  teaching  efficiency  as  salary, 
living  conditions,  and  the  like.  The  survey  is,  in  fact,  a  study  of  the 
preparation  and  efficiency  of  rural-school  teachers,  which  may  be 
considered  typical  of  similar  studies  which  might  be  made  in  other 
States. 

The  work  was  done  with  the  cooperation  of  the  graduate  school  of 
education  in  the  University  of  Nebraska  by  a  group  of  graduate  stu- 
dents, working  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  dean  of 
this  school.  Much  reUable  materia]  was  procured  on  the  education, 
experience,  and  general  character  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  State, 
together  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  conditions  that  contribute 
much  to  the  home  and  school  environment  of  the  teachers.  The 
collection  and  classification  of  the  data  are  based  upon  scientific 
methods  and  should  be  of  real  value  to  the  teaching  profession  of  the 
country. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Purpose  of  ike  stud^, — The  main  object  ci  making  this  atudj  was 
to  proeuffe  FeliaHe  hrformation  oa  the  edttcatioQ,  expenence,  and  gen- 
eral character  ol  the  rural  teaching  lorce  of  NelMraaka,  together  with 
ftrst-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  the  ccHftditkusa  contributing  to  the 
home  and  school  environment  of  these  teachers.  This  knowledge 
was  obtained  by  means  of  a  q^testioiiiiAire.  It  in  no  way  represents 
theory  or  generalization,  but  is  an  array  of  facts  on  the  rural  teaching 
force  of  the  State  as  given  by  the  teachers  themaelves^ 

Practically  no  attempt  has  heem  made  to  compare  ccmditions  in 
Nebraska  with  those  in  oth^  States  or  to  oSer  suggestions  for  im- 
provement. With  both  time  and  space  limited,  it  has  seemed  beat 
to  give  the  facts  as  they  w^e  found  and  to  omit  ccnnparisons  and 
suggestions  for  reconstruction. 

Method  cf  proteSure, — ^The  surv^  is  l>ased  on  the  six  congressional 
districts  of  the  State,  and  includes  a  study  of  all  exc^  the  west  half 
of  the  sixth  congrea8H>naI  district*  It  represents  71  of  the  93  coxmties 
of  the  State.  The  first,  second,  third,  f  ourth,  and  east  half  of  the 
fifth  congressional  districts  belong  to  the  loess  r^on  of  Nebraska  and 
represent  the  thickly  settled,  rich  agricultufral  portion  of  the  State.^ 

Due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  ramfall  for  successful  farming,  the 
west  half  oi  the  fifth  eongressioiMd  district  k  qNursely  settled.  Topo- 
graphically the  portion  of  the  sixth  district  surveyed  comprises  three 
distinct  regions.  Its  northern  portion  is  a  part  of  the  Great  Plains 
region,  its  central  part  belongs  to  Sand  Hill  Nebraska,  and  the  loess 
region  extends  into  the  southern  part.  The  22  counties  of  the  sixth 
district  which  were  not  surveyed  belong  to  the  Sand  Hills,  High 
Plains,  and  Bad  Lands  regions.*  With  the  exception  of  the  North 
Platte  VaUey,  where  irrigation  is  practiced,  these  counties  represent 
the  most  sparsely  settled  portion  of  the  State.  The  accompanyii^ 
map  shows  the  congressional  districts  and  the  number  oi  teachers 
responding  froan  each  district. 

The  material  was  collected  during,  the  school  year  of  1914-15,  and 
the  results  of  the  study  represent  the  teaching  status  for  that  year. 
The  tabulations  and  discussions  of  the  portions  of  the  State  assigned 

^Coodim.    Ocograpby  of  Nebraska.    FagM^SI-M.  *Cui<iRk    0«ograpby  of  K«t)niAa.    Platen. 
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the  various -members  of  the  committee  were  completed  in  1916.     Tlie 
initial  step  of  each  member  of  the  committee  was  a  letter  to  the 
county  superintendents  in  the  various  congressional  districts,  explain- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  study,  inclosing  one  of  the  questionnaireSy 
and  requesting  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  rural  teachers 
of  the  county.    With  but  few  exceptions  the  county  superintendents 
were  prompt  in  response  with  the  roll  of  teachers.    A  personal  letter, 
a  copy  of  the  questionnaire,  and  a  return  stamped  envelope  were  then 
sent  to  every  rural  teacher,  whose  name  and  address  had  been  fur- 
nished by  the  coimty  superintendents.    A  few  county  superintendents 
mailed  circular  letters  to  the  teachers  of  their  coimties  urging  their 
cooperation  with  the  graduate  school  of  education  in  this  field  of 
research.    A  still  greater  number  lent  their  interest  and  encourage- 

NEBRA8KA 


Map  showing  congressioDal  districts.  Tbe  dots  represent  teediers replying  to  questlonuaiies. 

ment  in  some  other  way,  such  as  by  giving  the  investigation  publicity 
at  local  teachers'  gatherings.  In  some  cases  cooperation  was  sought 
of  a  few  city  superintendents,  whose  graduates  from  normal  training 
courses  were  teaching  in  rural  districts  adjacent  to  the  city  districts. 

Aside  from  the  introduction,  the  historical  sketch,  and  the  recapitu- 
lation, the  chapter  heads  correspond  to  the  main  divisions  of  the 
questionnaire.  The  tables  and  graphs  accompany  the  discussions. 
The  tables  are  numbered,  and  references  to  them  are  indicated  in  the 
body  of  the  composition.  The  graphs  are  self-explanatory.  Con- 
siderable variation  will  be  noted  between  the  total  number  of  teachers 
replying  to  the  questionnaires  and  those  responding  to  each  separate 
item.  The  context  indicates  these  diflferences.  Percentages  are 
made  on  the  number  of  teachers  replying  to  the  questions  concerned 
rather  than  on  the  entire  number  of  teachers  reporting.  The  median 
was  used  as  a  measure  more  often  than  the  average,  since  in  so  many 
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instances  there  was  such  a  wide  variation  in  the  series  of  measure- 
ments. 

Personnel  of  the  survey  staff. — This  study  was  made  by  a  committee 
from  the  graduate  school,  department  of  education,  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  The  personnel  of  the  committee  selected  by  Dr.  G.  W.  A. 
Luckey,  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  education,  included  the  fol- 
lowing: Edith  A.  Lathrop,  rural  school  inspector,  chairman;  Supts. 
A.  Crago,  of  Central  City;  W.  M.  Simons,  of  Friend;  E.  M.  Colbert,  of 
Crawford;  F.  E.  Weyer,  of  Atkinsom;  and  R.  T.  Fosnot,  teacher  of 
mathematics,  Hastings  High  School. 

Mr.  Simons  withdrew  late  in  1915  and  his  place  was  filled  by 
M.  C.  Lefler,  who  at  that  time  was  principal  of  the  model  high  school 
at  the  State  Normal  School,  Peru,  Nebr.  The  portion  of  the  study 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Colbert  was  never  completed. 

The  collection  of  material  and  tabulation  of  results  were  divided  as 
follows:  First  and  second  congressional  districts,  Edith  A.  Lathrop; 
third  congressional  district,  A.  Crago;  fourth  congressional  district, 
M.  C.  Lefler;  fifth  congressional  district,  R.  T.  Fosnot;  the  east  half 
of  the  sixth  congressional  district,  F.  E.  Weyer. 

The  final  assembly  of  the  studies  of  the  various  congressional 
districts  into  a  connected  whole  represents  the  product  of  four  of  the 
five  members  of  the  committee.  The  chapter  on  Age,  Sex,  and 
Nationality  is  the  composition  of  Mr.  Weyer;  that  of  Education, 
Mr.  Crago;  and  Experience  and  the  Movements  of  Nebraska's  Educa- 
tional Growth,  Mr.  Lefler.  The  remaining  chapters,  tables,  graphs, 
and  editing  of  the  bulletin  are  the  contribution  of  Miss  Lathrop. 
She  was  chairman  of  the  committee  and  was  appointed  assistant  in 
rural  education  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  August,  1916.  Since 
her  appointment  she  has  continued  this  Work  as  a  specialist  of  the 
bureau,  during  which  time  she  has  had  the  continued  cooperation 
of  Dr.  Luckey  and  the  committee. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
MOVEMENTS  IN  NEMtASKA'S  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT.' 


mSTOBIOAl.  BBGmNIN08. 

More  than  three  centuries  ago  civilization  first  took  root  in  this 
country,  and  yet  it  has  been  scarcely  more  than  50  years  since  much 
of  the  great  Middle  West  lay  without  permanent  settlement.  Adven- 
turers and  explorers  penetrated  now  and  then  into  the  interior,  but 
the  scattering  trading  points  and  mission  stations  were  usually  limited 
to  the  well-beaten  paths  that  followed  the  natural  trails  or  near  the 
waterways  of  the  country. 

Pioneer  Nebraska  embraced  a  large  area  of  this  territory,  extending 
at  one  time  from  the  north  line  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Kansas 
to  Canada  on  the  north  and ''all  the  way  *  *  *  from  the  top  of 
the  Kooky  Mountains  on  the  west  to  Minnesota  and  Iowa"  on  the 
east. 

Bellevue,  the  oldest  town  in  Nebraska,  was  only  a  ''Httle  village 
of  fur  traders  and  missionaries  "  when  thousands  of  emigrants  trav- 
eled the  great  California-Oregon  trails  across  the  territory  in  their  rush 
for  gold  along  the  Pacific.  Situated  on  the  Great  Mliddy,  Bellevue 
has  much  historical  significance,  since  here  the  early  pioneers  made 
their  first  permanent  settlement,  and  it  was  ''expected  that  Bellevue 
would  be  die  capital  of  the  State." 

As  the  Territory  opened,  it  was  only  natTU*al  that  Iowa  should  fur- 
nish a  large  quota  of  the  first  settlers.  Lands  could  be  had  for  the 
mere  coming  into  them,  and  the  lowans  had  little  distance  to  travel 
in  order  to  make  such  occupation.  Many  of  these  "picked  out  the 
land  that  suited  them,  built  a  log  cabin  to  hold  it,"  and  then  returned 
to  their  former  homes  where  they  continued  to  earn  their  Uvelihood. 

But  Iowa  was  not  alone  in  contributing  her  best  stock  to  the  newer 
country.  Missouri,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Indiana,  all  sent  men  and  women  of  courage  whose  coming 
meant  the — 

surrender  ol  good  homes  and  the  endearments  of  kindred  and  friends  in  other  com- 
munities. The  privations  of  frontier  life  were  voluntarily  sought  «  «  »  by  men 
and  women  who  had  the  courage  and  spirit,  *  *  ♦  the  best  types  of  mankind 
physically  and  mentally.  The  dependent,  the  habitually  gregarious,  never  strike 
out  from  parents,  kindred,  and  comfortable  circumstances  of  settled  social  life  to 
challenge  the  hardship  of  the  wilderness.  Only  dvilization  and  those  breeds  of  men 
capable  (A  developing  strong  individuality  and  self-reliance  can  establish  and  maintain 
settlements  remote  from  population  centers. 

1  References  eonsalted  and  quoted  from:  Morton,  History  of  Nebraska;  Sheldon,  History  and  Stories 
of  Nebraska;  Reports  of  State  Superintendents;  Statutes  of  Nebraska. 
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EARLY  SCHOOLS. 

Even  before  the  coming  of  the  first  settlers  there  is  indication  that 
schools  had  been  thought  necessary,  and  that  some  such  opportxinity 
had  been  given  to  the  children  that  were  said  to  be  at  old  Fort  Atkin- 
son prior  to  its  abandonment  as  a  United  States  fort  in  1827.  In  the 
missionary  undertakings  at  Bellevue  there  is  little  doubt  that  educa- 
tion received  special  attention,  and  that  these  bearers  of  the  Grospel 
message  brought  the  school  and  its  privileges,  primitive  as  they  were, 
to  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  whom  they  sought  to  evangelize.  The 
Mormons,  too,  as  they  journeyed  from  Illinois  to  their  Utah  home, 
spent  the  winter  en  route,  at  or  near  the  present  sites  of  Florence  and 
Bellevue,  during  which  time  schools  were  ordered  and  instruction 
given  to  their  children. 

TKRRITORLiL   ORGANIZATION  AND   SCHOOL  INTERESTS. 

When  the  new  Territory  came  to  set  up  its  own  government*! 
machinery  it  found  it  expedient  to  incorporate  into  its  own  body  of 
governing  laws  a  large  part  of  that  which  had  been  successfully  tried 
in  States  already  established.  Settlers  from  Iowa  were  in  substan- 
tial majority  in  the  first  Territorial  Assembly  of  Nebraska,  and  as  a 
result  many  of  her  provisions  were  adopted  without  change.  As  the 
later  growth  of  the  Commonwealth  has  brought  new  conditions  in 
the  life  of  its  people,  slowly  the  laws  have  been  amended  and  modified 
to  partially  meet  their  needs,  and  what  is  true  of  progress  in  the  general 
affairs  of  the  State  is  equally  true  in  matters  of  educational  interest. 
The  institution  of  the  school  and  its  principles  has  always  been  stoutly 
maintained  in  Nebraska.  The  first  settlers  believed  in  intelligence  as 
an  essential  in  good  government  and  leadership,  and  were  quick  to 
provide  for  the  common-school  system,  whereby  free  educational 
advantages  might  be  secured. 

To  Brownvillc,  Nemaha  County,  belongs  the  distinction  of  having 
the  first  public  school  in  the  Territory.  The  first  school  at  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Omaha  is  chronicled  in  the  Records  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  as  being  held  in  the  basement  of  a  brick  church  in 
the  school  year  1854-55. 

At  the  initial  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of 
Nebraska,  which  met  at  Omaha,  January  16,  1855,  definite  law  was 
enacted  for  the  establishment  of  the  "common  school  system." 
State  supervision  was  here  provided  by  giving  to  the  State  librarian 
an  additional  salary  of  $200  per  annimi.  The  original  compensa- 
tion of  the  librarian  was  $100  annually.  The  first  schools  were 
housed  in  the  cabin  homes,  and  oftentimes  taught  by  the  mothers 
since  it  was  difficult  to  secure  qualified  teachers. 

The  first  buildings  set  aside  for  school  purposes  were  made  of  logs, 
while  the  rude  benches  and  other  furniture  were  hewn  from  the 
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native  trees.  As  the  population  pushed  into  the  prairie  interior, 
where  timber  was  not  available,  sod  became  the  chief  material  used 
in  construction.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent, issued  in  1916,  104  sod  schoolhouses  still  dot  the  plains  of 
western  Nebraska. 

In  these  early  days  books  were  few  and  terms  usually  short,  the 
winter  months  affording  the  customary  season.  Teachers  could  not 
afford  to  spend  their  meager  wages,  and  were  accordingly  received 
into  the  homes  of  the  different  families  where  they  "  boarded  found. " 

THE   DISTRICT   BOARD   IN   EARLY  DAYS. 

To  the  district  board  was  given  the  power  to  "  employ  all  teachers 
necessary  for  the  schools  of  the  district,  and  to  pay  them  by  draft  on 
the  treasurer,''  although  they  were  not  permitted  to  overdraw  the 
teachers'  fimds,  and  if  the  amount  of  this  fimd  were  insufficient,  the 
balance  was  to  "be  paid  by  the  persons  sending  pupils."  The 
fimds  from  which  the  ''  teachers  were  paid  were  no  part  of  the  coimty 
or  district  taxes,  but  were  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions  among 
the  school  patrons." 

The  district  board  was  comprised  of  three  members,  viz:  Presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  treasurer,  ''elected  in  each  oi^anized  district  at 
the  regular  district  meeting."  These  officers  were  often  ''hunters 
and  trappers,  having  little  knowledge  of  books."  However,  before 
employing  any  teacher  the  board  was  empowered  to  "examine  all 
applicants  in  spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  history  of  the 
United  States  and  English  grammar,  and  if  the  applicant  is  foimd 
qualified  ♦  ♦  ♦  may  employ  him."  The  examinations  were 
oral  and  not  infrequently  provoked  heated  argument  between  the 
candidate  and  the  board  as  to  the  "right  answer  to  a  (given)  ques- 
tion." 

"At  the  fiirst  election  of  coimty  officers"  a  coimty  superintendent 
was  provided,  but  the  compensation  did  not  attract  many  to  the 
office.  Two  dollars  per' day  "for  the  time  actually  spent  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,"  and  payment  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  for  each 
quarter  section  of  school  land  which  he  could  sell  were  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  for  his  remimeration.  The  latter  provision 
had  the  immediate  tendency  to  direct  the  chief  activities  of  the 
county  superintendent  from  professional  and  supervisory  fimctions 
to  those  of  a  legalized  land  agent.  Thus  local  jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol were  quite  supreme,  and  schools  were  operated  very  largely  to 
suit  the  wishes  peculiar  to  each  neighborhood. 

THE   TOWNSHIP    UNIT   ADOPTED. 

In  1858  the  assembly  deviated  from  the  district  plan  by  modeling 
the  school  organization  after  that  of  the  Iowa  township  unit.  The 
change  provided  that  "every  township  in  any  organized  county  in 
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the  Territory  shall  compode  but  one  school  disUict  for  b31  purposes 
connected  with  the  generttl  interests  gI  educa^n  in  the  townsh^ 
*  *  ^  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  Mid  maoagem^kt  of 
the  board  of  education,"  but  '^territory  within  the  limits  of  aoj  ehr 
or  incorporated  village"  was  excluded  from  the  jurisdietioa  of  the 
township  board,  and  placed  under  a  govonii^  board  of  its  own. 

The  ^'serreral  (existing)  sehodi  districts"  continued  to  be  r^^anied 
as  ^^subdistricts"  under  the  direct  control  of  the  school  dk-ectora, 
who  h&d  autiK)rity  orer  local  aflairsy  tine  anpl<^nDtient  and  dismiflBai 
of  teachers,  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  schools,  the  taking  of 
the  census,  and  the  provision  of  sites  and  buildings.  They  could  not, 
however,  exceed  the  amount  "distributable  to  (each)  subdistrict  m 
proportion  to  the  enumeration  of  scholars  resident  therein,  without 
the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  township  board  of  education. " 

ITie  township  board  was  composed  of  a  director  from  eadi  sub- 
district,  and  it  was  specifically  provided  that  this  mOTiber  should  be 
the  one  "who  had  been  appointed  clerk  in  his  subdistrict."  It  was 
not  the  purpose  that  the  township  board  should  take  over  the  duties 
peculiarly  local,  but  rather  that  it  should  be  "entrusted  with  the 
title,  care,  and  custody  of  schoolhouses,  sites,  libraries,  apparatua,  or 
other  property."  They  had  the  power  to  change  or  alter  subdfe- 
tricts  at  any  regular  session,  two  of  which  must  be  held  eac^  year 
according  to  the  law  in  the  months  of  April  and  October.  No  sub- 
district  could  contain  within  its  limits,  except  in  cases  whwe  the 
townslnp  board  might  reduce  the  number,  "less  than  60  schcAars  by 
enumeration." 

SOHOOI^  OHANOES  OK   ADUJBSIO^  TO  8rrATEHO€»>. 

The  township  plan  continued  xintil  the  admission  of  the  Territory 
as  a  State  in  1867,  when  the  district  policy,  modeled  after  the  CHiio 
law,  was  reinstated.  This  has  continued  as  the  unit  of  organization 
up  to  the  present  time,  althou^  several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  change  to  other  units.  While  there  were  well-recognized  objec^ 
tions  to  the  district  plan  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  yet  the  sparsely 
settied  condition  of  the  State  made  the  general  features  of  the  plan 
well  suited  to  early  conditions.  In  addition  it  was  ai^ed  that  the 
"number  of  school  officers  would  act  as  a  stimuhis  on  the  people ** 
and  thus  interest  many  who  would  otherwise  have  little  concern  for 
things  educational. 

The  law  created  a  board  of  three  members  for  each  district,  the 
personnel  being  denominated  "moderator,  director,  and  treasurer, " 
the  powers  and  duties  of  each  beii^  definitely  {H^escribed. 

This  same  session  passed  an  act  "to  locate,  establi^,  and  endow 
a  State  normal  school  at  Peru,"  being  the  first  State  educaticnud 
institution  authc^ized  witiun  the  jurisdictioii  ol  the  new  CcHnmon- 
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-wealth.  About  70  students  were  enrolled  during  the  first  term  which 
opened  October,  1867.  There  were  three  departmraitB:  Normal, 
seminary,  and  primary.  Tuition  and  ro<mi  r^ii  w^e  the  only  sources 
of  income  in  the  first  school.  There  were  but  two  teachers  and  an 
assistant. 

Changes  in  school  legislation  have  for  the  most  part  been  conserva- 
tive, and  oft^itimes  inadequate  to  meet  the  rapidly  changing  needs  of 
the  State.  In  1916  a  drastic  revision  of  the  statutes  as  affecting 
eduK»tiOQ  wag  jntyposed  in  the  form  d  a  ''school  code, "  but  the  bill 
was  defeated,  except  as  a  nmnber  of  he  less  radical  provisions  were 
attached  is  tWfonn  of  ameodmenta  to  abeady  pending  measures. 

SCHOOL   FUNDS. 

Nebraska,  like  Minnesota,  Texas,  and  other  newer  States,  is  espe- 
cially favored  in  having  a  large  State  school  fund,  which,  in  addition 
to  local  taxation  and  special  State  appropriations,  give  ample  means 
for  i»t>ntoting  the  cause  of  education.  It  is  probable  that  no  one 
foresaw  dearly  Uxe  latent  possibilities  for  school  welf fot)  which  th9 
I>olicy  of  the  United  Statee  Oovemment,  initiated  in  the  Ordinance 
of  1787,  oSeted  in  its  donation  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  ''known 
as  sectioDB  number  16  and  36  in  every  township.' '  Some,  however, 
bad  true  vision  that  the  future  offered  much  for  educational  enter* 
prise  and  progress. 

Those  who  had  administration  of  affairs  and  the  handling  of  these 
funds  were  duly  cautioned  lest  genoratiotts  yet  unborn  should  be 
deprived  of  ^rivil^es  and  opportunities  within  the  reach  ol  all,  if 
resources'  were  only  properly  conserved.  A  section  of  the  supmn- 
tendfflit  of  public  instruction's  report  to  the  Fourth  Territorial  Assem- 
bly, 1857,  is  in  point.    It  reads: 

If  the  actooL  lands  are  held  intact;  not  sold  too  eariy  or  exchanged  for  others  of  less 
ndae  •  •  ♦  thim  Territory  will  posses  a  sdiool  fund  ♦  ♦  ♦  which  will  give 
to  tfvmj  son  and  dsn^ter  *  «  «  a  good  practical  cammon-sdiool  education.  As 
the  school  lands  are  the  hasia  of  this  proqpectiTe  fund  *  *  *  every  citizen  ^oold 
be  deeply  interested  in  their  preservatioD,  and  l^istators  will  not  hesitate  to  throw 
around  them  that  protection  which  shall  preserve  them  for  all  time  to  come. 

In  this  spirit  the  Federal  Government  made  its  grant  of  nearly 
three  millicms  of  aa*es  for  school  purposes  upon  the  admission  of  the 
Territory  to  statehood.  F(»:  the  most  part  the  trust  has  been  faith- 
fully kepty  but  a  defalcation,  the  one  great  blot  on  the  history  of 
Nebraska  school  funds,  caused  a  loss  amountii^  to  about  one-half 
million  dollars,  none  of  which  has  ever  been  returned  to  the  State. 
Over  a  miUion  acres  of  this  land  have  been  converted  into  cash  through 
sale,  the  first  appraised  value  being  ''not  lesa  than  $1.25  per  aore. " 
The  total  amount  derived  from  all  sales  now  exceeds  $8,000,000^  the 
interest  of  which  is  used  for  maintaining  the  public  schools.    This, 
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together  with  rentals  accruing  from  the  1,800,000  acres  r^naining 
unsold;  makes  no  mean  f xmd.  Incomes  from  rentals  have  constantly 
increased.    The  following  figures  indicate  the  growth: 

1 870 $6, 727.  87 

1880 127, 341.  72 

1890 225,554.31 

1900 210, 274.  72 

1910 321, 95a  90 

The  amount  derived  from  the  sales  of  lands  was  gradually  increased 
from  $64,964.87  in  1867-68  to  $8,482,142.76  in  1912.  By  legislative 
enactment  in  1897  all  school  lands  were  withdrawn  from  further  sale. 

The  total  income  from  lands,  bonds,  warrants,  interest  on  loans, 
peddler,  game,  and  fish  licenses  and  taxes  collected  for  the  bienxdum 
1910-1912  amounted  to  $1,298,054.24. 

SCHOOL   TAXES. 

The  first  taxes  for  school  purposes  were  small,  the  law  giving  the 
county  superintendent  authority  to  levy  the  county  school  tax 
amounting  to  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  5  mills  on  the  assessed 
valuation  of  all  property,  real  and  personal.  These  funds  were  col- 
lected as  other  taxes  and  were  ''apportioned  together  with  fines, 
sales  of  watercraf t,  lost  goods,  and  estrays  to  the  several  districts  on 
the  basis  of  the  school  census,  providing  each  district  had  raised 
locally  a  tax  of  not  less  than  3  mills.'' 

The  levy  has  steadily  increased  until  now  an  amount  not  exceeding 
**in  any  one  year  three  and  one-half  dollars  on  the  one  hundred  dd- 
lars  valuation  as  assessed  and  equalized''  may  be  made  available  for 
school  purposes.  Prior  to  the  annual  meeting  in  each  schodi  district 
the  law  provides  that  the  trustees  shall  ptepare  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  sufficient  to  maintain  school  for  the  coming  year.  This 
amount,  which  is  limited  by  certain  provisions  of  the  laws,  must  be 
voted  on  by  the  electors  at  the  annual  meeting,  certified  by  the  dis- 
trict board  to  the  county  clerk,  and  the  levy  made  by  the  county 
board  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  property. 

MINIMUM   TERMS  OF   SCHOOL. 

In  districts  having  *'less  than  20  pupils  of  school  age"  four  months 
of  school  is  imperative;  in  districts  having  ** between  20  and  75 
pupils,  inclusive,"  eight  months  is  the  minimum;  and  in  ''districts 
having  more  than  75  pupils' '  nine  months  is  required  by  law. 

TRAINING   OF   TEACHERS. 

From  the  earliest  days  attention  has  been  given  to  securing  duly 
qualified  and  prepared  teachers.  The  district  board,  the  coimty 
superintendent,  and  finally  the  State,  through  its  system  of  uniform 
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examinations,  have,  in  turn,  been  entrusted  with  the  power  to 
examine  candidates  and  indicate  their  fitness  for  teaching.  But  the 
training  of  teachers  in  the  sense  of  a  special  teacher  for  a  special  task, 
as  applied  to  rural  schools,  may  be  truly  regarded  as  an  innovation 
too  little  tested  and  tried  to  fully  predict  what  the  ultimate  plan  will 
be  in  this  respect.  Doubtless  many  of  the  means  now  employed  will 
prove  but  evolutionary  steps  toward  more  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive method  of  training. 

JUNIOR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  1903  the  Nebraska  Legislatiure,  for  the  encouragement  of  riural 
teacher  training,  authorized  the  establishment  of  "not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  junior  normal  schools.'' 

Three  of  these  schools  were  placed  by  law  ''in  the  school  districts 
of  Alliance,  McCook,  and  Valentine,''  while  Holdredge  and  North 
Platte  were  designated  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion as  the  other  points  for  establishment. 

No  entrance  charges  were  made,  and  anyone  of  ''good  moral 
character  and  good  physical  health"  could  enroll,  if  14  years  of  age," 
and  possessing  a  "fair  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  common  school 
branches  ♦  ♦  ♦  obtained  in  the  country  schools,  or  the  lower 
eight  grades  of  well-organized  city  schools." 

Terms  were  originally  "not  less  than  ten  we^,"  held  during  the 
vacation  period  "between  the  first  day  of  June  and  the  firet  day  of 
September  of  each  year."  In  1907  the  law  was  amended  changing 
the  term  "from  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  eight  weeks,"  and 
providing  that  the  number  of  schools  should  not  be  "less  than  five 
nor  more  than  eight."  In  accordance  with  this  new  law,  schools  not 
already  located  by  the  terms  of  the  statute  were  placed  at  "Alma, 
Broken  Bow,  Geneva,  North  Platte,  and  O'Neill." 

The  course  of  study  was  desired  to  parallel  the  work  offered  in 
the  elementary  curriculum  of  the  State  normal  schools.  Satisfactory 
marks  earned  upon  attendance  at  any  junior  normal  could  be  offered 
in  lieu  of  requirements  of  similar  rank  in  the  senior  normals.  The 
following  subjects  are  typical:  Arithmetic,  United  States  history, 
theory  and  art,  music,  grammar,  physiology,  geography,  reading,  and 
methods. 

In  1913  the  Geneva  Junior  Normal  was  closed,  but  the  seven  other 
schools  continued  on  the  work  which  they  had  been  doing  until  they 
were  deprived  of  the  State  allowance.  Upon  recommendation  of  the 
State  superintendent  the  1915  l^islature  did  not  make  appropria- 
tions for  fiurther  maintenance,  and  all  were  discontinued. 
110393**— 19 — 2 
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NORMAL  TRAINING   IN    HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

While  the  organization  of  additional  State  normal  schools  at 
Chadron  and  Wayne  probably  lessened  somewhat  the  need  for  the 
continuance  of  jmiior  normal  schools,  the  rapid  rise  of  normal  training 
classes  in  duly  approved  high  schools  of  the  State  was  the  real  dis- 
integrating force.  Normal  training  in  the  secondary  schools  was 
not  a  new  idea  when  it  was  recommended  for  adoption  in  Nebraska. 
The  academies  of  New  York  State  had  very  early  proved  the  principal 
agency  in  providing  teachers  for  the  common  schools,  where  as  early 
as  1834  the  ^' first  direct  act  of  *  *  *  any  legislative  body  in 
the  New  World,  providing  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers' ' 
was  enacted. 

Nebraska's  first  law  relative  to  normal  training  in  authorized  high 
schools  was  passed  in  1905,  as  a  part  of  a  law  initiating  a  new  system 
of  certification  of  all  classes  of  teachers.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
vision for  normal  training: 

On  and  after  September  1,  I907»  no  person  shall  be  granted  a  first-grade  county 
certificate  who  has  not  had  at  least  12  weeks'  normal  training  in  a  college,  univ^ratty, 
or  normal  school  of  approved  standing  in  this  or  in  another  State,  or  in  a  State  jimkr 
normal  school  of  Nebraska,  or  in  a  high  ediool  of  Nebraska  aj^roved  by  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  as  being  equipped  to  give  such  instruction. 

Section  8  of  the  same  law  is  identical  with  that  quoted  ahoire, 
except  that  it  deals  with  the  granting  of  ^'second-grade"  certificates, 
and  specifies  ^'at  least  8  weeks'  normal  training''  instead  of  12. 

At  the  1907  session  of  the  legislature,  normal  training  high  schools 
were  duly  provided  ''for  the  purpose  of  giving  teachers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  requirements  in  normal  training"  as  made  man- 
datory in  the  certification  law  of  1905,  already  cited.  This  act  gave 
the  *' superintendent  of  pubhc  instruction"  the  power  to  ''designate 
the  high  schools  in  which  such  instruction  shall  be  given"  and  to 
'^  prescribe  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  normal  training  classes, 
the  course  of  instruction,  and  the  rules  *  *  ♦  and  regulations." 
State  aid  is  given  in  the  ''simi  of  $700  for  the  biennium  *  *  *  to 
each  school  in  which  a  class  of  not  less  than  10  is  organized  and 
instructed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act."  Hie 
report  of  the  State  superintendent  for  the  year  ending  July,  1917, 
shows  142  normal  training  high  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  4,560 
pupils,  drawing  money  from  the  State. 

STATE    NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

When  normal  schools  were  first  introduced  into  this  country  they 
were  intended  soleJy  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  common  schools. 
Very  early,  however,  hi  the  history  of  Nebraska's  normals  practically 
all  of  the  graduates  began  to  find  places  in  the  elementary  depart- 
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ments  of  village  and  city  schools,  where  the  demand  for  normal 
trained  teachers  has  constantly  exceeded  the  supply.  The  result 
has  been  that  a  very  small  number  of  persons  have  returned  to  the 
rural  commimities  to  teach;  and  the  establishment  of  new  normal 
schools  has  only  added  to  the  stream  of  teachers  entering  the  city 
and  town  positions. 

In  recent  years  the  rural-life  movement  throughout  the  Nation 
has  brought  a  feeling  among  the  coimtry  folk  that  the  State  normals 
should  send  a  reasonable  proportion  of  their  finished  product  back 
into  the  rural  schools  with  a  training  that  fits  them  especially  for 
solving  the  problems  of  agricultural  and  farm  life. 

In  1915  the  first  distinct  legislation  was  effected  making  it  obliga- 
tory for  aU  Nebraska  State  normals  to  furnish  definite  rural-teacher 
preparation.  The  law  is  entitled  **An  act  to  provide  a  course  in  the 
State  normal  schools  of  Nebraska  for  the  training  and  the  proper 
certification  of  rural  teachers."  It  specifies  that  ''there  shall  be 
established  in  the  State  normal  schools  of  Nebraska  a  course  of  study 
for  rural  teachers'^  that — 

ehall  contain  thorough  instruction  in  the  common-school  subjects^  rural  sociology, 
management,  and  organization  of  rural  schools,  observation,  consideration  of  how  to 
organize  a  rural  school  and  make  a  schoolhouse  a  social  center,  manual  training, 
sanitary  sciences,  household  economics,  agriculture,  and  vocal  music.  The  course 
shall  cover  two  years,  and  mature  students  may  enter  directly  from  the  tenth  grade, 
and  upon  completion  of  said  course  may  be  granted  county  certificates  under  the 
rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

All  Nebraska  normals  have  established  courses  in  accordance  with 
this  law.  At  Chadron,  Peru,  Kearney,  and  Wayne  special  rural 
school  departments  have  been  created  and  placed  in  chaise  of  experts 
along  lines  of  rural  life  and  education. 

Nebraska's  latest  step  toward  rural-teacher  training  was  taken 
by  the  last  regular  session  of  the  legislature  when  a  law  was  enacted 
which  makes  possible  the  certification  of  certain  classes  of  teachers 
upon  two-years'  training  above  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade. 
This  act  is  regarded  by  many  prominent  school  people  as  a  dis- 
tinctly backward  step  in  the  maintenance  of  standards  for  a  more 
efficient  teaching  body  for  the  rural  schools  of  the  State.  The 
specific  bill  is  House  roll  360,  entitled  *'An  act  relating  to  courses 
in  State  normal  schools  of  Nebraska  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
rural  schools."  The  provisions  of  the  law  as  finally  enacted  are  as 
follows: 

There  may  be  established  in  the  State  normal  schools  of  Nebraska  two  courses  of 
study  for  the  training  of  rural  teachers — an  elementary  course  and  an  advanced  course. 
The  elementary  course  shall  be  two  years  in  length  and  shall  include  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  the  common-^school  subjects,  rural  sociology,  the  management  and  organization 
of  rural  schools,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  such  other  subjects  as  the 
board  of  education  of  normal  schools  may  deem  necessary  to  equip  the  student  for 
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rural'school  eervice.  To  enter  the  course  the  student  shall  be  at  least  16  yeaxB  of 
age  and  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  or  its  equivalent.  On  completion  of  the 
elementary  course  he  shall  receive  a  rural  elementary  certificate  good  for  three  yean. 
This  certificate  may  be  renewed  by  such  further  advanced  study  as  may  be  presoibed 
by  the  board  of  education  of  State  normal  schools. 

The  advanced  coiu^  shall  be  two  years  in  length.  To  enter  this  course  the  ertndent 
must  have  completed  the  elementary  rural-school  course  or  its  equivalent.  Tliis 
course  shall  contain  such  subjects  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  education  of 
State  normal  schools.  On  completion  of  the  ad\'anced  course  the  student  shall 
receive  a  first-grade  rural-school  certificate,  and  after  three  years  of  experience  ehall  be 
entitled  to  a  professional  rural  State  certificate  good  for  life. 

Teachers  of  experience  and  graduates  of  four-year  hig^-school  course  may  complete 
the  advanced  rural  course  and  receive  the  certificate  upon  paasing  such  work  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  education  of  State  normal  schools.  The  advanced 
certificate  shall  also  be  valid  in  village  and  town  schools  as  contemplated  under  the 
school  laws  of  Nebraska. 

Each  of  the  four  normal  schools  of  the  State  has  established  rural 
school  courses  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  just  recited 
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RESPONSE. 


Of  tho  5,253  Nebraska  rural  teachers  included  in  this  study  3,278 
responded  to  the  questionnaire.  Table  1  indicates  the  totals  and 
percentages  of  teachers  responding  from  each  district.  The  best 
record  was  made  in  the  second  congressional  district,  where  82.7 
per  cent  responded.  Good  records  were  made  in  the  fifth  and  first 
congressional  districts,  where  the  responses  were  77.3  and  71.7  per 
cent,  respectively.  Some  coxmties  made  excellent  records  in  the 
peicentage  of  replies.  Sarpy  and  Webster,  100  per  cent;  Kearney, 
90.6  per  cent;  Saline,  90.2  per  cent;  Adams,  90.1  per  cent;  Otoe, 
89  per  cent;  and  Brown,  88  per  cent.  The  response  from  the  State 
as  a  whole  was  62.4  per  cent. 

As  the  Nebraska  study  is  based  upon  replies  from  62.4  per  cent  of 
all  the  rural  teachers  in  the  Territory  included  in  the  survey,  the 
data  may  be  considered  representative  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  Some 
reader  may  urge  that  those  who  answered  the  questionnaire  were, 
by  virtue  of  that  fact,  a  selected  group  and  that  the  data  do  not 
lepresent  the  lower  range  of  distribution.  A  study  of  the  various 
counties  where  replies  ranging  from  100  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  were 
received  do  not  indicate  that  such  is  the  case.  It  may  be  reasonably 
assumed,  then,  that  the  data  do  not  include  any  considerable  con- 
stant errors. 

Table  1. — Respann  and  §ex. 


Consressioiial 
district. 

TeacherB  emirfoyed. 

Teachers  respondliis. 

Percent 

Rank. 

Ifole. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

FIret 

41 

9 

100 

S74 

190 

1,177 

915 
139 

970 

i;061 

90 
4 

66 
55 

117 
72 

405 

in 

496 
543 
811 
574 

441 
115 
560 
596 
928 
046 

71.7 
82.7 
43.6 
61.6 
77.3 
61.4 

Second. 

Second 

First. 

ThW 

Sixth. 

Fomth 

Fourth. 

Fifth 

Third. 

Sixth  (Mst  halO 

109 

942 

Fifth. 

Total 

5,253 
100 

339 

2,939 

3.278 
b.4 

Percent 

SEX. 


Of  the  3,278  teachers  reporting  339,  or  10.3  per  cent,  were  males. 
There  was  no  important  sex  variation  between  the  congressional 
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districts,  though  there  was  often  a  decided  variation  among  the 
counties  of  each  district.  The  following  gives  the  maxima  and 
minima  variations  of  male  teachers  in  each  district: 

Male  teachers  in  each  congressional  district. 


Congressinnal  districts. 

Counties. 

Percent. 

Counties. 

PCTMOt, 

First 

Pawnee 

16.4 
9.0 
13.6 
22.2 
25.0 
20.4 

Cam. . 

13 

Second 

Washington 

Sarpy 

3.0 

Third 

Knox.  r. 

Burt 

1.5 

Fourth 

Jefferson 

Polk 

.0 

Fifth 

Frontier 

Kearney 

X4 

Sixth 

Rock 

Rl^nA.  . 

,4 

Or,  considering  the  first  five  of  the  lower  seven  Missouri  River 
counties,  it  was  found  that  Burt  County  had  1.5  per  cent  male 
teachers;  Washington,  9  per  cent;  Douglas,  6.3  per  cent;  Sarpj, 
3  per  cent;  and  Cass,  2.3  per  cent.  In  some  cases  the  variation, 
especially  in  the  western  section,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 

COMP^QATIVE  NUMBER 
OF  Mm  AND   WOMEN  TEACHERS 


(zszasa 


'6Q.7%r^ 


M3J^ 


Fig.l. 


many  young  men  have  within  recent  yearsj  gone  there  to  take  a 
'^Konkaid  homestead/'  and  during  the  Mdnter  months  these  young 
men  have  found  it  possible  to  teach  in  a  near-by  school. 

Concerning  the  permanency  of  these  men  as  rural  teachers,  the 
report  from  the  first  and  second  congressional  districts  is  represen- 
tative of  conditions  in  the  State. 

Of  the  39  reporting  on  the  subject  of  a  life  work  (a  question  asked  later  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire) only  15  men  said  that  they  expe^'ted  to  continue  teaching  and  only  7  ex- 
pected to  continue  their  work  in  the  rural  schools.  Of  the  40  men  teachers  respond- 
ing to  the  blanks,  27,  or  67  per  cent,  were  21  years  of  age  or  younger.  Since  so  large 
a  per  cent  of  these  nmil  men  teachers  were  little  more  than  boys  of  high-flchool  age, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  those  who  answered  in  the  affirmative,  relative  to  their  life 
work,  would  change  their  minds  after  a  few  years. ^ 

The  following  statistics  show  the  history  of  the  percentage  of  men 
teachers  in  Nebraska  since  1870.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  these 
figures  as  they  include  both  rural  and  city  teachers.     The  increase 


•  liathrop. 
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of  male  teachers  since  1910  may  be  explained  by  the  introduction 
of  more  vocational  work  in  the  high  school  which  requires  more  men. 

Per  Per 
cent  cent 
male,    female. 

1870 49  51 

1880 39  61 

1890 27  73 

1900 21  79 

1910 11  89 

1914 12  88 

1915 14  »86 

Since  America's  advent  into  the  World  War  the  number  of  men 
teachers  has  greatly  decreased.  When  statistics  on  this  point  for 
Nebraska  are  made  available  for  1917  and  1918  the  percentage  of 
male  teachers  will  probably  be  far  below  those  cited  in  the  above 
investigations. 

One  member  of  the  committee  made  a  comparison  of  the  nimiber  of 
married  and  single  teachers  in  his  district. 

Only  11  out  of  the  entire  group  of  598  teacbere  reported  that  they  were  married, 
and  of  the  11,  four  were  men.  The  majority  of  the  w<nn^i  who  were  married  indi- 
cated that  they  were  teaching  because  it  had  be^i  made  neceflsary  by  fc»'ce  of  cir- 
cumstanoee,  usually  the  death  or  sicknesB  of  the  husband.  The  rural  school  made  it 
poBsibie  for  them  to  letum  to  the  **6id  home''  and  thc««  receive  the  touch  of  sym- 
pathy and  the  share  of  thoughtful  regard  so  much  needed.  One  of  the  four  men  said 
he  had  a  family  of  12  children  and  that  in  addition  to  his  salary  of  $65  per  month  he 
operated  a  farm  of  about  40  acres.' 

AGE. 

A  comparison  of  the  age  tables,  found  in  the  studies  of  the  various 
congressional  districts,  indicated  that  the  ages  ranged  from  16  to  60 
years,  and  that  in  this  range  every  age  except  52  was  represented. 
Table  2  shows  that  3,143  of  the  3,278  teachers  responded  to  the  ques- 
tion of  age.  The  groupings  show  that  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
were  between  16  and  20  years  of  age  and  38  per  cent  were  between 
16  and  25  years.    The  median  age  was  21.01  years. 

There  was  little  variation  in  the  age  of  the  teachers  over  the  State, 
the  medians  being  as  follows:  First  and  second  congressional  dis- 
tricts, 20.48  years;  third,  21.01  years;  fourth,  20.95  years;  fifth,  21.1 
years;  sixth,  20.97  years. 

The  fifth  district  had  the  widest  range  of  ages,  and  every  age  from 
16  to  60  was  represented  except  48,  52,  55,  and  56.  The  following 
counties  did  not  report  any  teachers  over  25:  Colfax,  Pierce,  and 
Butler. 

Miss  Lathrop  made  a  study  of  the  comparative  ages  for  men  and 
women  teachers  in  the  first  and  second  districts. 

Fifty-adx  per  cent  of  the  men  were  between  17  and  20  years;  31  per  cent  between  21 
and  25  years;  making  a  total  of  87  i)er  cent  between  17  and  25  years.    Forty-nine  per 

I  Biennial  Heport  of  State  SuperinteiKlent,  1914,  and  Nebraska  Educational  Directoiy,  1915-16. 
*  Lefler.   Status  of  the  Rural  Teacher  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Nebraska.   Page  87. 
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cent  of  the  women  were  between  17  and  20;  and  39  per  cent  between  21  and  25, 
making  a  total  of  88  per  cent  between  17  and  25. 

Mr.  Lefler  made  a  study  of  the  age  of  teachers  who  were  teaching 
their  first  year.  The  following  statistics  based  on  the  fourth  district 
indicate  his  findings: 

One  himdred  and  ninety  of  the  198  beginners  reporting  indicated  their  ages.  The 
range  of  ages  was  from  17  to  25  years.  Median  age  for  beginners,  19.6  years.  Per 
cent  17  years  old  at  beginning,  6.8;  per  cent  18  years  old  at  beginning,  22.1;  per  cent 
19  years  old  at  beginning,  30.5;  per  cent  20  years  old  at  beginning,  16.3;  all  others, 
i.  e.,  21  or  over,  24.3. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  beginning  class  constitutes  36.1  per  cent  ci  the 
entire  rural  teaching  force  in  the  fourth  district,  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  how 
really  amateurish  and  inexperienced  rural  teachers  are.' 

No  movement  for  rural-life  improvement  and  rural-school  betterment  can  be  logic- 
ally pursued  which  does  not  keep  ever  in  mind  the  fsda  concerning  the  ages  of 
teachers  employed.  This  qualification  is  inseparably  associated  with  preparaticm 
and  experience,  answers  in  very  laige  part  the  feasibility  of  the  teacher's  cottage  as 
a  means  of  solving  the  problems  of  the  boarding  place,  gives  a  strong  point  to  the 
apostle  of  consolidation,  denies  in  large  measure  the  probability  that  the  teacher 
can  become  a  real  social  leader  in  her  community,  explains  in  no  small  degree  the 
reason  for  loneeomeness,  homesickness,  and  impatience,  partially  accounts  for  abeence 
from  the  districts  over  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  shows  how  difficult  will  be  the  intro- 
duction and  extension  of  agriculture  and  vocational  courses,  is  an  index  to  the  salary 
dilemma— in  short,  it  enters  vitally  into  every  consideration  which  seeks  the  rejuvena- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  the  rural  school  in  the  interests  of  the  country  folk.  While 
it  is  not  a  complete  and  sufficient  answer  in  itself,  it  is  always  a  laige  and  important 
factor  and  needs  constantly  to  be  remembered.' 

This  part  of  the  report  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  that 
on  education  as  well  as  that  on  salary.  The  teacher,  first  of  all, 
must  be  well  prepared  for  her  special  field  of  work.  Because  of  the 
many  problems  arising  the  rural  teacher  must  be  especially  well 
prepared;  for  even  imder  the  best  supervisory  systems,  she  is  left 
largely  to  her  own  resources.  For  the  teacher  who  makes  the  right 
kind  of  preparation  for  her  rural  work,  the  age  limit  will  largely 
take  care  of  itself,  and  will  be  over  and  not  under  the  20-year  mark. 


Table  2. — Age  of  teachers. 

Number  of 

Teadi- 
ers  re- 
porting 
CO  age. 

Age. 

46-50 

51-55 

district. 

10-20 

21-26 

26-ao 

81-35 

36-40 

41-45 

6^-00 

Plrrt 

427 

n4 

516 

901 
«00 

222 
47 
257 
2M 
442 
807 

150 
M 
208 
217 

30 
7 
87 
41 

7 
4 
10 
8 
21 
12 

9 

1 
4 
6 
U 
6 

1 

fNmnHlx 

3 
3 
7 
16 
8 

1 

iSd .:::::!;:::::: 

1 

Fourth 

1 
6 

Fifth 

Sixth  (east  haH) 

• 
4 

Total 

3,143 
100 

1,560 
50 

1,105 

38 

216 
7 

62 
2 

86 
1 

86 

1 

14 

• 

1^ 

Percent 

1 

Median  age,  21.01  years. 


«ner.    SUtus  of  the  Rural  Teacher  in  the  Fourth  Congressiona]  District  of  Nebraskm.    Pages  186-1 89. 
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Only  2,357  of  the  3,278  teachers  reporting  replied  to  the  question 
asked  on  nationality.  The  low  percentage  of  replies  on  this  item 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  word  nationality  was  omitted  oii  a 
large  percentage  of  the  blanks  mailed.  Table  3  shows  that  of  the 
2,357  teachers  reporting,  1,119,  or  47  per  cent,  stated  that  they  were 
Americans.  The  following  assertion  of  Miss  Lathrop  relative  to  the 
absence  of  a  definite  standard  for  the  term  ''American,"  in  the 
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rig.  2. 

answers  received  from  the  first  and  second  congressional  districts,  is 
probably  characteristic  of  all  of  the  replies  received  on  nationality: 

In  answer  to  a  later  question  in  the  survey,  on  where  the  elementary  education 
was  received,  several  teachers  named  countries  in  Europe.  The  conclusion  was  that 
these  were  foreign  bom,  whil6  the  remainder  were  of  foreign  lineage.  There  was 
nothing  to  indicate  whether  the  individual  was  one  or  more  generations  removed 
from  this  foreign  lineage.  The  probability  is  that  there  was  considerable  overlapping 
in  the  answers,  some  answering  '*  American"  where  the  foreign  blood  rr^a  cV^e  and 
others  calling  up  a  remote  ancestry. 

The  term  ** mixed"  in  the  table  includes  those  whose  ancestry 
was  represented  by  more  than  two  nations  and  includes  13  per  cent 
of  all  the  teachers.  The  ranking  for  the  first  five  nationalities  in 
representation  was  (1)  Americani  47  per  cent;  (2)  German,  13  per 
cent;  (3)  English,  7  per  cent;  (4)  Swedish,  6  percent;  (5)  Irish,  5 
per  cent. 

Of  the  total  white  stock  of  foreign  origin  (in  Nebraska),  which 
includes  persons  bom  abroad  and  also  natives  having  one  or  both 
parents  bom  abroad,  Germany  contributed  37.6  per  cent;*  Austria, 

>  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1010.    Vol.  3,  page  45,  Table  5. 
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11.7  per  cent;  Sweden,  10.9  per  cent;  Ireland,  7  per  cent;  Denmark, 
6  per  cent;  EJngland,  5.7  per  cent;  Russia,  4.6  per  cent;  Canada. 
4.5  per  cent;  Scotland,  1.6  per  cent;  Norway,  1.4  per  cent;  Switzer- 
land, 1.2  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  population  of  Nebraska,  53.9  per  cent  are  native 
whites  of  native  parentage;  30.4  per  cent  are  native  whites  of  foreign 
or  mixed  parentage;  14.8  per  cent  are  foreign-bom  whites;  and  0.6 
per  cent  are  Negroes.* 

In  seven  of  the  ninety  countiee  foreign-bom  whites  constitute,  as  much  as  one-fifth 
of  the  population,  the  proportion  being  highest  (23.6  per  cent)  in  Colfax  County.  In 
54  counties,  however,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  population  are  native  whites  l4 
foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  the  maximum  (52.9  per  cent)  being  that  for  Cuming 
County.^ 

Composilicyn  of  Colfax  and  Cuming  Counius  in  1910. 


Colfcix  County.         Cuming  Coonlf . 
lineage. 


Total  population 

Native  whito  of  native  parentage 

Native  white  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage 
F<x«ign-born  whites 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Pvoeot. 

11,610 

100 

13,783 

lOP 

3,253 
5.a07 
2,738 

28 

48.3 

23.6 

3,415 
7.284 
3,066 

34.^ 

SIP 
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Computations  made  from  statistics  in  the  Thirteenth  Censtis  show 
tliat  in  Colfax  Coimty  28  per  cent  of  the  population  are  native  white 
of  native  parentage;  36  per  cent  are  of  Austro-Himgarian  birth  or 
lineage;  13  per  cent  of  German;  2  per  cent  of  Irish;  0.07  per  cent 
Danish;  and  0.04  per  cent  Swedish.  In  Cuming  County  there  are 
24.8  per  cent  native  white  of  native  parentage;  37  per  cent  of  German 
birth  or  lineage;  6  per  cent  of  Austro-Hungarian;  5  per  cent  Swedish; 
2  per  cent  of  Danish;  1  per  cent  of  Irish.* 

Of  those  teachers  reporting  in  Colfax  County,  51  per  cent  were 
Americans,  21  per  cent  German,  11  per  cent  Bohemian,  and  3  per 
cent  Irish.  In  Cuming  County,  39  per  cent  were  American,  29  per 
rout  German,  5  per  cent  Danish,  5  per  cent  Irish,  and  4  per  cent 
Swedish.* 

The  figures  on  foreign-l^orn  white  population  in  the  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United 
States  for  1910  for  the  first  and  second  congressional  districts  sliow  that  those  of  Genoaan 
birth  outranke<l  other  nationalities  in  all  the  10  counties  of  the  two  districts  except 
Pawnee  and  Lancaster.  About  8  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  Lancaster 
County  are  Russian ,  either  foreign  bom  or  natives  of  foreign  or  mixed  parents  of  Roasian 
extraction.  This  is  due  to  the  large  Russian  settlement  in  the  city  ol  Lincoln.  The 
tal>le  (for  the  first  and  second  districts)  indicates  an  absence  of  teachers  of  Ruiasiaii 
lineage.  This  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  Rus- 
sia n  p^ipulation  in  Lincoln  enter  the  high  school.    Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  tea<^ 

>  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1910.    Vol.  3,  page  43. 

2  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1910.    VoL  3,  page  52,  Table  I. 

'  <Yago.    Status  of  the  Rural  'teacher  in  the  Third  Coagressiooal  District  of  Nebraska.    Pafe  5& 
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era  in  Waahington  County  were  of  Danish  extraction.  A  comparison  of  figures  in  the 
Tliirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States  (1910)  indicates  14  per  cent  of  the  population 
Mere  either  bom  in  Denmark  or  were  of  Danish  extraction.  The  Thirteenth  Census 
shows  quite  a  laige  per  cent  of  foreign-bom  population  from  Aiistria,  Greece,  and 
Turkey  in  the  10  counties.  The  absence  of  teachers  from  these  lineages  is  noted  in 
the  table.  This  would  indicate  that,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  children  from 
parents  of  the  north  European  countries  rather  than  from  south  European  are  entering 
the  teaching  profession.* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  nationalities  seem  to  be  grouped  in  counties  or 
localities.  For  example,  Phelps  County  has  25  Swedish  teachers,  or  a  total  of  45.5 
per  cent  of  all  the  Swedes  in  the  entire  district,  while  five  counties  (Chase,  Frontier, 
Hall,  Nuckols,  and  Red  Willow)  failed  to  report  any.^ 

Of  the  10,442  whites  in  Phelps  County,  according  to  the  Thir- 
teenth Census,  there  were:  Native  American  whites,  3,986,  or  38.1 
per  cent;  foreign  bom  or  foreign  parentage  (excluding  Swedes),  2,176, 
or  20.8  per  cent;  Swedes  or  Swedish  parentage,  4,280,  or  40.9  per 
cent.*  Fifty-two  teachers  in  all  reported  for  Phelps  County,  and  of 
these  25,  or  48  per  cent,  were  Swedes;  14,  or  27  per  cent,  were  Ameri- 
cans; and  the  rest  were  distributed  among  the  remaming  nationali- 
ties. 

These  data  are  quite  inadequate  to  warrant  generalizations,  hut  they  are  at  least 
suggestive  and  point  to  an  interesting  research  study  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
foreign  elements  of  our  population  go  into  the  teaching  profesBion  in  greater  numbers 
than  do  the  native-bom  Americans.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  tendency  for  cer- 
tain European  nationalities  to  turn  to  teaching  in  larger  numbers  than  do  Americans 
is  the  result  of  the  r^noval  in  this  country  of  rigid  extension  qualifications  that  make 
the  position  of  teacher  so  desirable  in  Europe  and  give  it  true  professional  significance. 
Foreigners  look  upon  the  calling  as  one  of  honor  and  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the 
freedom  that  America  offers  to  the  teaching  ranks.* 

All  nationalities  that  are  represented  bi  the  State  were  represented 
among  the  teachers  except  the  following:  Greeks,  Italians,  Russians, 
Turks,  Orientals,  and  Negroes. 

It  is  interesting  m  connection  with  a  study  of  nationahty  to  com- 
pare with  answers  showing  the  reasons  given  for  the  difference 
between  census  and  enrollment.  It  is  foimd  here  that  27.6  per  cent 
of  the  answers  given  refer  to  parochial  schools.* 

A  very  significant  fact  in  this  study  is  that  over  half  of  the  rural 
teachers  in  Nebraska  were  of  foreign  extraction.  In  the  present 
world  crisis  it  is  unpprtant  to  note  that  13  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
were  German  and  3  per  cent  were  Bohemian.  But  the  problem  is 
even  of  greater  importance  in  that  the  present  conflict  is  revealing  to 
us  that  we  have  been  lacking  in  nationfd  spirit.  It  is  difficult  to  have 
it  in  a  Commonwealth  where  there  is  an  infusion  of  the  language  and 
blood  of  many  nations  imless  there  is  a  very  strong  effort  made  to 

»  Latbrq[>.    Status  of  the  Rural  Teacher  In  the  First  Congressional  District  of  Ncljniska.    Tafw  32. 
« Fosnot.   Status  of  the  Rural  Teacher  In  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Nebraska.    Page  31. 
I  Thlrteentii  Census  of  United  States.   Vol.  3.    Page  62. 

«.Lefler.    Status  of  the  Rural  Teaeher  in  the  Fourth  Congressloiial  District  of  Nebraska.    Pagos  184-185. 
*Crago.   Status  of  the  Rural  Teacher  in  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Nebraska.    Page  126. 
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socialize  the  different  elements  and  weld  them  into  a  unified  whc^ 

In  this  America  has  so  far  partially  failcid. 

The  American  puhlic  school  is  the  one  institution  that  can  socialize 

the  many  varied  elements  of  our  population.     But  unless  the  teacher, 

the  center  of  the  school  life,  is  filled  with  a  practical  patriotism,  the 

pupils  will  fail  to  catch  the  spirit  of  our  national  ideals  and  a  love  for 

our  national  traditions.     It  therefore  becomes  evident  how  important 

it  is  that  the  teacher  be  an  American  in  sympathy,  ideals,  training, 

and  loyalty. 

Tablb  3. — NatumalUy. 


Nuraberof<llstrict. 
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THftll. 

En- 
glish. 
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Irish. 
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Total 

2,357 
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1,119 
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13 
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13 
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7 
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5 
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2 
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SUMMARY. 

The  response  for  the  State  was  62.4  per  cent.  The  women  com- 
prised 89.7  per  cent.  The  median  age  was  21.01  years.  The  number 
of  responses  on  nationality  was  small.  From  the  data  given,  47  per 
cent  reported  that  they  were  Americans.  The  highest  four  percent- 
ages of  nationalities  were  as  follows:  Germim,  31  per  cent;  English, 
7  per  cent;  Swedish,  5  per  cent;  Irish,  6  per  cent;  while  13  per  cent 
reported  several  nationalities.  These  were  classed  under  the  term 
''Mixed.'' 
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CHAPTER  m. 
EDUCATION. 


In  the  study  of  a  school  system,  one  of  the  first  items  for  coti- 
sideration  is  the  preparation  and  experience  of  teachers.  The  dis- 
cussion that  follows  indicates  the  educational  preparation  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  social  preparation  of  the  rural  teachers  of  Ne- 
braska. 

ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION. 

In  the  accompanying  table,  showing  elementary  education,  it  is 
evident  that  41  per  cent  of  the  2,874  teachers  reporting  had  less  than 
72  months  of  work  in  the  elementary  school.     As  the  question  called 
for  *' actual  number  of  months  spent  below  the  high  school,''  this 
number  may  include  some  who  made  satisfactory  preparation  in  the 
elementary  work,  as  eight  years  of  eight  months  each  would  still 
place  a  person  in  this  list.     And  many  pupils,  in  sniall  classes,  doing 
almost  individual  work,  would  satisfactorily  complete  the  work  in 
less  than  72  months.     The  41  per  cent  also  included  many  of  the 
older  teachers  whose   elementary  work  was  very  irregular.    The 
studies  made  in  the  different  districts  of  the  State  show  reports  as 
low  as  17  months  in  elementary  work.     Thirty-four  per  cent  reported 
that  they  had  72  months  in  elementary  work;  25  per  cent  reported 
that  they  had  72  or  more  months  in  elementary  work  or  had  com- 
pleted the  eighth  grade.     The  studies  made  in  the  districts  covering 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  where  four-year  high  schools  are  more 
accessible,  indicated  that  70  per  cent  had  completed  the  elementary 
school  preparation. 

Table  4. — Elementary  education  ofteachen. 


Number  of  district. 

Teachers 
reporting 
on  edu- 
cation. 

Had  less 
than  72 
months. 

Had  72 
months. 

Had  more 
months. 

Complet- 
ed ei£hth 
grad#. 

First 392 

150 

iS 

195 
356 
256 

156 
45 
130 
221 
270 
163 

86 
31 
109 
106 
166 
92 

Second 

104 
506 
640 
792 
640 

i 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth  (east  hal f ) 

76 
IS 

» 

Total 

Per  cent 

2,874 
100 

1,175 
41 

985 
34 

500 
21 

124 
4 
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SECONDARY    EDUCATION, 

Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  teachers  reported  on  sec- 
ondary education.  Of  this  number,  56  per  cent  spent  36  or  more 
months  in  the  work  beyond  the  elementary  school.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  graduation  from  a  high  school  or  academy,  but 
does  represent  four  years  of  training  beyond  the  elementary  work. 
Here,  too,  the  per  cent  is  highw  in  the  districts  comprising  the  eastern 
half  of  the  State. 

Table  5. — Secondary  education  of  teachers. 


Number  of  district. 

Teachers 

Had  no 
secondary 
educa- 
tion. 

Had  toss 
thsnO 
months. 

Had9 
months 

or  less 
than  18. 

Had  18 
months 

or  toss 
than  27 

Had  37 

months 

or  less 

than  36. 

Had  36 
months. 

Had  more 
than  36 
months. 

First 

380 
100 
433 

653 
913 
Ml 

5 
1 

85 
11 

4 

3 

13 
4 

36 
16 
66 
78 

54 
11 
65 
87 
190 
106 

67 
5 
64 
94 
119 
85 

221 
45 
232 
321 
461 
208 

16 

Second 

31 

Third 

11 

Fourth 

1 

19 
9 

23 

Fifth 

29 

Sixth  (east  haU) 

60 

15 

Total 

2,840 
100 

102 

4 

36 

1 

212 

8 

443 
16 

434 
15 

1,488 
52 

125 

Percent 

4 

EDUCAnON    BEYOND   THE    HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  replies  of  the  teachers  with  refer- 
ence to  education  beyond  the  high  school: 

Table  6. — Education  beyond  the  high  school. 


Number  of  district. 

Teach- 
ers 

Tej)ort- 
ing. 

No 

edo- 

cation 

beyond 

high 
schooL 

Norma^  school. 

C-oIlegcs  and  unlvrr- 
sities. 

Business  and 

oorrespondeDce 

sohooLs. 

One 
sum- 
mer. 

Not 
eradn- 
ated. 

Gradu- 
ated. 

One 
sum- 
mer. 

Not 
gradu- 
ated. 

32 
7 
11 
52 

Gradu- 
ated. 

J2^      Com. 

First 

305 
107 
418 
486 
313 
478 

103 
42 

253 
153 
164 
179 

75 
19 
107 
154 
70 
130 

76 
33 
4A 
66 
10 
118 

8* 

1 

15 
6 
1 

87 
83 

1       si         1 

Second    . 

Third     

Fourth 

2 

30   

Fifth 

30              2 
27    

3  1 

Sixth  (east  half) 

34    

Total 

2,107 
100 

894 
43 

545 
26 

348 

17 

4 

92 

4 

159 
7 

4  .          60  1             1 

Percent 

3  ' 

The  significant  facts  about  the  table  are  that  42  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  reported  no  education  beyond  the  high  school;  and  that 
one  summer  represented  the  maximum  normal  school  education. 
If  this  is  compared  with  the  table  showing  age  and  also  with  the 
table  showing  number  of  t^rms  taught,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large 
number  of  the  teachers  were  immature,  with  practically  no  profes- 
sional training  other  than  the  one  semester  of  pedagogy  offered  in 
the  normal  training  course  of  the  high  school,  and  with  no  training 
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or  experience  that  would  help  them  to  adapt  the  work  of  the  school 
to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  or  to  do  constructive  work  in  tiio  c<Hn- 

munity. 

WHERE  EDUCATION  WAS  RECEIVED. 

The  following  tahle  shows  the  normal  schools  where  the  teachers 

had  received  their  education.    None  of  these  schools,  at  the  time 

the  teachers  attended  them,  offered  courses  especially  fittiiig  teachero 

for  rural  work. 

Table  7. — Normal  schools  attended. 


Number  of  district. 

Teach- 
ers ro- 
portiDg. 

Peru. 

Keaiw 
ney. 

Fre- 
moDt. 

JoDior 
nonnal.^ 

Wajme. 

Out- 
Ride 
State. 

Child- 

ton- 

St.  Paid. 

First 

50 
151 
232 
211 
151 

167 
28 
25 

118 
54 
25 

2 
2 
81 
47 
116 
48 

4 
15 
24 
36 

4 
82 

2 
1 

J 

Seccmd 

4 

68 

1 

2 

85 

Third 

8 
27 
60 

j       .  .... 

Fwrth 

2 

5 
9 

> 

Fifth 

Sixth  (east hall).... 

2*1         /**' 

Total 

1,001 
100 

417 
42 

246 
25 

115 
11 

90 
9 

110 
10 

10 
2 

3                 1 

Percent 

>  Abandoned. 
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y"     \ 


59  >C 


56  X 


72  MONTMS  OR  . 
MORE  ELCMENTApy 
PPEPAPATION^ 


36  WNTM5    ORv 
A10RE   5EC0N0AIV? 
PREPARATION- 


NO   EDUCATION 
BEVOND  TMEf 
MIGM    SCHOOL 


.ONE'  SUMMER] 
BEYOND  TME/ 

High  schooiI 


FlQ.  4. 

It  is  evident  from  a  study  of  the  above  table  that  the  selection  of 
a  normal  school  was  determined  by  residence.  The  teachers  in  the 
first  district  usually  attended  Peru;  those  in  the  third,  Wayne; 
and  those  in  the  fifth,  Kearney;  etc. 

Two  hundred  seventy-two  teachers  reported  attendance  at  col- 
lies or  universities.  Eleven  per  cent  reported  colleges  outside  the 
State.     The  remaining  89  per  cent  included  practically  every  col- 
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BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  BULLETIN.  1919,  NO.  20     PLATE  1 


A,     TYPICAL  RURAL  TEACHER  OF  NEBRASKA. 

TwQnty*one  years  old;  high-school  graduate:  one  summer  In  normal  school;  two  years' 

experience. 


JB.    A   NEW  RURAL  BUILDING  STANDARD  IN  ALL  RESPECTS.     IN  COLFAX  COUNTY. 
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BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  BULLETIN,  1919,  NO.  20     PLATE  3 


PLAY-GROUND  APPARATUS   IN  A   RURAL  SCHOOL  YARD    IN    MERRICK 
COUNTY. 


JB.     JANESVILLE  RURAL  SCHOOL  AND  TEACHERAGE.     FOUR  AND  ONE-HALF 
MILES  NORTHWEST  OF  ANSLEY,  CUSTER  COUNTY. 
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BUREAU   OF  EDUCATION  BULLETIN.  1919,  NO.  20     PLATE  4 


A,     A  MERRICK  COUNTY  SCHOOLHOUSE. 
Built  in  1912;  iieated  by  a  furnace,  and  furnislied  with  adjustable  seats. 


B.     A  CLAY  COUNTY  SCHOOLHOUSE. 

Built  In  1873;  30  years  ago  it  was  also  the  social  and  religious  center  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 
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lege  within  the  State. 
five: 


The  following  are  rankings  for  the  highest 


Niim-      Per 
ber.      cent. 

Weflleyan 83  30 

State  University 83  30 

York 28  10 

Hastings 13  5 

Cotner 8  3 

It  was  clear,  then,  that  these  teachers  were  Nebraska  products 
so  far  as  their  normal  and  college  education  was  concerned.  The 
data  also  verified  the  same  condition  relative  to  then*  secondary  and 
elementary  education. 

SUBJECTS    STUDIED. 

Nine  himdred  fifty-three  teachers  reported  on  the  subjects  they 
had  studied.  These  represented  the  first,  second,  and  third  con- 
gressional districts.  The  answers  were  very  incomplete  in  most 
instances.  The  tendency  was  to  report  high-school  and  college 
subjects  rather  than  the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  school. 
One  interesting  feature  of  the  tabulation  was  the  great  number  of 
subjects  listed.  The  following  quotation  is  from  Miss  Lathrop's 
study  of  the  first  and  second  districts: 

These  rural  teachers  had  '* studied  at''  about  every  subject  mentioned  in  a  univer- 
sity catalogue.  There  were  the  five  essentials,  the  vernacular,  foreign  languages, 
natural  and  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  history,  the  Bible,  music,  art,  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  stenography,  electricity,  law  and  medicine.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-two  subjects  were  rejwrted  in  Douglas  County  alone.  Lancaster  County 
teachers  enumerated  97  branches.  Both  of  these  counties  reported  19  kinds  of 
history. 

PEOPICIBNCY  AND  PBEFEBEKCE   OF  SUBJECTS. 

Replies  upon  proficiency  and  preference  were  tabulated  from  all 
but  the  third  congressional  district.  The  range  of  subjects  was  as 
comprehensive  as  the  list  of  subjects  studied.  The  results  of  the 
tabulation  are  assembled  below  for  the  first  10  rankings  of  subjects 
in  both  proficiency  and  preference. 

Proficienqf  and  preference  of  subjects. 


Proficiency. 


Subject. 


Number.  Feroentc 


Preference. 


Subject. 


Number.  Percent, 


Arithmetic. 
Grammar.. 
History.... 

Readmff 

Physiology. 
Geography. 
Spelling.... 
Agriculture. 


1,934 
1,587 
978 
849 
695 
651 
4.33 
2S6 


Arithmetic. 
Grammar.. 
Reading... 

History 

Geography. 
Physiology. 
Agriculture 
Spelling 


1,913 

1,440 

1.205 

1,007 

693 

574 

332 

317 


23 
18 
15 
12 
0 
7 
4 
4 


The  data  above  warrant  the  statement  that  these  teachers  felt 
most  proficient  in  arithmetic  and  liked  to  teach  it  best. 
110393*»— 19 3 
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It  is  significant  that  114  reported  proficiency  in  Latin,  108  in  aD 
subjects,  74  in  modem  languages,  21  in  professional  subjects,  9  in 
nature  study,  and  115  in  civics. 

The  teacher  from  Otoe  County,  who  felt  moet  proficient  in  zoology,  had  studied  the 
subject  5  hours  a  week  for  one  semester.  The  one  most  i>roficient  in  G^mjui  was  17 
years  old  and  had  studied  the  subject  one  year  in  a  hi^  sdKxd  that  maintained  a 
three-year  course.  Similar  conditions  were  found  for  those  who  felt  proficient  in 
psychology,  pedagogy,  and  other  professional  subjects.^ 

In  pieference  to  teach,  it  is  also  significant  that  87  reported  all  sub- 
jects, 29  home  economics,  28  Latin,  12  modem  languages,  27  nature 
study,  and  87  civics.  In  making  a  choice  of  subjects  beyond  the 
rural  school,  teachers  may  have  in  mind  the  subject  they  hoped  to 

teach  lattT. 

EXPERIENCE    IN    AOBICtXTURE. 

In  judging  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  rural  work  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  experiences  of  these  teachers  in  the  industrial 
activities  pertaining  to  the  farm.  If  rural  children  are  to  be  tau^t 
in  terms  of  rural  life  activities,  teachers  must  have  an  experience  of 
these  activities  rather  than  a  superficial  textbook  knowledge  of  them. 
If  the  work  of  the  rural  school  is  to  be  vital  in  the  life  of  the  children,  it 
must  first  be  vital  in  the  life  of  the  teacher,  and  thb  condition  can 
become  true  only  through  experience. 

Table  8  shows  the  experience  in  agriculture.  Of  the  3,278  teachers 
reporting,  only  1,343  were  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
question  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  a  report.  Of  this  number, 
only  21  per  cent  said  that  they  had  actual  experience  in  agriculture, 
and  only  51  per  cent  of  the  number  reporting  *'yes,"  mentioned 
actual  work  on  the  farm.  The  answers  indicated  that  the  teachers 
had  only  a  limited  amount  of  training  for  work  in  agriculture.  This 
data  should  be  compared  with  that  showing  sex  of  the  teachers,  in 
Chapter  II;  with  that  showing  years  lived  in  the  coimtry,  in  Chapter 
YLl,  and  with  the  data,  in  Chapter  IV,  telling  those  who  expected  to 
continue  teaching  in  rural  schools.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
were  women;  36  per  cent  had  lived  from  1  to  20  years  in  the  country, 
and  43  per  cent  stated  that  they  expected  to  continue  teaching  in  the 
coimtry,  and  only  21  per  cent  said  that  they  had  actual  experience  in 
agriculture.  These  are  the  teachers  who  are  to  vitalize  the  work  in 
the  rural  schools,  and  to  teach  boys  and  girk  in  terms  of  country  life. 

^  Lathrop.    Status  of  the  Rural  Teacher  in  the  First  and  Second  Congressiooal  Districu.   Pafie  70. 
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Table  8. — Experieiwe  in  ugnculture. 


85 


Number  of  district. 

Have  you  had  actual  experience 
in  agriculture? 

Teachers 
roporting. 

Yes. 

No. 

First     

161 
46 
355 
221 
306 
254 

27 
8 
43 

67 
73 

66 

134 

Second              

3S 

Third                         .                          

312 

Ftmrth 

154 

Fifth                            

233 

Sixth  feast  halH                                               

188 

Total 

1,343 
100 

284 
21 

1,050 
79 

Percent.. - 

EXPERIENCE   IN   DOMESTIC   SCIENCE. 

Only  1,693  teachers,  out  of  3,278,  answered  this  question.  The 
table  indicates  Uiat  only  28  per  cent  reported  any  experience  in  this 
line.  From  a  study  of  the  answero  the  nature  of  the  work  seemed  to 
be  largely  in  the  home.  Thirty-four  per  cent,  or  154  teachers,  of  those 
answering  "yes"  reported  that  they  had  studied  the  subject.  About 
one-third  of  this  number  gave  the  amount  of  school  time  spent  in  the 
preparation  of  the  subject.  This  was  one  year  or  less  for  74  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  reporting. 


Table  9.  -Experience  in  dome&tic  science. 

Number  or  district. 

Teachers 
reporting. 

Yes. 

No. 

First 

228 
43 
347 
«7» 
304 
802 

60 
15 
55 
113 
129 
91 

178 

Second                   ..         .....                           

28 

Third 

292 

Fourth           

108 

Fifth 

28i 

Sixth  (east  halO 

211 

Total 

1,S93 
100 

453 
28 

1  140 

Per  cent 

'  72 

EXPERIENCE   IN   MANUAL  TRAINING. 

In  Table  10,  showing  experience  in  manual  training,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, when  the  sex  table  in  Chapter  I  is  kept  in  mind,  to  find  that 
only  10  per  cent  reported  experience  iu  this  line  of  work.  Here,  again, 
the  amount  of  training  and  experience  is  seen  to  be  very  limited.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  this  and  the  preceding  table  with  those 
in  Chapter  VII,  showing  the  nimiber  who  do  work  in  their  schools  in 
manual  training  and  home  economics,  the  number  who  serve  hot 
lunches,  and  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  toward  these  subjects  as  a 
part  of  the  rural-school  work.  These  tables  indicate  that  a  very  small 
per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  intermediate  and  grammer  grades 
have  an  opportimity  to  do  work  in  these  practical  subjects.  It  is 
evidently  more  important  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  pass  the 
eighth-grade  examinations  in  the  academic  subjects. 
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Table  10. — Experience  in  maniuU  training. 


Number  of  district. 

Teachers 
reporting. 

Yes. 

No. 

First. 

900 
70 
525 
380 
556 
387 

36 
7 
30 
50 
65 
39 

254 

Second 

63 

Third 

496 

Fourth 

330 

Fifth 

491 

Sixth  (oast  halo 

S48 

Total 

2,218 
100 

227 
10 

1,991 
90 

Percent 

Seventy-one  per  cent  of  those  who  reported  experience  m  manual 
trainmg  stated  that  this  experience  was  in  school.  Ninety-one  per 
cent  of  those  reporting  "yes"  stated  that  this  instruction  was  one 
year  or  less. 

EXPEI^IENCE   IN    SOCIAL   SETTLEMENT. 

Table  1 1  shows  that  92  per  cent  have  had  no  experience  in  social 
settlement  work,  and  replies  to  this  question  show  quite  a  general 
failure  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

From  every  platform  of  rural  life  conferences  and  from  the  printed  page  offering 
suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  the  country  is  heard  the  call  for  rural  leadership. 
Exploiters  and  ill-informed  persons  are  going  up  and  down  the  country  urging  that  the 
rural  teacher  become  this  community  leader,  without  taking  into  consideration  who 
the  real  rural  teacher  is.* 

Table  11. — Experience  in  social  settlement  work. 


Number  of  district. 

Teadiers 
reporting. 

No. 

Yes. 

First 

315 
72 
550 
396 
563 
394 

291 
65 
537 
348 
513 
347 

24 

Second 

7 

Third 

12 

Fourth 

48 

Fifth 

50 

Sixth 

47 

Total             

2,290         2,201 
100              92 

189 

Percent 

8 

The  nature  of  the  experience  was  through  churches,  clubs,  settle- 
ments, and  study. 

CERTIFICATE   HELD. 

Table  12  shows  the  kind  of  certificate  held.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  that  68  per  cent  did  not  have  a  certificate  better  than  the  county 
second  grade.  The  following  subjects  are  required  by  law  for  a 
second-grade  certificate:  Orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  physiology  and  hygiene,  English  composition, 
English  grammar.  United  States  history,  civil  government,  book- 
keeping, blackboard  drawing,  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  agri- 

iLathrop.    Stotos  of  the  Rural  Teacher  in  the  First  and  Second  Congressional  Districts.    Page  96. 
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culture.  As  a  professional  requirement  the  law  specifies  that  a 
teacher  must  have  eight  weeks'  normal  training  or  one  year  of  teaching 
experience.  In  many  of  the  coimties  of  the  State,  the  third-grade 
certificate  is  not  accepted,  so  that  the  second-grade  certificate 
virtually  represents  the  minimum  requirement.  It  is  significant  that 
61  per  cent  do  not  have  more  than  the  minimum  requirement. 
In  this  number,  however,  are  many  high-school  graduates  who  are 
teaching  their  first  school.  It  will  be  seen  by  looking  over  the 
requirements  for  this  second-grade  certificate  that  the  academic 
training  is  really  the  least  possible  that  will  fit  for  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  rural  schools,  the  professional  training  is  very  meager  indeed, 
and  is.  very  ineffective  when  given  to  girls  as  inmiature  as  the  age 
table  in  Chapter  II. 

MONTHS  TAUGHT  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  first,  second,  and  fourth  congressional  districts  only  are 
included  in  the  returns  for  this  item,  with  a  total  of  1,010  teachers 
reporting.  Of  this  number,  385,  or  38  per  cent,  show  from  one  to 
10  months  of  rural  teaching  experience;  227,  or  23  per  cent,  show 
from  11  to  20  months  of  such  experience;  164,  or  16  per  cent,  21 
to  30  months;  96,  or  10  per  cent,  31  to  40  months;  64,  or  6  per  cent, 
41  to  50  months;  22,  or  2  per  cent,  51  to  60  months;  14,  or  1  per  cent 
61  to  70  months;  13,  or  1  per  cent,  71  to  80  months;  and  25  teachers, 
approximately  3  per  cent,  show  from  81  to  more  than  121  months 
of  rural  teaching  experience. 

When  the  results  of  this  inquiry  are  compared  with  those  of  the 
following  table,  which  indicates  the  number  of  rural  teachers  who 
have  had  teaching  experience  in  the  grades  of  village  or  town  schools, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  country  is  the  *' training  camp''  for  town  and 
city  teachers.  In  the  first  and  second  districts  419  teachers  said 
they  had  had  more  or  less  rural  teaching  experience,  but  only  71 
teachers  in  those  two  districts  have  had  any  ''grade  school''  ex- 
perience in  village  or  town.  In  the  fourth  district  only  54  teachers, 
9  per  cent,  said  that  they  have  had  village  or  town  experience. 
According  to  the  data  61  per  cent  of  all  teachers  reporting  rural 
experience  show  that  this  is  gained  in  one  or  two  terms  of  country 
school  teaching,  ranging  from  1  to  20  months  in  time.  The  median 
number  of  months  taught  in  rural  schools  was  16.28  months,  for 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth  districts. 
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Table  U.—Certi/UaU  held. 

Teacb- 
•nre- 

County. 

City. 

Ele- 
mea- 
tarr. 

19 

6 

20 

27 

35 

4 

State. 

Number  Of  districts. 

Emer- 
gency. 

lUxd. 

13 
1 
21 
S5 
85 
90 

Sec- 
ond. 

Ftnt. 

Pri- 
muy. 

1  Kind 
aty  1    not 

First 
i;r»de. 

10 

First 

4M 

114 
650 

Bsa 

911 

ess 

/ 

5' 

6 

308 
74 
312 
3«8 
639 
404 

90 
38 
190 
174 
896 
131 

i 

s 

Second 

S           2 

Thifd 

Fourth 

Fifth 

1 
1 
1 

'.1 y 

4       n 

Sixth  (e«it) 

3,         i 

_l 

Tot«l 

S,i41 
100 

11 

334 

7 

1,983  1      829 

«1  1        28 

3 

1             5j 

111 
3 

19          fi 

Percent 

(')              J 

'     1               1 

1  Almost  1  per  cent. 


SUMMARY. 


The  data  given  in  the  chapter  are  summarized  as  follows:  Forty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  less  than  72  months'  preparation 
in  the  elementary  schools;  56  per  cent  had  36  months  or  more  in 
the  secondary  schools;  and  42  per  cent  had  no  preparation  beyond 
the  high  school.     Thirty  per  cent  had   attended   normal   schools 
or  college  one  summer,  and  23  per  cent  had  attended  from  six  months 
to  three  years.     Four  had  been  graduated  from  normal  school  and 
four  from  coU^es  or  universities.    The  teachers  had  received  their 
education  in  Nebraska  institutions.     The  list  of  subjects  studied, 
for  the  most  part,  comprised  those  of  the  high  school  and  college 
rather   than   the   elementary  school.     The  list  was   very   compre- 
hensive, containing  about  every  subject  listed  in  a  university  cata- 
logue.    The   teachers  felt  most  proficient  in   arithmetic    and  also 
liked  to  teach  it  best.     Twenty-one  per  cent  reported  experience 
in  agriculture,  28  per  cent  experience  in  domestic  science  and  10 
per  cent  experience  in  manual  training.     Ninety-two  per  cent  had 
no  experience  in  social  service.    Sixty-one  per  cent  held  a  county 
second-grade  certificate. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
EXPERIENCE. 


The  movement  to  secure  a  more  efficient  and  better  qualified 
teaching  corps  for  the  rural  schools  of  the  Nation  has,  in  the  main, 
stressed  the  need  for  a  more  adequate  and  extensive  academic  fitness. 
A  scholastic  preparation,  adapted  especially  to  the  demands  of  rural 
life  and  the  country  school  has  afforded  the  center  about  which  most 
training-school  programs  have  been  made.  There  are  schook,  how- 
ever, where  actual  "experience  in  teaching^'  has  been  accorded  a  real 
and  vital  place  in  the  modern  scheme  of  rural-teacher  training. 
Doubtless  the  futiu'e  will  find  normal  schools,  normal  training  high 
schools,  and  other  training  agencies  making  larger  use  of  the  affiliated 
rural  school  as  a  laboratory,  where  actual  school  problems  may  be 
experienced  at  first  hand  by  teachers  in  training,  under  the  expert 
guidance  of  those  specially  qualified  and  fitted  to  give  such  direction. 

Experience,  however,  as  comprehended  in  the  present  chapter,  im- 
plies little  or  no  expert  supervision,  but,  on  the  contrary,  represents  the 
efforts  of  the  teacher  as  measured  in  point  of  "time  spent,"  to  work 
out  alone  in  the  school  of  "  hard  knocks"  the  multitudinous  problems 
with  which  she  finds  herself  confronted.  Here,  indeed,  is  necessity, 
again,  the  mother  of  invention. 

TOTAL   NUMBER   OF   TEBMS   TAUGHT. 

Out  of  a  total  of  3,278  teachers  who  made  response  to  the  question- 
naire for  this  study,  2,926,  or  89  per  cent,  indicated  the  total  number 
of  terms  taught.  Of  this  number,  58  per  cent,  or  1,700  teachers,  had 
taught  from  one  to  two  terms.  The  data  are  not  clear,  however,  relar 
tive  to  length  of  terms.  The  beginners  were  988  of  all  the  teachers 
reporting,  and  represented  33  per  cent  of  the  total.  Six  hundred  and 
seventy  teachers,  or  23  per  cent,  gave  three  or  four  terms,  while  10 
per  cent,  or  293  teachers,  showed  five  or  six  terms  of  experience. 
The  remaining  9  per  cent  were  classified  as  follows :  121  persons,  4  per 
cent,  with  7  or  8  terms;  76  persons,  3  per  cent,  with  9  or  10  terms; 
and  66  persons,  2  per  cent,  ranging  from  1 1  to  35  terms.  Five  teachers 
reported  long-time  experience,  two  answering  that  they  had  taught 
28  terms,  two  30  terms,  and  one  35  terms. 

As  already  pointed  out,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  just  the 
amount  of  time  actually  included  in  a  "  term."  Some  doubtless  had 
in  mind  short  school  periods  of  three  months  or  more,  while  some 
doubtless  made  the  word  "term"  synonomous  with  a  "year." 
Miss  Lathrop  notes  in  her  portion  of  the  study  on  the  status  of  the 
rural  teacher  in  Nebraska  that  "some  years  ago  it  was  very  common 
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for  the  school  year  in  the  country  to  be  divided  into  three  teni», 
designated  spring,  fall,  and  winter.  Quite  likely  most  of  the  teachers 
past  40  had  experienced  the  three  terms  per  year  schools.  The  custom 
of  dividing  the  rural  school  year  into  separate  terms  has  practically 
disappeared  in  Nebraska." 

The  median  number  of  terms,  for  all  teachers  reporting,  was  1.85. 

Mr.  Weyer's  study  of  the  sixth  district,  a  typical  section  of  western 
Nebraska,  points  out  that  most  of  the  teachers  who  had  taught  more 
than  10  years  were  either  holding  homesteads  or  had  gone  back  to 
teaching  as  a  means  of  livelihood  after  marriage.  In  this  same  part 
of  the  State  school  terms  are  increasing  in  length,  made  possible 
through  State  aid  to  the  weaker  districts  and  a  demand  that  the 
school  term  be  lengthened. 

Table  13,  which  follows,  shows  the  distribution  of  teachers  by 
congressional  districts,  relative  to  the  number  of  terms  taught: 


Table  13.— Total  number  of  terms  taughi 

Teachers 
reporttog. 

Number  of  tMins. 

Number  of  district. 

1-2 

3-4 

5-6 

7-8 

9-10 

11-12 

13-14 

15-16 

17-18 

19-20 

21-22 

23 
and 
over.! 

First 

822 
82 
550 
598 
812 
562 

181 
35 
303 
343 
503 
335 

78 
18 
126 
138 
197 
113 

32 
13 
64 
60 
67 
57 

8 
8 
20 
24 
30 
31 

14 
6 

21 

17 
7 

12 

5 

3 
2 
5 

4 
3 
2 

1 

Second 

1 

Third 

2 

4 
1 

4 

2 

a 

Fourth ..         

1 

1 

1 

Fifth 

Sixth  (east  half ) 

1 

3 

Total 

2,926 
100 

1,700 
58 

670 
23 

293 
10 

121 

4 

76 
3 

24 

19 

12 

2 

2 

2 

5 

Percent 

2 

Median,  1.85  terms. 


1  Two,  28  terms;  two,  30  terms;  one,  35  terms. 
TOTAL   NUMBER   OF    MONTHS    TAUGHT. 


A  total  of  7,126  terms  was  returned  by  all  teachers,  exclusive  of 
those  in  the  third  congressional  district.  For  the  same  number  of 
teachers,  the  total  number  of  months  taught  was  51,320,  making  an 
average  term  length  of  7.2  months. 

Table  14  gives  the  retm-ns,  tabulated  by  congressional  districts. 

Table  14. — Total  number  of  months  taught. 


Numlaer  of  district. 


rirst 

Second 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth  (east  half). 


Total 
number  of 

terms 
taught  by 
all  teachers. 


Total 

Average.. 


7,126 


Total 
number  of 

months 

tau^itby 

all  teachers. 


1,054 

7,232 

342 

1,646 

1,836 

14,553 

2,110 

16,025 

1,784 

11,863 

51,320 
7.2 
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>I limber  of  district. 

Tea(^ers     i.tA 
reporting.    *  ^" 

11- 
iO 

21- 
30 

72 
92 

31- 

40 

42 
54 

41- 
50 

27 
37 

51- 
60 

6 
16 

61- 

70 

71- 
80 

81- 
90 

91- 
100 

101- 
110 

111- 
120 

121 

and 

more. 

"First  and  second 

Forirth 

419 
501 

162 
223 

92 
135 

7 
7 

1 
12 

2 
4 

2 

3 
2 

it         2 
2  1         3 

1 

Total 

1,010 
100 

385 
38 

227 
23 

IW 
16 

96 
10 

64 
6 

22 
2 

14 

1 

13 

1 

6  '      6 

a  \     3  i        a 

Percent 

3 

Ifedion,  16.28  months. 

EXPERIENCE — VILLAGE    AND   TOWN    SCHOOLS. 

It  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  returns  that  villages,  towns,  and 
cities  do  not  send  their  teachers  in  any  considerable  numbers  to  the 
rural  school.  Out  of  a  total  of  3,278  teachers  responding  to  the 
questionnaire,  only  193  for  the  entire  State  reported  village  schoo 
teaching  experience.  This  is  slightly  less  than  6  per  cent.  Out  of  this 
number,  26  teachers,  or  14  per  cent,  gave  less  than  one  year  of  village 
experience;  130  teachers,  or  67  per  cent,  had  the  advantage  of  from 
one  to  two  years  of  such  experience;  and  23  teachers,  or  12  per  cent, 
reported  three  to  four  years.  The  remaining  14  teachers,  7  per  cent 
of  the  total,  gave  village  and  town  experience  ranging  from  5  to  12 
years. 

Eighty-eight  piarsons,  somewhat  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total, 
claimed  town  or  city  teaching  experience.  The  distribution  for  the 
number  of  years  of  such  experience  was  as  follows:  14  teachers,  16  per 
cent,  less  than  one  year;  47  teachers,  54  per  cent,  from  one  to  two 
years;  14  teachers,  16  per  cent,  from  three  to  four  years;  and  8  teach- 
ers, 9  per  cent,  from  five  to  six  years.  The  remaining  five  teachers 
had  town  or  city  experience  ranging  from  7  years  to  a  maximum  of 
13  years. 

Table  l(i. -^Experience — village  and  town  schools. 


Villages. 

Towns. 

Number  of  dis- 
trict 

Num- 
ber 
re- 

37 
14 
13 
30 
75 
24 

Years. 

Teach- 
ers 
re- 

Less 

than 

1. 

3 

2 

..... 

14 

1-2 

3-4 

8 
2 
1 
3 
9 

5-6 

7-8 

9or 
over.* 

Less 

than 

1. 

1-2 

3  4 

5-6 

1 

7-8 

9-10 

11  or 
over.* 

First 

21 
9 
11 
19 
46 
24 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

3 

1 

16 
4 

17 
24 
18 
9 

1 
1 

3 

10 
3 
9 

11 
6 
8 

2 

1 

1 

Second 

Third 

4 

1 
6 

1 

4 
2 

1 

1 

Fourth 

..... 

1 

Fifth 

3 

1 

Sixth  (east  half).. 

*  *  *  1 

Total 

Percent 

103  1    26 
100       14 

130 
67 

23  1      6 
12  I      3 

6 
3 

2 

1 

88 
100 

14 
16 

47 
54 

14 
16 

8 
9 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1  One  10  years,  one  12  years.    >  One  13  years. 


Instances  ore  few,  indeed,  which  show  that  teachers  have   gone 
from  the  town  and  city  schools  to  the  country  because  of  the  con- 
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viction  that  the  rural  school  afforded  larger  opportxinity  for  servicr 
and  development.  There  is  evidence,  however,  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  such  movement  in  a  rural  direction  as  is  found  is  lai^lv  the 
result  of  circumstances,  following  failure  in  village  or  town  schools^ 
farm  demands  on  the  home  place,  retirement  on  account  of  sickness, 
or  death  in  the  family,  etc. 

EXPERIENCE GRADES    IN    VILLAGE    AND  TOWN    SCHOOLS. 

Out  of  the  57  teachers  for  the  first,  second,  third,  and  sixth  (east 
half)  congressional  districts  who  reported  that  they  had  had  teaching 
experience  in  the  grades  of  village  or  town  schools,  only  44  indicated 
the  exact  nature  or  level  of  this  experience.  The  primary  grades 
were  credited  with  11  teachers,  or  25  per  cent  of  all  those  makin* 
reply.  Twelve  persons,  27  per  cent,  gave  intermediate  grade  ex- 
perience; 16  persons,  or  37  per  cent,  grammar-grade  expeiience:  and 
3  persons,  7  per  cent,  high-school  experience.  One  teacher  had  been 
a  "principal,"  and  another  indicated  previous  teaching  in  a  univer- 
sity position. 

In  the  fourth  district  there  were  19  teachers  who  gave  the  grades 
in  which  they  gained  their  "town  or  city  experience,'*  the  most  of 
these  saying  "intermediate''  or  "grammar"  grades.  One  teachei  in 
this  district  coimted  experience  in  a  "normal  practice  school, "  while 
another  gave  the  answer  "high-school  teacher  of  Gterman."  In  the 
fifth  district,  Mr.  Fosnot  found  that — 

two  had  had  primary  work;  two  the  second  primary;  one  the  elementary  woi^;  three 
had  had  grades  four,  five,  and  six;  one  had  taught  grades  five  and  six,  four  had  taught 
the  grammer  or  seventh  and  eighth  grades;  one  had  had  work  in  the  high  school;  one 
had  been  with  the  Northwestern  Business  College  at  Beatrice;  and  one  had  been  a 
supply  teacher  in  New  Mexico. 

Table  17. — Erperifnce — grades  in  village  and  town  schools. 


Teachers 
report- 
ing. 

9 
3 

\l 

44 
100 

Grades. 

Number  of  district. 

Primary. 

1 
1 
7 
2 

Inter- 
mediate. 

Gram- 
mar. 

nigh 

schocO. 

Prln- 
cipaL 

UnivCT- 
sity. 

First 

2 

1 
4 
5 

4 

1 

1 

Spcond , 

I 

Third 

6 
3 



Sixth  (east  half ) 

2- 

:::::: 

Total 

11 
25 

12 
27 

16 
37 

3 
7 

1 

2 

1 

Pot  cent 

3 

TENURE    IN    POSITION. 


It  has  beeii  pointed  out  that  ono-third  of  the  teachers  of  Nebraska 
were  begiimera  and  were  therefore  teaching  their  first  schools.  A 
total  of  1 ,061  teachers  showed  a  teaching  experi^ice  in  the  same  school 
district  ranging  from  2  to  11  terms.  The  (Ustribxition  was  as  follows: 
Six  hmidred  and  thirty-seven,  cr  60  per  cent,  of  the  teach^«  had 
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t  stTight  2  terms  in  the  same  district ;  261 ,  cr  25  per  cent,  of  the  teachers, 
3  tfflrms;  98  teacher8,or  9  per  ceni,  4  terms;  37  teachers,  or  3  per  cent, 
3  terms;  16  teachers,  of  2  per  cent,  6  terms;  and  the  remahiing  1  per 
oeut,  from  7  to  11  terms. 

In  the  sixth  district  (east  half)  the  average  number  of  terms  in  the 
same  school  district  was  1.1  terms;  in  the  fifth  district  it  was  10 
months;  in  the  fourth  district  the  average  was  2.1  terms;  in  the  third 
<listrict  if  was  12.14  months;  and  in  the  first  and  second  congressional 
<iistricts  *' nearly  33  per  cent  had  taught  in  consecutive  districts, 
including  a  period  of  from  2  to  10  terms.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  had 
changed  locations  every  year.'* 

Table  18. — Number  of  teachers  in  each  county  who  have  taught  in  the  aame  district  the 

follotcing  terms. 


Xumber  of  dirtrlct. 

Teachers 
reporting. 

Two 
terms. 

Three 
terms. 

Four 
tenns. 

Fire 
termfl. 

Six 
terms. 

Seven 
terms. 

El^ht 
terms. 

Nine     Ten 
terms.'  terms. 

2 

Eleven 
terms. 

First  

134 
32 
126 
251 
403 
115 

81 
18 
86 
187 
192 
73 

34 
7 

36 
37 
117 
30 

11 
4 

4 

20 
48 
11 

3 

1 

3 
1 

Second 

1 

Third 

Fourth 

4 
28 

1 

2 

10 

1 

Fifth 

4 

^ 

3       

Sixth  (eaat  half).... 

Total 

1,061 

100 

637 
60 

261 

25 

98 

37 

16 

4 

2  1          3             2  i            1 

Percent 

9 

3 

2 

1 

EXPCPENCO  IN  TEACHING 


NO  WHOSE  DCPEQIENCE  [ 
WAS  NOT  MOQC 
THAN   S    YCAQS 

NO  WHO  HAD  TAUGHT 
INTHC    SAME 
aSTPICT  2  TEQM6 

NUMBER   WHO 
EXPECT  TO 
CONTINUE  TEACHING 

NO.  WHO  EXPECT 

70  CONTINUE 

IN  QUQAL  WOQK 


60    70    ep% 


7H 


Fig.  6 
.    CONTINUANCE   IN  TEACHING   PROFESSION. 

Out  of  a  total  of  3,134  teachers  in  the  State,  there  were  2,322  who 
expressed  their  purpose  to  continue  in  the  work  of  teaching.  This  was 
74  per  cent  of  those  replying.  Another  10  per  cent,  representing  299 
persons,  were  '' undecided,^ ^  while  513,  or  16  per  cent,  indicated  their 
intention  to  discontinue  teaching.  There  is  nothing  in  the  informa- 
tion given  by  th3so  answering  the  query  in  the  affirmative  to  showj 
how  long  a  conthiuance  of  the  work  of  teaching  was  anticipated. 
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Of  the  teachers  reportuig  on  ''ptzrpose  to  continue"  in  teadung, 
2,290  made  clear  the  kind  of  work  anticipated.  Only  43  per  cent, 
984  teachers,  elected  the  rural  school;  2  per  cent  said  "undecided." 
The  remaining  55  per  cent  looked  forward  to  positions  in  the  grades^ 
or  special  departments  cf  village  and  city  schools.  The  foUcwing 
tabnlation  indicat-es  the  distribution  of  work  sought: 

984  teachers,  43  per  cent— rural. 

364  teachers,  16 — grades  (not  differentiated). 

335  teachers,  16 — ^primary. 

91  teachers,  4 — ^intermediate. 

68  teachers,  3 — grammar. 
181  teachers,  8 — high  school. 
165  teachers,  7 — special  subjects. 

49  teachers,  2 — ^undecided. 

One  teacher  looked  forward  to  collie  teaching  and  another  to 
becoming  a  special  supervisor  of  m  jsic. 

Table  19. — Continuance  in  teaching. 


Number  of  district. 


Purpoee. 


Line. 


II 


1^ 

I 

QQ 


11 


i 


First 

8e?ond 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth  (east  half).. 

Total 

Percent 


434 
114 
627 
677 
898 
584 


319 
91 
398 
432 
680 
402 


304 
102 
396 
441 
622 
425 


4 


3,134 
100 


2,322 
74 


10 


2,290 
100 


181 
8 


17 


SUMMARY. 

The  median  number  of  terms  taught  was  1.85.  The  average  length 
of  term,  computed  for  all  districts,  except  the  third,  was  7.2  months. 
The  median  nimiber  of  months  taught  in  rural  schools  (computed  ior 
three  districts)  was  16.28.  Only  281  of  3,278  teachers  reported 
experience  in  village  and  town  schools.  The  maximtun  length  of 
time  for  both  viUage  and  town  schools  was  from  one  to  two  terms. 
Only  44  teachers  reported  the  grade  of  experience  in  viQage  or  town. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  this  experience  was  in  the  primary  grades,  27 
per  cent  in  the  intermediate  grades,  and  37  per  cent  in  the  grammar 
grades.  Of  the  1,061  teachers  who  reported  teaching  in  the  same 
district  more  than  one  year,  60  per  cent  had  taught  two  terms  in  the 
same  district.  On  their  purpose  of  continuance  in  the  profession 
3,134  teachers  reported.  Of  this  number  74  per  cent  expressed  a 
desire  for  continuance.  Fort^ -three  per  cent  of  those  reporling  on 
the  line  of  work  to  be  followed  selected  the  rural  school. 
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COST  OF  BOARD  AND  ROOM. 

Table  20  shows  a  compilation  of  the  data  secured  from  the  varioxis 
congressional  districts  on  the  cost  of  board  and  room.  The  reports 
for  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  congressional  districts  are 
grouped  together  and  form  Division  A  of  the  table.  This  was  done 
for  the  reason  that  these  districts  reported  the  yearly  cost  of  board 
and  room.  The  results  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  congressional  districts 
gave  the  monthly  cost  of  board  and  room.  These  tabulations  are 
grouped  in  Division  B  of  the  table.  The  total  number  of  teachers 
responding  from  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  congressional 
districts  was  1,704;  1,643  of  these  reported  on  board  and  room. 
This  was  96  per  cent.  Three  hundred  and  twenty,  or  20  per  cent, 
of  these  teachers  lived  with  parents  or  relatives  where  board  and  room 
cost  nothing.  One  interesting  feature  in  the  tabulation  of  this  item 
was  the  great  variety  of  prices  paid  for  board.  The  extremes  were  a 
minimum  of  $5  and  a  maximum  of  $300.  Often  explanations  fol- 
lowed where  the  amomxt  was  imusually  low  or  imusually  high.  Some 
times  the  small  cash  value  was  increased  by  an  addition  of  labor. 
Often  the  small  amoimt  paid  for  board  represented  board  paid  during 
the  winter  months  when  it  was  impossible  to  drive  back  and  forth 
from  school  and  home.  A  teacher  who  paid  $54  for  board  added: 
**Help  milk  and  get  supper."  The  teacher  paying  $300  supported 
two  children.  One  said:  ''Give  my  mother  $5  a  month."  The 
median  for  the  year  for  those  paying  board  was  $114.80.  (Table 
30,  Division  A.) 

Table  20. — Division  A —  Yearly  cost  of  hoard  and  room  ( four  districts). 


Nomber  or  district. 

Teach- 
ers re- 
port- 
ingon 
oortof 
board. 

Noth- 

Board 

at 
home. 

196  or 
less. 

197- 
1106. 

$107- 
1116. 

1117- 
1126. 

1127- 
1136. 

1137- 
1146. 

$147- 
$156. 

$157- 
$166. 

Over 
$166. 

Third 

543 
529 
571 

104 
81 
135 

91 
134 
96 

10 

1 
8 

129 
151 
132 

?3 
79 
89 

54 
25 
86 

45 
45 
51 

5 
2 
18 

8 
6 
3 

14 
5 

Fourth 

8 

Total 

1,643 
100 

320 
20 

321 

29 

19 

1 

412 
25 

251 
15 

115 
7 

141 
9 

25 

1 

17 

1 

22 

Percent 

1 

Median  for  those  paying  board— $114.80. 
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Table  20. — Dti>mon  B — Monthly  cost  of  hoard  and  room  (two  distrieta). 


Number  of  district. 

Number 

reportine 

on  cost  of 

board. 

Nothing. 

Board  at 

home. 

$8orlen. 

f94ia 

$11-412. 

fl»-<14. 

fl5-«10. 

S17aDd 

Fifth 

Sixth  (east  half) 

Total 

Percent 

887 
611 

220 
99 

8 
11 

48 
85 

221 
197 

160 
114 

174 

87 

m 

18 

1,498 
100 

319 
21 

19 

1 

183 
9 

418 
28 

274 

18 

261 
18 

74 

5 

Median  for  those  paying  boord— S14.42. 

Of  the  1,574  teachers  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  congressional  dis- 
tricts 1,498,  or  98  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  responded  on 
monthly  amount  paid  for  board.  (Table  27,  Division  B.)  The 
monthly  amount  paid  for  board  for  these  teachers  ranged  from  $7  to 
$24.  The  median  was  $14.42.  In  the  studies  from  the  various  con- 
gressional districts  the  average  was  computed  rather  than  the  median 
except  in  the  fourth  congressional  district,  where  both  an  average 
and  median  were  derived. 

According  to  the  studies  on  the  separate  congressional  districts, 
the  yearly  average  for  the  first  and  second  congressional  districts 
was  $111.88;  for  the  third,  $112.88;  the  fourth,  $114.66;  the  fifth, 
$109.51;  and  the  sixth,  $98.15.  Mr.  Lefler  found  the  median  for 
the  fourth  congressional  district  to  be  $112.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  the  median  of  $114.80  foimd  on  four  congressional  districts  is  a 
representative  estimate  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 

MONTHS    UPON    WHICH    BOABD   WAS   PAID. 

In  the  first  and  second  congressional  districts  the  tabulations  were 

given  on  the  number  of  months  upon  which  board  was  paid  as  well 

as  the  aggregate  number  of  months.      The  results  are  indicated 

below. 

Table  21. — Months  upon  which  hoard  teas  paid. 


Districts. 

Total 

teachers 

reporting. 

Total 
teachers 
replying 

on 
months. 

Three 
months. 

Five 
months. 

1 

Six      1    Seven 

months.  |  months. 

1 

Eifht 
months. 

Nine 

First  and  second 

656 

425 

5 

2 

12 

10 

22 

374 

Aiodian,  8.4  months. 
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In  ihe  fifth  and  sixUi  congressional  districts  the  aggr^ate  number 
of  months  as  well  as  the  average  was  given.    These  were  as  follows: 

Table  22. — Monthly  hoard  for  fifth  and  sixth  districts. 


Total 

TeadMTS 

number 

replying 

District. 

of  teach- 
ers re- 

on 
months 

Aggre- 
gate. 

Average. 

sponding 

bOQItl 

to  the 

was 

blanln. 

paid. 

Fifth 

028 
64« 

637 
496 

6,074 
3.762 

7.97 

Sixth  (east  halO 

7.60 

In  the  third  and  fourth  congressional  districts  the  number  of 
months  upon  which  board  was  paid  was  not  given.  The  median  for 
the  first  and  second  districts  exceeds  the  averages  for  the  fifth  and 
sixth  districts.  Two  factors  account  for  this.  First,  the  extreme 
cases  represented,  and  second,  the  districts  upon  which  the  averages 
were  found  are  less  sparsely  settled  than  the  first  and  second  districts, 
and  consequently  contain  more  short-term  schools.  The  results 
indicate  that  the  majority  of  teachers  paying  board  were  paying 
this  board  on  the  entire  school  term,  which  from  the  median  given  in 
the  first  and  second  congressional  districts  and  the  averages  given  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  congressional  districts  is  approximately  eight 
months.  The  median  number  of  months  upon  which  income  was 
received,  based  on  four  districts  (Chapter  VI),  was  8.4.  The  median 
yearly  income  on  these  same  four  districts,  as  given  in  the  same  chap- 
ter, was  $445.28;  the  median  yearly  board  of  $114.80  is  also  for  these 
same  four  districts.  The  balance  of  $330.48  must  be  used  to  pay 
board  for  four  months,  when  out  of  employment,  to  pay  for  clothing 
and  professional  upkeep,  as  well  as  other  minor  items  that  make  up 
the  suni  total  of  **Kving  expenses.*'  When  an  attempt  is  made  to 
estimate  all  these  points,  the  difference  is  infinitesimal  if  not  zero  or 
minus  zero,  and  only  those  teachers  whose  support  is  complemented 
by  parents  or  relatives  or  those  who  seek  other  employment  duruig 
vacation  can  afford  to  teach  in  the  country.  Former  chapters  in 
this  study  show  thfe  rural  teacher  of  Nebraska  to  be  limited  both  in 
educational  qualiScations  and  experience.  The  amoimt  she  receives 
is  probabfy  all  her  education  and  experience  merit.  The  status  on 
this  point  is  well  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Tennessee  farmer 
school  oflBcer  who  said:  '*I  am  willing  to  pay  more  salary,  but  not 
for  what  we  get." 

PBIVATB  ROOMS  AND  HEAT. 

Of  the  3,278  teachers  reporting  on  the  questionnaires,  2,987,  or  91 
per  cent,  indicated  whether  they  occupied  rooms  by  themselves.  Of 
this  number,  2,256,  or  76  per  cent,  indicated  that  they  had  a  room 
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by  themselves.  Table  30.  The  pepcentage  of  teachers  having  rooms 
by  themselves  was  higher  in  the  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the 
State  than  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts.  In  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  districts  the  percentage  was  80;  in  the  third,  77;  the  fifth,  75; 
and  in  the  sixth,  only  about  66.  Privacy,  rest,  and  physical  comfort 
are  important  factors  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher's 
service. 

The  heating  of  this  high  percentage  of  rooms  must  be  consida-ed 
before  it  can  be  determined  whether  these  teachers  had  .  place  for 
quiet  study  during  the  evening.  Nebraska  lies  between  parallels  40® 
and  43®  north  latitude.  It  has  a  yearly  average  temperature  of  46® 
for  its  northern  part  and  between  50®  and  52®  for  its  southern  part.* 
School  is  in  session  during  the  colder  portion  of  the  year,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  fall  and  spring  artificial  heat  must 
be  supplied  in  dwelling  houses.  Table  23  shows  that  2,940  of  the 
2, 98r  teachers  reporting  on  rooms  by  themselves  told  whether  t^ose 
rooms  were  heated.  In  67  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  rooms  were  not 
lieated.  Sometimes  the  only  heat  was  that  which  came  from  the 
room  below  by  means  of  a  roister  in  the  floor.  One  teacher  quali- 
fied her  statement  of  heat  by  saying  that  it  was  fiumished  by  a  stove- 
pipe which  passed  through  the  room.  Some  of  the  rooms  were 
heated  by  oil  stoves,  and  in  a  few  cases  these  stoves  were  furnished 
by  the  teachers  themselves.  Mr.  Lefler  foimd  1.6  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  reporting  in  the  foiu'th  congressional  district  using  oil  stoves. 
The  tabulations  in  Table  23  indicate  that  the  majority  of  teachers 
had  no  place  for  study  and  relaxation. 

Table  23. — Private  rooms  and  heaU 


ntire  room  for  self. 

Rooms  with  heat. 

Number  of  district. 

Teachers 
reporting 
on  rooms. 

Na 

Yes. 

Teachers 
roporthig 
on  heat. 

No. 

Yea., 

First 

413 
110 
627 
544 
824 
560 

80 
84 
121 
106 
202 
198 

333 

86 
406 
438 
622 
871 

404 
110 
521 
540 
826 
539 

249 
67 
335 
323 
575 
418 

15S 

Second 

53 

Third 

186 

Fourth 

217 

Fifth 

251 

Sixth  (east  half) 

131 

Total 

2,987 
100 

731 
24 

2.256 
76 

2,940 
100 

1,957 
67 

983 

Per  cent 

33 

BATH   FACILITIES. 


In  tabulating  the  answers  on  bath  facilities  **good"  and  '*  splen- 
did" were  interpreted  as  ''modern."  The  replies  were  varied  and 
in  many  instances  indicated  why  so  many  teachers  did  not  spend 
the  week  end  in  the  district.     The  following  are  some  of  the  answers 


1  Condra.    Geography  of  Nebraska.    Pago  I 
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•that  might  appear  humdrum  if  they  were  not  so  real:  ** Washbowl,'* 
"washtub,"  **tiii  washbasin  in  the  kitchen,"  ''soap  and  water," 
'* teacup  and  handkerchief,"  ''unheard  of,"  "go  home  to  bathe." 
Table  24  indicates  that  2,438  of  the  teachers  reported  on  bath  facili- 
ties. This  is  89  per  cent.  Of  this  number,  68  per  cent  were  classed 
as  "not  modem."  Three  reported  a  private  bath  in  connection 
with  the  room.  The  32  per  cent  living  in  modem  homes  can  not  be 
considered  as  meaning  that  so  high  a  per  cent  of  rural  homes  are 
modem  soafar  as  bath  facilities  are  concerned.  Allowances  must  be 
made  for  teachers  who  drove  back  and  forth  from  their  homes  in 
town.  Mr.  Lefler  made  a  study  in  the  fourth  congressional  district 
of  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  children  in  different  families  and 
the  distribution  of  bath  faciUties.    He  found  the  following: 

In  homes  with  no  children,  53  have  eome  bathing  focilities  while  85  have  none;  in 
homes  with  one  child,  38  some,  53  none;  with  two  children,  35  some,  56  none;  three 
children,  23  some,  45  none;  four  children,  19  some,  43  none;  five  children,  10  some, 
14  none;  six  children,  10  some,  9  none;  seven  children,  4  some,  3  none;  and  eight 
children,  4  some,  7  none.  In  each  of  the  five  families  reporting  nine  children,  the 
bath  queries  were  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  two  out  of  the  three  families  with 
10  children  do  not  have  bathing  &cilities.  The  one  family  with  11  children  and 
likewise  the  one  with  12  children  do  not  have  modem  conveniences  in  this  respect. 

In  commenting  on  this  fact,  he  says: 

One  might  conclude  in  a  priori  manner  that  home  conditions  will  be  gradually 
improved  as  the  children  of  new^  generations  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood  and 
establish  living  conditions  for  themselves.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  children 
in  different  tiunilies  and  the  distribution  of  both  facilities  do  not  seem  to  justify 
such  decision.  It  is  probable  that  young  people  just  setting  up  housekeeping  either 
occupy  the  old  home  place,  with  ^e  house  as  their  parents  have  used  it,  or  build 
only  enough  to  meet  their  immediate  needs,  looking  to  the  future  for  the  installation 
of  modem  conveniences.* 

Table  24.— Bath  facilities. 


\  Teachers 
Number  of  district.                                          reporting 

on  bath. 

Not 
modem. 

Modem. 

First !              368 

243 

73 

442 

202 

498 
101 

125 

Second 102 

29 

Third fi91 

14S^ 

Fourth 475 

183 

Fifth 730 

232 

SiJtth  (east  half ) 172 

71 

Total j           2,438 

1,649 
68 

789 

Percent ..      ;             lOO 

82 

CUILDEEN    IN    THE    HOMES. 

On  this  item  2,936  teachers  reported.  This  was  more  than.  89  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  reporting.  Of  this  number,  72  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  boarded  in  homes  where  there  were  children.     Twonty- 

>  Lefler.    Status  of  the  Rural  Teacher  in  Nebraska.    Pages  239-240. 
U0393*»— 19 4 
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seveu  per  cent  of  the  homes  had  one  diild;  24  per  cent,  two  diil- 
dren;  19  per  cent,  three  children;  13  per  cent,  four  children;  and  a 
the  remaining  17  per  cent,  the  nnmher  of  children  ranged  from 
5  to  12.  The  median  was  two  children.  The  significant  fact  of 
this  is  apparent  only  when  considered  with  the  results  found  ot 
heat  in  the  homes.  These  teachers,  having  no  place  for  priTsej, 
must  spend  their  evenings  in  the  family  Uving  room.  There  tiiej 
are  not  only  associated  with  the  parents  and  hired  h^p,  but  very 
ofteiLwith  children  enrolled  in  school. 

Table  25. — Children  in  hoTnes, 


Teadi- 
eraie- 

dren. 

Boniv 
with 
chil- 
dren. 

Homes 
with- 
out 

dren. 

Komber  where  teachers  board. 

IbM 

Number  of  distriot. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

o 

6 

7 

8 

9 
mud 
OTer. 

berof 

ddl- 

draia 

First 

407 
111 
£25 
539 
803 
651 

277 

84 
887 
403 
6^ 
409 

130 
27 
138 
136 
236 
142 

89 
21 
108 
103 
143 
103 

73 
21 
04 
94 
154 
78 

52 
22 
67 
69 
116 
84 

28 
4 

63 
65 
74 
65 

16 
6 
35 
25 
32 
33 

10 
6 
11 
18 
16 
21 

2 
1 
7 

20 
20 
12 

1 
2 

12 
4 
8 

13 

1 
6 

E7 

Second 

S4 

Third  

3S 

Fourth 

4Si 

Fifth 

VB 

Sixth  (east  half) 

401 

Total 

2,936 
100 

"•% 

809 
28 

562 
27 

514 
24 

410 
19 

279 
13 

147 
7 

85 

4 

62 
3 

40 
2 

J 

28 

1  ; 

S'S 

Percent 

Median— 2  children. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  TEACHERAGE. 


Ill  the  early  history  of  public  education  a  home  for  the  teacher 
was  solved  by  "boarding  round."  Records  show  that  the  custom 
existed  in  Europe  as  early  as  1648  and  continued  late  into  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  still  exists  in  the  Old  World  in  the  case  of  peri- 
patetic teachers  of  Scandinavia.     The  practice  was  transplimted,  by 
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the  early  colonists,  upon  the  American  soil  and  flourished  here  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.^  It  is  characteristic  of 
frontier  conditions  and  practically  disappeared  in  both  Europe  and 
America  as  wealth  and  population  increased.  The  custom  existed 
in  Nebraska  in  frontier  days.'  With  the  increase  of  teachers' 
salaries  came  the  extinction  of  '^ boarding  round.''  The  next  step 
was  that  the  teacher  provide  her  own  bed  and  board  with  some 
iftmily  in  the  neighborhood.  This  practice,  as  has  been  pointed  put 
in  this  chapter,  is  practically  universal  in  the  rural  schools  of  Ne- 
braska. The  same  is  true  for  the  United  States  in  general.  Reporta 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  show  that  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  for  rural  teachers  to  get  satisfactory  boarding  places.* 
The  same  is  true  in  Canada  according  to  a  recent  investigation.^ 
To  meet  this  exigency  the  teacher's  cottage  has  been  bom  in  America. 
Homes  for  teachers  are  provided  at  public  expense  in  most  European 
countries.  Investigations  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  show  that  such  homes  exist  in  one  form  or  another  in  most 
of  the  States  of  the  United  States.  The  States  of  Texas  and  Wash- 
ington rank  among  the  first. 

One  teacher's  home  has  existed  in  a  rural  district  in  Hall  County, 
Nebr.,  since  1894.  The  last  report  from  the  State  superintendent's 
office  reports  nine  teachers'  cottages  in  the  State.®  The  teacher's 
cottage  has  been  most  successful  in  Europe,  where  the  majority  of 
the  teachers  are  married  men.  It  is  proving  most  successful  in  this 
country  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  consolidated  school  plant. 
In  a  State  where  90  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  women  with  a  median 
age  of  21,  it  can  hardly  become  a  very  effective  remedy  to  the  board- 
ing problem  in  rural  districts.  The  outgrowth  of  frontier  conditions, 
the  increase  in  teachers'  salaries,  the  changes  in  standards  of  living, 
the  present-day  awakening  along  the  lines  of  public  health,  and  the 
consolidated  school  are  the  factors  that  have  contributed  to  this 
evolution  from  '* boarding  round"  to  the  teacherage. 

SUMMARY. 

Reports  from  96  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  foiui;h  congressional  districts  indicated  that  the  median  of 
$114.80  was  a  fair  estimate,  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  of  the  amount 
paid  per  school  year  for  board.  The  number  of  months  upon 
which  board  was  paid  was  given  for  the  first,  second,  fifth,  and  sixth 
districts.     A  median  of  8.4  months  was  computed  for  the  first  and 

»  Monroe.    Cyclopedia  of  Education.    Vol.  1,  pp.  403-4. 
>  Sheldon.    History  and  Stories  of  Nebraska.    Page  344. 

•  Kellogg,  R.  S.    Teachers'  Cottages.    Pages  33-53. 

•  Miller.    Rural  Schools  in  Canada.    Page  66. 

•  Thomas.    Biennial  Report  of  State  Superintendent,  1916.    Pages  42-43. 
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second  districts,  and  an  average  ci  7.97  and  7.6  months,  respectivdj; 
for  the  fifth  and  sixth  districts.  From  these  data  it  is  dear  ihMt 
board  was  paid  for  approximately  8  months.  Computations  from 
the  data  indicate  that  $830.48  represented  the  residue  of  the  teacher's 
yearly  salary  after  paying  board  for  8.4  mont^.  This  balance  was 
left  for  clothing,  board  during  the  vacation  months,  professional  up- 
keep, and  incidentals.  Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  teachers  occufHed 
rooms  by  themselves,  33  per  cent  had  heated  rooms,  and  68  par 
cent  reported  no  bathing  facilities  other  than  the  washbowl.  The 
last  report  of  the  State  superintendent's  office  indicates  nine  teac^ierB' 
cottages  in  Nebraska. 
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CHAPTEB  VI. 
INCOME. 


YEARLY   INCOME. 

The  yearly  income  was  given  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
districts,  1,684,  or  97  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  responding.  The 
median  yearly  salary  based  on  the  four  districts  above  was  $445.28. 
(Table  26,  Division  A.)  The  average  salaries  for  the  individual 
districts  are  as  follows:  First  and  second,  $513.78;  third,  $458.25; 
fourth,  $441. 


Table  26. 

—Division  A— 

Yearly  salary  (Jour  districts). 

Number  of  district. 

Teach- 
ers re- 
portmg. 

Less 
1400. 

UOl- 
410. 

$411- 
420. 

S421- 
430. 

«431<t441' 
440.    450. 

8451- 
460. 

$461- 
470. 

$471- 
480. 

$481- 
490. 

$491- 
500. 

Over 
$600. 

First  and  second  rmen) 

First  and  second  (women) 

Third 

38 
497 
fi35 
5M 

7 
83 
81 
115 

5 

88 
49 
84 

..... 

0 
8 

2 
13 
4 
2 

2 

8 
4 
17 

10 
167 
228 
lOS 

5 
63 
73 
76 

7 

1 

2 

8 
8 
17 

1 

71 
82 

Fourth 

1 

2 

72 

Total 

1,654 
100 

286 
17 

226 
14 

11 
1 

21 
1 

31     500 
2       SA 

2 

4 

33 
2 

1 

217 
13 

232 

Pwcent 

14 

Median  yearly  income,  $445.28. 

Table  26. — Division  B — Monthly  salary  (two  districts). 


Number  of  district. 

Teachers 
reporting 

on 
monthly 
salary. 

• 
$M)orlo8S. 

$41-45. 

$46-50. 

J51-55. 

Over  155. 

Filth 

899 

578 

73 
67 

202 
182 

380 
252 

149 
57 

95 

fti»th  (flast  halO 

20 

Total 

1,477 
100 

140 
9 

3S4 
26 

632 
43 

206 
14 

115 

Per  cent 

8 

Median,  $47.69. 

In  the  individual  studies  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  districts  the 
monthly  salary  rather  than  yearly  salary  was  computed.  The  tabu- 
lation in  Table  26^  Division  B^  indicates  this  to  be  $47.69. 

MONTHS  UPON   WHICH  SALARY   WAS   RECEIVED. 

The  number  of  months  upon  which  salary  was  received  was  tabu- 
lated for  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  districts.  Of  the  1 ,704 
teachers   responding    to    the   questionnaires   from    these    districts, 
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1;643,  or  96  per  cent,  reported.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  tliese  teachers 
received  an  income  for  9  months.  The  median  was  8.4  months. 
The  details  are  given  in  the  table  below. 

Table  27. — Income — Number  ofm^onths  salary  woM  received. 


Number  of  district. 

T«aoher8 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

First  and  second  (males) 

88 
508 
540 
562 

I 

2 

7 

2 
9 
8 
15 

2 
34 
79 
80 

33 

First  and  secoDd^feoial^) 

455 

Third 

1 

1 
2 

449 

Fourth 

45S 

Total 

1,643 
100 

1 

3 

1 

14 

1 

J 

34 

2 

1A5 
12 

l.»| 

Percent 

Median,  8.4  months. 


YEARLV    INCOME  OF  TEACHERS 


ULSS  TMAN    S40a 


S400  TO    S440 


S44»    TO    S45a 


S45I    TO     $500 


OVEP    %5O0 


15  % 


U  % 


3b'X 


Fig.  7. 
HOW   THE    VACATION   WAS    SPENT. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  answering  this  question  can  not  be 
given,  for  the  reason  that  the  number  was  not  reported  for  the  fifth 
district.  Some  teachers  enumerated  several  ways  in  which  the 
vacation  was  spent.  In  all,  3,267  ways  were  reported  by  all  the 
teachers;  44  per  cent  said  that  they  remained  at  home;  30  per  cent 
spent  the  time  in  school  or  study;  16  per  cent  in  travel;  and  1 1  per 
cent  worked.  It  is  probable  that  this  work  meimt,  in  most  c^es, 
remunerative  labor.     The  results  are  tabulated  in  the  foUowingt^ble: 
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Table  28. — How  do  you  $pend  your  vacation f 
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Number  of  district. 

Teachers 
reporting. 

Home. 

Sdioolaad 
study. 

Traveling 

andrecrea- 

Uon. 

Work. 

Total 
number 
olwavs 
reported 

byaU 
teachers. 

First. 

}      «• 

m 

514 

/            209 

\             ^ 
249 

397 
287 

115 
48 
186 
164 
344 
146 

93 
25 
59 
60 
165 
66 

57 
9 
25 
85 
145 
106 

474 
144 
409 

514 

1,051 

585 

Second 

TWrd 

Fourth. 

Fifth 

Sixth  (ea«t  half) 

585 

Total 

1,430 
44 

983 
30 

477 
15 

877 
11 

8.267 
100 

Percent 

f 

COMMERCIAL   PUBSUTTS. 

Relative  to  whether  they  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  to  add 
to  their  income,  2,702  teachers  reported.  This  represented  82  per 
cent  of  all  the  ^eachers  responding  to  the  questionnaires.  From  the 
table  given  it  seems  that  16  per  cent  of  the  2,702  teachers  did  engage 
in  some  remimerative  pursuits  to  add  to  their  incomes. 
Tablb  29. — Teat^ien  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits. 


Number  of  district. 

Teachers 
reporting. 

Number 
engaged. 

First  ftnd  second 

496 
403 
820 
741 
543 

84 

Third 

73 

Fourth 

66 

Fifth 

116 

f^xth  (eatt  half) 

lOS 

Total 

2,702 
100 

442 

Percent 

16 

Two  hundred  and  forty-five  of  the  442  teachers  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  stated  the  amoimt  earned.  Only  those  instancies 
where  the  entire  amount  was  given  are  indicated  in  the  table.  The 
column  "not  definitely  stated *'  includes  those  who  gave  the  amoimt 
per  month  or  such  indefinite  answers  as  these:  ''Get  rental  from  a 
farm";  "In  business  with  my  brother";  "Operate  a  farm."  The 
amounts  ranged  all  the  way  from  $15  to  $2,500.  The  median  was 
$86  +  . 

Table  30. — Amount  earned  in  commercial  pursuits. 


Teachers 
reporting. 

Amount  earned  definitely  stated. 

Not 
defi- 
nitely 
staM. 

Number  of  dlsUict. 

$50  or 

ICfiS. 

$51- 
100. 

$101- 
150. 

$151- 
200. 

$201- 

26a 

$251- 
300. 

Over 
$300. 

First  and  second 

37 

ao 

45 
72 
52 

12 
16 
11 
18 
14 

8 
19 
13 
16 
16 

2 
2 

2 

13 

Third 

2 

Fourth 

1 
2 

1 
3 
3 

19 

Fifth 

2 

7 

4 
3 

1 

1 

26 

Sixth  (east  half) 

Total 

245 
100 

71 
29 

72 
29 

13 
5 

9 
4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

4 

66 
27 

Percent 

Median,  $86+. 
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It  was  interesting  to  note  what  was  done  to  earn  this  extra  money. 
Some  of  the  occupations  were  farming,  truck  gardening,  poultry 
raising,  stenographic  work,  clerking  in  a  store,  agency  work,  teach- 
ing music,  and  subletting  rooms.  One  man  earned  $500  in  agency 
work.  The  man  with  $2,500  income  was  a  bachelor  farmer,  who 
taught  school  in  the  winter  months.  His  salary  for  teaching  was 
$66.  He  was  a  \miversity  graduate,  holding  the  d^ree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.*  That  the  teachers  welcomed  a  chance  to  add  to  their  teach- 
ing income  was  evidenced  by  such  answers  as  these:  "I  would  if  I 
could";  "No  opportunity";  " If  possible. " 

PROFESSIONAL   EXPENSES. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers  responding  to  the  question- 
naires estimated  their  professional  expenses.  This  represented  attend- 
ance at  teachers'  associations  and  institutes;  and  the  amount  paid 
for  reading  circle  books  and  teachers'  papers.    The  median  amount 

paid  was  $15.28. 

Table  31. — ProfeMional  expenses. 


Number  of  district. 

Teachers 
reporting 
onprofes- 

sionsl 
expenses. 

$8  or. 
less. 

19-10. 

$11-12. 

$13-14. 

$15-16. 

$17-18. 

$19-20. 

$21-22. 

$23 
and 
over. 

485 
523 
518 
782 
485 

129 
92 
121 
191 
151 

98 
91 
85 
150 
88 

10 
15 
19 
89 
19 

3 

8 

7* 

82 
75 
100 
100 
79 

3 
12 

"'is' 

42 
57 
54 
69 
48 

5 

2 

8 

m 

173 

Third 

Fourth 

137 

Fifth 

183 
160 

Sixth  (east  half) 

Total 

2,793 
100 

684 
24 

521 
19 

HI 

4 

,8 



445 
16 

33 

1 

270 
10 

15 

^ 

Percent 

ICedlan,  $15.28. 


SUMMARY. 


Tlie  median  yearly  income  based  upon  four  districts  was  $445.28. 
This  represented  97  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  responding  for  the 
four  districts.  The  median  number  of  months  upon  which  income 
was  received,  based  upon  the  same  four  districts,  was  8.4  months. 
This  was  96  per  cent  of  the  teachers  responding  for  the  four  districts. 
'^At  home*'  represented  44  per  cent  of  the  ways  vacation  was  spent, 
30  per  cent  was  spent  in  school  and  the  rest  in  travel,  recreation, 
and  work.  Of  2,702  teachers  reporting  on  commercial  pursuits  to 
add  to  their  income,  16  per  cent  replied  in  the  aflSrmative.  Less 
than  half  of  this  16  per  cent  stated  definitely  the  total  amount  earned. 
Eighty-six  dollars  represented  the  median  amoimt  earned  for  those 
reporting.  A  median  of  $15.28  was  found  to  be  the  amount  paid 
out  for  professional  expenses.     This  was  based  upon  2,793  replies. 

«  Lefier.    Status  of  the  Rural  Teacher  In  the  Fourth  Congressional  District.    Tage  246. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
INDUSTRIAL  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 


The  topics  discussed  in  this  chapter  include  the  information  de- 
rived from  the  list  of  questions  grouped  under  the  general  head  of 
*' miscellaneous"  in  the  questionnaire. 

TEACHINO  OP  HOME   ECONOMICS  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  following  statement  of  Mr.  Lefler  relative  to  the  status  of  in- 
struction in  home  economics  and  manual  training,  for  the  foiirth 
district,  is  representative  of  the  State  as  a  whole: 

The  introduction  of  these  phases  of  instruction  into  Nebraska  rural  schools  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  even  in  the  experimental  stage,  if  the  status  of  the  fourth  con- 
gressional district  is  to  be  taken  as  an  index. 

Teachers  are  frank  to  admit  that  they  can  not  handle  manual  training  or  domestic 
science  because  they  are  not  especially  prepared,  and  feel  that  their  general  knowledge 
is  insufficient  when  applied  to  instruction  needed  to  revitalize  and  enrich  the  rural 
school  curriculum. 

Three  thousand  and  fifteen,  or  98  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  indi- 
cated whether  or  not  they  were  teaching  home  economics  and  manual 
training.  Table  32  shows  that  only  21  per  cent  were  making  any 
attempt  to  teach  these  subjects.  The  full  force  of  this  small  per- 
centage can  best  be  compr^ended  when  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  next  question,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  whether  the 
introduction  of  these  subjects  was  overburdening  to  the  teacher. 
Table  32  indicates  that  2,547  teachers  responded  to  this  question. 
This  was  78  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  returning  the  questionnaires. 
Seventy-one  per  cent  of  these  teachers  did  find  the  additional  subjects 
overburdening. 

The  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Cragp's  study  is  characteristic  of 
the  attitude  of  those  teachers  who  felt  the  burdensomeness  of  these 
industrial  subjects : 

One  teacher  answers  ''Yes,  indeed,  I  think  most  rural  teachers  are  or  would  be 
satisfied  were  it  not  that  they  are  overburdened,  ha\ing  30  or  more  recitations  to  hear 
a  day,  from  seven  to  eight  grades;  the  sweeping,  dusting,  firing  to  do;  a  great  many 
papers  to  correct;  the  lessons  .to  plan  for  too  many  grades;  going  to  a  boarding  place 
tired  and  finding  no  comforts  there,  children  hanging  about  you;  supper  at  8.30  to 
9;  poor  light,  a  kerosene  lamp,  a  chilly  room,  destitute  of  any  comforts  whatever. 

1  Lefler.    Status  of  the  Rural  Teacher  in  the  Fourth  Congressianal  District.    Page  250. 
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Then  this  same  teacher  takes  upon  herself,  besides  all  this,  the  work  of  trainii^  the 
boys  in  carpenter  work,  fanning,  etc.,  and  the  girls  in  sewing,  cooking.  Where  will 
she  find  the  time?"  » 

The  remarks  from  those  who  did  not  find  the  subjects  burdensome 
seemed  to  indicate  that  these  teachers  possessed  some  training  in  the 
subjects  as  well  as  ability  to  organize  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
correlated  with  otlier  subjects. 

Table  32. — Teaching  of  home  economies  and  manual  training. 


Number  of  dis- 

Do you  teadi  home 
eooBomies  and  man- 
ual tndningT 

Is  their  introduotlon  overburdrnfaxg  to  the  teaefaerr 

trict. 

Number 

Yei. 

No. 

Number 
report- 
ing. 

Yes. 

Remarks. 

Na 

Renurks. 

First 

412 
109 
523 

543 

850 
578 

99 
33 
102 

118 

190 

*  108 

313 
76 
421 

425 

660 
472 

2,367 
79 

363 
90 
436 

468 

724 
486 

254 
65 
305 

360 

529 
296 

With  all  grades... 
Except  in  oombi- 
Fori  teacher 

la  1-room  bufld- 
ing  without 
texts. 

When  parents  ob- 

Notime.   Ridicu- 
lous.   Vest  veal 
Unless  more  help. 

99 
25 
131 

99 

19S 
190 

If  sctiool  is  not  tea 

Second 

large. 

If  there  Is  proper 
equipment. 

If  teadMT  and  pu- 
pils are  intareat- 
ed. 

A  splendid  ineea- 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

tive. 

Not  the  wv  I 
teach  it. 

If  teadaing  is  pre- 
pared. 

Sixth  (east) 

Total 

3,015 

ioe 

648 
21 

2,547 
100 

1,808 
71 

739 
20 

Pwoent. . . 

WELFARE   LEAGUES   AND   OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  entire  number  of  teachers  responding 
to  welfare  leagues  and  other  organizations  for  the  reason  that  reports 
are  not  ocwnplete  for  all  the  districts.  A  combination  of  the  reports 
from  all  the  districts  indicates  that  there  were  157commimity  leagues, 
852  districts  without  any  organizations,  and  1,053  different  organiza- 
tions reported  outside  of  commimity  leagues.  It  seems  probable  from 
an  examination  of  the  list  of  organizations  discussed  in  the  next 
paragraph  that  60  organizations  are  all  that  could  properly  be  placed 
imder  the  general  head  of  clubs  for  community  activities.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  some  teachers  did  not  understand  what  was  meant  by  civic 
and  welfare  leagues.  The  significant  thing  in  the  study  is  that  so 
many  districts  were  without  a  community  organization  of  any  sort. 
Only  55  ptpr  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  activity  in  existing 
orofanizations. 


t  Crago.    Status  of  the  Rural  Teacher  in  the  Third  Congressional  District.  Page  144. 
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Welfi&re  leagues. 

Other  organizations. 

Nunberofdlstilcts. 

Teachers 
reporting. 

Civic  and 
welfare 
league 
In  com- 
munity. 

36 
87 

ao 

41 
2S 

Teachers 
reporting. 

None. 

Organixa- 

tions 
reported. 

FIxst  and  second 

217 

Third 

.608 
517 
803 

430 
336 

325 

178 
191 
358 

199 

Fourth 

149 

Fifth 

340 

Sixth  (east  half) 

400 

142 

Total 

157 

852  1            1.053 

Percent 

100 

Teadiers 
taking  part 
in  com- 
mit/ 
organisa- 
tions. 


100 

57 


209 
113 


678 
55 


The  1,053  orgaaizaUons  were  cla^aified  under  g^tueral  heads. 
Their  distribution  and  number  and  percentage  of  teachers  taking 
active  part  in  them  are  given  below. 

Table  ."^4.  —Teachers  taking  active  pari  in  organization*. 


Group. 


Religious  organiations 

Farmers'  ommisation 

Clubs  for  sell-improvement — 
Clubs  for  community  activities 

Juvenile  clubs 

Fraternal  organisations 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Percent 


It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  teaohers^  activities  were  noted  in  97 
per  cent  of  the  community  clubs.  The  second  highest  percentage 
was  in  clubs  for  self-improvement.  These  included  kensingtons,  sew- 
ing clubs,  music  clubs,  and  culture  dubs.  A  German  club  was  re- 
ported in  one  district.  The  third  highest  group  in  which  teachers 
were  active  was  in  churches  and  allied  religious  societies. 

HOT   LUNCHES    AND   SCHOOL    (lAKDENS. 

The  responses  on  hot  lunches  and  school  gardens  were  excellent — 
approximately  96  per  cent  in  each  instance.  From  the  accompanying 
table  it  is  evident  that  school  lunches  were  not  a  very  tangible  part 
of  the  school  program,  since  only  8  per  cent  of  the  teachers  served 
them.     Nineteen  per  cent  reported  school  gardens. 
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Table  36. — Hot  lunches  and  school  gardens. 


Do  you  serve  hot  hinchesT  . 

Number  cf  district. 

Number 
rqMTting. 

Yes. 

No. 

Number 
reporting. 

Yes. 

No. 

First 

423 
115 
539 
571 
800 

41 
14 
46 
46 
86 
28 

882 
101 
403 
525 
804 
506 

418 
112 
539 
560 
882 
624 

121 
40 
U3 
109 
146 
73 

W 

Second 

71 

Third 

411 

Fourth 

4SI 

Fifth 

7X 

Sixth  (east  half) 

SSL 

Total 

3,162 
100 

261 

8 

^'% 

3,135 
100 

602 
19 

^^ 

Per  c^it.... 

SHOWING^ ATTEMPTS^   AT    REVITALIZATION 
AND"  ^  REDIRECTION"'*^OF/THE       COURSE   OF  STUDV 


TEACM    EITHER  HOME 
EC0N0AAIC5  OR  AAANUAL 
TRAINING  OR  BOTH  "^ 


20  T30  ^40      50      60      70      80      90      too 


THINK  THL5E    SUB-, 
JECTS    BURDENSOME 


MOT    LUNCHES 


SCHOOL   GARDENS 


Fig.  8. 


BESIDENOE  IN  COUNTBY  AND  CTTT. 

Ninety-two  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  responding  to  the  ques- 
tionnaires had  lived  from  one  to  60  years  in  the  country;  and  89 
per  cent  had  lived  the  same  range  of  years  in  the  city.  Only  8  per 
cent  stated  they  had  never  lived  in  the  country.  (Table  36.)  The 
11  per  cent  in  Table  37  represents  those  who  had  spent  all  their 
lives  in  town.  The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  the  rural 
teacher  is  town  bred.  From  the  data  given  in  Tables  36  and  37  it 
is  evident  that  the  Nebraska  rural  teachers  of  1914-15  were  not  city 
bred.  An  examination  of  the  tables  indicates  that  these  teachers 
had  lived  about  an  equal  number  of  years  in  both  city  and  coimtry. 
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Table  36. —  Years  lived  in  the  country. 
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Time  definite. 

TimeindeSnite. 

Number  cf  district. 

Teachp 
ersre- 

1-10 
years. 

11-20 
yeare. 

21-30 
years. 

31-40 
jmn. 

41-50 
years 
and 
over. 

All 
my 

mi 

All, 

except 

when 

in 

hi£h 

8^0^. 

Nan3. 

Plrst  and  aecoad 

427 
519 

7« 

448 

02 

.110 

118 

138 

01 

188 
116 
224 
857 
75 

103 

6 

113 

223 

6 

10 

1 
9 
10 

34 

ThIH 

2 
2 

8 
2 

185 

00 

Poarth 

S8 

Fifth : 

Sixth  (east  half) . 

128 

146 

Total 

2,688 
100 

540 
20 

060 
36 

451 
17 

30 

1 

14 
1 

313 
12 

146 
5 

216 

Percent 

8 

Table  37. —  Years  lived  in  town  and  city. 


Time  definite. 

Time  indefinite. 

Nomber  of  district. 

Teachers 

1-10           11-20 
years.       years. 

21-30          31-40 
years.    ,    years. 

41-50 

years  and 

over. 

All  my 
life. 

None. 

Ffrft  and  second 

367 
521 
490 
534 
307 

116 
128 
160 
235 
84 

173 
103 
161 
226 
84 

62 
5 
42 
55 
0 

12 
00 

Third 

1 

185 

Fourth. 

136 

Fifth  .. 

2 
1 

Sixth 

128 

Total 

Percent 

2,200 
100 

723 
82 

736 
33 

173 

8 

13 

4 

230l             321 

I 

11 

&9 

SOCIAL    ACTIVITIES      IN' THE     COUNTRV 

'OV.IO        20    ^30       40  ..  50       60       70       80 


COMMUNITY  . 
CLUBS  AMONG 
'ORGANIZATIONS 


JEACWER5  TAKING 
ACTIVE    VAJPCr  IN   ^_ 
ALL  ^ORGANIZATIONS 


TEACHERS   WMOv 
MAVE  LIVED    MORE 
THAN  TEN    YEAPS; 
IN  ^THE  ^  COUNTPC?''^ 

TEACMER5  WHO 
REMAIN  IN  THE  ( 
DISTRICT^  OVER 
SUNDAV 


100 


Fij.  ». 
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JANITOR  SERVICE. 

As  to  whether  they  did  their  own  janitor  wwk,  3,238  teachers,  or 
99  per  cent  reported;  3,123,  or  95  per  cent,  reported  upon  extra  pay 
.  for  such  services.  Tahle  38  indicates  that  94  per  cent  did  their  own 
janitor  work  and  3  per  cent  were  paid  for  their  services.  On  the 
next  question : "  If  you  hire  it  done,  do  you  pay  for  it  I "  One  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty  teachers  reported.  This  number  greatly 
exceeds  the  number  who  did  their  own  janitor  work.  It  is  accoxmted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  teachers  interpreted  the  question  to  mean: 
''  I  would  pay  for  it,  if  I  hired  it  done."  The  significant  thing  is  that 
91  per  cent  of  the  teachers  hiring  janitors  must  pay  for  such  service 
out  of  their  own  incomes. 


Table  38. — Janitor  worh. 

Do  yoa  do  your  own 
Jcuutor  worlcr 

If  so. 

are  you 
extrat 

paid 

If  you  hire  it  done,  do 
yoa  pay  for  M 

Number  of  district. 

Tewsb- 
ersre- 
portin«. 

Y«g. 

No. 

TeMb- 
ers  re- 
porting. 

Yes. 

No. 

T«ach- 
ersre- 
portmg. 

1 
Yea.    1    No. 

1 

First 

431 
U5 
549 
596 
924 
•23 

413 

98 
535 
561 
854 
594 

19 
17 

14 
35 
70 
29 

417 
104 
538 
574 

877 
613 

•     9 
2 
9 
8 
42 
21 

406 

102 
539 
506 
835 
502 

383 
73 
186 
350 
338 
501 

365  •           IS 

Second, 

68  i             fi 

Third 

100 
228 
316 
478 

91 

Fodrth 

81 

Fifth 

13 

^Ixth  («wst  hftK) 

21 

Total 

3,238 
100 

3.054 
94 

184 
• 

3,133 
100 

91 
3 

3,033 
97 

1,660 
100 

1,515  j          14S 

Per  cent 

91  ^            9 

Mr.  Crago,*  in  his  study  for  the  third  district,  calls  attention  to  the 
spirit  of  annoyance  and  discontent  evidenced  in  these  answers  on 
janitor  services. 

Mr.  Fosnot '  made  a  study^  in  the  fifth  dktrict^  of  the  amounts 
paid  for  janitor  work.  He  found  them  to  vary  from  one  to  five 
dollars  per  month. 

THE   WEEK  END. 

Reports  upon  the  question  relative  to  the  week  end  were  received 
from  3,182  teachers,  or  95  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  responding  to 
the  questionnaires.  Of  this  number  39  per  cent  remained  in  the 
district  over  Sunday,  36  per  cent  went  home,  and  25  per  cent 
remained  in  the  district  part  of  the  time.  Some  who  answered 
"yes''  said  that  they  would  Uke  to  go  home,  but  railroads  would 
not  permit.  Some  who  stayed  in  the  district  part  of  the  time 
answered  thus:  *'Only  in  coldest  weather;'^  '^In  case  of  storm." 
From  the  returns  not  all  of  the  39  per  cent,  who  stayed  in  the  dis- 
trict over  Sunday,  did  it  by  choice.  There  was  enough  in  the  data 
to  substantiate  the  fact  that  these  teachers  were  not  an  integral 
part  of  the  social  fabric  of  the  community. 

iCrago.    Status  of  the  Rural  Teacher  in  the  Third  Congressional  District.    Page  148. 
*  Fosnot.    Status  of  the  Rural  Teacher  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District.    Page  147. 
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NtunberofdiBtrict. 

Do  you 

remain  In  the  district  Saturday 
and  Sunday? 

Teaehera 
repoctinf. 

Yes. 

No. 

Some- 
times. 

Fkst 

432 

114 
521 
503 
SOS 
627 

119 
2S 
250 
203 
318 
336 

166 
46 
145 
232 
375 
168 

147 

Second 

40 

Third  ;-  . 

126 

Tourth 

158 

Fifth 

202 

Sixth  (east  hatt) 

133 

Total 

3.182 
100 

1,244 

a. 

1,132 
36 

806 

Par  06111 

26 

SUGGESTIONS    FOB   BETTEBMENT   OF  SURAL   SCHOOL^. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  teachers 
offering  suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  rural  schools.  Some  did 
not  offer  any  suggestions,  while  others  gave  several  suggestions.  In 
all  3,312  suggestions  were  tabulated.  These  were  classified  under 
the  following  general  heads : 

Table  40. — Suggestiotis/or  betiermerU  of  rural  schools. 


Heads. 

Number. 

Percent. 

800 
775 
898 
301 
274 
195 
181 
147 
114 
72 
35 
25 

24 

Better  buildings  and  equipment 

23 

Betiftr  trftinAdlftftAhArs .  .*.....,,                                                           

12 

Better  salaries, 

More  ooopwatlon 

Improved  course  of  study 

Janitor  service 

Better  supervision . . .  ^ ^ r 

Miscellaneous  : 

More  social  life 

Longer  t^rms ^ .  ■, -      - - - -  - 

Total 

3,312 

100 

Consolidation  ranked  first  place  among  the  suggestions;  better 
buildings^  and  equipment  came  second.  Evidently  these  teachers 
were  aware  of  their  own  lack  of  training,  for  the  need  of  better  trained 
teachers  ranked  third  place.  These  suggestions  are  wholesome, 
affording  a  wealth  of  material  worthy  of  an  exhaustive  study.  Com- 
ing as  they  do  from  the  teachers  themselves  they  represent  the  ideas 
of  those  nearest  the  rural-school  problem,  for  these  teachers  repre- 
sent **the  man  behind  the  gun." 

SUMMARY. 

Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  teachers  gave  instruction  in  either 
home  economics  or  manual  training  or  both.  The  objections  to 
teaching  the  subjects  were:  Alrea<ly  crowded  programs;  lack  of  room 
and  equipment;  and  objections  on  the  part  of  parents.     Some  thought 
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it  possible  to  teach  the  subjects  if  teachers  were  prepared  and  Un 
subjects  were  properly  correlated.  One  hundred  and  fifty-sev«i 
community  leagues  were  tabulated.  However,  an  examination  of 
the  data  indicated  that  many  teachers  failed  to  interi^-et  just  what 
community  leagues  meant,  for  only  60  of  the  organizations  named 
could  be  properly  termed  community  leagues.  Fif ty-^ve  pw  c^ 
of  the  teachers  took  an  active  part  in  the  entire  number  of  organiza- 
tions reported.  Although  the  number  of  community  leagues  was 
small,  in  comparison  with  the  entire  number  of  orguuzations,  it  is 
refreshing  to  note  that  teachers  took  an  active  part  in  97  per  cent 
of  the  community  organizations.  Eight  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
served  hot  lunches;  and  19  per  cent  reported  school  gardens.  These 
teachers  had  lived  about  an  equal  number  of  years  in  town  and 
country.  Their  own  janitor  work  was  done  by  94  per  cent  of  the 
teachers;  3  per  cent  were  paid  extra  for  their  services;  91  per  cent 
said  that  if  they  hired  the  janitor  work  done  it  woxild  be  necessary 
to  pay  for  it  themselves.  Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  teachers  spent 
the  week-end  in  the  district,  and  26  per  cent  stayed  over  occasionallj. 
Many  confessed  that  they  would  go  home  if  they  could.  In  the  sug- . 
gestions  offered  for  the  betterment  of  the  rural  school  consoUdatlon 
ranked  firsts 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 
A  RECAPITULATION. 


This  study  on  the  status  of  the  rural  teacher  of  Nebraska  was 
made  by  a  committee  from  the  graduate  school  of  education  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  It  is  based  upon  the  replies  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  by  the  committee  to  all  the  rural  teachers  of  the  State, 
except  the  west  half  of  the  sixth  congressional  district,  during  the 
school  year  of  1914-15.  RepUes  were  received  from  3,278  rural 
teachers.  This  represented  62.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of 
teachers  to  whom  questionnaires  were  sent.  Interpreting  the  study 
in  terms  of  medians,  averages,  and  highest  percentages,  the  following 
may  be  said  relative  to  the  status  of.  the  rural  teacher  for  the  school 
year  that  the  study  was  made: 

The  rural  teacher  was  a  yoimg  woman  21  years  of  age,  who  had 
lived  approximately  an  equal  number  of  years  in  both  country  and 
town.  From  the  replies  on  nationality  it  was  evident  that  her 
foreign  lineage  was  near  rather  than  remote.  Her  education  was 
received  in  Nebraska  and  consisted  of  one  summer  beyond  eight 
years  of  elementary  and  f om*  years  of  high  school  training.  She 
held  a  county  second-grade  certificate.  The  list  of  subjects  that 
she  had  studied  was  comprehensive.  She  felt  most*  proficient  in 
arithmetic  and  liked  to  teach  it  best.  She  had  no  preparation  for 
the  industrial  subjects,  did  not  teach  them,  and  believed  that  their 
introduction  into  the  ruralnschool  course  was  a  burden  to  the  already 
overcrowded  program.  She  had  no  training  in  social  service  work. 
Her  expectancy  in  the  teaching  profession  was  1.85  terms.  She 
hoped  to  become  a  grade  teacher  in  town. 

This  teacher's  yearly  income  was  $445.28.  She  paid  $114.80  for 
board,  did  her  own  janitor  work,  without  extra  pay,  and  spent  her 
vacation  at  home  or  attending  summer  school.  She  would  have 
been  glad  of  an  opportimity  to  add  to  her  income  through  some 
commercial  pursuit.  Her  institute  expenses  and  teacher's  periodi- 
cals amounted  to  $15.28  per  year.  She  lived  in  a  family  of  two 
children.  She  occupied  a  room  by  herself,  but  it  was  not  heated, 
and  there  were  no  bath  conveniences.  She  did  not  spend  the  week 
end  in  the  district  u  iless  forced  to  do  so  by  weather  or  traveling 
conditions.  She  took  some  part  in  the  organizations  of  the  com- 
munity. The  organizations  that  appealed  to  her  most  were  com- 
munity and  self -improvement  clubs  and  religious  societies.  She 
believed  that  consoUdation  was  the  thing  most  needed  for  the  bet- 
terment of  rural-school  conditions. 
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APPENDIX. 

A  copy  of  the  queedomudre  which  waa  sent  the  teachers  is  given  below: 

THE  STATUS  OF  THE  RURAL  TEACHER  IN  NEBRASKA. 

In  order  that  the  results  of  this  questionnaire  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  tibe 
State,  you  are  asked  to  give  the  utmost  care  in  answering  the  questions.  Where  there 
IS  not  space  enough  for  answers,  use  the  back  of  the  sheet.  This  survey  is  being  con- 
ducted by  a  conmiittee  from  the  graduate  school,  department  of  education.  University 
of  Nebraska,  consisting  of  Edith  A.  Lathrop,  rural-school  inspector,  chairman;  Super- 
intendents A.  Crago,  of  Central  City;  W.  M.  Simons,  of  Friend;  E.  M.  Colbwt,  of 
Crawford;  F.  E.  Weyer,  of  Atkinson;,  and  R.  T.  Fosnot,  teacher  of  mathematica, 
Hastings  High  School.  Please  send  your  answers  to  the  member  of  the  committee 
from  your  congressional  district  whose  name  is  stamped  upon  the  blanks. 

County.        Name 

Age Nationality 1 

Edxication, 

1.  (o)  Number  of  actual  months  spent  below  the  high  school  and  where? 
(6)  In  high  school  and  where? 

(c)  If  you  have  had  work  beyond  the  high  sdiool,  where  and  how  mudi? 

(d)  List  of  all  the  subjects  you  ever  studied,  including  time  and  week 

.  hours  (i.  e.,  time  in  hours  of  recitations  per  week)  given  to  each. 

(e)  Subjects  in  which  you  feel  most  proficient? 
(/)  Subjects  you  like  to  teach  best? 

(g)  Have  you  had  any  actual  experience  in  agrictdture  (nature  and  amount 

in  each  case)? 
(A)  Domestic  science? 
(i)  Manual  training? 
(j)  Social  settlement  work? 
(k)  What  certificate  do  you  hold? 
Experience, 

2.  (a)  Number  of  terms,  including  months'  experience  in  teaching? 

(b)  As  a  rural  teacher? 

(c)  As  a  village  teacher? 

(d)  In  town  or  city? 

(e)  If  city  teacher,  what  grade? 

(/)  Give  dates  of  teaching,  including  districts? 
(g)  Is  it  your  purpose  to  continue  in  teaching? 
{h)  U  so,  what  line? 
School  censtLs,  attendancej  and  enumeralion. 

3.  (a)  What  is  the  school  census  enumeration?    Give  nimiber  by  ages  thus: 

Age  5,  males ,  females ;  age  6,  males ,  females 

;  age  7,  males ,  females ;  etc. 

(6)  Give  number  enrolled  in  school,  including  ages  and  sexes,  thus:  Age  5, 

males ,  females ;  age  6,  males ,  females ; 

age  7,  males ,  females ;  etc. 
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Sdiool  een^uBf  attendance,  and  enumeration — Continued. 

3.  (c)  Account  or  give  the  reasons  for  the  difference  between  those  registered 

and  enrolled? 
(d)  Average  daily  attendance,  including  ages,  thus:  Age  5,  males , 

females ;  age  6,  males ,  females ;  age  7,  males 

y  females ;  etc. 

(«)  How  many  defective  children  in  your  district:  Males ,  females 

? 

(/)  Blind:  Males, ,  females ? 

(g)  Deaf:  Males ,  females ? 

(h)  Feeble  minded:  Males ,  females ? 

(i)  How  many  of  these  are  being  cared  for  in  State  or  private  institutions: 

Males ,  females ? 

The  hoarding  place. 

4.  (a)  What  does  board  and  room  cost  you  per  year,  on  how  many  months  in 

school? 
^         (6)  Do  you  room  by  yourself? 

(c)  Is  it  heated? 

(d)  How  many  children  in  the  home? 

(e)  What  facilities  for  bathing? 
Income. 

5.  (a)  What  is  your  yearly  salary  on  how  many  months  of  teaching? 
(6)  How  do  you  spend  your  vacation? 

(c)  Do  you  engage  in  commercial  pursuits  to  add  to  your  income? 

(d)  The  ambunt  of  the  latter? 

(e)  What  does  it  cost  you  to  attend  teachers'  institutes  and  associations 

and  buy  reading  circle  books,  etc.? 
Miscellaneous. 

6.  (a)  Do  you  teach  home  economics  and  manual  training? 

(5)  Is  the  introduction  of  these  subjects  in  the  rural  school  overbiurdening 
the  teacher? 

(c)  Is  there  an  organized  civic  and  welfare  league  in  your  community? 

(d)  Name  other  helpful  organizations  in  your  community? 

(e)  Do  you  take  an  active  part  in  any  of  these?    Which? 
(/)  Do  you  serve  hot  lunches  at  noon? 

(g)  Do  you  have  a  school  garden? 
(h)  How  many  years  have  you  lived  in  the  country? 
(t)  In  town  or  city? 

(j)  Do  you  do  yoiir  own  janitor  work?    If  so,  are  you  paid  extra? 
(h)  If  you  hire  it  done,  do  you  pay  for  it? 
(t)  Do  you  remain  in  your  district  over  Saturday  and  Sunday? 
(m)What  suggestions  would  you  offer  for  the  betterment  of  the  rural 
teacher?  « 
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